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ADDRESS. 


In  ushering  before  the  reading  world  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  *  Romancist  and 
Novelist's  Library,'  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  Editor  to  offer  any  remark  what* 
ever,  other  than  an  expression  of  warm  gratitude  to  his  patrons,  were  it  not  that  the 
more  popular  form  now  assumed  by  the  work  has  obtained  for  it  a  large  and  increasing 
body  of  new  subscribers,  to  whom  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  recapitulate  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  state  what  has  already  been  effected  in  the  Four 
previous  volumes.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  form  a  complete  Library  of  Fiction, 
embodying  the  productions  of  authors  of  aJJl  times  and  all  countries.  Every  good 
work  that  exists  in  this  vast  and  most  useful  class  of  literature  will  be  found  in  our 
pages.  The  English  and  American  works,  being  presented  in  the  predae  words  of 
the  author  (a  very  important  feature,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  have  been  the 
mutilations  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  in  editions  brought  out  subsequent  to  their 
death) ;  and  translations  being  rendered  with  the  most  sedulous  endeavour  to  give  the 
creations  of  each  novelist,  in  terms  as  nearly  resembling  his  own,  as  the  genius  of  the 
respective  languages  will  permit 

The  ^Romancist  and  Novelist's  Library,'  in  short  for  comprehensiveness  of 
design,  care  in  execution,  and  cheapness  in  cost,  will  deserve  to  supersede  every  other 
collection  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  Proprietors  have  no  doubt  that  their  efEbrtjE^ 
will  realise  this  great  object, — an  object,  they  may  observe,  of  no  less  importance  to 
the  public  than  to  themselves ;  for  at  present  the  reader  who  desires  to  possess  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  library  of  fiction,  has  to  expend  a  very  large  sum  in  the  pur- 
chase of  single  works  and  collections  of  works,  of  every  possible  form  and  size ; 
whereas  the  '  Romancist  and  Novelist's  Library '  will  ftimish  him  with  all  that  is- 
worthy  of  acceptation  in  this  class,  in  a  uniform  series,  and  at  a  cost  which  can  occa- 
sion no  sensible  deficiency  in  the  pockets,  even  of  the  poorest,  while  the  result 
will  be  a  body  of  reading  which  has  afforded  instruction  to  the  best  and  wisest,  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  ynW  do  no  discredit  to  the  book-shelves  of  the  wealthy. 

With  reference  to  the  four  volumes  already  published,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  they  contain  no  fewer  than  250  Romances,  Novels,  and  Tales,  by  some  of  the 
best  Novelists  of  all  Countries;  among  whom  may  be  named  Mrs  Radcliffe,  Monk 
Lewis,  Mrs  Inchbald^  D'Arlincourt,  Victor  Hugo,  Paul  de  Kock,  Shelley,  Roche, 
Reeve,  Porter,  Matuiin,  &c.  &«•  &c 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  several  copyright  productions  of 
writers  of  reputation  will  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the  '  Romancist  and  Novelist's 
Library.' 
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FATAL    REVENGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  siege  of  Barcelona  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1697,  two  yotiiig  oiBoerf  entered  Into 
the  aervice  at  iti  most  hot  and  critical  period.    Their  appearanee  excited  some  surprise  and 
perplexity.     Their  melancholy  was  Spanish  their  accent  ItaUan^  their  names  and  habtti 
Frtaeh. 
They  dfstliigoished   themselves  in  the  service   by   a  kind  of  careless  and  desperato 
that  appeared  equally  hisensible  of  praise  or  of  danger.    They  (breed  themselvea 
ail  the  coup  de  mahs,  the  wild  and  perilous  sallies  that  abound  in  a  spirited  siege,  and 
it  with  a  greater  variety  and  vivacity  of  character  than  a  regular  campaign.     Hers 
tbaf  were  in  thefa*  element     But  among  their  brother  officers,  so  cold,  so  distant,  so  repul- 
sive, that  even  they  who  loved  their  courage,  or  were  interested  by  their  melancholy,  stood 
rioof  in  awkward  and  hesitating  sympathy.     Still,  though  they  would  not  accept  the  offlcea 
•f  the  benevolence  their  appearance  inspired,  they  were  involuntarily  always  conciliating, 
Iheir  figures  and  moKens  were  so  eminently  noble  and  striking,  their  aifbction  for  each 
Hhev  so  conspieuous,  and  their  youthful  mdlancholy  so  dlsep  and  hopeless,  that  every  one 
feMphied  and'  sought  intelligenoe  of  them,  from  an  Impulse  stronger  than  curiosity.    Nothing 
Mrid  be  learnt,  nothing  was  known  or  even  conjectured  of  them. 

During  the  siege  an  Italian  officer,  of  middle  age,  arrived'  to  assume  the  command  of  a 
fm^  ef  distlnetlon.  His  first  meeting  with  these  young  men  was  remarkable :  they  stood 
iK^I«*«i  ukI  staring  at  each  other  for  some  time.  In  the  mixture  of  emotions  that  passed 
fssr  their  countenances,  no  one  predominant  or  decisive  could  be  traoed  by  the  many  and 
mlotts  witnesses  that  surrounded  them. 

As  soon  aa  they  separated,  the  Italian  officer  was  persecuted  with  inquiries  about  the 
Araogers.  He  answered  none  of  them ;  yet  he  admitted  that  he  knew  circumstances  suf- 
toisatly  extraordinary  relating  to  the  young  men,  who,  he  said,  were  natives  of  Italy. 

A  few  days  after,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French  forces.  Tlie  assault  was  terrible  i 
the  young  officers  were  in  the  very  rage  of  the  light,  they  coveted  and  courted  danger; 
they  stood  amid  showers  of  grape  and  ball ;  they  rushed  into  the  heart  and  crater  of  ez- 
pioiions ;  they  literally  "  wrought  in  the  fire.**  The  effects  of  their  dreadful  courage  were 
fcfMseu  by  all,  and  cries  of  recal  and  expostulation  sounded  around  them  on  every  side^ 
hi  vain. 

Ob  the  French  taking  possession  of  the  town,  there  was  a  general  demand  for  the 
brothers.  With  difficulty  the  bodies  were  discovered,  and  brought  with  melancholy 
pmap  into  the  oommander^  presence.  The  Italian  officer  was  there;  every  eye  was  turned 
oihia. 

There  waa  an  appeal  in  the  generaFsDenee.    The  Itidian  fblt,  and  answered  it **  No  cir- 

Constances  but  these,"  said  he,  •'in  whidh  I  see  those  brave,  unhappy  men,  would  justify 
US  hi  the  dteetosnre  I  anr  about  to  make;  I  am  aeqaainted  with  their  name,  and  their 
CMatiy,  and  their  mtsfertnnes.  The  disoerery  cannot  aflbct  them  now.  They  are  for 
Mar  beyond  ttie  veaeh  of  shame  or  pahn ;  but  (br  the  Hvlng,  who  are  not  beyond  instruction, 
the  tirie-  ia  hiteMded,  mt  to  Chen  vwf  i«  provie  meftd.**  At  Ihtervals,  which  its  length. 
(«|i*ed^  be  rilnt«t  this  ftltowing  sterf • 
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*'  Sera  Pelopis  dooraa."— Horacb. 
<*  PeloiM*  cnwl  offspring.'* 

About  the  year  1690  the  family  of  Montorto,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Italy,  occu- 
pied their  hereditary  seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples.  To  the  tale  of  the  strange  fortunes 
of  this  family  it  may  he  necessary  to  prefix  a  sketch  of  its  character. 

It  was  marked  by  wild  and  uncommon  features,  such  as  rarely  occur  in  those  of  more  tern* 
perate  climates.  But  in  a  country,  like  the  seat  of  these  adventures,  where  climate  and 
scenery  have  almost  as  much  effect  on  the  human  mind  as  habit  and  education,  the  wonder 
dissolves,  and  the  most  striking  exhibition  of  moral  phenomena  present  only  the  reflected 
consequences  of  the  natural 

The  general  idea  of  the  Italian  character  was  fully  realised  in  that  of  the  Montorio  family,— 
weak,  yet  obstinate ;  credulous,  but  mistrustful ;  inflamed  with  wild  wishes  to  attain  the  secrets 
and  communion  of  another  world,  yet  sunk  in  the  depth  of  both  national  and  local  superstitioiL 
Their  palaces  were  haunted  by  groups  of  monks  and  magicians,  alchymists  and  astrologers ; 
and  amid  the  most  superstitious  state  of  the  country  of  superstition,  the  house  of  Montorio 
was  distinguished  by  weak  and  gloomy  credulity.  The  character  and  habits  of  the  present 
count  were,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  singular.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  had  unex- 
pectedly succeeded  to  his  ancestorial  wealth  and  honours  by  the  sudden  death  of  their  possessor 
and  all  his  family.  Shocked  by  such  an  occurrence  of  domestic  calamity,  the  count  had  preei> 
pitately  quitted  his  castle ;  nor  could  he,  till  after  a  considerable  time,  prevail  on  himself  to 
quit  Apulia  and  revisit  it.  When  at  length  he  returned  it  was  visible  that  the  blow  which 
bis  spirits  had  sustained  was  irrecoverable.  He  returned*  accompanied  by  his  countess,  his 
children,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  attendants;  and  from  that  moment  the  sight  or  sound  of 
cheerfulness  was  banished  from  the  walls  of  Muralto.  The  aged  domestics,  who  had  resided 
there  in  their  lord's  absence,  and  to  whom  that  absence  had  felt  like  their  own  exile,  now 
saw  with  sorrow  that  the  change  his  return  had  produced  was  almost  for  the  worse.  The 
habits  of  the  castle,  and  its  present  possessor,  recalled  to  their  memory  the  former  master ; 
and  the  festivity  of  happier  days  threw  a  deeper  shade  over  the  stately  gloom  of  the  present,  oif 
their  former  lord  they  were  lavish  in  commendation ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to 
remember  only  the  virtues  of  the  object  it  delights  to  praise,  while  they  celebrated  the  excel- 
lencies and  graces  of  his  character,  they  forget  that  he  had  been  jealous,  violent,  and  vindictive 
even  beyond  Italian  irritability ;  that  his  credulity  was  without  bounds,  his  rage  without 
restraint,  and  his  vengeance  without  remorse.  The  many  graces,  however,  of  his  person  and, 
mind,  and  the  melancholy  fiite  of  a  man  who  had  suddenly  died  amid  the  most  exquisite  sensi- 
bility and  enjoyment  of  domestic  delights,  drew  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  failings ;  and 
those  who  remembered  him  remembered  him  only  as  the  master  whose  eye  poured  forth 
benignity,  and  whose  hand  was  lavish  of  bounty. 

^  To  the  remembrance  of  such  days  and  characters,  the  present  afforded  a  striking  contrast. 
The  count,  dark,  silent,  solitary,  repelled  all  approach,  retreated  from  all  attachment ;  and 
when  his  attendants  raised  their  eyes  to  his,  it  was  said  they  saw  an  expression  there  that  made 
them  withdraw  them,  under  an  impulse  of  terror,  intuitive  and  inexpressible.  The  temper  of 
a  master,  however  ongenial,  soon  pervades  his  househotld.  The  servants  glided  through  the 
apartments  with  steps  that  seemed  to  dread  their  own  echo ;  orders  were  communicated  in 
whispers,  and  executed  in  silence ;  and  the  bells  that  summoned  its  inmates  to  rest,  or  to 
religion,  were  almost  the  only  sounds  heard  within  Its  walls.  Sometimes  this  calm  was  sud- 
denly and  strangely  broken ;  and  the  count,  attended  by  bis  confessor,  would  often  summon 
the  family  to  attend  him  at  midnight  to  the  cbopelf  where  they  remained  engaged  in  solemn 
and  severe  acts  of  religion  till  morning ;  and<^en,  mider  sUU  more  terrible  agitations  of  mind, 
he  would  hurry  the  countess  and  his  family  from  their  rest,  and  compel  them  to  accompany 
him  by  night  to  Naples,  from  whence,  after  a  short  resid^noe,  he  would  return  to  his  castle,  to 
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lilence  and  to  lolitudc.  A  conduct  lo  extraordinary  excited  man j  oommentt ;  but  the  reoen 
misfortuoei,  and  known  character  of  the  family,  were  a  iufficlent  antwer  to  these,  and  curi- 
osity soon  grew  weary  of  a  lubject  that  fumiihed  nothing  to  gratify  inquiry.  Besidei,  the 
count  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when  a  man  is  chiefly  represented  by  bis  children ; 
when  the  stronger  features  of  a  character  are  dimmed  by  the  distance  of  retirement  and  rest^- 
when  declining  ambition  reposes  itself  amongst  those  for  whom  it  has  toiled,  and  the  hopei 
and  views  of  society  are  transferred  to  its  young  successors. 

Of  the  count's  numerous  family,  four  sons  and  four  daughters  still  survived.    All  of 
them  partook  of  the  peculiarities  which  marked  their  house — the  two  elder  sons  eminently. 
Amid  the  family  group,  the  bold  and  original  figure  of  the  countess  stood  alone.     Her  beauty 
still  untouched  by  time — her  mind  unimpaired  by  the  weakness  of  her  sex  or  country-— she 
yet  seemed  to  share  the  dark  despondency  of  her  husband.     But  while  the  source  and  degree 
ofthehr  secret  suffering  appeared  the  same,  their  modes  of  sustaining  it  were  strikingly  diffe- 
rent.   His  was  the  gloom  of  a  mind  bowed  by  affliction — hers,  of  a  mind  resolved  to  make 
auction  bow  to  it.     He  was  wild,  dejected,  and  unequal — she  calm,  collected;  and  silent. 
But  her  calmness  was  evidently  that  of  subdued  pain ;  it  was  the  calmness  of  one  who,  stretched 
upon  the  rack,  suffers  not  a  groan  to  escape  him.     In  the  lower  circles  of  domestic  duty» 
the  moved  with  a  careless  absence,  which  was  neither  the  absence  of  indolence  nor  of  affecta- 
tion ;  it  was  the  abstraction  of  a  mind  obviously  capable  of  higher  occupations,  and  from 
wUeh  the  discharge  of  common  duties  neither  required  an  effort,  nor  a  suspension  of  its  inward 
and  peculiar  operations.     She  performed  the  severest  offices  of  religion,  which  her  supersti- 
tious husband  exacted  from  her,  with  the  steady  patience  of  one  who  submits  to  a  remedy,  but 
who  expects  not  relief.     With  her  children  she  took  no  comfort — from  her  husband  she  sought 
no  eonnsel ;  whatever  were  her  secret  trials,  she  seemed  bent  to  bear  them,  unaided,  unallied, 
and  alone.     She  presented  the  image  of  a  great  mind  sinking  under  calamity,  but  sinking 
without  complaint  or  weakness,  like  Ceesar  falling  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  but  cover* 
ibg  his  face  as  he  fell. 

Of  her  children,  her  daughters  appeared  the  most  beloved ;  and  of  her  sons,  the  two 
younger,  though  the  elder  were  confessedly  more  the  favourites  of  nature,  as  well  ai  of 
iociety.  At  Naples,  the  elder,  the  beautiful  and  dissipated  Ippolito,  was  the  delight  of 
•very  assembly,  the  soul  of  every  pleasure.  Driven  from  retirement,  from  the  gloom  of 
the  castle  and  its  inmates,  entitled  by  his  rank  to  mingle  in  the  first  assemblies,  and  indulged 
by  his  father  with  a  splendid  establishment,  Ippolito  plunging  into  all  the  voluptuoui 
Badness  of  Naples,  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  short  restraint  of  his  early 
years.  All  the  rich  assemblage  of  imagery  that  youth,  talents,  and  sensibility  can  present* 
and  flattery  magnify  and  embellish,  Ippolito  sought  to  realise  in  his  brilliant  and  tumultuous 
career.  Thus  the  flame  of  genius,  which  should  have  been  fed  by  close  and  inward  cultivation, 
was  wasted  in  wild  and  eccentric  blazes ;  and  society,  with  heedless  selfishness,  exhausted  the 
powers  in  whose  display  it  delighted.  Had  this  young  man  been  instructed,  either  by  nature- 
or  by  habit,  in  the  conduct  of  his  imagination,  or  the  conquest  of  his  passions,  his  being  would 
have  answered  some  better  purpose  than  tho  delight  of  dissipation,  or  the  example  of  a  moral 
tale.  Ippolito  resembled  his  mother  In  the  graces  of  a  person  which  revived  the  finished  forms 
•f  classic  antiquity ;  a  face,  warm  with  the  rich  tints  of  Italian  beauty  ;  a  dark-brown  com» 
plexion,  over  which  the  glow  of  conversation  or  of  sentiment,  the  hurry  of  motion  or  of  acci- 
dent, spread  a  speaking  crimson ;  eyes  whose  lustre  sometimes  softened,  sometimes  deepened^ 
as  bis  dark  locks  were  parted,  or  permitted  to  cluster  over  them,  spoke  sensibility  in  every 
change ;  features  over  which  the  very  soul  of  expression  hovered  in  a  thousand  charms, 
niogled  and  mutable.  Such  was  the  form  that  enclosed  a  mind  bold,  ardent,  credulous,  and 
volatile,  of  which  the  reason  was  as  little  under  regulation  as  the  passions.  He  possessed 
talents,  but  he  rather  delighted  in  their  display  than  their  exercise— and  that  display  was 
of  the  most  fantastic  kind.  He  loved  to  soar  into  the  untravelled  regions  of  thought,  to 
raise  the  airy  fabrics  of  fancy  on  vacancy,  to  enter  on  the  very  confines  of  intellect,  and  bend 
over  the  world  of  shadows  and  unreal  forms.  This  mental  malady  was  aggravated  by  indul- 
gence, till  no  proposition  struck  him  but  under  the  form  of  a  paradox^no  event  interested  him, 
unless  darkened  by  a  shade  of  mystery  or  adventure.  But  this  intellectual  obliquity  was  only 
partial— 4t  was  confined  to  his  mode  of  apprehending,  not  of  pursuing  objects ;,  for,  when  the 
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direeifo»ef  bit  mind  was  once  ditcorsred,  hy  an  artfttl  application  to  iti  assailable  part,  lU 
fatmm  progretf  nil^t  be  ascertained,  without  the  least  allowance  for  delay  or  deviation. 
Under  this  heated  and  faregnlar  state  of  mind;  he  had  embraced  the  study  of  astrology — a  study 
ef  wMeh  none  but  these  who  have  travelled  know  the  influence,  wfiich  is  aa  general  as  it  is 
violent ;  and  under  which  Ibreign  nobility  are  often  known  to  maintain  a  professional  astro- 
loger in  their  palaces,  rather  as  an  assistant  of  habitual  knowledge  than  a  hidden  agent  of 
superstition.  On  a  mind  like  that  of  fppoQte,  this  pursuit  operated  with  peculiar  danger ;  by 
pointing  out  as  the  subjects  of  ita  study,  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  sense,  it  tempted 
a  mind  but  too  susceptible  of  impresabna  from  such  subjects.  Few  can  resist  the  emotions 
inspired  by  thenight-Tiew  of  an  Italian  sky — a  view,  unfolding  the  host  of  heaven  in  lustre^ 
magnitude,  and  number,  never  witnessed  and  never  imagined  in  our  cloudy  and  contracted 
hemisphere ;  and  few  can  calculate  the  awftil  soUcitade  to  which  those  emotions  swell,  when 
the  gazer  thinks  he  beholds  hi  those  solemn  objects  the  arbiters  of  his  destiny— traces  in 
their  progress  the  mysterious  movemcDts  of  fate — and  seeks  from  their  position  a  know- 
ledge of  those  events  which  are  all  alike  solicitous  to  know,  though  conscious  that  their  know- 
ledge can  neither  hasten  norretard  their  approach,  neither  diminish  their  certainty,  nor  mitigate 
their  inflictions.  At  first  this  study  was  confined  to  the  more  serious  events  of  life ;  but 
in  a  short  time  its  influence  became  so  extensive,  that  it  mingled  in  the  most  trivial — even 
in  those  lighter  moments  of  which  solemn  thought  is  deemed  an  interruption.  If  this  topic  was 
alluded  to,  the  laugh  was  hushed,  the  frolic  suspended,  and  the  giddy  Ippolito  became  intensely 
thmightfiil  or  laboriously  inquisitive.  Of  this  a  proof  occurred  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Naples,  attended  by  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar.  At  the  gay  season  of  the  carnival, 
wlien  superstition  indulges  her  votaries  with  a  remission  of  austerity,  Ippolito  was  present  at 
a  masked  ball,  given  by  a  Neapolitan  of  rank.  On  this  gay  evening,  every  hour  saw  him  a 
new  character,  and  every  character  was  marked  by  some  frolic  of  levity  or  some  sally 
of  wit.  Through  the  gardens,  which  the  softened  lights,  the  foliage,  the  fountains,  the  invisible 
minstrelsy,  and  mingled  moonlight,  made  to  resemble  the  bowers  of  enchantment,  he  glided 
sometimes  as  the  shepherd  of  Guarini,  and  sometimes  as  the  hero  of  Ariosto.  lie  now 
attracted  the  multitude  by  a  spontaneous  burst  of  eloquence  and  song,  and  now  entertained  a 
female  mask  with  the  most  animating  gallantry.  At  length,  weary  of  frolic,  ho  assumed  the 
habit  of  a. domino,  and,  mixing  among  the  groups,  endeavoured  to  receive  the  amusements  he 
Ymd  so  lavishly  afibrded.  In  a  short  time  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  mask  who  had  hovered 
around  the  whole  evening,  apparently  unconnected  with  any  party.  The  dress  and  figure 
were  fantastic^  even  beyond  the  license  of  a  mask  ;  it  had  united  the  characters  of  a  gipsy 
and  an  astrologer,  under  an  emblematic  habit ;  its  mask  depicted  a  countenance  wild  and 
haggard;  and  its  Umguage,  unlike  the  quaint  jargon  of  the  place,  was  sombrous,  solemn,  and 
umisual.  This  mask  had  frequently  approached  Ippolito  during  the  evening,  yet  when  he 
attempted  to  address  it,  abruptly  turned  away.  But  its  language  and  gesture  were  inviting ; 
for  it  somethnes  sung,  and  somethnes  scattered  among  the  groups  the  following  lines :— 

Agentf  of  this  rarthlv  tphere, 
Noir  on  Joy'if  bright  t><llow  awelliogr, 
Now  peat  in  oaiMry**  aarky  dwelllaSf 
Tbe  sport  oC  hope,  the  prey  of  care- 
Bat  wildly  anxiou*  •till  to  know 
The  mietao  cumentfe  ebb  and  flow. 
Attend  my  M>og,  my  skill  revere, 
Llet  fo  believe  and  paoee  to  hear— 

Tis  mine  to  bid  life'*  coloar*  glow. 

To  ewrll  ite  b!it»,  or  soothe  its  woe; 

From  doubt's  dim.  sphere,  bid  shadowa  fly. 

And  people  roid  futurity  :— 

To  soothe  pale  passion**  feverous  dream. 

To  feed  ambitlm's  lurking  flama ; 

Chastise  proud  joy  with' menaced  ill* 

Fieree  pain,  with  premised  pleasure  stiD, 

Till  hope  wears  'mid  the  mimio  strtfis»  , 

The  tints  ot  truth,  the  forms  of  life. 

The  festivity  was  now  closng^  and  the  mMks  disptrsfaq^:  and*  amid  the  ast  murmurs 
of  dqMurting  gaiety,  this  mask  again  qiproaeMl  Ippolito.  He  turned,  it  paused,  and,  when 
it  spoke»  iU  vdM  was  tvemnlottt  and  heslteliDg^     **  Yontlh*'  it  sakl»   -  thy   favourable 


Nor  wants  ma  seanw  tbe  skill  to  gain 
That  inocks  at  nature's  bounded  relgn- 
Where  ooean  beats  aipiinst  tbe  sky. 
Beyond  their  mingling  bounds  1  fly, 
And  an  amid  the  whecliog  spheres 
I  lead  their  viewless  cbamcters — 
Those  waning  forms,  bo  wan  and  pale. 
That  thwart  the  moon,  all  dimly  snil 
Totbm  wrapt  03^  that  reads,  unfold 
If  ore  than  to  mortal  may  be  told — 
Anon  1  wing  (he  waste  of  night, 
Arrasfr  the  oomet  in  hii  flight. 
And  shoot  upon  his  burning  wing. 
And  round  my  spells  of  wonder  fling. 
Affrataoftliia  lower  sphere. 
List  to  beliave,  an^  pause  to  bear. 
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itar  presides  io-nigfat.*'— -^  I  have,  as  yet,  experienced  but  little  of  its  influeDce,"  said  IppoUtot 
with  careless  gaiety :  "  I  have  sought  amusement,  and  found  only  weariness  and  disappoiat- 
ment.  I  have  sought  nectar  on  the  lip  of  a  Hebe,  and  been  almost  stifled  with  the  scent  of 
diavolone.  I  was  on  the  point  of  conducting  the  goddess  of  chastity  to  a  cassioo,  when, 
entreating  her  to  remain  no  longer  under  an  eclipse,  I  removed  her  mask,  and  discovered  Diana 
converted  into  Hecate.  I  encountered  a  vestal  virgin,  whoso  shrine — *^  Here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  mask,  who,  mingling  moral  strictures  with  a  characteristic  speech,  informed  him, 
be  was  commissioned  by  the  stars  to  announce  the  approach  of  an  aeriel  monitor,  a  little,  benign, 
oAdoiu  sylph,  •'  Just  now,"  said  he,  **  darting  Arom  the  planet  Mercury  on  an  invisible  line  of 
Bght,  kvisible  to  all  eyes  but  mine.  His  task  is  to  be  your  moral  improvement;  your 
happfaiess  his  delight  and  reward.  He  will  assume  a  form,  he  will  speak  a  language  like  your 
own.  He  will  attend,  he  will  watch,  he  will  warn  you.  Beware  you  repel  him  not :  for  if  you 
do,  he  spreads  his  fidry  pennons,  and  happiness  lUes  you  for  ever." 

On  Ippolito's  peculiarly  constructed  mind,  this  address  had  Its  ftiU  effect.     Similar  lao- 
goige  on  any  other  subject  he  had  heard  with  derision ;  but  this,  because  mingled  with  the 
tenns  of  astrology,  arrested  his  attention  and  his  curiosity.  The  circumstances,  too»  of  time 
and  plaee,  gave  an  unsuspected  force  to  the  impression.     Solitude  succeeding  to  tbe  con- 
ttone  of  crowds,  and  silence  to  their  clamours,  which  still  left  a  mixed  murmur  on  the  ear» 
tbe  dim  and  partial  light  which  felt  on  the  wild  features  of  the  mask,  and  the  tones  of  its 
voiee,  which  every  moment  assumed  a  more  plaintive  and  natural  earnestness,—"  When  and 
where  shall  I  see  this  messenger  of  the  stars  ?**  said  Ippolito,  almost  seriously  :  "  if  you  have 
power  to  announce  his  approach,  you  have  also  power  to  expedite  it.     Show  me  his  form, 
letBW  hear  his  voice." — **  If  I  do,"  interrupted  the  mask,  *<  will  you  believe  my  prediction.^ 
^ you  admit  the  object  of  it  to  your  service,  your  confidence?"    Ippolito  assented.     The 
naik  hesitated  incredulously.     His  curiosity  was  now  inflamed,  and  he  promised  solemnly. 
TiOok  here,"    said  the  mask,  drawing  from  beneath  its  garment  a  glass,  figured  with 
ttrangeeharacters,    *<  look  here,  you  are  obeyed.**     Ippolito  eagerly  gazed  on  the  glass,  and 
befaeM  a  face,  which,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  disappeared  in  a  moment.     The  view  waa 
hitantaneous,  but  the  impression  indelible ;  for  the  features  bore  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
eipression,  which  once  seen  could  scarce  be  forgotten.     The  mask  glided  away,  and,  whXe 
Ippolito  yet  paused  In  wonder,  was  lost  among  the  groups  and  the  shadows, 
x  Of  his  wonder,  he  felt  the  cfTect  to  bo  both  pleasing  and  painful :  pleasing,  because  it  soothed 
kh  love  of  the  marvellous ;  and  painful,  because  the  curiosity  it  excited  was  ungratified.     As 
ke  slowly  returned  homewards,  ho  almost  expected  his  promised  visitor  to  appear  behind  the 
Me  of  a  pillar  as  he  passed,  or  cross  his  path  with  some  strange  greeting.   He  had  arrived, 
however,  without  interruption,  at  the  Pilazzo  di  Montorio,  and  was  preparing  to  ascend  the 
■teps,  when  a  light  figure,  which  had  been  leaning  half  unseen  against  the  balustrade,  ap- 
prosehed,  and  solicited  reception  in  the  language  of  the  mask.     As  it  spoke,  it  withdrew  a 
l^e  hat  which  shaded  its  face,  and  discovered  the  very  features  which  Ippolito  had  seen  flit  over 
the  glass  of  the  wizard.  Disarmed  at  this  moment  of  every  power  but  the  power  to  gaze,  he 
viewed  the  figure,  and,  for  an  instant,  suffered  himself  to  doubt  if  It  belonged  to  earth  or  not ; 
then,  endeavouring  to  recall  his  spirits,  addressed  it  in  a  style  of  appropriate  gaiety,  inquired 
from  what  sphere  it  had  fallen,  and  asked  whether  it  had  travelled  on  a  meteor  or  a  moon- 
hesm  ?    His  raillery  was  only  answered  by  more  earnest  petitions  for  admission,  with  which 
Ippolito,  on  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  night  had  made  more  imprcgsion  than  he  would 
either  acknowledge  or  resist,  at  length  complied.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  this  light-njinded 
young  man,  whose  judgment  and  imagination  were  at  perpetual  though  unequal  war ;  and  who 
ridiculed  at  one  moment  the  feelings,  whose  impulse,  at  the  next,  was  suffered  to  decide  the 
events  of  life.     He  knew  not  if  the  person  he  had  admitted  was  not  an  assassin  or  a  heretic; 
but  he  knew  that  to  admit  him  flattered  his  favourite  propensity— the  love  of  the  marvellous. 

CHAPTER  II. 
«'  Ih,  wretch !  beHeved  the  spoaie  of  God  in  vain.**— Pops. 
Ov  the  saoceeding  day,  Ippolito  found  a  recent  extraordinary  circumstance  the  theme  of 
every  assembly  he  visited.     In  narratives  of  wonders  we  are  never  contented  yjUVv  t;«.U»^\VVw- 
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out  inquiring  into  motives,  though  the  subtler  springs  of  human  actions  often  elude  the 
^scover^r  of  the  agents  themselves.  But  here  was  ample  room  for  conjecture.  On  Rosolia  di 
Valozzi,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family  resident  at  Naples,  were  bestowed  the  most  daogerous 
gii£i  of  nature,  an  interesting  form,  and  a  mind  susceptible  '*even  to  madness.*' 

All  the  softer  and  all  the  stronger  modes  of  this  dangerous  quality  were  assembled  in  her 
mind.  There  is  a  domestic  sensibility  which  expends  itself  on  the  common  vicissitudes  and 
petty  disasters  of  life,  and  there  is  a  lofty  frame  of  feeling  which,  overlooking  the  lower  modes 
of  human  suffering,  creates  for  itself  a  system  of  heroic  dignity  and  uoaffecting  distress. 

The  more  subtle  spirit  of  both  these  was  hers,  but  both  purified,  blended,  and  reconciled  ; 
the  former,  without  its  hackneyed  parade  of  daily  exhibition,  the  latter  without  its  proud  and 
pedantic  inutility.  Thus  she  was  prevented  from  knowing  that  relief  which  vulgar  and  roman- 
tic sensibility  individually  enjoy  (the  one  from  the  natural  diminution  of  divided  feeling,  the 
other  from  the  necessary  remission  of  superhuman  loftiness),  and  her  feelings  were  tempered 
»o  that  exquisite  mixture  of  softness  and  firmness,  which,  whilst  it  sought  its  object  and  its  exer- 
cise among  the  things  of  this  world,  would  employ  in  their  attainment  a  reach  and  energy 
of  power  only  commensurate  to  the  great  objects  of  another. 

These  uncommon  faculties  were  first  developed  amid  objects  and  scenery  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  latent  and  stimulate  the  awakening  sensibility  of  a  young  mind.  Amid  woodc, 
wfaoae  depth  of  shade  soothed  and  solemnized — seas,  whose  vastness  and  serenity  poured  still- 
ness on  the  soul — mountains,  whose  wilder  features  mixed  fear  with  wonder— masses  of  Gothic 
and  Grecian  ruins,  whose  very  stones  breathed  round  them  that  nameless  spirit  of  antiquity 
which  makes  us  tremble  with  a  delicious  dread  on  the  ground  marked  by  its  remains ;  amid 
inch  scenes,  Rosolia,  yet  an  infant,  wandered ;  amid  such,  her  mind  imbibed  a  tincture  of  enthu- 
siasm, full,  rich,  and  deep ;  amid  such  scenes  stood  the  convent  where  Rosolia,  with  other 
female  nobility,  was  educated.  Here  she  wandered  without  a  guide  or  a  companion,  for 
melancholy  is  unsocial,  and  enthusiasm  impatient  of  restraint  or  interruption,  and  the  feelings 
which  she  delighted  to  indulge  sought  no  participation  and  disdained  all  control.  Here  life  was 
expended  in  stimulating  a  sensibility  already  too  exquisite  for  reason,  or  almost  for  life ;  and 
Instead  of  subduing  her  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  rational  utility  and  practicable  happiness,  in 
elevating  herself  into  the  agent  of  another  system,  surrounded  by  forms  and  objects  of  her 
own  creation,  whose  brilliancy  proclaimed  their  want  of  reality,  and  whose  exquisite  and  falla- 
cious delights  untuned  her  mind  for  the  simplicity  of  substantial  eujoyment.  Nature  and  soli- 
tude gradually  lead  the  mind  to  abstraction  ;  and  of  abstract  imagery,  the  most  powerful  and 
•plendid  are  the  presence  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  To  these,  therefore,  her  mind  was 
naturally  elevated ;  and  no  impressions  from  external  or  temporal  objects  could  pervert  the 
homage  of  her  feelings. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  therefore,  never  concluding  that  her  feelings  could  have  any  other 
object  or  occasion  of  exercise  than  the  present,  that  any  subject  of  interest  could  exist,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  cloister  or  the  sphere  of  monasticism,  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking 
the  veil  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  educated.  Her  family,  too 
wealthy  for  the  needy  policy  which  devotes  the  younger  daughters  of  Italian  families  to  the 
veil,  heard  her  resolution  with  regret,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose ;  she 
remained  inflexible,  and  her  parents  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  obtaining  the 
respite  of  one  year,  which  it  was  proposed  she  should  pass  with  them  at  Naples.  To  this 
invitation  she  acceded,  with  that  disdain  of  temptation  from  which  it  borrows  its  greatest 
danger;  and,  rather  to  gratify  her  religious  feelings  by  a  solemn  exercise,  than  to  bind 
them  by  inviolable  security,  alone,  at  midnight,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  she  engaged  herself  by 
a  solemn  vow,  when  the  importunity  of  the  world  had  ceased,  to  return  to  the  convent,  and 
assume  the  veil.  Thus  fortified,  she  entered  the  world,  to  bestow  on  it  a  passing  glance  of 
disdain,  and  then  quit  it  for  ever ;  and,  on  her  first  appearance,  was  received  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Her  pensive  and  nun-like  beauty — the  simplicity  of  her  manner  and  her  mind,  over 
which  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  the  shade  of  melancholy  chased  each  other  alternately, 
like  the  varying  shades  of  a  beautiful  complexion ;  the  careless  overflow  of  her  sentiments, 
at  once  reaching,  by  happy  excellence,  all  that  the  refinements  of  practice  and  the  labours  of 
art  profess  slowly  and  painfully  to  teach ;  all  this  made  her,  even  to  the  sophisticated  sense  of 
foihion,  a  new  and  exquisite  least.     Roiolla  at  first  retreated;  for,  though  not  unconsciout 
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if  flKoeUenee,  the  was  too  timid  for  notoriety,  and  too  doUcate  for  flattery,  fiut  ire  aro 
enfly  reeonoUed  to  our  own  proitea ;  and  the  loon  appeared  content  to  stay  a  little  longer 
in  the  world,  to  irradiate  and  delight  it. 

Amid  this  blaxe  of  admiration,  while  a  soft  contdousness  of  pleasure  seemed  to  be  stealing 
o?er  her  mind  and  senses,  she  became,  on  a  sudden,  more  lonely  and  pensive  than  ever ;  her 
cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  eyes  wandered.  Her  family,  who  observed  the  change,  and  inquired 
the  eause,  received  evasive  answers ;  and  when  their  solicitude,  increasbig  with  her  increasing 
malady,  became  importunate,  it  was  answered  by  her  declaring  that  her  resolution  to  take 
the  vml  had  been  delayed  too  long,  and  she  was  resolved  to  put  itlu  immediate  execution. 

The  scruples  of  conscience,  though  all  lamented,  none  could  oppose;  and,  about  a 
year  after  her  entrance  into  the  world,  she  quitted  it  for  ever.  But  from  the  moment 
that  the  grate  was  closed  on  her,  her  silence  became  gloom,  and  her  melancholy  misery  ^ 
and  after  lingering  a  few  months  in  hopeless  dejection,  she  disappeared  one  evening  after 
veipers,  and  was  seen  no  more.  Of  an  event  so  strange,  none  could  assign  either  the  mo- 
tive or  the  means ;  and  after  the  usual  forms  of  inquiry  and  lamentation  were  observed,  a 
wild  conjecture,  or  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  were  all  that  commemorated  the  fate  of  Rosolia. 

When  Ippolito  returned  to  the  palace,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  brother  Annibal,  who 
raided  with  the  family  at  the  castle,  and  with  whom  he  maintained  a  regular  correspondence. 
The  attachment  which  produced  this  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  total  dissimilarity  of 
their  characters.  Annibal  was  as  timid,  gloomy,  and  mistrustful,  as  Ippolito  was  bold,  open* 
and  credulous ;  but  both  partook  equally  of  that  attachment  to  dark  pursuits  which  cha- 
nieteriied  the  iSamily,  and  of  that  inflexibility  of  sombrous  resolution  with  which  they  adhered 
to  a  visionary  pursuit,  however  irregularly  conceived.  The  substance  of  the  letter  was  nearly 
asfoUows:-. 

CHAPTER  IlL 

"  PnB<erea  fiiit  in  tectis  de  mamxnre  tcmplmn— 
Hiuo  exftudiri  voces,  et  verba  Tocantii.—ViROiL. 

*<  A  marble  temple  atood  wUbin  the  f  rove — 
Oft,  when  abe  iriaited  thia  lonely  dome, 
Stranse  voices  iaaued  from  ber  huaband'a  tomb.**— >Datsbm* 

"My  mind  has  been  so  occupied  by  strange  events,  and  the  reflections  they  have  suggested, 
tliat  1  have  forborne,  for  some  time  past,  to  write  to  you.  When  about  to  relate  them,  I 
again  revolve  those  circumstances,  so  simple  in  their  commencement,  yet  gradually  un- 
folding something  that  arrests  incredulity  itself,  and  still  pointing  onward  to  things  dark 
sad  unknown-—!  revolve  all  this,  I  seem  in  a  dream,  and  try  in  vain  to  give  form  and  reality 
to  the  shadows  that  are  hovering  round  me. 

**  I  have  slept  and  awoke  again ;  I  have  stood  at  my  casement :  this  is  the  arbutus 
ifid  the  laurel  that  wave  beneath  it— this  is  the  sea-breeze  that  breathes  freshness  on  me 
—I  see  the  glorious  sun  standing  in  the  heaven  ;  these  all  are  the  objects  of  the  senses, 
ud  they  make  their  due  and  wonted  impression  on  mine.  Yet  the  objects  I  have  lately  wit- 
nessed are  not  less  palpable  than  these.  You  have  often  laughed  at  my  visionary  gloom- 
prepare  now  to  share  the  ridicule,  or  to  resign  the  evidence  of  your  senses. 

'*The  old  ohapel,  without  the  walls  of  the  castle,  has  long  been  dilapidated,  and  is  at 
present  filled  with  workmen.  You  know  my  fondness  for  ruins.  I  strolled  there  after  my 
tiette,  I  found  the  great  doors  closed,  and  that  the  workmen  had  entered  through  a 
ehasm  under  one  of  the  shattered  windows.  As  I  looked  through  the  cavity  the  various 
((Batures  of  the  view,  the  fragments  of  ruin,  the  rustic  groups,  some  labouring,  some  gazing 
vacantly  around,  and  the  figure  of  a  boy,  who,  placed  in  a  recess  half  hid  among  the  clustering 
shrubs,  breathed  a  few  wild  notes  on  his  pipe,  touched  me  with  that  pleasant  melancholy 
which  is  suggested  by  the  view  of  ancient  decay  and  modern  apathy,  of  desolated  majesty, 
and  ignorance  gazing  amongst  its  ruins.  As  I  continued  to  lean  on  a  projection  of  the  chasm, 
unseen,  I  overheard  a  conversation,  suggested  by  the  place,  and  such  as  I  would  live  to 
listen  to  on  a  wintry  night,  by  a  low,  flitting,  ember  fire.  It  told  of  spirit  and  shadow,  and 
seli^Ughtod  tapers,  and  bells  that  rung  untouched  within  thnsA  dptprted  walls.  I  liatcnod 
with  ourioaity  pleasantly  stirred,  till  I  was  roused  by  some  dark  allusions.     I  listened^  but 
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could  not  undonUnd.  They  tpake  'of  the  oount*^  not  resting  better  In  hit  bod  Uha  hit 
anoetton  in  their  graves,  if  those  things  were  known ;'  and  obienred,  that  *  old  while, 
headed  Miohelo,  in  spite  of  his  guarded  silence,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  then.* 
Though  my  first  impulse  on  returning  to  the  castle  was  to  send  for  the  old  grooin  of  the 
chambers,  and  satiate  ray  appetite  for  the  marvellous  with  his  legendary  wonders,  I  bad 
no  other  object  than  to  pass  a  vacant  hour  in  listening  to  a  tale  that  required  little  cflbrt 
either  of  tliought  or  credit  I  had,  at  least,  little  opprehension  of  what  awaited  me,  littlo 
foar  of  being  in  a  state  like  that  of  one  who  is  gradually  impelled  towards  a  predpioe,  tho 
terrors  of  which  ho  can  neither  measure  nor  avoid.  Miohelo  came  on  my  summons.  Dcairow 
of  Aill  information,  ond  aware  of  his  cautious  and  timid  temper,  I  endeavoured  to  fVamo  ny 
request  skllfolly.  *  Miohelo,'  said  I,  *  I  have  often  listened  with  delight  to  the  family  legends  yo«r 
memory  is  so  well  stored  with ;  but  1  am  informed  you  are  in  possession  of  some  stiU  mora 
marvellous  and  terrible,  something  you  will  not  communicate  to  a  common  ear,  and  whidi  I 
hope  you  have  reserved  for  mine.*  This  address,  so  for  from  an  accusation,  and  only  implyln|f 
a  knowledge  compatible  with  the  purest  innocence,  produced  the  most  terrible  effbei  on  ibm 
old  man.  His  lips  quivered,  and  his  countenance  changed  t  and,  with  the  most  eameot  aoloM* 
nity,  ho  besought  not  to  importune  him  for  the  disclosure  1  referred  to.  The  impreirioA  I 
received  from  his  ogitation  was  indescribable.  The  vague  curiosity  with  whioh  I  had  begwr 
the  conversation,  was  at  once  exchanged  for  the  pursuit  of  something  I  could  not  well  de&Q0^ 
but  whose  importance  was  increased  by  its  obscurity. 

**  1  told  him  I  was  now  convinced  ho  was  acquainted  with  something  -^  *  aomethiiif 
which  it  is,  perhaps,  ncccuory  for  me,  as  a  son  of  this  house,  to  know— something  into 
which  more  than  curiosity  ought  to  inquire.*  I  assured  him  of  my  favour,  if  he  eompllod  % 
and  if  not,  menaced  him  with  my  father's  displeasure.  His  answer,  though  confiiied  and 
broken,  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  '  Oh,  signor,  for  the  Virgin's  soke,  let  not  my  lord,  your 
father,  know  of  this  conference ;  do  not  draw  his  vengeance  on  us—his  vengeance  is  terrible. 
Little  do  you  know— little,  alas  I  do  I  know  myself— if  1  knew  all,  or  even  believed  what  I 
have  heard,  how  could  I  pass  the  chapel  as  I  do  at  night — how  could  I  traverse  these  lone 
opartmcnts,  or  venture  to  sleep  in  that  little  turret— over  the  very  room — where  the  wind 
sings  so  doleful,  that  if  1  suflfured  myself  to  think,  I  mght  fancy  it  was— 1  might  run  mad  lis- 
tening to  it  t*  I  bade  him  bo  composed,  but  the  composure  I  recommended  I  was  far  flrom 
enjoying  myself.  My  anxious  love  of  the  mar\*elIous  was  mixed  with  other  foelhigs ;  nor  conld 
I  (though  I  aflbctcd  to  do  so)  believe  the  ogitation  of  the  old  man  was  occasioned  by  tb« 
nugatory  tales  of  menial  superstition.  Ho  rose  from  his  knee?,  condemning  himself  for 
having  'foolishly  and  wickedly  betrayed  himself,  o\'ercomo  by  my  sudden  question  and 
piercing  eye.*  I  will  not  harass  you  with  the  repetition  of  menace  and  entreaty,  of  oxpoi- 
tulation  atd  evasion.  He  at  length  consented  to  admit  nio  to  his  lone,  remote  tnrrofe 
that  night,  for  ho  still  dreaded  our  boinp:  discovered,  or  even  observed  by  the  family.  Tho 
night,  like  every  other  period  to  which  solicitude  adds  an  imaginary  length,  was  slow  in  arrivaL 

**  When  1  ascended  tho  turret,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  old  man's  faoe  an  expressioii 
of  artificial  composure,  the  eflfort  of  recollected  and  resolute  craftiness.  He  seated  himaal4 
trimmed  his  lamp,  and  then  abruptly  demanded  what  it  was  I  required  him  to  relate.  In  thn 
tumult  of  expectation,  in  that  state  of  suspense  which  expects  the  disclosure  of  something 
unknown,  this  had  entirely  escaped  me ;  and  apprehending  that  my  curiosity  would  be  mocked 
by  some  temporary  and  trivial  invention,  hastily,  and  almost  unintentionally,  I  desired  him  to 
relate  the  circumstances  by  which  my  father,  who  I  understood  was  distantly  related  to  tbn 
late  possessor,  had  succeeded  to  the  family  honours.  He  appeared  confounded,  bat 
unable  to  retreat ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  if  I  could  engage  him  to  commence  the  narrativo^ 
I  might  trust  to  his  habitual  prolixity  to  disclose  what  ho  might  at  first  intend  to  conooaL 
After  some  delay,  ho  Informed  me  that  possessor  had  been  my  unole,  my  father's  own  bro» 
ther.  Of  this  man  he  gave  a  character  that  seemed  to  warm  him  into  eloquence  t  ha  do* 
scribed  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  most  shining  qualities  and  the  fieroest  passions.  Hia  lovo  ww 
madness;  his  courage,  rashness;  his  hatred  deadly;  and  his  vengeance,  though  honomw 
able,  as  the  cavaliers  in  Naples  call  It,  there  was  no  escaping  from  with  life.  *  All  your 
home,'  conliniMtl  ho,  •  wor«  muoh  iit»*rh^  f«  n^rM  «f.nfnMi ;  ytmr  nnde  vnuL  In  partioo* 
lar,  mnch  versed  in  strange  books  and  arts,  and  in  a  way  of  going  up  to  ask  the  itani 
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mMmt  ktmm  w  x%  Uim  w  mittmblt.  AImI  it  would  have  %mi  UU§r  U>  hm 
mM  Uf  «mi  hMrt  Mioy  a  aJght  wmUd  ny  lord  ptM  on  the  bifb  tun«tt  of  hit  cMtle» 
Mi  OB  bit  doietnt,  bo  woold  wolk  about  bit  iiMrtaMnt  for  boon,  Ulklng  lo  blmMlf  obovt 
•  U^tm,  and  waUloi,  and  quadraata,  aad  borofcopei,  and  anoondanu-hard  words,  whioh  1  learet 
km  btarinf  thon  ropoatod  lo  oftt n,  witbout  knowiag  tboir  moaning. 

<«'I  would  not,  to  be  lord  of  tbit  oatile,  know  it}  fnr  a  boly  bonedUstino  oneo  aMurod 
mHwu  all  beroty«  and  tbat  thoto  woro only diflbront  names  for  Lucifer. '     twill  en- 
ktinnt  to  abridfo  Mlobelo's  narrative.     Ho  mentioned  my  uncle*s  marriaice  with  tbe  lovo- 
Wt,  tbe  gestloit,  tbe  mott  beatenly  of  womon.     Ho  mentkmod  tbat  be  had  children  i   Ibo 
friHara  of  tbe  oountete,  be  eald,  was  yet  in  a  deserted  port  of  tbe  oastle,  with  most  of  the 
fanbare  of  tboso  gay  days ;  there  be  had  removed  them  on  my  (kthor*t  return  to  the  oaetlo. 
IWilory  was  ead  aad  intrioete.      He  told  of  my  unole's  domeetic  hopplnoss  being  suddenly 
■AUrai^ly  snspeaded  by  a  habit  of  lleroenose  and  gloom,  which  be  emphotieolly  dated  from 
thi  arrival  of  my  fbther,  and  a  oonildential  sonrant  of  his,  wliora  be  culled  Aeoanio,  at  tbo 
Milt.—.*  £ven  amid  all  the  revelry  and  mirth  on  my  lord's  arrival/  said  he,  '  it  was  wbls- 
pmd  by  the  domeetios,  who  aooompaniod  them  from  Nuples,  that  the  lady  was  likely  to  lead 
I  lib  of  loBOf  nncomibrtable  splendour  i  lor,  owing  either  to  my  lord's  Joalouiiy,  or  some  sootoC 
MM  of  disquiet,  that  even  then  spread  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  her  beautiful  iiice,tboy 
bolb  nemed  resolved  on  total  retirement.     Matters  grew  more  dark  and  strange  i  my  lady 
mpt  hi  her  chamber  alone ;  my  lord  stalked  silently  through  his.     Your  lather  appoaiod 
dMnMtfed  with  tbe   distress   he   witnessed,   and  alternately  coiiibrred  with   each  aloao» 
I  ttppese,    endeavouring    to  conciliate    and    soolbo    them.     At    length    It    was   aa- 
MMesd  that  ny  lord  was  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  Grecian  isles:    this  oacurskw 
tlM  coualese,  now  near  her  conflnement,  was  not  to  accompany ;  ho  was  to  be  attondod 
Mly  byAscanio.     Ascanio,    at    this  time,   appeared   to  enjoy  tbe   confldenco   of  both 
Mmti  exoluaively.     I  envied  him  not.     My  lovo  and  fidelity  to  my  lord  were,  what 
t  domefUo's  should  be,  humble  and  distant,  though  dear.     I  lamented  my  master's  sorrows, 
iHlkoot  preouming  to  inqub'e  into  them  i  but  As<mnIo  was  bold,  forward,  and  subtle.'—*  Is 
tUi/.seanio  yet  alive?'  said  I,  'ho  might  eke  out  your  narrative  with  some  strango  parti- 
nbrs.'— •  Ho  might,  indeed  t'  said  the  old  mnn.    '  No,  signer,  hn  Is  dead ;  nnd  bis  end  wat 
ibiage  and  fenrfbl.*    I  wouUl  not  tempt  him  to  digression  by  inqulrinfr.     '  When  my  lord 
M  now  been  some  months  gone,  wo  could  perceive  that  a  greater  conNtematlon  than  over 
niped  hi  the  castle ;  packets  worn  hourly  arriving  from  abroad,  the  countess  nnvor  quitted 
Iwr  apartment,  and  my  lord,  your  fiithor,  appeared  overborne  with  ogltatlon.    At  length  It  wai 
ibMt  tbe  dose  of  autumn  i  It  had  born  a  sickly,  sultry  fenson,  and  tho  mountain  hod  been 
bwbalent ;  and  tho  people,  while  they  listened  to  its  murmurs,  said  thai  they  presaged  sad 
iei  Mrange  ovonts  would  soon  happen.     We  were  assembled  in  tho  hall  of  the  castle  for 
VMpers,  for  tho  chnpel  wa<i  thrn  ropoiring ;  a  hot  Intnrmltting  blast  breathnd  through  tho 
ciamnent,  and  snme  of  ihn  thtw^nilvn  who  had  bncn  In  Naplnn  that  day,  told  us  that  the  moun* 
tiia  bad  sent  forth  sirsntfo  sounds  In  tho  night,  and  that  tlie  city  nwultcd  the  approach  of 
tittt  evening  in  terror.     One  of  them  said,  that  as  they  came  along,  there  was  a  heavy  mur- 
Muing  through  the  woods,  and  that  thoir  tops  wovcd  without  a  broath  of  wind.    *  Yes,'  said 
nether,  Mmt  that  was  not  tho  strangest  object  I  saw  In  the  woods  to-day.'    Wo  dosirrd  him 
iOfsplain ;  and  the  domestic  then  affirmed,  with  solemn  asseverations,  that  the  count,  his 

ntiter,  had  appem-ed  to  him  that  day  in  the  wood,  at  a  little  distance  from At  this 

fintistlc  account  of  one  whom  he  know  to  be  absent  lo  the  Grecian  Islands,  all  laughed ;  when 
11m  man,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seat,  nnd  rushing  Into  the  passage  that  commiinicnfes  with 
*1m great  stairs,  called  us  loudly  to  'see  him  ascending  them, and  beckoning  to  h'm  from  tho 
iNdmlrade.'  In  a  moment  every  individual  was  in  the  passage;  the  echo  of  a»tep  was  dlKtinctty 
Hiinl,  and  some  averred  they  saw  a  shadow  pass  on  ttie  stairs.  Dut  our  attention  wns  quickly 
vitkdrawn.  Ascanio  arrived,  breathless  and  rpent ;  and  pushing  away  the  eager  Inquirers 
^  both  his  hands,  hastened  to  your  foihcr's  opart ment.  Meanwhile  evening  was  iiggraviiied 
^  a  gathering  darkness ;  a  mass  of  vapour  issued  from  the  mountain,  and  the  sun  appeared 
M  a  dim  and  bloody  globe,  in  tbe  midst  of  an  immense  vault  of  black  cloud.  Kvery  one 
^^'Wthed  an  inward  prayer,  and  none  toM  their  fcirs  to  tho  other,  when,  as  In  a  mom'inf ,  a  co- 
I^HM  of  tre,  brighter  than  noon,  rose  from  tho  mountain,  flashing  a  hotYlV)\<&\{,\«:(^^^'i^^vH 
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light  on  the  woods  and  shore,  its  edgings  lanced  with  lightnings,  and  its  centre  white  with 
faitense  heat.  It  was  suspended  a  moment  at  its  greatest  height  (or  appeared  so  to  our  eyes), 
and  the  next  came  rushing  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  floods  of  fire ;  a  strong  concussion 
of  the  earth  followed ;  the  air  and  elements  were  in  wondrous  motion ;  and  the  lightnings  or 
meteors  rather,  broad  and  flaky,  hissed  and  wreathed  in  fearful  play  on  the  turret  points  and 
casements.  When  the  first  burst  of  terror  was  over,  I  thought  of  the  countess  and  her  children : 
she  used  to  sit  with  them  in  a  high  and  lonely  tower,  of  which  I  scarcely  believed  but  it  was 

crumbled  to  ashes.    I  hastened  up  the  great  stairs,  when The  terrors  of  my  tale  are 

coming  on ;  they  are  too  strong  for  me ;  let  me  have  air — let  me  have  breath,  signor.' 

**  Solicitous  both  for  the  old  domestic  and  his  story,  I  assisted  him  to  rise,  and  supported 
him  to  his  narrow  casement.     In  a  few  moments  ho  respired.     I  watched  the  progress  of 
his  recovery ;  my  eye  was  fixed  on  his ;  it  became  suddenly  fixed  and  hollow.     He  extended 
bis  arm  from  the  casement ;  but  the  breath  which  he  had  but  just  recovered  utterly  forsook 
him — he  could  not  speak— my  eye  followed  the  pointing  of  his  finger.     The  night  was  still 
and  dark;  the  ruined  chapel  was  beneath  the  casement.     As  I  gazed,  alight,  pale  but  dis- 
tinct, fell  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  shrubs  that  have  mantled  round  them.    I  watched  it ;  it 
wandered,  borne  by  no  hand,  accompanied  by  no  step,  along  the  chancel  ( I  saw  it  gleaming 
past  our  windows),  and  expired  at  the  tomb  of  our  uncle.     Michelo  and  I  remained  aghast ; 
we  remained  near  an  hour,  silent,  scarcely  breathing — we  saw  it  return.     Then  I  tried  to 
swallow  down  the  thick  and  stifling  sensation  with  which  my  throat  was  filled.     *  Michelo,' 
said  I,     'has  this  been  seen   before?* — '  Often,'    said  the  old  man,  *by  me.' — 'Has  no 
visible  form,  no  distinct  sound,  attended  it  ?* — '  Often,  said  he  again.     '  And  have  you  ever 
witnessed  — — *— *  Listen,  signor ;  to  you  alone  would  I  tell  what  I  have  witnessed.    Other 
strange  appearances  have  long  been  talked  of  virithin  these  walls  ;  this  is  but  recent.     A  lew 
nights  ago,  when  I  first  observed  that  light,  I  was  tempted  to  follow  it.     I  thought  it  might 
be  some  one  whom  curiosity  or  ignorance  had  led  there,  and  I  entered  without  apprehen- 
sion.    The  light  that  glided  before  me  disappeared  at  the  tomb  of  Count  Orazio ;  I  heard  a 
sound  issuing  from  it,  that  could  scarce  be  called  a  groan,  or  anything  that  signifies  a 
human  accent.    I  approached  it,  I  know  not  how ;  I  shudder  now  to  tell  it;  yet  I  remem- 
ber I  did  not  shudder  then.     The  massive  grating  of   the  vault  was  wrenched  open— I 
descended — yes,  I  did  descend :  a  flash  of  light  burst  forth  again,  and  as  it  hissed  on  the 
damp  arching,  the  palls  waved  with  a  visible  motion — the    coffins  rattled   on  the  biers— 
somethuig    I   could  neither   distinguish   nor   describe,  hovered  before  my  eyes — a  pres- 
sure (not  of  a  fleshly  hand)    came  over  my  &ce ;  it   was  bony,  and  cold,  and  damp.     I 
lost  all  further  power  or  feeling  ;  and  when  I  recovered,  I  was  laid  without  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  damp  grass,  my  lamp  burning  beside  me.     Could  I  have  travelled  there  in  a 
trance?  I  hasted  to  my  turret-room :  I  stood  to  collect  my  breath— my  eyes  fell  on  that  mirror 
you  are  looking  at  now — my  face  reeked  with  lived  streaks  of  blood !    To  none  but  you 
have  I  mentioned  this.' 

**  No  one  could  hear  the  old  man*s  earnest  voice,  and  look  on  his  pale  face,  and  dis- 
believe him.  You  know  my  habit,  to  reason  on  everything ;  but  what  could  I  do  with 
what  I  had  just  seen  and  heard  ? — they  were  too  palpable  for  fancy,  yet  too  wild  for  conjec- 
ture ;  and  I  endeavoured,  alike  in  vain,  to  treat  them  as  a  fume  of  mental  vapour,  or 
to  try  them  by  any  rule  of  sober  solution.  My  thoughts  wandered  from  Michelo  and  his 
narrative  to  myself;  insensibly  I  began  to  conceive  myself  in  his  situation,  possessed,  it 
should  seem,  of  dark  secrets,  and  tempted  to  supernatural  intercourse.  I  examined,  invo- 
luntarily, how  such  an  emergency  would  find  me  prepared.  I  calculated  the  chances  of  decep- 
tion. I  inquired  into  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  and  the  probable  power  of  such  impres- 
sions over  it,  were  it  exposed  to  them.  The  result  gave  me  a  strange  satisfaction.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  called  to  such  a  trial,  and  would  approve  myself  in  it.  I  am  strong  of  frame,  steady 
of  nerve,  slow  in  perception ;  possessing  but  little  of  the  light  or  fantastic  powers  of  mind ; 
seldom  indulging  them  in  their  airy  play ;  and  when  I  do,  surveying  it  as  the  traveller  surveys 
the  fallacious  dance  of  the  fairy  lights,  only  to  shun  their  illusions.  Such  a  character  presents 
only  one  assailable  part  in  that  attachment  to  visionary  subjects,  by  which,  I  have  heard,  our 
family  are  distinguished. 

''But  even  this  has  attained  no  habitual  or  positive  influence  over  my  mind.     It  diffiises 
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ntlwr  «  diade  than  a  gloom :  its  effect  has  been  like  that  of  twilight,  whose  shadows  inspire 
a  dabioBS  and  grateful  awe — not  midnight,  that  peoples  its  dark  recesses  with  shapes  of  fear. 
The  result  of  my  deliberations  has  been  what,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  not  deli- 
berated atall— to  gratify  the  simple  and  original  impulse  of  curiosity,  by  a  pursuit  of  which 
1  vainly  flatter  mysdf  the  object  is  higher.     I  determined  to  make  Michelo  conclude  bis  nai^ 
mtive ;  I  determined  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Count  Orazio  at  night   I  need  not  tell^ou  I  accepted 
Micbelo's  offer  to  accompany  me  without  reluctance.     He  has  a  knowledge  of  private  passages 
in  the  castle,  which  may  be  useful  in  eluding  observation.     *  Signer,'  said  he,  *  the  passages 
we  must  traverse  lead  near  those  apartments  so  long  shut  up,  the  apartments  of  your  late  uncle 
and  his  countess.     You  must  permit  me,  as  we  pass  them,  to  shut  my  eyes ;  do  you,  signer^ 
lead  me,  and  as  we  draw  nearUiem,  speak  cheerfully,  and  let  me  feel  your  hand  on  mine.* 

^  I  consented  to  his  conditions.     The  watch  night  has  arrived ;  the  family  are  at  rest,  and  I 
am  in  the  turret^  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Michelo.    Ippolito !  what  is  there  in  that  nature  and 
state,  to  which  our  better  part  aspires,  that  the  belief  of  its  agency  is  thus  awful,    that  the 
thought  of  its  visible  approach  or  presence  is  scarcely  supportable  ?     I  have  no  definite  appre« 
bensioa  of  what  I  may  meet  or  see,  but  there  is  a  busy  and  alarmed  motion  within  me,  as  if 
asmething  of  evil  impended,  whose  magnitude  was  too  extensive,  or  whose  features  were  too 
terrible  even  for  expectation.    I  feel,  at  least,  that  its  contemplation  leaves  room  for  no  other 
object,  though  it  is  thus  indefinite  and  vague  itself.  I  have  brought  books ;  I  cannot  read  them. 
I  bave  commenced  several  trains  of  thought :  I  have  started  from  them  all,  imagining  I  was  in 
the  vault.     In  spite  of  my  resolution,  I  feel  my  respiration  grow  short,  and  a  sensation  like 
swelling  oppressing  my  throat.     I  will  walk  up  and  down  my  narrow  apartment.      It  will 
■ot  do......  my  steps  seem  limited  to  a  certain  track,  beyond  which  I  almost  feared  to  extend 

them,  and  their  edio  was  too  loud.  The  hour  is  approaching — a  few  moments  more,  and  the 
eaitle  bell  will  toll.    The  hour  that  I  have  longed  for,  I  almost  begin  now  to  wish  more  dis* 

taot.     I  almost  dread  to  hear  the  steps  of  Micbelo Hark  1  the  bell  tolls — the  old  turret 

seems  to  rock  to  its  echo ;  and  the  silence  that  succeeds,  bow  deep,  how  stilly  1» would  I  could 
hear  an  owl  scream  across  me !    Ha  1  'twas  the  lightning  that  gleamed  across  me.     I  will  go 

to  the  casement ;  the  roar  of  the  elements  will  be  welcome  at  such  a  moment  as  this The 

light  is  dark  and  unruly — the  wind  bursts  in  strong  and  fitful  blasts  against  the  casement* 
The  clouds  are  hurried  along  in  scattering  masses.  There  is  a  murmur  from  the  forests 
below,  that  in.  a  lighter  hour  I  could  trust  fancy  to  listen  to ;  but,  in  my  present  mood,  I 
dare  not  follow  her  wanderings.     Would  my  old  guide  were  come  1    I  feel  that  any  state  of 

fear  is  supportable,  accompanied  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  human  being Was  that 

ibrielc  fancy? — again,  again— impossible  1  Hark  !  there  is  a  tumult  in  the  castle— lights  and 
voioes  beneath  the  turret What  is  this  they  tell  me  ?" 

CHAPTER   IV. 

'*  ■  Nee  menu  mihi,  nee  color 

Certft  sede  manet,  bamor  et  in  gtnam 
Fartim  labitur.argueni 
QuBm  lenti*  penitus  macerer  ignibna.'*— Hokack. 

**  My  reason  in  confuaion  flies. 
And  on  my  cheek  th*  uncertain  colour  diet ; 
While  the  down-stealing  tear  betrays 
The  lingering  flame  that  on  my  vitals  preys."— Drydkn. 

Fioii  the  messenger  who  brought  this  letter  no  further  intelligence  could  be  obtained.  While 
^polite  read  it,  the  visionary  spirit  kindled  within  him,  and  be  wished  himself  at  the  castle, 
to  feast  his  fancy  wi  h  the  dark  imagery  of  spectred  terrors;  while  Anoibal's  mind,  differently 
eoQstructed,  was  employed  in  resisting  suspected  imposition,  and  submitting  with  stubborn 
iductance  to  the  influence  that  thus  in  crutably  overcame  him.  But  Ippolito's  curiosity  was 
BOW  as  much  occupied  by  bis  young  domestic  as  his  brother's  was  by  his  old  one.  Amused 
bjrthe  strange  circumstances  of  his  introduction,  Ippolito  had  assigned  him  an  apartment  near 
iiis  own,  and  exempted  him  from  every  office  of  servitude.  This  was  indeed  a  gratuitous  in« 
dolgence,  for  had  Cyprian,  as  he  c^led  himself,  actually  dropped  from  the  sphere  of  an* 
Atber  planet,  he  could  scarce  have  been  more  ignorant  of  everything  relative  to  this.  Ippolit* 
paroeived  it,  and  resigned  him  to  his  own  pursuits. 
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Tbe  fbnn  of  Cyprian  wai  dight  and  Kalieate,  a  profatkm  ofcheainit  hair  thiddl  hifchaahi^ 
and  deepened  the  dark  tint  of  nielanoiio))r  thought  iibat  eat  for  ever  on  his  fttce.  Hli  head 
was  seldom  raised  from  n  declining  posture ;  his  features  seldom  Tarled  their  pensive  exprBtslon» 
hut  when  they  did,  their  sadden  and  eager  hrightness  of  intelUgenee  bespoke  a  mind  of  sop- 
pressed  energies,  and  habitual  dejection.  Though  voluntarily  assuming  a  station  of  servftude, 
he  possessed  all  the  refinement  of  manner  and  aequirement  Uiat  mark  the  higher  ranks  of  foeU 
ety.  Seated  at  the  harp  or  organ,  Cyprian  poured  through  his  delicate,  half-open  lips,  m  stream 
of  sound  more  resembling  respiration  than  tones  modulated  by  art  and  practice :  they  wewtbt 
very  sighs  of  music;  while  bis  fingers,  sinking  into  the  strings,  seemed  almost  to  partake  liv- 
ing sensibility,  and  forget  the  power  of  metlDU  at  the  cadence.  As  a  painter,  his  merit 
was  distinguislied,  but  in  all  he  did  nothing  appeared  laboured,  nothing  oven  finished ;  ht 
seemed  to  possess  the  genius  of  art,  apparently  without  its  rules  or  its  labours ;  and 
over  all  was  spread  a  speoies  of  fragility,  a  certain  delicacy  of  imperfeotfon,  that  charao- 
terized  the  desultory  efforts  of  a  mind  which  only  required  stability  to  arrive  at  perfectioiL 
But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  neither  as  a  painter  nor  a  musician  did  he  remit  that  inlhi* 
ence  which  he  claimed  for  higher  offices.  He  entered  on  Ms  office  of  monitor  to  IppeUta^ 
with  a  spirit  and  power  that  actually  seemed  given  him  from  above.  Ippolito  listened  svMi 
surprise,  but  it  was  surprise  which  the  gentleness  of  the  pleader  disarmed  of  anger,  and  ioto 
which  his  eloquence  infused  admiration. 

Turning  into  jest,  however,  a  oonfliet  with  a  boy,  he  collected  the  powers  of  iopliistry  mid 
declamation  he  was  too  well  accustomed  to  wield,  and  imagined  that  a  few  sentences  «f  rapUl 
nrilliancy  would  overwhelm  the  poor  little  pleader  at  once.  But  this  menstridous  amy  wit 
displayed  before  Cyprian  in  vain;  simple,  earnest,  rincere,  he  pursued  his Horid  opponent  wMi 
the  eloquence  of  a  man,  and  the  fervency  of  an  angel.  He  was  neither  daseled  by  verblagn 
nor  disconcerted  by  subtlety,  and  Ippdito's  pride  summoned  him  in  vain  to  the  eanse  wfaidh%lv 
conscience  deserted.  The  conclusion  of  the  debate  proved  that  it  was  not  (br  victory  the  yooa^ 
disputant  had  engaged ;  he  proceeded  with  tenfold  earnestness  to  press  the  praoUeal  oenaa* 
Qoences  of  his  ooncessions  on  Ippolito.  Such  was  his  ingenuous  pride,  that  what  he  conM 
not  defend  he  dared  not  practice,  and  a  boy  caught  the  promise  of  reformation  ttom  a  blnth- 
ing  libertine.  But  a  more  difficult  task  yet  remained— to  direct  the  choice  of  life  whfle  It 
was  yet  suspended,  and  to  effect  a  trr.nsition  from  one  mode  and  habitude  to  another;  yet  td 
conceol  the  interruption,  and  prevent  the  intermediate  wanderings  of  vacancy.  At  this  momeaC, 
therefore,  Cyprian  displayed  all  his  resources—painting,  and  harmony,  and  poetry ;  and  over  idl 
his  taste  spread  a  charm,  chaste  and  mellow,  like  that  of  moonlight  on  a  landscape,  tm  IppoHto 
was  delighted  by  the  conscious  expansion  of  latent  powers,  which  he  mistook  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  ones ;  and  Cypnan  succeeded  in  recalling  to  the  forgotten  pleasures  of  nature  and  of 
taste  a  mind  fevered  by  the  noxious  stimulants  of  artificial  voluptuousness.  But  minds  thui 
habituated  arc  not  easily  weaned  from  periodical  indulgence,  and  when  the  night  arrived,  not 
all  the  taste  or  talents  of  Cyprian  could  prevent  the  chronic  fit  of  vacancy.  When  they  failed* 
even  the  penslvencss  of  the  little  monitor  would  yield  to  bis  solicitude  for  his  pupil ;  in 
the  graceful  petulance  of  airy  command,  ho  would  wind  his  slender  arms  around  Ippolito, 

and  with  female  blandishments,  declnre  he  should  not  quit  the  palace blandishments  ta 

which  he  bowed  with  the  pouting  smile  of  yielding  reluctance. 

They  loved  to  wander  amid  the  scenery  of  the  shore,  to  gaze  on  the  last  rich  day-streak 
of  purple,  on  the  landscape  melting  into  shade,  and  flattering  the  eye  with  a  thousand  mixed 
and  visionary  forms.  -  The  sea  pouring  forth  an  expanse  of  infinite  brightness,  dotted  with 
dariL  skiffs  and  galleys,  the  moles  and  promontories  stretching  their  narrow  lines  into  tlw 
sea,  and  terminating  in  watch-towers,  whose  summits  still  retained  the  sun-light ;  and  to 
the  north-east,  Vesuvius,  filling  the  view  with  masses  of  bold,  tumultuous  darkness.  They 
lingered  and  listened  to  the  stilly  sounds  of  evening,  the  flow  of  the  sea-breeze,  the  rippio 
of  the  tide,  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  seamen,  and  the  lighter  .tones  of  peasants,  who  wera 
dancing  in  groups  on  the  shore,  and  mingled  with,  though  distinct  from,  all  that  hum  of 
ceaseless  sound  which  a  populous  city  sends  forth  at  night,  forming  together  a  kind  of 
animal  music,  which  soothed,  if  it  did  not  elevate  They  lingered  till  Ippolito's  mind,  '^not 
touched  but  rapt,*'  suggested  to  Cyprian  an  opportunity  for  the  obfect  of  his  never-ending 
solicitude. 
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He  ipok«  of  earthly  things  in  all  their  ezoelleiioy  and  beauty,  being  but  if  a  veil  spread 
\Mfyn  the  fnlnesa  of  impasiable  perfection,  to  which  we  are  not  to  look,  but  through  them ;  he 
ipoke  of  the  diaaolution  of  earthly  things  aa  but  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil,  when  that  which  it 
eoaeealed  ahall  break  upon  us  in  all  its  glorious  beauty,  filling  our  renewed  faculties  with  a 
fulam  of  joy,  **  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard.*' 

I^lito  listened,  and  was  *' almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian." 

CHAPTER  V. 

«  Cum  raUto  e  sylvis,  made  eonfeett  tiiprama 
l|BoU  norm  ft»nna  Tiri,  mJaMraadaqiM  calct 
Frocedit.'*— y  I  RciL. 

"  When  firom  the  woodi  there  bolts  before  our  eight, 
Bomewhet  betwixt  a  BMntal  and  a  eiMrite, 
So  thin,  eo  ghaetly,  neagre,  and  m  wan. 
So  bare  of  fletb,  he  scarce  resembled  mao.**— DtYDm. 

SBCOND  LITTKR  PROM    ANNIBAL. 

^  Mr  last  oondasion  wu  abrupt ;  I  broke  off  in  expectation  of  something  important;  I  was 
4UM|)poiated ;  the  cries  I  heard  were  uttered  by  a  servant,  who,  passing  near  the  chapel, 
wr,  or  imagined  he  saw,  something  that  terrified  him  almost  to  death.  I  listened  to  his 
stoiy-^l  will  listen  to  such  no  more ;  they  unhinge  and  dissipate  the  powers  which  I 
fvould  wish  to  concentrate  and  to  fortify.  I  have  a  dark,  inward  intimation  that  I  shall  be 
ciBed  to  something  which  will  require  no  common  energies  of  thought  and  action.  The  only 
drottmstance  of  this  man's  fear  worth  relating,  was,  that  when  he  recovered  his  senses  he  d»- 
natided  to  be  led  to  my  father,  and  requested  his  confessor  to  attend.  My  father,  with  a  faci- 
lity that  astonished  mc,  consented;  but  the  monk  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  My  father  then 
SNmsd  to  recollect  something  that  disturbed  him,  and  was  dismissing  the  man,  when  from  the 
ntH  door  of  his  oratory  the  monk  issued,  and  stood  among  us.  His  appearance  just  at  this 
jnetttre,  his  gaunt  and  sallow  visage,  the  knots  of  his  discipline  stained  with  blood,  the  loose, 
diik  drapery  of  his  habit  which,  as  he  stood  in  the  shade,  gave  a  kind  of  floating  obscurity  to 
liii  fiMin,  combined  to  make  an  impression  on  mc  I  do  not  like  to  recall.  On  the  maa 
vbo  had  desired  to  see  him  it  was  terrible;  he  again  became  insensible,  and  was  conveyed 
fivn  the  apartment.  I  found  Micbelo  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  this  incident  bad 
prodoced,  to  defeat  my  intention  of  visiting  the  chapel  that  night ;  an  intention  of  which  it 
wvnld  be  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  late  circumstances  had  increased  or  diminish  ed  the 
force.  Hare  I  mentioned  the  confessor  to  you  before,  Ippolito  ?  If  I  have  not,  let  me  do  it 
1MW;  he  is  a  strange  being.  He  was  originally  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  Greek  communion,  the 
^non  of  which  he  renounced,  and  shortly  after  entered  into  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood 
<tf  Naples,  the  superior  of  which  recommended  him  as  a  person  of  uncommon  sanctity  and 
UQction.  To  this  was  added  the  reputation  of  his  strict  and  almost  supernatural  austerity— 
^udifications  still  more  welcome  to  our  gloomy  father. 

"  I  never  saw  a  form  and  air  more  unearthly,  a  whole  appearance  more  remote  from  the 

beings  or  business  of  this  world,  than  this  man's,  whose  name  is  Father  Raifaello  Schcmolu 

1q  his  large  fixed  eye  all  human  fire  appears  to  be  dead ;  his  face  is  marked  with  the  traces 

of  past  rather  than  the  expression  of  present  passions  or  events ;  it  seems  like  the  bed  of  a 

torrent  that  has  flowed  away,  but  whose  violence  may  yet  bo  traced  in  its  deep,  dry,  unlevelled 

AuTows.     The  very  few  who  have  seen  or  known  this  man  speak  of  him  with  a  kind  of  obscure 

fear.    He  is,  indeed,  an  object  for  superstition  or  fancy  to  scare  themselves  with.     Even  to 

iby  Qiind  he  often  has  borne  the  aspect  of  those  beings  who  are  said  to  hold  communion  with 

both  worlds,  who  are  permitted  to  mock  us  with  a  semblance  of  human  shape  and  intercourse, 

while  they  are  doing  their  dark  offices  in  other  elements  than  ours.     I  am  ashamed  to  writo 

thos  snperstitiously  of  him,  but  I  would  you  could  see  him.     For  three  following  days  Michelo 

ihrank  from  me ;  at  length  I  met  him  in  the  west  corridor,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 

^ich  I  was  determined  to  disregard,  I  told  him  I  would  visit  his  turret  that  night,  and 

<Ittttted  him.     But  on  my  repairing  to  his  chamber  at  night,  what  was  my  astonishment  when 

bs  tenaciously  refused  to  conclude  the  narrative  of  my  uncle's  disappearance.     I  entreated 

ind  expostulated :  he  was  silent.    I  again  threatened  him  with  my  father's  interference ;  bo 

shook  his  head  emphaticallv ;« *  loterferencs  la  this  busliies^'  said  be^  *  my  lord  Is  not  llkaly 
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to  use ;  he  already  knowf  all  that  can  be  told,  and  perhapt  it  not  soUeitoiii  that  all  should  be 
iLnown  to  you.*  Incensed,  I  intimated  Tiolent  means.  '  Violence  ean  do  nothing  but  destroy/ 
said  he ;  '  and  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  sending  with  pain  an  old  man  to  the  grave  bat  a 
few  days  belbre  he  would  sink  into  it  tranquilly  ? '  To  this  pathetic  obstinacy  of  the  old  man 
what  could  be  replied  ?  Yet  still  I  continued  to  importune  him,  till  casting  a  searching  glanoa 
round  the  chamber,  and  rising,  he  grasped  my  hands  for  a  moment,  and  whispered,  '  Signor, 
I  am  forbid.'  I  believe  he  meant  to  convey  the  impression  which  I  at  once  received  from  these 
words,  that  the  influence  which  constrained  him  was  more  than  human ;  still  my  solicitude  waa 
resistless,  more  resistless  for  this  dark  intimation,  and  I  pursued  the  subject  in  the  hope  of  lead- 
ing bim,  by  vague  and  indirect  questions,  to  unfold  it  '  Have  my  uncle  and  his  countess  bees 
long  dead?' — *  Their  tombs  have  stood  in  the  old  chapel  now  eighteen  years.* — *This  it 
evasive,  Michelo ;  your  knowledge  must  be  positive.' — *  Is  it  then  possible  to  know  the  living 
from  the  dead? '  said  be  wildly.  '  There  are  some  who  go  in  and  out,  and  walk  amongst  us 
as  living  things,  over  whom  has  long  been  laid  many  a  good  weight  of  earth  and  stone,  but—' 
(checking  himself)  '  for  the  Count  Orazio,  peace  to  his  bones,  they  never  rested  in  the  chi^ 
of  his  ancestors.'  —  '  Explain,  Michelo.'  —  '  Yes,  signer,  for  that  I  can  tell.  Shortly  after  the 
report  of  the  late  countess's  death — *  '  The  countess,  then,  is  dead.'—*  Pardon  me,  signer,! 
only  mentioned  the  report  of  her  death :  I  was  returning  from  a  journey  (on  which  I  had 
been  sent  by  your  father),  and  on  approaching  the  castie  by  night,  I  saw  the  chapel  illumi- 
nated, and  heard  the  chant  of  many  voices  chanting  the  requiem ;  I  hastened  forward,  aod 
learnt  from  some  of  the  attendants  that  my  lord  had  died  abroad,  and  that  they  were  noir 
interring  the  remains,  which  had  been  brought  over  by  Ascanio.  I  was  at  first  stupified  at  tbt 
shock  of  such  a  desolation.  The  countess,  the  children,  my  lord,  within  a  few  months  1  I 
recovered  a  litUe ;  I  wandered  into  the  chapel — the  service  was  over ;  the  monks  and  atten- 
dants were  dispersing ;  most  of  the  torches  were  extinguished ;  nothing  was  heard  but  tha 
low,  faint  beat  of  the  last  bell.  I  approached  the  bier,  they  had  descended  into  the  vault  to 
prepare  for  its  reception.  1  was  alone,  and  longed  for  a  last  look  of  my  master's  face.  As  I 
bowed  over  the  bier  I  thought  the  pall  moved.  I  retreated,  but  returned,  and  with  a  quivering 
hand  withdrew  it.  There  was  neither  shroud  nor  cerecloth.  I  examined  it  with  astonish- 
ment ;  there  was  no  corse,  nor  anything  belonging  to  a  corse,  within ;  the  bier  was  overspread 
with  pall  and  vestment  only.  I  replaced  them ;  I  heard  the  steps  of  attendants  ascending 
from  the  vaults,  I  retired.'-— In  vain  I  pressed  Michelo  for  conjectures  on  this  extraordinary 
circumstance ;  at  length  he  said  —  *  Sometimes  I  think,  signer,  that  if  he  be  indeed  dead, 
they  have  laid  him  in  some  remote  and  unhallowed  place,  and  the  poor  wanderer  comes  here 
to  seek  rest  among  his  ancestors,  but  cannot  obtain  it.'  A  long  pause  followed  this  me- 
lancholy and  unsatisfying  solution.  I  recollected  that  these  circumstances  must,  when  they 
occurred,  have  caused  some  amazement,  and  I  asked,  had  no  doubts  been  suggested,  no  in- 
quiries  been  made,  had  society  slept  over  these  marvels  ? 

*<  Michelo  appeared  to  enter  on  bis  narrative  with  fear.  '  Shortly  after  these  circumstance^* 
said  he,  *  my  lord,  your  father,  retired  to  his  estates  in  Apulia,  where  you,  and  most  of  your 
family,  were  bom.  I  still  resided  in  this  castle,  from  which  I  brought  my  accounts  to  yoor 
father  in  his  Apulian  residence.  About  ten  years  ago  I  set  out  on  such  a  journey  in  the  close 
of  autumn.  As  I  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Apulian  moimtains,  I  took  care  to  provide  me 
a  host  in  that  wild  country,  who,  as  is  the  custom  there,  shifted  his  hut  and  flocks,  according 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  I  expected  to  find  bim  among  the  woody  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  but  after  wasting  the  evening  in  search  of  him,  I  at  length  directed  my  mule  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  other  hut  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  In 
the  first  I  saw  a  large  company  of  peasants  were  assembled  round  a  blazing  wood-fire ;  I  joined 
them,  and  perceived  my  old  host  among  them ;  he  was  relating  a  marvellous  tale,  to  which  I 
listened  among  the  rest.  It  was  wild  and  strange ;  it  told  of  something  that  had  been 
lately  seen  on  the  mountains,  the  terror  of  which  had  driven  them  together  into  the 
valley ;  what  it  was  I  could  not  comprehend ;  some  described  It  as  a  good,  some  as  an  evil 
•pirit ;  some  said  it  was  a  human  creature  like  themselves,  and  some  affirmed,  that  it  pursued 
aiid  scared  travellers  out  of  their  senses,  to  drag  them  to  its  den,  and  prey  on  their  bodies. 
In  this  discourse  the  night  passed  on,  and  when  the  flagons  were  dry,  and  the  embers  low,  we 
stretched  ourselves  on  skins  and  leaves  around  it,  to  sleep. 
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**  •  The  itniige  talct  I  bad  heard  kept  ma  ibr  tome  time  awake,  and  as  the  Mn^  fim  throw  itf 

red  ftoama  aroand  the  hut,  I  ahnoat  fancied  I  saw  shapes  quivering  in  its  light.     At  length, 

Iwwerer,  I  oommended  my  soul  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  moontain,  and  tried  to  rest.  1  heard 

sfentle  noise  at  the  door  of  the  hot,  as  if  the  latch  were  raised  and  let  down  ng«iln  ;  I  ixnmo- 

liiately  roused,  and  just  leaned  up  on  one  elbow;  my  head  was  full  of  what  I  had  just  hoards 

nd  I  watched  the  door  sttently.     In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  something  appeared 

aft  it,  which,  after  a  panse,  entered  the  hut     When  I  beheld  it,  I  conjectured  nt  once  it  waa 

tbe  shape  that  was  seen  on  the  mountain.     It  was  indeed  ghastly  and  horrible,  and  as  it 

■ofed,  all  by  the  dnsky  ember-light,  surely  it  seemed  like  something  that  had  strayed  from  its 

prison-house  of  pain :  I  know  not  whether  it  was  from  curiosity,  or  the  very  extremity  of  my 

fear,  but  I  disturbed  no  one,  and  it  seemed  to  disregard  me.     At  length  it  drew  near  the  fire» 

and  began  a  low  muttering  sound,  accompanied  with  strange  gestures ;  and  I,  who  began  to 

ku  it  waa  busied  in  some  witchery,  dreaded  that  the  hut  and  its  inhabitants  would  in  a 

moment  be  wafted  into  the  air.     However,  after  some  time,  it  rose,  and  tottered  out  again ; 

but  after  that,  all  the  long  night,  as  the  blast  came  strong  and  loud  from  the  mountains,  such 

dokmMM  sounds  were  scattered  on  it  as  I  could  scarce  think  were  uttered  by  a  human  voice. 

The  neat  momlnflf  I  concluded  my  journey.*—*  And  did  no  consequence  or  explanation  follow 

aUthis?*-— *  Whenever  after  that  I  went  into  Apulia,  signer,  I  was  sure  to  hear  the  same  tales 

repeated.     It  waa  about  two  years  after  that,  passing  over  the  mountains,  I  reached,  about 

the  close  of  evening,  a  woody  defile,  thick  and  dark,  with  ash,  and  elm,  and  chcsnut.     As 

1  altered  it,  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  call  on  me ;  the  sound  was  like  no  sound  ever  heard  or 

uttered  before.     I  turned,  and  saw  approaching  from  behind  the  very  figure  I  had  beheld  ia 

the  woodland  hut ;  my  mule  stopped— it  approached,  and  uttered  a  sound  that  I  thought 

resembled  my  name.     It  was  dismal ;  around  me  were  the  thick  trees,  and  the  light  dimly 

appearing  above  their  tops.     I  tried  to  rush  into  the  wood,  but  my  mule  would  not  move^ 

1  stood  trembling  and  crossing  myself,  and  now  it  came  nearer,  ond  now  it  was  close  to  me. 

bipake;  but  the  sounds  were  wilder  than  the  howl  of  wolves.     Its  language  was  all  mowf 

Md  chatterings,   yet  still  it  held  me,  and  still  seemed  anxious  for  conference;  I  spoke, 

1  know  not  what,  in  a  pacifying  tone,  and  I  perceived,  as  my  fear  diminished,  it  became 

tttknilate.     It  •spake  at  length  in  a  kind  of  strange  rhyme,  which,  though  I  did  not  under^ 

ituid,  I  cannot  forget :  among  other  things  it  said— 

*  There  !•  another  of  us  here, 

Aud  we  two  dwell  alone ; 
The  raven  that  t»eet<  ua  back  doth  fly. 
And  tho  «he*wo1f  looketb  gbaatly 

When  abe  aeea  ua  by  the  moon.' 

I  DOW  acquired  some  courage,  and  spoke  to  it  rationally,  but  it  interrupted  me— 


*  And  wilt  thou  on  my  errand  go. 
Nor  b«£Be  me  with  mock  and  mow- 
Like  the  foul  thinga,  wboae  nightly  neat 
It  in  the  cranny  of  my  breaat  ? 
A  fiery  guwh  ia  in  my  throat. 
And  drowns  confeaaion'a  atrugwl^ng  note— 
Thfy  bind  mo  atrong  with  durkliog  a^ell. 
And  what  I  wiah  I  may  not  toll— 


The  leaf  that  falla,  the  galea  that  blow. 
*Tia  iu  the  roar  of  dark  orown  flood— 
Tia  in  the  moon  of  wintry  wood 
And  every  form  that  nature  weara 
Blaira  it  in  burnlab'd  charaotera. 
And  atlll  no  eye  the  tale  can  read, 


And  atill  no  tengue  doth  trump  the  deed— 
Auu  iTMtit  M.  wwu  t  lucijr  um  wii—  Still,  till  my  gbaatly  tale  la  told. 

And  oft  1  bid  on  errand  go  >  I  acream  a-nlgbt  on  wood  and  wold.* 


When  it  had  ceased,  it  released  me,  and  I  sprung  onward.  But  in  a  moment  afterwards  it 
eroned  me,  and  all  the  livelong  night  it  besot  me.  Sometimes  it  would  catch  my  mule's  bridle, 
and  stare  me  in  the  face ;  anon  it  would  be  seen  playing  its  goblin  gambols  among  tbe 
hranches  of  tbe  trees,  from  which  it  would  drop  down  beneath  my  feet,  and  then,  with  a 
wild  cry,  bound  away  into  the  woods.     I  arrived,  spent  and  breathless,  at  a  hamlet  in  the 

wood,  and ' — *  But  how  am  this  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  any  events  that  may 

Bave  happened  at  the  castle?*—'  Pardon  the  prolixity  of  an  old  man,  signer;  if  I  do  not  tell 
events  in  the  order  they  occurred  to  me,  I  shall  bo  unable  to  relate  them  at  all.  It  is  not 
long  now  since  I  sojourned  for  the  lost  time  with  my  old  host  in  the  valley ;  I  saw,  when 
1  entered,  he  was  bursting  with  strange  intelligence,  nor  did  I  wait  long  for  his  information* 
*  Two  nights  ago,*  said  he, '  we  heard  a  knocking  at  the  wicket  of  the  hut ;  we  were  too  much 
iliraid  of  the  vampire  to  open  it ;  however,  when  the  door  was  opened  in  the  morning,  it  nraa 
tooad  extended  before  it,  without  sense  or  motion.    When  it  was  brought  in  aud  revived,  wa 
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began  to  mistnist  that  it  was  a  human  creainre ;  and  when  it  wai  recovered,  it  address 
in  christian  accents,  and,  just  like  a  christian  man,  besought  us  for  shelter  and  blessed  chi 
and  talked  like  one  that  was  recovering  from  a  long  trance,  and  beginning  to  feel  hi 
feelings  about  his  heart  again.  All  that  day  he  was  faint  and  feeble,  but  still  spoke  in  chri 
accents,  but  towards  night  we  somehow  began  to  feel  uneasy  again,  not  knowing  what 
thing  it  might  be ;  and  fearful  of  some  unknown  mischief,  we  made  a  great  fire,  and  sat  i 
it  all  night,  telling  our  beads,  and  watching  as  it  lay ;  it  started  and  groaned  often,  but ; 
no  other  movements  all  night  Towards  morning  it  was  still  weaker,  and  it  besought  ( 
for  the  love  of  the  Virgin,  to  send  for  some  pious  man,  and  have  the  offices  of  christian  ct 
and  grace  done  by  it  They  sent  with  all  speed  for  a  holy  monk  to  a  monastery  in  the  n 
tains,  and  when  be  came,  he  started  at  the  8%ht  of  such  an  object ;  but  on  conversing  with 
and  receiving  clear  and  pious  answers,  he  prepared  to  receive  his  confession,  and  admli 
the  last  rites.  The  peasant  and  his  family  left  the  hut,  and  the  monk  and  the  dying  man 
left  alone :  they  were  shut  up  that  day  and  evening,  and  when  the  old  man  retume* 
was  struck  widi  terror  at  what  he  beheld.  The  penitent  had  scarce  a  moment  to  live, 
the  confessor  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state.  Ho  held  out  the  crucifix  with  a  trem 
hand  to  the  dying  man,  and  the  moment  the  breath  left  the  body  he  fainted.  While  they 
using  means  for  his  recovery  he  uttered  some  extraordinary  words,  which  they  bel 
rdierred  to  some  terrible  secret  the  confession  had  disclosed.  When  he  recovered,  he  n 
diately  prepared  to  return  to  the  monastery,  but  a  storm  arose  that  rendered  it  impossibl 
him  to  proceed.  The  monk  was  in  an  agony  of  solicitude ;  he  stalked  about  the  hut 
peeped  from  the  casement,  and  at  length  demanded  if  the  old  peasant  could  supply  him 
materials  lor  writing :  '  For  if,'  said  he,  <  the  smallest  particle  of  what  I  am  to  attest  si 
escape,  the  consequences  might  be  visited  on  me  hereafter.'  The  materials  were  proc 
the  monk  sat  down  and  wrote  all  night,  often  crossing  himself,  and  dropping  bis  pen,  and 
again  compelling  himself  to  proceed.  At  length,  when  he  had  finished  his  writing,  he  se 
to  return  to  the  monastery ;  '  and  we/  said  the  old  man,  *  are  preparing  to  follow  him 
the  body  for  interment'  I  inquired,  was  the  body  still  under  his  roof,  and  hastened  t< 
room  where  it  was  laid.  I  approached  it  in  curiosity  and  fear,  for  I  remembered  our  encoi 
in  the  forest,  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  persuaded  me  the  being  I  saw  was  bu 
I  bent  over  it :  the  distortion  of  filth,  and  famine,  and  madness,  was  on  the  oountenam 
longer.  I  viewed  it — I  could  not  credit  my  eyes;  again  I  looked  on  it  and  again;  it 
indeed  the  figure  I  had  beheld  in  the  wood,  find  that  figure,  signer,  was— Ascanio.' — * 
l^Iichelo — who  ?-»tbc  confidential  ser\'ant  whom  you  mentioned  in  your  former  narrative 
*  The  same,  signer  :  in  my  late  visits  to  Apulia,  I  had  indeed  observed  Ascanio's  absencCj 
heard  the  strange  conjectures  of  the  domestics.' — *  But  then,  Michelo,  the  monk  anc 
secret  subject  of  the  confession — did  nothing  ever  transpire  ?  are  these  intricacies  to  be  wii 
solution,  and  without  end?* — *  Peace  be  with  the  souls  of  the  departed  !*  said  Michelo,  cro 
himself.  *  Strange  means,  it  is  said,  were  resorted  to  to  suppress  that  story.  Shortly 
my  return  to  the  castle,  there  was  a  kind  of  report,  that  the  monk  was  in  possession  of 
secret,  dark  and  terrible,  relating  to  the  family  of  Montorio :  it  became  an  afikir  of  p 
consternation  and  solicitude.  The  whole  territory  of  Naples  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
posed  movements  of  the  monastery ;  it  was  said  they  were  preparing  to  divulge  somethii 
high  authority,  and  that  the  monk  who  conAsssed  the  dying  wanderer  was  to  have  an  aud 
of  the  Pope  himself ;  others  said,  that  he  had  never  been  himself  since  the  confession, 
that  the  subject  of  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  prior,  who  was  to  assume  the  coi 
of  the  affair.  At  length  it  was  certain  that  the  monk  set  out  on  a  journey,  with  num 
attendants ;  that  he  seemed  greatly  agitated ;  that  he  travelled  with  extraordinary  expedi 
that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  (though  in  perfect  health),  he  never  would  live  to  conclud 
journey ;  and  that,  after  arriving  at  an  obscure  inn  on  the  road  to  Rome,  he  could  be  ti 
no  further :  there  was  roueh  inquiry  and  commotion  about  it  The  host  and  his  family 
lodged  in  the  Inquisition,  and  several  in  the  neighbouring  village  apprehended,  and  vast  re^ 
offisred  for  the  smallest  intelHgence  of  the  monk,  or  of  the  documents  that  were  suppos 
be  in  his  possession  when  be  disappeared.  The  prior  of  the  convent,  supported,  it  was 
by  iho  •iMBEiice  of  the  famfly  of  Montorio,  pursued  the  search  with  all  the  zeal  and  tenaci 
an  inquisitor ;  but  the  grave  kept  its  secrets  well    Thu%  signor,  the  last  remaimng 
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libiKty  of  aaj  latelUganoe  relative  to  thoM  evenU  was  removed,  and  thus  we  remain  in  igno. 
raaae  and  fear.' 

*<  What  paiaed  through  my  mind  a  moment  after  be  oeased  to  apeak,  I  will  not  dare  to 
bnathe  even  to  you,  Ippolito ;  if  you  can  discover  it  from  the  question  I  asked,  you  may.'«» 
'My  fiither,  was  be  much  shocked  at  these  events?*—*  He  was  much  shocked  at  these  events,' 
nUI  the  old  man,  as  if  fearful  of  using  any  words  hut  mine.—*  Perhaps,'  said  I,  <  his  present 
^oomy  dejection  is  owing  to  their  preying  on  him  still.'—*  I  firmly  believe,*  said  Michelo, 
* tbey  continue  to  prey  on  him  still.'— There  was  a  dreary  pause;  the  bell  tolled  three.— 
<  'Us  late,  aignor ;  we  have  wasted  many  hours  in  this  melancholy  conference  :  permit  me  to 
tee  you  to  your  chamber.*  I  rose  almost  unconsciously ;  the  sound  of  what  I  had  heard  waa 
yotin  my  ean^  nor  did  it  quit  them  after  I  retired  to  rest." 

CHAPTER  VI. 


Atlfmito*q«e  leglf 


Tenral  fhigiferai.** 

It  was  not  extraordinary  that,  on  Ippolito,  these  letters  should  produce  an  eficct  merely  slight 
ud  partial.  His  mind  was  not  constructed  to  receive  the  impressions  Aonibal  wanted  to 
convey.  That  some  strange  obscurity  had  gathered  over  the  fate  of  the  late  count  and 
hti  eountess,  was  plain  from  every  part  of  the  narrative ;  yet  Ippolito,  innocent  and  noble  of 
■ind,  perused  the  letters,  not  with  suspicion,  but  with  curiosity ;  and  in  the  avidity  with 
wbiflb  he  read  a  narrative  of  wonders,  the  observation  (relative  to  his  father's  concern  in 
time  tranaactions)  which  had  been  suggested  to  the  dark  penetration  of  Annibal,  was  totally 
oiMlooked.by  his  brother.  His  two  predominant  passions,  love  of  the  marvellous  and  love 
«f  heroic  adventure,  inspired  him  with  the  thought  that  some  dark  act  of  oppression  or  violence 
had  been  committed,  tiie  unfolding  of  which  was  reserved  for  him ;  and,  as  he  thought  of 
ttU&ring  distress,  or  of  vindicating  virtue,  his  cheek  glowed,  and  his  frame  mantled  and  dilated 
irith  generous  enthusiasm.  He  was  roused  irom  his  trance  of  heroism  by  Cyprian,  who 
intted  him  to  their  evening  excursion.  Ippolito,  who  was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  is 
ifeased  with  itaelf  and  its  purposes,  complied ;  and  the  smile  which,  as  he  assented,  lit  up  hia 
beastilul  oountenance,  gave  it  almost  an  angel  brightness  and  benignity.  From  such  an 
eipressioo  in  Ippdito's  feoe  Cyprian  was  always  observed  to  turn  away  abruptly  and 
Inmblingly.  When  that  face  was  partially  averted,  he  would  view  it  with  such  a  fixedness 
as  if  his  very  mind  was  eye  :  when  it  was  turned  towards  him  with  no  marked  expression,  he 
woold  venture  timidly  to  look  up  ;  but  when  Ippolito  smiled,  Cyprian  shrunk  from  him  with 
a  sick  and  miserable  delight,  which  was  equally  difficult  to  describe  or  account  for. 

They  set  out.  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  one,  not  conversant 
with  Italian  scenery  and  climate,  to  imagine  the  beauty.  There  was  a  blaze  of  animated  but 
tranquil  loveliness  diffused  over  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky  ;  there  was  a  splendour  which  did  not 
daule,  a  richness  which  did  not  satiate ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  heaven,  not  a  dark  spot  on 
earth ;  the  eye  wandered  over  an  extent  of  view,  which  its  brightness  made  seem  immeasurable, 
and  rested  on  it  with  a  fulness  of  complacency.  Tlie  west,  that  presented  a  broad  sweep  oc 
(oklen  light ;  the  sea,  that  chequered  the  reflection  by  the  heaving  of  its  waters  and  the 
{jjidtng  of  its  vessels ;  the  wooded  windings  of  the  shore,  and  the  promontories  clothed  in  their 
BKwt  verdurous  and  lovely  hues— endless  variety  of  shape  and  shade,  from  the  dark  brown 
tofts  to  the  feathery  spray  that  quivered  in  the  breeze,  and  admitted  the  blue  sky  through  its 
iibres ;  the  spires  and  palaces,  whose  glowing  western  fronts  shone  like  jaspar  and  topaz  in 
Ihe  setting  sun— all  these  objects  seemed  to  produce  a  kind  of  visible  harmony,  as  sensible  to 
light  as  the  mingled  accordance  of  sounds  to  the  ear. 

*  They  asoended  a  path  they  knew,  which  conducted  them  to  a  recess,  where,  shadowed  by 
the  arbutus  and  the  magnolia,  they  sat  and  surveyed  the  prospect. 

*  After  a  silent  pause,  **  Tell  me,"  said  Cyprian,  **  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  poet,  but  to 
beeonversant  amid  such  scenery  as  this?"—**  Many  things  more  are  necessary,'*  said  Ippolito ; 
"labour,  and  art,  and  study,  and  knowledge,  which  must  be  supplied  by  experience,  by  obser- 
vation on  the  mixed  forms  of  artificial  life,  and  by  those  hereditary  habits  of  association, 
both  of  sentiment  and  hmguage,  which  must  be  acquired  by  an  intimacy  with  the  works  of 
Mlar  anthon.    He  who  expoees  himself  merely  to  the  impressions  of  ,iiature,  will  indeed 
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acquire  a  sensibility  of  them  ;  but  it  will  be  a  savage  and  solitary  feeling,  which  cannot  be 
embellished    from    want  of  internal  cultivation,  and  cannot  be  communicated  from  want 
of  the  aids  and  colourings  of  appropriate  language.** — **  Pardon  me,'*  said  Cyprinn,  **  your 
own  observation  seems  favourable    to    me :    you  mention  habits  of  hereditary  assooiatloo 
derived  from  one  poet  to  another ;  that  this  is  true  I  admit ;  and  if  it  be  true,  it  must  follow 
that  the  first  representations  were  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  excellence.     Now  tba 
early  poets  must  have  copied  Orom  nature  solely,  for  society  was  in  a  crude  and  elemontaiy 
state,  and  of  previous  models  the  first  artists  can  have  had  none.** 

**  When  I  mentioned  the  early  poets,**  said  Ippolito,  **  I  did  not  mean  the  aborigines  of  Par- 
nassus, the  bards  of  savage  tribes,  as  savage  as  they  whose  effiisions  were  oral  and  traditionary 
—I  meant  the  poets  of  an  age  cultivated,  but  not  so  cultivated  as  our  own.  Nature  must, 
indeed,  be  the  object  of  poetical  representation,  but  it  must  bo  nature  modified  and  conformed 
to  the  existing  habits  and  taste  of  society.** 

**  Were  I  a  poet,"  said  Cyprian,  *'  I  should  invert  your  rule,  and  admit  the  influence  of  pre- 
vailing manners  into  my  strains,  so  far  as  they  were  conformable  to  nature.  From  that  tpedei 
called  pastoral,  for  instance,  I  would  banish  that  trim  and  fantastic  garniture  which  removes 
it  from  everything  with  which  the  observation  or  fancy  has  ever  held  alHance.  Shepherds  laying 
aside  all  concern  for  the  simple  objects  and  pleasures  of  a  pastoral  life,  to  pursue  their  mis- 
tresses with  speeches,  which  to  them  ought  to  be  uoaffecting  and  unintelligible,  expending  a 
portion  of  time  which  rural  life  can  seldom  spare,  to  talk  of  pains  and  pleasures,  which  even 
refinement  feigns  to  feel,  and  which  here,  therefore,  divest  fiction  of  all  imposing  resemblance 
to  truth.  All  this  I  would  exchange  for  the  true  and  visible  imagpery  of  rural  life :  for  the 
little  peasant  boy  chasing  the  firefly,  or  feeding  the  silkworm,  slumbering  in  the  shade  aftnooD» 
or  led,  in  pursuit  of  some  wanderer  of  the  flock,  to  a  scene  of  unexplored  wildness,  treadlqg 
with  rude  awe  where  his  steps  are  not  echoed  by  human  sound,  and  gating  on  views  which  no 
eye,  save  the  eye  of  tbe  lone  genius  of  the  place,  had  ever  before  beheld,  or  touched  with  looal 
and  rural  superstition,  trembling  in  moonlight  or  in  storm,  amid  ruins,  deemed  the  retort  of 
beings  not  of  this  earth.  Or,  if  shepherds  must  bo  in  love,  I  would  represent  them  loving 
like  shepherds,  with  simple  fidelity,  with  unfUstidious  jealousy,  with  services  such  as  paatonl 
life  may  require  and  receive,  and  with  hopes  of  rustic  enjoyment,  such  as  labour  may  require 
and  simplicity  relish.  I  am  sure  an  assemblage  of  such  imagery  would  give  pleasure  to  those 
who  love  nature;  and  those  who  do  not,  might  find  at  operas  and  carnivals  shepherds  and  ahep* 
^erdesses  sufficiently  courtly  and  unnatural.** 

"  You  should  study  the  poesy  of  the  heretic  English,  as  a  penance  for  your  own  poetical 
heterodoxy,*'  said  Ippolito,  **  though  perhaps  the  task  would  have  little  of  penance  in  ic  I 
have  been  acquainted  some  time  with  the  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy ;  he  is  reckoned  a 
man  of  literature  in  his  own  country ;  and  were  he  not  a  heretic,  J  should  think  him  a  man  of 
sense  and  probity.  He  tells  me  that  (from  the  surly  independence  of  the  national  spirit,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  climate,  or  firom  a  taste  derived  from  their  ancestry)  there  is  a  spirit  in 
their  poesy,  quite  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  continental ;  a  simple  appeal  to  the  strong  and 
-common  feelings  of  our  nature,  often  made  in  such  language  as  the  speakers  of  common  life 
clothe  their  conceptions  in.  Of  this  he  describes  the  effect  to  be  inconceivable  by  a  readey 
accustomed  to  the  poetry  of  Italy.  From  their  dramas  and  poems  remote  and  heroic  odven- 
tures  are  almost  banished,  and  they  turn  with  more  emotion  to  the  indigent  peasant,  weeping 
over  her  famishing  babes ;  to  the  maniac,  who  shrieks  on  the  nightly  waste  ;  to  age,  pining 
in  lonely  misery  ;  to  honest  toil,  crushed  in  the  sore  and  fruitless  struggle  with  oppression 
and  adversity,  than  to  the  raving  princess  or  declaiming  hero.  They  have  also  a  species  of 
poesy  among  them  (unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  but  the  northern  nations  of  Europe),  which 
contributes  to  maintain  this  taste ;  the  traditionary  tales  of  their  ancestry,  the  rude  chronicles 
of  a  bold  and  warlike  people,  of  which  the  language  is  wild  and  peculiar  even  to  the  ears  of  ite 
admirers,  from  a  kind  of  quaint  and  antique  rhythm,  which  irresistibly  associated  In  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  with  the  thoughts  of  times  long  past,  with  melancholy  and  awe-breathing  re- 
membrances. These  are  the  ballads  of  the  west  and  north  of  Europe ;  they  are  set  to  a  simple 
and  monotonous  melody,  and  chanted  with  enthusiasm. 

*  There  is  a  nation  of  people  wild  and  little  known,  in  a  western  island,  whose  national 
poetry  Is  still  richer,  and  whose  harmony  is  said  to  be  more  melting  than  that  of  the  English ; 
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( have  forgot  their  ume ;  but  of  a  peoplo  so  endowed  the  name  will  not  be  always  obscure:. 
Tbe  little  poem  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  relates  tbe  actions  of  a  rude  t<h\pitn\iiy  of  that 

coootry. 

BBUVO-LIlf,  THB   IRISH   OUTLAW.* 

A.D.  ises. 

Biuxo-LiN  awoke  in  fta  night, 

Hefiiped  his  maeep  and  b«  ronatd  bia  n%lita 

Hr  dwmed  it  long  tiU  liis  Mlowen  aU 


With  fMd  and  pionder  filled  hit  lull. 

Hii  followen  fbod  and  pleader  aoaght 
¥n  m  warded  tower  to  hurdled  eoC— 
A  bead  oi  blood— they  raiaed  the  apear. 
And  nerer  a  foeman  atood  anear.— 
A  band  of  blood — they  laid  them  down» 
And  tbere  waa  not  a  meal  for  four  milea  ronnd* 

Wbere  aaintly  peace  at  If elikt  dwella. 
They  burat  the  convent 'a  seared  cella; 
And  broke  the  pix  at  altar'a  base. 
And  fluny  tbe  wine  in  the  aacriataa'a  face. 

He  ariped  hia  mace  irith  a  glumly  amile, 

rHard  to  lilt,  aad  henry  to  feel. 

Banded  witii  braaa,  and  atodded  with  ateel  J 
Tbe  mooa  abone  through  a  rift  the  while — 

He  griped  it,  and  awore  by  Mary 'a  might, 

To  go  aad  meet  the  trn? eller-wight. 

Brano-Iin  be  left  hla  tower 

All  in  tbe  miili  and  midnif^t  hoar. 

Through  moaay  beg  and  oiatted  briar, 

He  aprenf  wiUi  tlM  apeed  oi  fairy  fire, 

Vor  realed  till  hia  firm  atrp  atood 

Where  ford«t  diapart  the  the  wandering  flnod. 

OVr  Shaanon'a  broad  and  bridgeleaa  atream, 

Wna  paaaage  elae  nor  far  nor  near — 

Though  buttreaa'd  arch,  and  abadowy  pier. 

In  ita  dark  bine  ware  now  firvquent  gleam. 

He  leaned  with  hia  mace  on  tbe  red  moaa -atone. 

And  watched  ibr  tbe  atep  of  trareller  lone. 

"Waa  not  a  aoond  to  stir  the  ear— 

Waa  not  a  form  that  thought  could  fear— 

The  owlet  alept  in  tufted  nest; 

Tbe  rirer'a  ripplinga  whispered— rest. 

The  ear  might  list  nil  murmura  still 

Of  unheard  sound  the  rense  did  filL 

Tbe  eye  might  gaxe  till  forms  of  night 

*6an  quirer  in  tiie  miaty  sight. 

The  breathleaa  c«lm  of  the  lone  hour 
Held  o'er  bis  aool  unwonted  power : 
Bruno  cursed  the  atiily  night. 
And  waved  hia  mace  to  wake  hia  might; 
He  would  rather  hear  the  tern  peat  rave. 
And  about  to  tbe  teas  of  the  created  wave. 

A  afep— he  lurks  behind  the  stone  : 

A  step— he  oomea— tbe  trareller  lone- 
It  waa  a  knight  of  moody  mien, 
Hla  hand  nnglaiaed,  hia  lance  in  reat ; 
Uia  barbed  ateed  acarce  felt  the  rein, 
Hia  footing  atint  the  atirrup  preaaM. 

Thrice  aa  hia  step  the  brink  assayM, 
A  voice  of  woe  did  sweep  the  stream ; 
And  thrice  beneath  tbe  moon's  wan  beam 

A  bloody  ataia  the  wavea  embayed. 

Bruno  mahed  from  hla  tryating  place, 
And  daahed  in  the  courser'a  front  his  maoe— 
In  bone  and  brain  Ae  iron  stood, 
Reek'd  to  its  baae  both  apike  and  itud— 


Tbe  mad  ateed  beuiding  with  tbe  pain 
Rose  like  a  meCror  ia  the  mtr. 
Left  in  sore  plight  bis  rider  there, 

Aad  plunged  into  the  flood 


Bruno  rushed  on  the  atruggling  wight. 

And  bore  bim  to  the  eartb  outright  s 

On  nnj;ini;  plate,  and  riren  mail, 

Tbe  masMito  mace  did  bound  like  hail. 

He  canoot  rise,  be  cannot  Inreathe— 

His  lance  is  locked,  his  sword  in  sheathe ; 

From  gash  and  rent  the  life-blood  flowa. 

And  faint  and  sliort  his  struggling  grows ; 

His  quivering  head,  and  stark-awoln  breiHit 

The  chatie  of  bunted  life  confeas'd— 

*'  Lay  me  on  Melik's  holy  shore  t" 

His  last  prayer  aped— be  breathea  no  more« 

Tliree  paces  backward  Bruno  strode. 

And  on  tbe  corse  did  sometime  gaxe ; 

Then  in  bis  arms  aasa^ed  to  raise. 
And  felt  it  was  a  dead  man'a  load. 

He  rent  tbe  mail  from  bis  bleeding  breast. 

He  rent  tbe  gems  from  bia  plumed  creat: 
Tbe  shield  from  hia  loft  arm  unwreatbed. 
And  half  tbe  burnisbed  brand  unsheathed  ; 
Bat  be  would  not  the  visor's  band  unbrace. 
For  be  cartrd  not  to  look  on  the  dead  naan'a  Imm; 
He  heaps  tbe  spoil  on  tbe  red  moas<atone. 
And  liata  for  the  atep  of  traveller  lone. 

He  cornea— a  lone  and  lowly  wight. 

Scant  was  his  speed— and  vilde  bia  plight ; 

He  is  y'doaned  in  dusky  weeds. 

And  loud,  as  he  goes,  he  tells  his  beada. 

Bruno  'sdeigned  this  enemy 

W  ith  craft  or  weaponed  might  asaail. 

Or  melt  in  perilous  battaile  : 

So  forth  be  strode,  and  bade  bim  "  die.*' 

For  Christ's  bless'd  mother  spare  my  blood ! 

I  do  nut  plead  for  craven  life ; 

Tis  for  a  aoui'a  moat  precioua  atrifls ; 
By  Him  who  died  on  buly  rood. 

"  Warrior— I  held  a  wide  domain. 
Iron  portala  fenced  my  keep, 
Alailed  warders  watched  my  sleep; 
Warrior— I  led  a  hardy  train. 

Tbid  hand,  that  maraballed  my  bold  crew 
In  the  fell  foray  of  the  Pale, 
Armed  with  glaive  of  iron  acale. 

This  band  an  only  brother  slew ! 

"  Oh,  what  shall  give  a  murderer  reat  I         '  , 
Still,  atill  I  feel  the  worm  within. 
Still  burns  the  unqueoched  fire  for  sin^ 

And  I  have  roamod  from  east  to  weat> 
Full  fifty  choirs  their  requiems  raise; 
Ou  fifty  shrines  the  tapera  blase; 
Them  fifty  prieata  do  watch  by  night. 
With  missal  chant  and  tiper'd  rite  ; 
O'er  flourished  cross,  and  trophied  tomb. 
His  banner  waveii  in  warlike  sloom. 
And  bells  Khali  tf>ll— till  day  of  doom. 

Oh,  what  shall  give  the  murderer  reat! 
I  feel  th'  undying  worm  within. 
Still  bums  the  unqnencbed  fire  for  sin. 

And  i  liave  roamed  from  eaat  to  weat. 


C( 


*  The  anbject  of  the  following  lines  was  taken  from  a  note  on  a  pecm,  from  which  it  is  an  honour  to 
borrow  a  hint,  however  alight  or  remote.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  merit  of  thia  trifle  that  it  waa  aug- 
gested  on  reading  a  paaaage  in  *  Tbe  Lay  of  tbe  Last  Minstrel.'  It  is  lamented  that  the  scenery  of  thia 
ballad  ia  so  topical,  that  whoever  has  not  l>een  in  Ireland  can  scarce  read  it  with  pleasure ;  whoever 
haa,  will  not  be  aorry  to  think  again  of  the  ruina  of  Melik,  and  the  watera  of  the  Shannon.  Bruno* 
Un,  or  Bnfan-o-Lui,  aa  he  b  aometimea  called,  ia  a  chieftain  still  famoua  in  the  memory  of  Irish  aong. 

i  Melik,  an  abbey,  whoae  beautiful  rains  are  yet  extant  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  where  it  flows 
between  Oalway  and  Leinster. 

t  Fords  of  Melik. 
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«<  iid-from  «Mh  MinlBd  mame  I  eniv«. 
From  cloiat«red  tower  to  eremite^  care  4 
To  Mtone  and  well  1  ceaaeien  wend. 
At  cross  and  cairn  my  head  I  bend ; 
1  Vc  knelt  and  wept  from  mom  t«  -morau 
Uy  knees  aro  stone,  mine  vytrs  are  born- 
All  vain  of  penanced  lore,  the  rede 
Rite>  and  relio,  and -charmed  bead. 
And  vigil  pale,  and  pilgrim  weed. 

*'  And  now  with  faHeriag  atap  I  go— 

Tbe»e  costly  gifts  shall  Melik  gain. 
To  the  last-voiid  of  my  domain— 

(The  dark  fiaad  doth  beeet  me  ao,) 
Peace  to  the  parted  aooi  10  win 
Or  free  the  liTJng  soul  from  sla« 

Warrior— for  graoe  Ay  ipeapoa  riieafhe, 
Samay  thy  last  prayer  graeioita  be« 
80  may  tby  eoul  part  pracefaKy, 
So  Bsay  it  triampib  glorkMHriy ; 

Nor  ptange  aeool  unbless'd  in  death.* 


} 


w 


Bruno  scarce  marked  his  wofbl  tale ; 
Small  was  his  wreck  of  |>enaBee— Rde 
Scsnt  was  his  rnth  of  samtly  weed ; 

«<  Pilgrim,  a  abortnr  shrift  shall  'rail. 
If  without  book  thou  knowest  a  prayer. 
Address  thee,  for  tby  corse  lies  there." 
Sore  strore  the  man  m  agony ! 

But  Bmno  wrendted  him  withont  toil 
like  tufted  weed  from  mossy  soil. 

And  plunged  him  in  the  darksome  waste. 

And  atlU  hia  death  cry  swell'd  the  blast ; 
**  tf  ight  1  but  reach  the  shadowed  Iplre, 
Within  its  shadow  but  expire '* 

Tin  the  dark  waters  quenchM  his  cry. 

Then  Bruno  from  his  scrip  'gan  poor 

Fix,  and  chalice,  and  taper  high. 

And  rood,  av>d  altar's  imagery. 

And  vase,  and  vest  fSnr  sacristy. 

Of  monkish  wealth,  a  goodly  store. 

He  heaped  them  on  the  mesiy  atone— 
Tails  not  to  tell  how  many  a  wight 
Bowed  beneath  his  mace  Uiat  night; 
*Yai}s  not  to  tell  how  zidi  foray. 
With  dint  of  perilous  assay« 

Was  wofi  that  night  from  tnrttHer  lone. 

Bmno  homeward  now  doth  wend. 

His  prey  around  him  heary  hang  ; 
Beneath  a  part  his  sboolders  bend« 

Part  in  his  mantle  broad  he  flung. 
And  some  waa  tied  to  his  mace's  end. 

Home  he  wends  with  footsteps  wight. 
The  mo«s  beneath  his  backward  tread. 
Scant  bow*d  his  lithe  and  limber  head ; 
When  lo-  a  meteor  flames  his  tower. 
Bright  as  the  beam  from  fairy  bower 
When  wanderers -mark  o'er  wat*ry  strath. 
How  burns  the  elfin's  taper'd  path — 

So  shone  that  bright  and  wondrona  light* 

Swift  he  comes— hto  loilowers  all 
With  feast  and  foray  had  filled  his  hall. 
There  was  note  of  boasting  load. 
Pointing  to  prey,  and  stanching  of  blood. 
Till  Bruno  check'd  the  wassail  rude. 
His  eye  was  lit  with  hig^  disdain. 
As  he  threw  the  prede  njpon  the  ground 
And  leant  on  tiin  mace  with  idlea^e  slonnd. 
All  while  hi*  followers  gaxed  it  rouod  : 
Then  sadden,  with  a  startled  miear— 

**  Who  lapped  our  keep  in  nightly  fire  ? 
On  towery  ridge  of  castled  wall, 
Bartisan  and  beacon-spire. 
Casement  arch,  and  arrow  loop, 
An4  grated  cleft  and  diiak  withal ; 
A  flood  of  sheeny  flame  did  tower — 
When,  as  1  entered,  all  was  mirk." 
None  the  cause  could  rede,  I  trow. 
Much  they  mus'd  and  mnrmur'd  low« 


} 


} 


} 


«  Theloadlf  taper  thatOigMi  aar-lMdl 

Gleams  iu  a  oref  ice  of  ue  wall; 
Not  broader  Sfcn  than  fleUk's  spire, 
0*er  Shannon**  fur  and  mooulight  wave** 
Bataooa  -they  ataited  from  moody  stoux 
And  as  they  bask  round  ruddy  fire. 
Gibe  and  jcHt,  in  gamesome  sort. 
With  the  wide  wassail  cup  went  round— 

\V  hen  hark !— whi  n  hark  !— 
A  blow  upon  the  barred  door  I 

The  band  each  drew  his  unwiped  dirl 
Indiew  with  quivering  lip  his  breath. 
And  starting,  icnsfped  t  e  board  nnoeatb. 
And  glanced  aroued  the  hollow  eye. 
When  louder,  as  of  iron  auve. 
On  boss  and  bar,  the  sauting  rung— 
The  boldest  of  the  rie?er*s  train 
Pressed  on  bis  lip  bis  wary  hand. 
Seised  with  shortenM  gripe  his  brand. 
And  weat— but  ue*er  retnmed  again. 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  smiting  gren 
As  bar  and  bolt  in  sfriinteta  flew ; 
Another  goes— h  s  maxed  feere 

With  ear  that  faltered  en  the  sonnd. 
Listened,  as  down  the  Atair  he  wound 
But  theooe  nor  voice  nor  step  could  hear* 
Load  aad  more  loud  the  smiting  grew 
Others  still,  and  others  weat — 

Bruno  sat  in  his  lonely  sella— 
He  heard  his  band,  as  one  by  one 
They  trod  the  winding  stair  of  stime; 
Adown  the  footing,  hard  and  dank. 
He  heard  their  sandals*  iron  dank  : 
He  heard  them  readi  the  arclied  door. 
But  thenoe  nor  step  nor  Toioe  heard  xaor 

Waa  nigh  him  now  nor  friend  nor  fee 
Lonely  thought  his  heart  *gan  quell, 
Hia  proud  eye  'raited  its  hardiment ; 
And  slow  he  rose,  as  now  through  mi 
Of  umber'd  arch  the  door  mote  aee. 
He  sign*d  the  cross,  which  he  deemed  a  f 
And  faltered  a  broken  Are  Marie. 
Untouched,  the  door  far  backwards  fli 
What  shapps  are  they —through  mist  and 

Now  dimly  seen,  now  sudden  losr. 
That  lap  in  flame  the  fenny  bog. 
And  distant  now,  and  now  anear. 
Edge  the  dork  lining  of  the  cloud. 
Sweep  in  dim  march  the  heathy  hill. 
And  now  below  In  darkling-  dell. 
Mantle  the  toot  bed  and  matted  briar 
With  ridgy  head,  and  spiky  hand. 
Talon  and  fanp,  of  fringed  fire— 
AU  instantly  and  rlsibly  f 

Shapes,  now  sheeted  in  paly  fire. 
That  shimmer  like  the  moonshine  frost. 

Now  ambound  in  flaky  gyre 
Of  eddying  flame,  whose  high  career 
Whirls  them  round  with  waftage  loud — 
While  through  ita  bickering  volumes  stU 

Fitful  gleam*d  the  shade  wings  blue. 
In  umbeied  skull,  or  flamy  eyne. 

Like  steely  studs  in  morion  dun. 
Or  tombed  tspers  sapphire  sheen. 
Or  carbuncle  in  ebony. 

The  sight  was  drear— but  Bruno  bold 

Had  deeoaed  it  but  some  pageant  straas< 
Play'd  by  the  quaint  and  antic  i priies 
Through  fog  and  ten  that  darkling  range 
Till  *aiid  the  ghostly   oat  he  knew 
The  ahadowed  farms  of  those  he  slew. 

Stem  soowPd  *he  knigbt— his  rifted  maU 

Disdooed  has  body  gashed  and  bare : 
Wan  gleamed  the  penitent  so  pale. 

And  signed  a  shadowy  cross  in  sir ; 
And  far,  far  off  in  doady  sail 
Other  and  sadder  shapes  were  there. 
Forward— the  ^hasted  marderer  fled,. 
Mid  horror's  pith  to  plunge  his  hea^  . 
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£m  in  tlMt  dread  and  darkUof  hmar. 
His  80ul*ft  fint  impalM  urge<J  it«  power. 

Forward— lii«  tboagfato  ttDbidden  tend ; 

forward— hb  atepa  uncooacioua  lieod. 
While  as  he  tamed  his  scared  eye. 
He  sees  athwart  the  reddening  sky 
The  spectre^oud  io  folding  Ares 
Enwrap  his  castle*s  smoalderiog  spires— 
Giant-shapes  of  warlike  sheen 
Grsspiag  what  seemed  dart  and  spear ; 

And  sulphurous  lightning's  streamy  l>iuce» 

O'er  crested  tower  their  wild  forms  re^r. 

And  moutifts  of  other  than  earthly  mould 
(Gleaming  throosh  the  casements  barr*d. 
Or  o'er  the  portal  battle  scarred) 

Through  ebon  horns  rung  war-notes  bold— 
And  oTery  hue  and  tint  so  pale 

Shone  out  in  tiiat  uueanhlv  light ; 

Siiadowy  st<de  and  form  of  mist, 
Flar'd  like  the  mumj  chrysolite. 


Ruby  or  opal's  argent  Mail, 
And  emerald,  and  amethyst. 

Onward  the  ghasted  moiderer  rushed, 

Till  Sha^ni)u*s  dark  wave  checked  hb  flight ; 

Onwaid  the  Aery  fabric  urged. 
And  as  he  turned  with  hurrying  tread, 
Still  seemed  to  topple  o'er  his  head. 
Still  Tullying,  on  the  sulphured  gale 
Came  shtiek,  and  gibber,  and  gho«t-like  wail. 

Like  stripes,  his  dying  steps  that  scourgM. 

The  river^s  depths  lay  dark  in  night— 

And  his  bruad  surface,  still  and  deur. 
Gave  back  no  gleam  of  uublesa'd  light. 

He  paused  a  moment  in  breathless  fear— 
Then  with  a  cry  (whose  nightly  yell 
Oft  swaepe  its  stream,  as  Iwends  tell). 
He  pluDg*d  beneath—the  winds  are  whist — 
The  echoes  sleep- and  idl  is  hnsh'd. 


"  I  confess,"  said  Cyprian,  *'  in  these  I  find  a  pleasure  which  I  seek  in  vain  amid  th«  sen* 
tentioiu  and  cM  conceUi  of  our  poetry.  Would  I  were  one  of  the  Arcadi,  or  of  those  whose 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  enables  them  to  extend  their  influence  to  the  arts ! "— *<  Why 

thould  you  wish  for  that  influence,  and  how  would  you  employ  it  ?  "  said  IppoUto. *'  I  should 

wish  for  It,"  replied  Cyprian,  **  because  the  connexion  between  literature  and  the  arts  is  inti. 
iBate  and  inseparable;  I  would  therefore  make  each  the  channel  of  reciprocal  improvemeol 
to  the  other.  How  much  more  striking  would  the  effect  be,  it,  instead  of  the  stiff  figures  of 
oar  drama*  coming  forward  in  modern  habiliments  to  warble  modem  music,  contrasting  in- 
itead  of  representing  the  classic  or  romantic  characters  whose  names  they  usurp,  the  bard  of 
those  distant  dayi  and  regions  you  have  described,  should  appear  with  the  rude  and  flowing 
drapery,  the  harp  of  bold  unmeasured  song,  the  themes  of  old  and  wondrous  story,  and  all 
amid  scenes  suited  to  his  character :  not  among  the  glare  of  artificial  lights  and  picturings, 
but  amid  rocks  and  ruins,  the  murmurs  of  waters,  and  the  tremblings  of  moonlight  I  havo 
Bieationed  only  one  character,  but  might  there  not  be  a  thousand  others,  and  all  with  the 
appropriate  melody  of  their  age  and  nation,  simple,  or  rude,  and  wild,  as  they  might  be,  but 
all  rendered  more  interesting,  by  remembered  and  heart-touching  association,  than  the  most 
ideiitific  strains  uttered  by  modem  harmonists?  " 

'  *'  And  how  would  you  contrive,"  said  Ippolito,  **  to  extend  a  similar  improvement  to  tha 
department  of  painting  ?  ** 

':  *'  Oh  1 "  said  Cyprian,  **  that  mute  language  whose  powers  I  am  convinced  are  yet  unex* 
plored,  that  language  now  only  intelligible  to  the  eye,  I  would  teach  to  speak  to  the  very 
WttL    Instead  of  copying  the  colouring  of  one  artist,  the  design  of  another,  the  trees,  and 
tbe  fanlight,  and  the  ruins,  that  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  with  mechanical  improve- 
ment and  imitation  that  excludes  originality,  I  would  have  the  piUntor  look  around  life,  and 
within  himself;  I  would  have  him  copy  from  nature  in  a  state  of  motion,  from  existing  life; 
from  those  forms  and  shades  of  manner  and  feeling,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  animated 
fluctuation  around  us,  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  more  vivid  than  they  could  have  been, 
from  the  unimproved  state  of  society,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  masters.     I  would  make  all  my 
flgores  characters,  and  all  my  groups  circumstantial  and  narrative.     But  for  sensible  repre- 
sentation, it  is  better  to  fcD*nish  example  than  argument.    I  saw  a  painting  by  an  obscurer 
master ;  the  subject  was  common,  it  was  the  interment  of  a  corse,  it  was  the  moment  after  tho 
vsolt  was  closed.    From  the  devices  I  conjectured  it  was  the  burial  of  a  young  person,  and 
from  the  countenance  of  an  old  man  (who  assumed  no  particular  attitude)  I  was  convinced 
it  was  his  only  child.     Over  the  fhce  of  the  priest  was  spread  a  chaste  and  holy  sadness,  such 
as  men  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  to  whom  the  fixed  hope  of  a  better  life  have  made  the  inflfc- 
tfams  of  this  of  Kght  and  trivial  avail.     But  the  wretched  parent  was  bowing  to  the  priest  for 
having  performed  the  last  rites,  was  thanking  him,  with  the  humility  of  courteous  misery,  for 
having  for  ever  removed  flrom  him  his  last  earthly  stay  and  hope.     There  was  something  in  thor 
expression  of  the  old  man,  thus  trying  to  work  features,  convulsed  with  anguish,  into  a  gentle 
snrile,  to  blend  the  duties  of  the  moment  with  the  wrung  feelings  of  the  parent,  and  not  forget 

♦fc«  Amnan^i^m  ri  orrl^f  whAA  Wa  Bflnsra  Ktxii  hilfi»m«»sa  •    T  pnnnnl'  o«n*>o«a   mjraalC    Kn*    T  I^AlrMf 

at  tilt  othar  contents  of  tbe  gaUerjp  with  luffident  tranq[uillity. .  Such  ar«  the  Mbjeott  I 
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would  introduce  or  search  for  in  every  eflTort  of  mind  or  of  taste ;  and  to  every  subject,  mental 
or  artificial,  I  would  attach  its  appropriate  features  of  scenery  and  character." 

*'  And  with  the  present  scene  what  group  would  you  associate  ?  *'  said  Ippolito.  Cyprian 
paused.  **  What  if  I  were  to  take  the  pencil  from  you,  and  become  an  artist  in  your  new 
school  ?  I  feel  the  inspiration  coming.  Let  me  try.  Shall  I  slietch  a  little  friendly,  momtory 
sylph,  soliciting  with  gentle  art  a  giddy,  graceless  wanderer,  from  a  vitiated  sensibility  ef 
pleasure,  and  recalling  him  to  those  pure  and  innocent  enjoyments  which  he  blushes  to  have 
forsaken  so  long? " 

**  Oh,  my  master,  my  beloved  master,'*  said  Cyprian,  **  look  forth,  and  wonder  that  yon 
ever  forsook  thenu  This  dim  light,  that  veils  from  us  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  earth, 
gives  to  the  sky  a  dense  and  sombrous  majesty,  which  I  love  better  than  the  bright  blue  of 
noon,  or  even  the  amber  glow  of  sunset  Sec  the  high  arch  of  heaven  above  our  heads,  hew 
vast,  how  spacious — without  a  star  and  without  a  cloud.  There  is  something  in  its  aspect  of 
calm  stability  and  immutable  duration.  It  stands  in  its  strength,  and  its  silence  tells  of 
eternity." 

*<  And  see  far  off,  just  over  Capri,"  said  Ippolito,  '<  where  the  sky  is  of  a  paler  blue,  one 
little  twinkling  star  of  silver  fire,  and  above  it  the  moon,  with  her  slant  crescent,  slow^ 
coming  up.  Does  she  not  seem  like  a  bark  of  pearl  floating  on  the  deep,  dark,  blue  ocean? 
And  see,  while  we  speak,  ten  thousand  stars  are  bursting  into  brightness.  There  is  my  natal 
Saturn,  just  where  I  point ;  how  wan  he  looks  to-m'ght.  Oh,  for  a  mental  telescope,  to  read 
the  characters  inscribed  on  that  dark  speck.*'  He  mused,  and  Cyprian  observed  with 
anguish  the  change  on  his  countenance.  "  Observe,"  said  he,  recovering  himself,  "  in  this 
deep  silence  of  the  night,  the  distinctness  of  the  most  faint  and  distant  sound.  Listen  to  that 
bell  from  the  city ;  I  think  I  could  tell  the  very  convent  from  which  it  sounds.  How  solemn 
it  swells  on  the  air ;  it  is  a  death-bell." 

**  Peace  to  the  parting  soul.  Oh,  it  gazes  on  this  scene  with  other  eyes,"  said  Cyprian, 
crossing  himself. 

**  Yes,  in  a  moment,  how  changed  its  views,  its  capacities,  its  range  of  existence  and 
motion,"  said  Ippolito,  "  from  the  dark,  narrow  bed  of  suffering,  where  all  of  nature  that  vn» 
admitted  was  the  sickly  light  that  struggled  with  the  watch-taper— in  a  moment,  to  see  with 
a  spirit's  bright  and  boundless  view  all  nature,  with  her  worlds  and  her  systems,  her  laws,  her 
causes,  and  her  motions ;  yea,  and  the  mighty  Mover  himself—oh,  wonderful.'* 

**  And  thither  shall  we  follow,  though  not  now ;  we  shall  be  there  in  a  space,  which,  to  the 
duration  of  that  world,  is  as  a  moment,"  said  Cyprian,  **  and  be  assured  that  these  cool  and 
healthful  moments  of  reposing  thought,  snatched  from  the  fevering  turmoils  of  the  world,  will 
have  an  effect  that  shall  not  be  unfelt  or  forgotten  there.  There  the  best  hours  of  our  Uvea 
are  numbered  and  valued  ;  and  the  best  of  our  hours,  I  believe,  are  passed  amid  the  stUlneM 
of  nature  and  the  silence  of  thought." 

They  descended,  and  returned  to  Naples 

CHAPTER    VIL 

Thb  influence  which,  in  these  conf*  rences,  Cyprian  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  Ippolito^ 
was  singular  and  powerful.  The  obscurity  of  his  introduction,  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner% 
gave  even  a  hovering  shade  of  awe  to  impressions,  of  which  the  character  had  been  otherwise 
foint  and  fugitive.  Not  of  a  sex  to  inspire  love,  and  still  too  female-like  for  the  solid 
feelings  of  manly  friendship,  Cyprian  hovered  round  his  master,  like  his  guardian  sylph,  with 
the  officioosness  of  unwearied  zeal,  and  the  delight  of  communicated  purity. 

On  their  return  to  Naples,  Cyprian  observed  that  a  length  of  time^  elapsed  before  Ippolito 
joined  him,  though  they  had  quitted  the  carriage  together,  and  when  he  did  appear  that  his 
aspect  was  strange  and  altered.  It  wore  an  expression  of  ghastly  wonder ;  his  lips  were 
white,  and  his  eye  vacant ;  he  addressed  abrupt  inquiries  to  the  servants,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  without  betraying  the  object  of  it ;  but  from  them  he 
learned  nothing.     They  "  had  seen  no  shape,"  they  **  had  heard  no  sound ;  **  and  Ippolito's 

fntfin*riA«  aoAinaH  anAAnnUr  /*h/t/t1raH  hxr  sntnpf hinar  mnriA  than  fht*  Hiffionlfjr   nf  •■ficfyinflr  f^kam. 

Shortly  after,  Ippolito  retired  to  dress  for  an  assembly,  and  Cyprian  to  his  closet,  where^  ia 
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his  master's  absence,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  writing,  and  where  (some  whom  the 
prying  habits  of  an  Italian  servant  bad  hiduced  to  watch  bim,  declared  that)  he  gave  hinuelf 
up  to  emotions  so  terrible,  they  wondered  so  delicate  a  frame  could  support  them. 

When  Montorio  returned,  his  valet  was  summoned  to  attend  him  atone.  His  cabinet  was 
contiguous  to  Cyprian's,  who^  obeytog  an  impulse  which  his  concern  for  his  master  justified 
to  himself,  listened  at  a  partition,  in  a  state  of  solicitous  feeling,  which  the  low,  broken  sounds 
that  issued  at  hitervals  through  it,  irritated,  instead  of  appeasing :  at  times  the  words 
**  strange**— "  fearftil  ••— **  terrible"— and  every  expression  of  painful  wouder,  met  his  car.  Some 
observation  was  then  made  by  the  servant,  of  a  tendency  apparently  palliative  or  explanatory,  to 
which  Ippolito  answered  with  solemnity,  <*  Impossible  1  If  I  have  life  and  sense  I  saw  it- 
three  times  to-night— distinct  and  terrible." 

A  sentence  followed  from  the  servant,  which,  partly  from  the  stretch  of  most  painful  atten- 
tion and  partly  from  the  answer,  Cyprian  conjectured  to  be  an  inquiry  about  some  form  or 
ihape.  It  was  followed  by  some  imperfect  answer  from  Ippolito,  but  of  which  Cyprian  could 
not  discover  whether  the  imperfection  arose  from  the  form  being  too  obscure  or  too  horrible 
for  description. 

The  conference  ceased,  and  Cyprian  had  scarce  time  to  sit  down  to  his  papers,  which 
he  turned  over  with  shaking  hands  and  a  vacant  eye,  when  Montorio  entered  the  room.  He 
stalked  about  (br  some  time  gloomily,  then,  like  one  who  wakens  slowly  from  an  oppressive 
dream,  he  gazed  around  him,  and  sighed  heavily.  Cyprian,  who  wished  to  ascribe  to  himself 
the  uneasiness  that  prevailed,  lest  he  should  irritate  a  disturbed  spirit,  said  timidly,  **  I  have  been 
firriting  since  you  told  me  of  the  English  poetry,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  foolish 
embarrassment ;  I  was  anxious  and  ashamed  to  show  it  to  you."  He  held  out  a  paper,  which 
Ippolito  took  with  a  listless  hand,  and  while  he  read  it  Cyprian  watched  his  countenance  with 
An  emotion  the  fate  of  his  poetry  did  not  excite. 


THB  LADT  AND  HER  PAGS. 


It  teas  a  iweet  and  ceDtle  hour,  '' 
Twa*  the  night  of  a  ■ummer  day. 

When  a  lady  bright,  on  her  palfrey  white. 
Paced  acrosa  the  moovland  grey. 

And  oft  she  checked  her  pelfrey'i  rein, 
Aa  if  ahe  heard  footttepa  behind, 

''Twas  her  heart  of  fear  that  deceired  her  ear. 
And  ahe  heard  bat  the  paaaing  wind. 

There  tripa  a  page  that  lady  beaide. 

To  guide  the  ailken  rein. 
And  he  holds  up  there,  with  duteous  care, 
sr  foot-cloth's  aweeping  train. 


Her 


And  that  page  waa  a  knight,  who  in  menial  plight, 

For  lote  of  that  atately  dame, 
Long  served  at  her  board,  though  a  high-born  lord. 

And  a  foe  to  her  father's  name. 

Across  the  haze  there  streamed  a  pale  blaze. 
And  the  page's  cheek  blanched  with  fear ; 

**  Ob,  sec,  lady,  see !— at  the  foot  of  yon  tree. 
The  blue  fire  tLat  bums  so  clear. 

*<  *Ti8  the  prince  of  the  night,  'tis  the  elfin  sprite. 

With  his   ghflHBtly  rerelr^ ; 
"Sweet  lady,  stand,  with  this  croaa  in  thine  hand. 

Or  thou  and  I  moat  die. 

-^  For,  aa  leg^nda  tel),  an  unaeen  apell 
Doth  acreen  him  from  mortal  wound, 

IJnleaa  the  ateel  be  dipped  in  a  well 
That  holy  wall  doth  bound.** 

Sad  waa  her  heart  when  ahe  saw  her  page  part. 
And  ahe  feared  she  would  see  him  no  more. 

For  in  secret  long  her  aoul  waa  wrung 
With  a  love  that  ne'er  trembled  before. 

Oh !  what  is  the  sound  seems  to  come  from  the 
ground. 

And  now  sweeps  along  on  the  air  r— 
8h«  dared  not  to  look,  for  with  terror  ahe  ahook. 

And  ahe  tremblingly  murmured  a  pr.ayer. 


And  o'er  the  dun  heath  a  balmy  breath 

Stole  like  roses  and  Tiolets  sweet. 
And  the  lavender  blue,  all  dropping  with  dew. 

Strewed  the  ground  at  that  lady's  feet. 

"  Fair  maiden,  come  to  our  twilight  home. 

Where  we'll  sport  so  merrily; 
The  glow-worm  by  night  shall  lend  us  her  light. 

As  we  dance  round  the  grey  ash-tree. 

"  Or  with  unwet  wings  we'll  aport  in  the  springs 

That  roll  far  beneath  the  aea; 
Or  to  the  bright  moon  we'll  fly  aa  aoon,   " 

If  my  lote  tbou  wilt  deign  to  be." 

Askance  ahe  gased.  and  her  eyea  she  raised— 

A  youth  stood  timidly  nigh. 
And  of  a  truth,  'twas  as  lovely  a  youth 

As  ever  met  maiden*s  eye. 

His  tresses  brown,  that  came  mantling  down. 

Seemed  bis  snowy  neck  to  veil ; 
And  with  chrysolite  eyes,  bis  wings'  crimson  dyes 

Were  starred  like  tbe  peacock-uil. 

Hia  eye  waa  bright  as  the  north-atreamera'  light, ' 

But  hia  cheek  waa  aad  and  pale  ; 
And  the  linea  of  care  that  were  written  there, 

A  spirit  might  read  and  wail. 

But  his  sky-tinctured  vest  to  hia  eyelids  waa  pressed. 
And  his  heart  seemed  bursting  with  woe. 

And  the  white,  white  rose  that  wreathed  hia  brows. 
Seemed  pale  and  paler  to  grow. 

"  I've  watched  thee  late  and  early, 

I've  watched  thee  night  and  day  ; 
I'vp  loved  thee,  lady,  dearly, 

With  a  love  tiiat  can  never  decay. 

**  I've  heard  thy  sleeping  sigh,  lady, 

I've  heard  thy  waking  prayer; 
No  mortal  foot  was  nigh,  lady« 

But  1  was  weepiog  there.. 
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l'v«  MWtt  lwv«  0V«edy  •CmUbc  on  ihmm  \ 
An4  ^Um\\  K  mac  iMMf*  Cmt flw I" 


Tb*  My  »til    lai  iMr  mMbilInd  Uond 
Cm*  b«r  lip  ito  «rftrtMN»C  hue : 

An4  iliH  lf«r  hemi  wm  trmm* 

**  Yet  nU  tt»«e  li«r«,  «b,  te4)r  4cMi 

An4  vy  mfaMlfvl  ipiH««  cay, 
Widi  Imuw  Md  lute,  «n4  l^y  inta^ 

Sb«IJ  pUy  iliM  •  fo«a««l«y," 

All  WM  kiMbc4  and  atfll  en  tbe  «Ma  bili. 
All  wM  tiMti«4  in  tfot  eveninf  v«l«< 

Kot  m  lupiA-ksf  «ho9k.  in  Om  f  aI*. 


\,  mft  end  ilMr*  n  n«tn  nf  vo« 
Cmbc  /sr  «n  tlM  brea^  bl«M  air ; 
*rva«  wild  a*  fh«  a(r«in  aT  die  merma^  Irain, 
Wb«n  diey're  owabins  tb^ir  }«llow  hair. 


*rvaa  wtU  aa  <]m  4irr«  <1^«'  <iM<«  •"  <b«  anrg», 

TiM  BariD«r*a  lanaiy  gruwe  j 
All  wfail«  murtulB  BUttp,  tUey  tiuf  an4  tt»ey  wacp. 

And  ttMor  fU4«  OB  tiMi  flMwiicM  ware. 

Tban  it  roie  rich  and  kicb«  lik«  tlMe  dbant  oT  joy, 
Tbat  br«rftd««^  round  tba  Wraiit  bower ; 

Wban  dMTwbim  brifbt  leave  iheir  roanaiaaa  of  joy. 
To  aoocbe  bia  dyiny  bour. 

Ob  t  bew  Cbe  beart  beat,  of  tbat  lady  avnet, 
Hut  L«r  b«»rt  did  not  beat  with  fear, 

Tlie  •triiio  n»  wild  ber  im'U«>'S  bad  tiwMi 
And  ftbe  k/ved  ibo.i|$b  »ti«  tr«nabl«d  to  bear. 

But  wbo  {•  be  tbat  AittM,  with  bin  soul  In  bia  oyea. 

Wide  wftviog  a  fekbion  of  •(rel  2— 
By  tbe  fliiab  on  ber  cbeefc,  ere  a  word  ibt  eonid 

A  niuJuiip  babo  af^t  telL 


(TwM  an  Mvliin  i^rilai,  bi  Iho  ^ 

Twaa  a  wil«  ef  ttm  eMn  Uaf , 
An«  tb«  vialen  ••  ^tiaiM,  in  Urm  mA  la  tttaL 

Her  aeni  U  ber  cteeafc  did  brinf^; 

'^  UMbed,  bnabad   be  yonr  Imt,  far  yoar  Int 

fcbif bf  ij  ht'tf, 
Wltb  tbe  bnK.d  tbat  bia  pttmm  attet  fBv«  ; 
No  elfiii  wicbt  aMy  dare  ita  mi^htf 
For  'ti«  difped  io  St  Angelo'a  ware, 

"  And  tbe  eowled  frlMr,  and  eon  vast  qnire^ 

Are  waiting  o«r  nepCiala  ta  aay; 
Haaia,  lady,  baaCe,  for  fbe  MglftC^a  Uiimg  CMt, 

And  tbe  eastern  doed  ia  gray. 

"  Bat  pre  ae  tUe  eroa«  tbat'a  Ud  ia  tby  brmwC^ 
And  ffire  me  tbe  reeary  too. 


ad  lil  kAd  tbee  o^er  tbo  petileiia  a» 
On  tbe  faitb  ui  a  kaifbt  00  tne."  « 


Ob,*becare  ap  tbe  craaa  Ibat  waa  bid  la  her  bremip 
And  abe  rave  vp  tbe  ra«ary  loo— 


Aa  be  %rmpe^  tbea  he  fnwmei,  nnd  fan  aaMlO  Ibt 

And  oat  ruabed  ttie  dfin  erew. 

And  tbe  foblin  rout  fare  a  aaddenfnf  fb^Nit, 
And  dsnecd  roeud  tbem  in  nnny  a  irild  itef«  ' 

And  tbe  alender  wftiet  ei  that  Udy  cfaaate 
Waa  ctwprd  by  tbe  <dAn  king. 


I 


All  looae  was  ber  bair,  aod  ber  boMoi  waa  buv^ 
And  hie  eye  it  gtered  icfce  and  bold. 

And  bar  w«a  lip  be  praated,  and  ber  abnddori^f 
bre«»t. 
And  be  grasped  ber  leeba  of  ftld. 

But  burtant  a  Mow  aude  fbe  eeUUrtmet/o, 

Mia  iprioe  td  that  victim  feir, 
And  deadly  be  fpnttautA,  aa  bo  lAnmk  from  tbm 
wovnd. 

And  pluriitMB  erew  vaniriaed  in  air. 

"  Tve  fared  tbee,  my  love,  by  help  from  aborc^ 
I*ve  nved  tbee  frofu  aiortal  banaa;" 

And  no  word  fbe  fpofce,  b«t  Pbe  fare  blm  « look. 
And  Mok  in  ber  true  knigbfa  arau.* 


IppoUto,  Uiouifh  be  peroicd  these  lines  with  the  apathy  of  one  occupied  by  oUjer  thongbtf, 
still  seemed  anxioas  to  escape  from  them  by  teoaciotuly  seeking  employment  lie  snatcbod  tip 
the  paf^rs  that  lay  before  Cyprian,  and  vehemently  be^an  to  peruw  them.  Cyprian,  all  agi. 
tati/>n,  ros<f,  and  bexonght  him  to  restore  them.  "  They  are  not  to  be  read." — ^*  You  increase 
my  anxiety  to  exairiine  a  composition  tbat  is  written  not  to  be  reaxi,"  said  IppoUto,  with  a 
languid  imUe.— '^ They  must  not  be  read  by  you ;  to  you  they  can  aflbrd  ho  pleasure;  tbejr 
are  a  simple  tale  of  woman's  love,  and  we  men  believe  that  women  cannot  love  ;  it  is  a  tale 
not  to  be  told  fn  an  hour  of  levity,  or  when  an  Intercourse  with  the  light,  cold  characters  ci 
the  world  has  hardened  the  heart,  and  made  it  slow  to  believe  that  there  are  beings  wbo  only  live 
to  feel,  aod  who  have  died  <A  feeling.  Choose  some  other  hour,  and  bring  with  you  another 
heart.  I  shall  make  no  demands  of  outrageous  sympathy,  for  I  know  that  the  subject  is  re- 
moved too  far  from  the  world's  line  and  topic  of  feeliog  to  expect  it.  Nor  do  I  think  that  real 
auflering  ever  sought  relief  but  in  tbe  patience  of  unanswerinjr  belief.  This  is  all  I  would 
ask,  but  this  I  fear  I  would  ask  in  vain  at  such  an  hour  from  you. " 

'<  Cyprian,**  said  Montorio,  touched  by  his  words,  "the  frivolity  in  which  yon  see  me  im- 
mersed, is  artificial  and  irksome ;  I  have  a  heart  capable  of  passion,  but  the  object  capable  of 
inspiring  it  I  yet  seek  in  vain.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  I  entered  society,  with  feelingi 
ardent  In  youth  and  exalted  by  hope ;  those  feelings  are  repelled,  crushed,  almost  extinguished. 
I  submit  to  a  pitiftil  compromise  with  the  depraved  sysU;m  of  society ;  I  trifle  with  the  trUlers 
of  tlie  day,  and  languish  even  for  the  refreshing  hope  of  imaginary  excellence.  All  who  are 
beautiful,  I  can  admfre ;  her  only  who  can  love,  can  I  love."  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  threw 
up  his  dark,  ardent  eye  io  heaven,  and  stood  with  the  look  and  energy  of  inspiration. 

"  If  such  a  being  ever  existed,**  said  Cyprian,  "there  n  her  history." — "  And  U  she  yet 
alive  ?  **  said  Ippolito^<'  and  is  she  to  be  found  ?  " 

**  No  f  she  lives  no  more ;  she  has  passed  away,  as  few  have  perished,  without  note,  and 

*  Tbii  poem  wa«  eonmunleated  by  a  friend. 
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without  ftmmpbfUkot.    All  that  loves  to  cllag  rottml  tlio  imago  and  momory  of  the  dtad,  hu 
fBnalwn  her  i  aha  ptrlihod  without  a  toar*  without  a  menorial,  without  a  gmvo. 

**  Thia  if  a  narrative  of  thought!,  not  of  drcuinitaBODi^no  oar  beard,  and  no  eye  auw  biff 
•ufTeringi;  and  never  did  the  subject  of  her  sole  thought  enter  into  the  thought  of  another.  It 
if  necefvary,  before  I  begin  to  read  these  flrugmentf,  to  mention  to  yoii  that  the  writer  was  young 
In  yeorf  and  In  f entlment,  the  yory  child  of  fimplleity  and  eiuhuslusin ;  un  union  not  Imp(»islblo 
In  young  minds.  Hhe  entered  into  the  world,  she  waa  surroundt*d,  daxxh'd,  and  conAifed . 
but  her  feelings  eipandod,  as  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  ri^cent  light.  In 
the  tumult  of  new  pleasures  slie  saw  an  object,  on  whom  she  gased  with  the  amihi  of  now* 
bom  love ;  it  waa  her  last,  last  smile.  Ho  waa  UidlObrent,  buoauso  he  wu  unconscious  i  aim 
never  told  her  love,  till  its  pokthunious  disclosure  was  no  longer  a  orinie  la  a  vestal.'* 

IppoUto  prepared  to  listen,  UioukIi  it  was  now  late,  for  evury  objuot  uomblned  to  soften  him 
to  attention ;  the  obaiito  and  mellowed  light,  tho  quiet  apartment,  whoso  floating  peiAimog 
just  ftirred  flio  senfo,  the  soothing  penslveneu  of  Cyprian,  wlm  concealed  his  face  with 
bif  hand,  and  who  readM  with  tho  voice  of  ono  who  fears  to  trust  his  own  emotlena 
u  ho  reads.  <*  Tho  first  (htgrnont,**  said  ho,  •'  defcribot  her  feelings  on  tlie  sight  of  thia 
object. 

"  April  1st.— It  is  midnight— all  Is  silent  around  mo— not  a  bruexo,  not  a  murmur,  ubove» 
below.  And  I,  amid  this  stillness  of  nature,  how  and  wliut  am  I  ?— What  Is  this  feverish 
tumult  of  mind  and  sense  that  conlrusts  and  deepens  the  silence  arouud  mu  ?  Whom  have 
I  seen  1  I  know  not )  let  mo  not  speak  his  name  ;  I  will  not  tlUuk  who  hu  is ;  I  uui  most 
happy.  My  feelings  dwell  in  silence  on  their  Inward  treasure.  Tho  glodiieM  within  me  Is  still 
and  balmy,  like  the  morning  sun  of  a  vernal  duy.  There  Is  no  being  blest  us  I  am  this  night,  except 

lUm ;  he  must  bo  happy,  he  Is  so  beautiful iJow  is  a  tmuult  so  wild,  u  culm  so  deep, 

as  1  fael  Uwnight,  reoonciloable  ?    My  spirits  are  agitated,  but  my  mind  U  still 

■*  April  7th. ^Tho  costly  dulnesf,  the  cold  faces,  the  heavy  feasts  of  supercilious  grandeur 
^^  are  vanished— nil  tlut  is  tedious  has  ceased  to  be  felt.  What  matters  it  where  I  am^ 
when  ho  Is  witli  me  everywhere  ?  A  single  spoil  of  thought,  an  unuttered  wUlt,  a  moving  of 
tho  mental  lips,  brings  him  to  my  mind.  There  is  a  precious  utore  of  pleasant  thought  which 
wo  love  to  dwell  on  in  solitude,  witliout  communication  uud  without  susplciuu.  This  witli  uio 
la  the  thought  of  lilm. 

*'  Tliero  comes  to  mo  amid  crowds  a  mental  and  audibUi  whiipor  of  his  immo.  1  tldnk  of 
him,  and  happlnofs  steals  over  mu  like  tho  silent  perfume  of  evening ;  like  music  tremblhig 
over  a  length  of  moon-lit  waters. 

**  April  9tli.^For  hours  to-day  have  I  sat,  without  Ute  conscioufnefs  of  thought,  yet 
without  vacanoy  i  bii  image  fills  up  the  mind  as  If  by  fascination.  Many  passed  me ;  I  heard 
their  steps,  without  feeling  their  prruence.^Is  not  thlf  like  love? — Impossible  t  a  vestal 
eannot  lovo  {  no,  my  huppiuesA  is  unmixed  with  a  lover*s  misery  ;  no  restleMiiess,  nu  jealousy, 
no  torture  of  impossible  Impe,  no  anguish  of  disappointment.  No ;  I  may  hidulge  the«e  dreoma 
without  danger  and  without  fear,  for  1  cannot  lovo  { — It  Is  not  of  his  beauty  I  thhik,  'tis  of 
himfolfi  yet  I  remember  well  his  heavenly  form,  his  sunny  cheek,  and  Uie  ringlets  of  Ida 
brown,  brown  hair :  yet  1  do  not  think  of  them ;  I  need  not  i  tliey  are  before  me  for  ever. 

<'  April  t20th.-« Whence  ii  thiH  new  wish  to  mingle  in  tho  world?  Cun  it  be  a  wish  to  soo 
him  again  ?  Why  should  1  see  him  ?  1'hose  who  have  watched  the  showery  seintiliutlon  of 
the  meteor,  and  gased  upon  the  glorious  vlHion  with  uplift  hands  and  eyes,  do  not  wait  for  Ita 
return ;  why  should  I  waste  away  life  in  gaxing  ?  I  have  no  other  hope.  What  am  I  doing  ? 
Whcro  have  I  wandered  ?  hope  and  he— it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  tlUnk  of  danger. 

<* April  tNHh. — 1  think  too  much  of  him  ;  what  I  once  thought  lm|»osHibIe,  Is  certains 
I  think  of  him  too  much.  And  must  1  Iono  that  cherished  thought— that  charm,  whofe  silent 
agency  opens  a  glimpse  of  mental  fairy  land?  Who  would  rob  tho  poor  hermit  of  his  only 
trauuro,  tho  lovely  face  of  his  Madonna,  that  only  smiling  fkco  he  Is  over  permitted  to  seop 
and  to  which  ho  turns  In  tlie  hours  of  solitude  and  vauancy,  with  devotion  animated,  not 
eithigulshed? 

**  Such  I  had  hoped  his  image  had  been  to  me  hi  tho  vii^ihi  of  the  dark  houfi  la  the  ionoUnoag. 
of  my  cell    and  must  I  resign  it  ?- " 
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At  this  moment  several  servants  entered,  with  each  of  whom  Ippolito  successively  whis- 
pered ;  and,  after  listening  with  much  perturbation  to  their  answers,  he  rushed  from  the 
palace,  to  which  he  did  not  return  till  late  the  following  evening. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

"  Gaadet  Imagine  remm.** 

"  Rejoices  ia  the  pictured  formt  of  pact  eTento." 

The  Castle  di  Muralto,  the  residence  of  the  Montorio  family,  was  totally  unlike  the  modem 
mansions  of  the  Italian  nobility.  Very  few  vestiges  of  Gothic  architecture  yet  remain  on  the 
Continent  in  a  tenanted  state. 

The  style  of  their  palaces  is  marked  by  elegance,  lightness,  and  novelty.  Tlicir  polished 
structures  are  composed  of  marble,  mingled  with  materials  which  are  reckoned  precious  in 
more  northern  climes ;  they  are  beautified  with  all  the  orders  and  ornaments  of  architectmt^ 
and  present  images  the  most  remote  from  gloom  and  solemnity.  The  castle  had  been  buHt 
m  the  time  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily :  it  possessed  all  the  rude  and  massive  characters  of 
that  age,  darkened  by  the  injuries  of  time,  and  the  gloom  of  antiquity.  The  ramparts,  like 
piles  of  rock,  the  deep  length  of  windowless  wall,  the  turretted  and  embattled  angles,  the 
narrow. arched  doors  crested  with  the  defaced  arms  of  the  house  and  its  alliances,  some  bearing 
the  pedestals,  and  some  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  statues  that  once  frowned  over  them,  and 
whose  huge  fragments  obstructed  the  approach  of  those  their  hoary  grandeur  invited  to 
eiLamine  them ; — all  these  seemed  to  realize  the  descriptions  of  Gothic  romance,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  melancholy  awe  and  wild  solemnity.  It  stood  on  an  eminence  of  the  rich  Cam- 
pagna,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  amid  a  country  luxuriant  with  cultivation,  and 
sparkling  with  palaces,  the  castle  reared  its  scathed  and  warlike  front ;  seeming  to  enjoy  a 
sullen  repose  from  the  wounds  of  war  and  time,  and  to  tell  the  grandeur  of  those  ages  that 
beheld  it  in  its  strength.  Such  was  the  castle,  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  tell  thus  much, 
to  give  clearness  to  circumstances  which  would  appear  obscure  and  strange,  if  related  to  have 
passed  within  the  walls  of  a  modem  palace.  A  few  days  brought  another  letter  firom 
Annibal. 

'* .  I  had  before  apprised  Michelo  of  my  intention  to  visit  the  apartments  so 

long  shut  up.  He  had  again  recourse  to  dissuasives ;  but  contradictory  dissuasives  defeat 
themselves,  and  I  was  only  confirmed  in  my  pursuit  by  his  telling  me  at  one  time  it  would 
lead  to  no  discovery,  and  at  another,  that  the  discoveries  I  should  make  would  prove  a  source 
of  lasting  inquietude.  I  was  vexed  that  the  old  man  should  thus  treat  me  like  a  child, 
who  was  only  seeking  to  gratify  a  childish  propensity,  and  could  be  diverted  from  It  by  childish 
arguments. 

'*  I  entered  on  a  vindication  of  my  motives,  and  as  the  sudden  flash  of  zeal  often  discovers 
what  was  concealed  from  ourselves,  I  involuntarily  detected  an  earnestness  and  solemnity  in 
my  purposes,  of  which  I  had  not  hitherto  been  conscious.  I  desired  him  to  consider  me  not 
as  gratifying  a  vague  and  puerile  impulse,  but  as  pursuing  a  definite  object,  of  obscure  but 
real  importance— ^nd,  if  real,  demanding  all  the  zeal,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  of  the  most 
powerful  mind. 

**  *  If  my  presages  are  just,  Michelo,  I  shall  enjoy  the  highest  honour  allowed  to  man,  that 
of  confirming  the  evidence  and  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  divine  interposition  ;  and  if  they  are 
not,  I  shall  at  least  relieve  myself  from  doubts  and  fears  that  are  becoming  intolerable; 
I  shall  probably  detect  and  punish  fraud,  and  certainly  possess  a  resource  against  future 
imposition.* 

'*  As  I  said  this,  I  turned*  my  eyes  on  Michelo— but  his  countenance  was  unaltered.  I  have 
indeed  no  reason  to  suspect  him,  I  now  declared  my  intention  to  visit  the  apartments  that 
evening,  and  inquired  whether  he  would  be  able  to  procure  their  keys  ?  *  I  have  kept  those 
keys  for  many  years,  signer ;  I  enjoyed  in  my  youth  extensive  trust  under  your  uncle ;  and 
still  there  are  some  employments  which  my  lord  your  father  would  not  willingly  trust  to  others^ 
and  which  I  am  therefore  still  permitted  to  discharge.* 

'*  Michelo,  I  find,  is  one  who  tortures  his  hearers  by  perpetual  allusions  to  secrets,  of  which 
nothing  more  than  the  bints  are  ever  suffered  to  csoaoe  him ;  who  awakens  expectation  to  a 
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priDAilstate  of  ttupended eustenee^  and  leavet  it  there  gtsplng  and  nntatiified ;  and  thii  not 
m  mach  from  malevolence,  or  casual  indiacretion  detecting  itself,  as  from  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  a  mind  pressed  with  a  burthen  too  great  for  its  powers  (and  therefore  anxious  to  re- 
KeTe  itself  by  communication),  and  the  monitions  of  conscience  which  tell  it  is  not  right,  or  of 
iiear,  which  whispers  it  is  not  safe  to  disclose  it. 

**  1  have  therefore  become  accustomed  to  his  manner,  and  forborne  to  importune  him.     In 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  promised  to  attend  me.    But  by  the  beauty  of  two  succeeding 
evenings,  my  father  was  induced  to  order  ices  and  refreshments  to  the  pavilion  of  the  fountain ; 
we  were  obliged  to  attend  him.     There,  amid  the  indulgence  of  every  wish  and  every  sense  ; 
music  and  fragrance,  flowers  and  feasting ;  perspectives  through  the  foliage  lattices,  of  luzu- 
riaot  gardens,  warm  with  the  brilliant  amber  of  sunset,  which  played  on  the  limiu  of  the  view, 
io  a  quivering  flood  of  indefinite  brightness ;  of  waters  and  woods,  among  which  distant  me- 
lody floated,  breathing  alow  and  dying  note,  so  sweet,  it  seemed  caught  and  echoed  by  the 
shells  of  Ustening  spirits.     Amid  such  scenes  we  sat  in  sombrous  state,  the  mute,  sad  libellers 
of  nature  and  enjoyment,  more  HIlc  statues  that  decked  the  feast,  than  human  beings,  partak- 
ing its  pleasantness. 

"  The  third  evening  I  awaited  Michelo  in  my  apartment,  and  he  arrived  at  the  appointed 
bonr.  It  was  the  dusky  stillness  of  twilight ;  all  was  tranquil  in  the  castle,  and  the  grey  light 
that  came  paler  through  the  casements,  seemed  to  promise  quiet  and  obscurity.  We  passed 
hastily  through  the  vaulted  cloisters  that  lead  to  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower ;  and  then 
opening  a  door,  that  led  to  a  long  passage,  we  seemed  to  enter  on  a  new  region  of  the  castle. 
Here  all  signs  of  life  and  habitation  seemed  to  cease ;  the  walls  appeared  never  to  have  en- 
closed a  human  habitant.  The  very  echoes  had  a  strange  hoUowness,  as  if  they  were  for  the 
first  time  awakened  by  the  tread  of  a  human  foot,  Wc  reached  another  door,  which  seemed 
intended  never  to  open ;  Michelo  applied  one  of  several  keys  which  he  now  produced,  and  I 
was  obUged  to  assist  him  with  my  utmost  strength  before  it  yielded.  I  now  discovered 
the  foot  of  a  staircase  which  wound  beyond  the  sight,  and  on  the  balustrade  of  which  Mi- 
chelo paused  to  take  breath.  I  ascended  the  stairs ;  they  were  dark  and  narrow,  and  con. 
ducted  ns  to  a  door,  which  required  our  united  strength  again,'  to  open.  Michelo,  wha 
had  exhausted  his  in  the  effort,  feebly  staggered  onward,  when  it  yioldod,  and  sunk  into  a 
seat.  I  followed,  gazing  round  me ;  it  was  a  spacious  apartment,  apparently  heaped  with 
fisded  fhmiture,  but  of  which  nothing  could  be  distinctly  seen,  for  the  light  that  broke 
throogh  the  dismantled  casements,  and  torn  tapestries  of  the  windows,  could  only  discover 
is  sise.  Michelo  fiUteringly  withdrew  the  drapery  that  obscured  one  of  the  windows.  1 
now  looked  around  the  apartment ;  the  decay  appeared  to  proceed  more  from  neglect  than  from 
age ;  everything  was  covered,  and  almost  consumed  by  dust ;  all  the  furniture  of  a  sumptuous 
diamberwas  there.  The  bed  stood  under  a  canopy,  dark  and  defaced,  but  still  retaining 
its  draperies,  its  pillars,  and  its  plumage.  '  This  was  the  bridal  apartment  of  the  Count  Ora- 
zio,'  said  Michelo  ;  *  here  the  countess  passed  most  of  her  melancholy  life ;  and  here  — »' 
be  tnmed  away. 

"  I  inquired  why  these  apartments  had  been  shut  up,  and  why  the  costly  furniture  that  might 
decorate  the  most  modem  apartments,  was  here  suffered  to  decay  in  obscurity.  *  They  would 
perhaps  have  revived  painful  recollections,  said  Michelo,  falteringly ;  *  when  my  lord,  therefore^ 
rstarned  to  his  castle,  I  received  orders  to  remove  hither  the  furniture  of  those  gay  apartments^. 
and  then  to  dose  these  doors  for  ever,  an  order  which  I  lament  I  have  been  tempted  to  in- 
fringe.' Again  filled  with  wonder,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  these  dark  sug* 
gesHons  inspired,  I  renewed  my  importunities  to  Michelo  to  finish  the  tale  he  had  begun  in  the 
toiret-chamber. 

^  He  heard  me  with  increasing  anguish  of  perplexity,  but  with  unyieldhig  resolution.  His 
eye  wandered  round  the  apartment,  as  if  he  dreaded  that  even  the  broken  and  unmeaning 
words  he  uttered  were  overheard :  —  M  cannot,  I  dare  not ;  you  know  hot  how  I  am  strait* 
ened,'  (he  wrung  his  hands,  and  whispered  in  the  struggling  tones  of  misery) —  *  a  strong 
ann  is  stretched  out  upon  me;  it  deals  with  me  darkly,  but  feelingly ;  no,  I  cannot,!  dare  not. 
An  impulse  of  inquiry  struck  me  that  moment,  which  I  indulged,  though  I  could  not  account 
fbr. —  *  Midielo,  is  this  mysterious  silence  connected  in  its  cause,  or  its  object,  with  the  con- 
fessor Schemoli  ?  *    I  shall  never  forget  the  look  which  he  assumed  at  this  oucstion ;  his  ooun* 
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tenaace  expressed  the  mcMit  exqoiiita  pain, »  if  ibr  daager  I  had  inearrad  bj  the  queatlaii, 
while  riling  on  hia  feeble  feet,  aad  preHiog  Iiia  whole  band  oa  liia  Upa,  he  conveyed  in  the 
atroDgeat  raanner  hj  hia  attitude  the  dread  of  being  overheard,  though,  where  we  were,  it 
was  impositble  for  homaa  Usteaera  to  penetrate.  I  was  ao  oonfiMinded  bj  hia  aspect,  that 
I  forbore  to  renew  my  question,  and  a  long  pause  followed.  '  Do  yon  wish  to  aee  the 
other  apartments,  signer  r*  said  ha,  I  followed  him  with  that  sullen  rilence  with  which  we 
comply  with  the  propoaal  of  one  who  haa  recently  disappointed  ns,  and  from  whom  wa 
wlah,  in  our  spleen,  to  conceal  that  the  renninder  of  his  information  boa  interested  ua.  We 
entered  the  other  apartment  When  I  write  these  werda,  1  pause  in  thought ;  I  recollect  hmr 
important  in  the  account  of  life  that  moment  will  be,  and  I  wonder  that  even  unconadoosly 
I  approached  it  with  so  little  emotion^  This  apartment  was  like  the  other,  dark  and  decayed. 
The  light  that  streamed  through  dim  discoioored  windows,  the  last  feint  ray  of  erening^  aa- 
corded  weU  with  the  objects  it  disclosed ;  the  silent  mouldering  of  decay,  the  dusky  stillnesaaf 
desolation,  and  the  old  pensioner  of  memory,  pointing  with  withered  hand  to  the  imagea  that 
aapplied  her  morbid  and  melancholy  pleaaurea. 

**  He  proceeded  to  display  the  pictures :  the  first  was  that  of  the  Count  Orazio.  1  think  tba 
painter  to  whom  he  sat  must  have  trembled  to  raise  his  eye  to  him ;  he  must  have  felt  aa  the 
prophet  did,  when  he  beheld  steadfestly  the  countenance  of  Hazael,  and  foretold  the  suffeiiagi 
of  his  country.  It  waa  one  of  those  feces  which  tells  the  character  at  a  look ;  the  bold,  thoogkt* 
Ihl  front,  the  dark  brows  that  almost  met,  the  strong  curve,  and  prominent  lines  of  the  note, 
the  proud  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  of  which  even  the  smile  seemed  to  hold  alliance  with  contempt, 
the  rich,  dark,  sanguine  complexion,  which  seems  to  be  the  shade  the  stronger  passiona  love. 
From  such  a  character  I  would  expect  the  fiercest  bursta  of  passion ;  the  proudest  stemneaa  of 
heroism  ;  soarings  of  superhuman  virtue,  or  salliea  of  outrageous  depravity ;  the  impaasive 
brightness  of  an  angel,  or  the  potent  and  glaring  malignity  of  a  fiend. 

**  Michelo  supported  this  picture  with  an  averted  eye,  and  as  he  replaced  it,  shook  in  every  limb. 
*  And  this,'  said  he,  displaying  another,  '  is  the  portrait  of  the  Countess  Erminia :  when  I 
look  on  that  picture,  twenty  years  seem  to  pass  away,  and  I  feel  aa  I  did  when  I  first  saw  her. 
Such  she  was  with  that  gay  air  of  careless  loveliness;  yet  even  then  there  were  some  who 
spoke  of  a  melancholy,  a  dejection  that  they  said  was  discoverable  through  all  her  beauty  and 
splendour.  I  could  not  see  it-..she  was  so  lovely,  that,  to  me,  she  ever  appeared  to  amila.* 
He  continued  to  speak,  I  believe ;  I  hoard  him  not,  yet  the  murmur  of  his  praise  dwelt  on  my 
ear,  aa  something  that  accorded  with  my  own  feelings,  and  that  was  pleaaant^  though  aotdia* 
tinct  to  me.  I  remained  in  the  mute  trance  of  admiration ;  I  knelt  without  a  breath,  without 
a  sound,  almost  without  a  thought,  before  that  picture.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  beheld 
beauty,  ever  knew  what  was  love :  I  will  not  call  beauty  that  assemblage  of  colours  to  which 
the  cold  eye  of  judgment  gives  the  praise  of  harmony,  and  quits  it ;  no— 4t  is  the  communieac 
tion  of  unknown  pleasure;  it  is  the  discovery  of  that  unexplored  chord  of  mind,  which  ia 
touched  for  the  first  time  by  the  hand  of  harmony ;  it  is  the  realiaing  those  forms  which  float 
in  the  morning's  dream  in  the  musings  of  twilight ;  it  is  the  picture  of  Erminia.  In  a  apaoo 
which  appears  aa  a  moment,  I  had  experienced  every  emotion  tiiat  accompanies  the  varied 
character  of  passion ;  the  delicious  anguish,  the  painftil  joy,  the  fear  sweeter  than  hope,  the 
hope  sweeter  than  enjoyment ;  the  visionary  existence,  the  pictured  dream  of  thought,  tho 
high  and  superhuman  tone  which  this  passion  alone  gives  to  the  feelings  and  the  character. 
In  a  moment  I  had  lived  the  whole  life  of  a  lover  t  it  was  no  longfer  a  picture  before  which  I 
knelt.  I  was  convinced  the  original  yet  existed.  It  seemed  to  me  more  probable  thai  the 
aun  should  be  blotted  from  heaven  than  that  such  a  being  should  be  permitted  to  quit  existence, 
without  trace  and  without  resemblance.  There  was  a  reality  in  my  feelings,  a  fixed  per- 
suasion of  her  certain  existence,  which  I  know  not  what  to  ascribe  to,  except  the  Uving  love- 
liness of  that  form ;  brows  that  thought ;  eyes  that  spoke ;  lips  that  smiled-.smiled  mutably 
with  living  and  sensible  change ;  hair,  of  which,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  gansy  waving,  I 
held  my  breath  aa  I  gaied.  She  stood  aa  in  her  days  of  early  happiness ;  the  scene  and  at- 
titude were  sylvan ;  a  fewn  waa  flying  from  her,  to  which  she  held  out  her  hand ;  mine  waa 
extended  too.  And  her  hair.*it  ia  that  dark  brown,  whose  deepening  waves  and  tendril 
ringleta  have  a  sunny  and  bumlAed  brightness,  that  resembles  the  foliage  of  a  bower,  tinged 
with  the  rich  varietiea  of  antnmnal  Ught ;  bnt,  ohl  to  olay  with  those  ringlets,  to  look  in  those 
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living  eyes,  to  kirn  that  breathing  nedu  Yov  think  me  mad^I  may  be  to.  Wat  1 1)  whee, 
y.neeling  and  atteitingthe  lovely  form  Ittelf,  I  vowed  to  purrae  the  original  through  the  world, 
to  prcierve  ray  aflectlong  for  her  with  vettal  tacredneis,  to  malie  life  a  long  pilgrimage  of 
love,  and  never  to  know  peace  of  mind  or  body  till  I  diioovered  and  posietsed  her? 

•*  \Vhatever  may  be  thought  of  ruch  a  retolution,  I,  at  least,  experienced  from  it  what  I 
rxpected ;  it  composed  my  mind ;  it  exalted  and  gratified  my  feelings ;  from  its  bold  im* 
practicability,  1  actually  derived  an  inviting  omen.  It  teemed  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  my 
jatsion  ;  it  teemed  to  promise  that  no  difflcultiei  should  obstruct  that  pursuit  which  had  tet 
out  by  daring  all. 

'*  The  light  was  now  declining  fiut ;  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  I  entered  the  cabinet ;  my 
original  purpose  had  been  uttcriy  forgotten ;  but  another  resource  was  suggested  to  mo  as  I 
wot  quitting  it,  and  the  thought  made  me  bless  my  happy  facility  in  designing.  I  took  out  my 
tablets,  and  before  the  beam  that  seemed  to  linger  on  her  countenance,  like  my  own  gaze,  had 
died  away,  I  sketched  a  likeness  with  such  fidelity  as  convinced  me  the  original  inventor  of 
painting  was  love.  I  continued  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  by  a  light  which  none  but 
the  quickened  eye  of  passion  could  have  distinguished  anything  by ;  and  the  sketch,  so  perfect 
at  first,  seemed  to  want  a  million  of  touches  when  held  to  the  picture.  I  continued  to  add 
them,  rather  with  the  pleasure  than  the  hope  of  amendment.  But  Michcio,  tcrri6ed  at  my 
delay,  supplicated  me  so  earnestly  not  to  expose  us  to  the  danger  of  discovery,  that  relo^ 
lantly,  at  length,  I  quitted  the  apartment.  It  was  late  when  I  regained  my  own,  which  I  did^ 
however,  in  safety  and  obscurity.  When  I  was  seated  at  my  kunp,  I  reflected  (and  you 
probably  have  anticipated  me)  on  the  views  with  which  my  pursuit  had  commenced,  and  the  vi* 
tionary  indulgence  by  which  I  had  suffered  them  to  be  suspended.  The  being  who  goes  forth 
In  the  doubtlhl  oonfidence  of  a  supernal  summons,  and  the  shadowy  dignity  of  an  agent  of 
heaven ;  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  his  nature,  and  dreading  a  demand  for  more  than  all ; 
and  vrho,  when  arrived,  employs  the  hour  of  hi«  trial  in  Kneeling  before  a  picture,  and  pouring 
out  passion  to  an  insensible  representative  of  the  dead,  certainly  presents  no  very  consistent 
image  of  human  resolution.  While  occupied  in  these  sngo  thoughts,  my  eyes  glanced  on  tlio 
picture  in  my  hand,  and  I  .forgave  myself.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed  not  in 
■ell^reproaoh  and  resolutions  of  future  fortitude,  but  in  finishing  and  colouring  it.  I  now  mix 
with  the  family,  with  the  picture  of  Erminia  in  my  bosom,  and  feel  like  one  who  hat  found  a 
treature,  which  he  tmiles  to  think  those  around  him  are  ignorant  of;  like  one  who  carries- 
bout  him  an  invisible  talisman  against  care  and  pain,  against  the  apathy  of  unawakcned  M- 
ing,  and  the  vacancy  of  an  unemployed  life. " 

CHAPTER    IX. 

*  Sed  mihi  rel  tellus  optem  priiis,  iraa  debUcat, 
Vel  pater  omnfpotena  adigat  nte  fulmina  ad  nmbraa'- 
Ante  pudor  qnam  to  violo,  ant  tua  jura  reiolTo."— ViaciL. 

**  But  oh,  may  earth  her  dreadful  gulf  display, 
And,  ffaping ,  snatch  me  from  theivolden  day ; 
May  f  be  hurl'd  by  heayen's  almighty  sire, 
Transtlaed  in  thunder,  and  involved  in  fire. 
Down  to  the  shades  of  hell,  from  realms  of  light— 
Ere,  aacred  honour,  I  betray  thy  cause 
In  word,  or  thought,  or  yiolate  thy  laws!**— Pitt. 

In  this  letter,  romantic  as  it  was,  Ippolito  discovered  strong  traces  of  real  passion,  such  as 
exists  under  the  most  unexpected  circumstances,  and  contends  for  its  existence  with  diilicuUics 
which  any  other  person  would  decline  as  impracticable.  But  for  light  subjects  of  thought  ho 
bad  now  no  leisure,  no  wish.  One  object,  dark  and  bewildering,  filled  all  his  thoughts.  Since 
ttie  night  he  had  betrayed  so  much  agitation  on  his  return  Arom  an  excursion  with  Cyprian, 
he  had  never  recovered  his  tranquillity.  He  appeared  either  in  contemplation,  or  in  strong  men- 
tal debate  ;  perplexity  and  fear  were  in  all  his  movements,  and  theso  had  become  so  irregular^ 
as  to  suggest  he  was  engaged  in  no  ordinary  pursuit.  The  day  he  usually  passed  alone ;  about 
midnight  he  quitted  the  palace,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  where  no  one  followed. 
and  none  could  conjecture.  At  this  change  his  gayer  acquaintance  laughed,  his  friends  won- 
dered, and  Cyprivi  wept.  But  silence  and  wonder  wero  all  the  resources  they  hud  ;  hit 
silence  rcn\ained  impenetrable.     Sometimes  ho  mingled  in  society,  and  laughed  and  fluttered 
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with  the  eager  gaiety  of  one  who  is  reeolfed  to  snateh  a  respite  from  pain ;  but  however 
pleased  or  pleasing  others^  the  clock  striking  twelve  dissolved  the  speU.  Beyond  that  boor, 
neither  pleasure  nor  importunity  could  procure  his  stay.  He  rose  abruptly,  dismissed  his 
servants,  nor  was  visible  tOlthe  morning,  when  he  returned  alone  and  slowly  through  the  Strada 
di  Toledo.  Sometimes  he  admitted  Cyprian,  and  listened  to  a  continuation  of  the  frag, 
ments,  because  he  was  not  interrupted  by  demands  for  comment  or  approbation ;  while  Cy- 
prian, ignorant  of  anything  that  held  alliance  with  art,  read  simply  on,  hoping  that  attention 
was  included  in  silence,  or  even  when  he  discovered  negligence,  compromising  for  the  pleasure 
of  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Ippolito. 

**  May  7th. — This  perpetual  struggle  is  worse  than  either  alternative.  To  do  all  I  dread  to 
do— to  see  him  again,  were  only  the  guilt  of  a  moment.  Would  it  not  be  better  than  to  waste 
life  in  this  misery  of  uncertain  debate,  which  neither  possesses  the  resolution  of  innocence, 
nor  the  enjoyments  of  guilt  ?  What  if  I  see  him  no  more  ?  But  why  not  see  him,  ever  pre- 
sent as  he  is  to  my  thoughts  ?  Is  he  not,  perhaps,  more  seductive,  more  fatally  lovely  to  the 
eyes  of  imagination  than  of  seose  ?  Yes,  I  will  see  him,  I  will  gaze  on  him,  I  will  discover 
how  unlike  the  object  of  my  thoaght,  the  image  of  this  dream,  he  is ;  and  then  I  shall  cease 
to  think  of  him. 

''May  16th. — I  have  again  seen  him;  I  am  yet  breathless;  I  cannot  yet  look  into  my 
mind ;  yet  let  me  think — yes,  I  nave  thought  enough  now  for  life.  I  shall  think  my  livelong 
convent  hoars  away. — Ob,  he  is  gloriously  beautiful !  What  thoughts  hover  around  his 
image,  like  music  streaming  before  the  approach  of  aerial  visitant ;  like  the  clouds  of  amb^ 
and  rose,  that  mvest  and  mingle  with  the  form  of  some  fine  creature  of  the  elements.  In  such 
a  gay  blaze  of  mental  brightness  he  burst  upon  me.  When  the  tints  of  the  evening  gathered 
round  the  group  on  the  Corso,  I  hoped,  I  dared  to  hope,  he  might  pass — in  the  obscurity  he 
might  pass  without  seeing  me— my  sigh  would  be  unheard,  my  burning  cheek  would  only  be 
felt  by  me ;  I  might  see  him,  I  might  even  touch  him  as  he  passed.  Among  the  group  near 
me,  I  saw  a  plume  that  overtopped  the  rest— it  advanced— oh,  the  tremulous  pant,  the  suffo- 
cating swell  of  expectation !  I  could  not  believe  it  for  very  excess  of  joy — he  approached ; 
I  saw  him  not,  nor  heard  him :  it  was  all  mist  and  darkness  with  me  then ;  but  I  felt  it  was  he, 
and  I  felt  he  was  gone.  His  departing  was  like  the  dying  away  of  a  scented  gale— rich,  languid, 
overpowering;  from  that  moment  there  was  a  delicious  sickness  in  the  air;  there  was  a  soft 
oppression  at  my  heart ;  I  could  not  speak,  and  had  any  one  spoken  to  me,  I  feel  I  must  have 
answered  with  my  tears.  All  night  have  I  sat,  repeating  to  myself  at  long  intervals,  *  I  have 
seen  him.*  Morning  is  now  dawning  through  my  chamber,  yet  still  is  evening  and  the  Corso 
with  me. 

*'  May  20th. — Can  I  remain  in  this  state  of  dotage?  Yet,  dare  I  look  into  my  heart,  he  is 
food  and  rest  to  me ;  yet  I  say  I  do  not  love ;  he  is  thought,  and  dream,  and  vision  to  me ; 
— yet  I  say  I  do  not  love;  my  prayers  are  offered  to  him  ;  yet  I<lo  not  love.  Oh,  whither 
sha  1  I  turn  ?  I  am  sore  beset.  Let  me  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  whom  I  have  offended, 
rather  than  that  heart  which  has  betrayed  and  destroyed  me.  What,  shall  I  say  *  I  have 
fiinned .'    Must  it,  must  it  then  be  a  sin  to  love  ? 

"  May  27th. — And  this  was  love ;  darkly  I  floated  on  ;  I  never  felt  the  tide ;  but  when 
the  light  breaks,  I  am  on  the  ocean  waste;  alone,  frozen,  aghast. — Had  I  heard  of  a  tale  like 
this  in  the  days  of  my  innocence,  how  had  I  condemned  the  self-deluding,  self-betrayed  wretch ! 
Oh  ye  who  boast  of  virtue  yet  untried,  who  defy  temptations  that  n^ercy  yet  has  spared  you ! 
i  was  once  pure  like  you ;  like  you  I  was  proud.  But  I  have  strayed  from  the  fold,  I  have 
wandered  in  the  wilderness.     The  servant  of  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  her  first  love,  the  guide 

of  her  youth,  and  gone  after  strangers 

**  June  dd. — It  is  neither  light  nor  darkness  with  me  now ;  I  am  in  a  mixed  and  twilight 
state :  would  I  could  sleep !  Oh  for  a  deep,  still  slumber,  such  as  I  slept  when  I  dreamt  I  did 
not  love !  and  oh  for  such  dreams  that  lit  that  slumber — for  those  bright  bursts  of  vision  that 

had  drank  the  meteor's  light,  and  were  the  forms  of  heaven !    They  are  gone 

*  «  •  • 

"  They  talk  of  going  to  Rome :  let  them  carry  me  where  they  will :  whence  is  this  passive- 
ness?     He  hiS  quitted  Naples;    1  smite  my  breast,  but  my  heart  continues  to  bea^ 
there  still 
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'  **  July  7th. — What  have  a  few,  a  very  few  months  made  of  me !  Oh,  Heaven  !  I  wai  to 
happy,  it  was  a  sin  to  make  me  miserable.  I  was  absorbed  in  divine  things,  dead,  though  in 
the  world,  to  the  thhigs  of  the  world ;  alive  only  to  the  objects  of  that  where  I  believed  my 
heart  and  treasure  were.  Mine  were  the  pure  pleasures,  the  hallowed  hopes,  the  calm  corrected 
ndnd;  a  light  that  flowed  from  heaven  shed  a  glad  and  quiet  brightness  around  me,  and  I 
rejoioed  to  walk  in  that  light.  The  morning  awoke  me  to  prayer ;  at  night  I  paused  upon 
the  blameless  day,  and  sunk  to  sleep  in  prayer.  I  reckoned  that  every  day  should  be  like  the 
last,  as  free  from  guUt,  as  far  from  pain ;  that  I  should  float  on  their  equal  motion,  as  on 
the  wings  of  a  cherubim,  to  that  place  of  which  I  believed  my  enjoyment  certain  and  near. 
Is  it  so  short  a  space,  and  am  I  so  lost  already  ?  Am  I  already  this  feverish,  distracted,  guilty 
being,  who  ventures  every  day  a  more  daring  length  in  indulgence,  a  length  she  would  have 
trembled  at  the  preceding  one,  and  while  she  measures  with  miserable  and  reverted  eye,  the 
distance  she  has  strayed  from  the  path  of  peace,  feels  also  that  it  has  brought  no  nearer  the 

object  for  which  she  has  wandered  till  she  has  lost  herself? 

«  •  •  « 

<*  July  15th  —It  came  to  me  cherub-smiling;  it  rose  on  me  like  the  morning  with  her 
hundred  hues  and  shapes  of  brightness ;  joy,  and  beauty,  and  splendour,  all  that  is  gay  and 
rich  in  life,  all  that  can  seduce  the  senses  and  the  heart,  danced  around  it  in  fairy  vision. 
I  looked,  and  listened,  and  was  destroyed ;  and  this  was  love.  In  the  smiles  of  its  birth,  la 
the  cherub-dawn  of  young  passion,  who  thought  of  groans  and  anguish  ?  Yet  let  me  acquit 
Heaven  ;  from  the  first  I  trembled  and  I  feared :  I  touched  the  cup  with  a  (altering  lip  ;  but 
oh  1  the  sweet,  sweet  draught ! 

«*  July  27th.  And  I  took  no  warning  from  my  distracted  devotions :  from  my  long  volup- 
tuous day-dreams :  from  my  coldness  to  better  thoughts.  Oh !  if  these  sufferings  would 
make  me  hate  their  cause ;  if  these  anguished  and  consuming  hours  could  make  me  impatient 
or  resisting,  there  might  be  hope ;  but  oh  !  not  tears  flowing  for  ages,  could  wash  away  the 
characters  his  first  and  single  sight  wrote  on  my  heart. 

**  Day  and  night  my  mind  seems  to  hang  over  that,  with  silent  and  helpless  contemplation. 
Nothing  rouses  me,  except  to  an  impatience  of  disturbance.  Guilty,  I  cling  to  it.  Miserable^ 
I  cling  to  it.  Self-condemned,  I  cling  to  it.  I  have  sunk  into  a  dull  and  lethargic  passivcness, 
and  the  reproaches  of  conscience  sound  like  the  storm  in  the  ear  of  sheltered  dotage,  vexing  his 
deafiiess,  but  not  disturbing  his  sluggish  comforts. 

•*  July  21 ^I  pray— while  a  lurking  hope  tells  me  my  prayers  will  aot  avail.     I  vary  their 

form ;  I  seem  to  redouble  my  earnestness,  while  something  dares  to  whisper  me,  I  would 
recall  him,  did  I  fear  they  would  be  granted. 

**  I  determined  on  some  occupation  for  the  day,  to  hide  from  myself  how  it  is  always  oc- 
cupied ;  and  while  I  think  I  am  engaged,  a  consciousness  that  to  think  of  him  will  be  its  only 
employment,  seems  to  mock  at  my  efforts,  and  I  feel  it  without  emotion — without  a  wish  to 
rettst,  or  a  fear  to  yield ;  resolutions  formed  with  a  consciousness  they  will  not  be  kept — the 
purposes  of  life  maintaining  a  faint  war  with  its  employments ;  tears  stifled  by  indulgences, 
from  which  their  feeble  remonstrances  take  away  pleasure,  while  they  leave  the  guilt ;  and 
prayers  contradicted  at  the  moment  they  are  offered  up  by  the  whispers  of  a  rebel  heart. 

"  Such  am  I  become  !— object  of  fatal  passion— come  and  see  what  you  have  made  me  t 
f^o^comc  not  to  see  me  rejoice  in  my  guilt — come  not  to  cast  away  compassion  on  sufferings 
whose  enumeration  only  gives  me  a  strange  and  dreadful  delight. 

** July 23. — ^"Tis  in  vain;  I  resist  no  longer;  I  cannot  live,  and  not  be  this  being;  or  to 
cease  to  be  guilty,  I  must  cease  to  be.  Nor  dare  I  wish  that ;  nor  do  1  wish  it.  This  misery 
ii  but  too  precious  to  me ;  all  that  I  have  ever  tasted  of  pleasure  should  not  purchase 
from  me,  love's  lonely  bitter,  midnight  tear.  And  dare  I  call  this  suffering?  Oh,  no.— No, 
Qo^  his  smile,  his  wicked,  witching  smile,  upbraids  me  when  I  do. 

**  His  eye  is  on  me, — it  seems  to  ask  me.  Do  I  complain  ?  Strange  and  wondrous  being, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  me  ?  His  image  comes  to  my  soul  like  the  moon  in  the  night  of 
itorms.  Amid  the  dark  masses^amid  the  billowy  ridges — amid  the  mixed  and  angry  streaks; 
the  bursts  in  brief  and  rejoicing  splendour,  and  gilding  their  thwarting  and  fighting  forms  with 
beauty,  while  the  vexed  traveller  looks  up  and  blesses  the  sight  for  a  moment. 
"July  25.— And  is  it  a  crime  to  love?.    Have  I  changed  the  passion  or  the  name?    la 
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jny  childhood  I  loved  the  light  of  the  setting  ron  ;  the  gush  of  the  twfltght  breese ;  the  pelo 
and  wandering  moon ;  glossing  with  her  light  the  fleecy  fretwork  of  a  summer  sky.     I  sdd  I 
loved  them  ;  can  I  not  love  him  as  I  loved  them ;  with  sinless,  placid,  imtroabled  love  ?    Is 
he  not  the  work  of  the  same  hand  ?    Were  they  not  both  ftmned  to  be  lored  ?    Is  it 
curse,  that  I  most  mingle  guilt  with  the  feelings  which  all  others  indulge  in  umooence  ? 
I  not  think  of  him  as  of  them— bright,  beautiful,  distant,  impassable  ?    Can  I  not  rft  •■d 
gaze  life  away,  without  a  wish  to  soar  upwards?    No,  no.     These  words  fall  from  my 
they  come  not  fW)m  the  heart. 

**  The  wOd  and  lawles  thought,  the  wish  of  the  dream,  I  dare  not  tell  myself  of,  teteh 
a  vestal  cannot  love  a  human  being  as  she  loved  a  moonbeam  in  her  childhood. 

**  July  26. — There  are  a  thousand  ebbs  and  flows  of  fbeMng,  known  only  to  the  mkid  that  Umt, 
but  which  make  me  tremble  every  moment,  lest  my  perturbation  should  discover  them  to 
others.  His  name  I  hear  without  emotion  when  any  other  member  of  his  fiunOy  is  mentlbiied  by 
it,  but  when  applied  to  him,  when  he  is  talked  of  by  the  most  careless  speaker,  my  frame  tMBi^ 
my  eyes  grow  misty ;  ruined  as  I  am,  my  mind  smiles  with  a  sad  and  guilty  joy  at  that  name— 

**  His  name  I  scarce  ever  dare  pronounce,  my  throat  swells  when  I  would  breathe  it ;  but 
how  I  delight  to  hear  it  uttered,  and  how  many  wretched  pretexts  of  subtlety  I  erni^oy  to 
introduce  a  conversation  that  will  involve  the  mention  of  him ;  and  when  it  sneoeeds»  mid 
when  his  name  is  mentioned,  do  they  not  see  how  I  pause  and  how  I  tremble?  Alae  I  what  if 
they  do?  Am  I  not  beheld  by  an  eye,  to  shrink  from  which  the  detection  of  aw<Nrid  would 
be  well  exchanged? 

*' My  sufferings  are  very  great ;  who  but  me  has  known  misery  without  relief— 

who  but  me  has  known  despair  without  hope  ?  We  deceive  ourselves  with  sounds :  when  we 
talk  of  despair,  we  mean  not  that  relief  is  impossible,  but  that  relief  is  distant  or  doubtfhL-* 
But  whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Is  there  one  speck  in  my  horizon  ?  No,  no,  no.  Dark,  and  de- 
serted, I  wade  through  floods  of  desperation.  I  struggle  without  vigour.  I  rise  withont  con- 
solation. '  I  sink  without  hope.  In  those  hours  of  intolerable  anguish,  when  the  mind,  wearied 
with  suffering  and  stung  to  frantic  energy,  is  driven,  like  the  importunate  widow,  to  knock 
loud  and  eager  at  the  door  of  hope  ;  in  those  hours  I  have  said  to  myself,  who  or  what  shdl 
aid  me?  Show  me  difficulties  to  be  overcome — show  me  sufferings  to  be  endured.  GUve  me 
to  contend  with  all  earthly  and  possible  things,  and  I  will  do  it.  What  will  I  not  do  ?  Bat  I 
am  as  dust  in  the  whirlwind.  I  am  as  a  leaf  in  the  torrent  that  has  swept  away  the  foreet. 
The  force  and  current  of  things  bear  mc  along.  To  please  me,  the  order  of  nature  must  be 
inverted.  The  Deity  must  change.  The  woman  must  seek  the  man,  and  be  accepted.  The 
▼estal  must  be  perjured  with  impunity ;  therefore  I  turn  to  hope,  I  turn  to  time,  I  turn  to 
space,  I  turn  to  self  (for  to  self,  endless  in  resource  and  exhaustless  in  consolation,  we  turn 
and  cling  last),  and  all  is  despair.  But  shall  I  dare  to  say  so  ?  I  have  made  ray  purchase- 
yes,  1  have  sold  my  soul  for  a  smile — I  am  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Oh  my  love,  my  love !  haet 
thou  not  asked  too  much  ?  Oh,  look  not  on  me  with  that  smile  of  innocent  loveluiesa. 
Glance  not  on  me  that  fatal,  fatal  eye.  Move  not  before  me  with  that  witching  form.  Do 
not,  or  I  shall  think  all,  all  too  little.     But  surely  thou  hast  asked  much,  my  love 

"July  27. — Of  the  moon — I  sometimes  think  he  gazes  on  it  when  I  gaze,  and  then  a  g^osh 
of  tearful  pleasure  fills  my  eye,  and  I  wipe  it  away  to  catch  the  moment  of  simultaneous 
gazing.  Of  the  breeze—  I  guess  it  is  cooling  him,  and  then  I  spread  my  parched  and  pallid 
cheek  to  it  to  taste  pleasure  with  him. 

*'  But  my  supreme  delight  is  to  breathe  his  name  to  the  ear  of  midnight  with  idiot  stealth  ^ 
in  the  deep  and  silent  hour,  when  the  night  vapour,  fine  as  an  infant's  breath,  stands  in  the 
air ;  when  the  leaf  of  the  poplar  and  the  aspen  is  unmoved ;  when  there  is  a  hissing  in  the 
ear  for  every  stillness ;  then  I  love  to  lean  from  my  casement  and  utter  his  name — once,  and 
softly:  then  swift,  and  bright,  and  thronging  myriads  of  images  float  in  glittering  play 
around  me. 

"  Then  the  early  mom,  the  tepid  glow,  the  vernal  birth  of  cherub  passion,  rushes  on  me. 
The  first  meeting — the  rapturous  flutter  of  young  alarm — the  expansion  of  a  new  sense — ^the 
opening  burst  of  a  world  of  pleasure,  these  are  with  me— his  name  makes  them  present.  I 
am  absorbed  in  them,  I  rush  on  with  their  unconscious  flow.  Some  image  of  new  and  daring* 
indulgence  arrests  me,  I  start,  I  recoil — but  I  only  recoil  to  see  I  have  trone  so  far.     'Tis 
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>  ?  J    lenimpoflsible  to  go  too  far  than  to  return.    I  bedtate— I  am  lost wbtn  I  recover  I 

It  y|    oi  weq^,  thinking  I  onght  to  shed  the  tear  of  penitence,  and  feeUng  H  it  only  the  tear  of 

t  ^1       **My  20. — And  ii  it  a  crime  to  lore  ?    I  cannot  unite  the  thonghti  of  guilt  and  him, 
r  pA    vhea  I  bend  over  my  mind,  when  hif  image  smiles  on  me,  wiien  the  gnih  of  early  pleasure 

iills  my  heart,  I  am  no  longer  guOty,  I  am  no  more  wretched,  I  am  only  the  happy  visionaiy 
who  has  given  up  life  for  a  dream  of  joy -.. 

**  Yet,  sometimes  I  am  sorely  smitten  with  fear  and  perplexity.  Sometimes  I  would  give 
irorldg  to  know  If  I  am  thus  utterly  lost,  if  there  is  no  hope  for  one  who  has  dared  to  love. 
I  hare  leant  from  my  window  kk  the  anguish  of  my  solicitude ;  I  have  gazed  on  the  stara 
walkiag  fai  their  bri^tness,  I  have  asked  them— Is  there  any  hope  ?  I  determined  to  decide 
it  by  the  first  I  should  see  fall  to  the  right,  and  I  dared  to  dream  that  He  who  regulates  the 
jpifniw'^  (light  might  dhroot  the  fioOl  of  the  meteor  for  good  to  his  waiting,  trembling  creatora 
I  llDgered,  and  there  M  oae  to  the  right,  and  then— I  felt  it  gave  no  ease  to  me. 

"  Retoming  throogh  tlie  portieo  this  evening  I  met  a  dog,  who  looked  wistfully  at  me ; 
the  mote,  melanoholy  eye  caught  me,  I  attempted  to  go,  he  continued  to  gaze  on  me.  In  the 
importudty  of  my  misery,  I  said— art  thou  a  spirit,  and  hast  thou  a  power  to  serve  me  ?— •! 
tora  mysdf  away  in  time  to  save  my  reason.** 

:"  And  was  there  such  sensibility  ?  "  said  Ippolito,  bursting  out ;  **and  was  it  suffered  t« 
pine  to  death?  Was  there  such  a  heart  ?  And  was  it  permitted  to  break  ?  Oh,  thou  lom 
and  lovely  trembler ;  bad  I  been  the  object  of  thy  affections,  strong  and  gentle  as  they  were 
how  would  I  have  sought,  bow  would  I  have  soothed  thee,  how  would  I  have  kissed  away  the 
precioQB,  precious  tears,  and  looked  in  thy  timid  eye  for  the  first  beam  of  restored  hope."  «e 

**  These  are  but  sounds  of  softness,"  said  Cyprian.  **  Alas !  what  could  you  have  done 
for  one  whom  nature  and  society  condemned  ?  " 

"  Natnre,"  said  Ippolito^  *'  is  no  enemy  to  love ;  and  for  society,  I  would  have  borne  her 
in  my  anns  through  the  world,  while  one  remained  for  me ;  I  would  have  resisted  every  person 
tliat  opposed:  I  would  have  fought  with  every  man  who  dared  to  asperse  her ;  I  would  have 
borne  her  to  some  quiet  retreat,  hallowed  by  solitude  and  love ;  for  her  I  would  have  despised 
and  relinquished  a  world  that  could  neither  understand  nor  taste  such  enjoyments  as  ours ; 
and  in  the  breatliing  pause  of  quiet  delight,  smiling  I  would  have  asked  her,  bad  love  no  coun« 
terbalance  for  his  pains  ?  ** 

*' DreadAiI,  delicious,  maddening  sounds,"  murmured  Cyprian;  'they  had  undone  her} 
blessed  be  the  saints,  she  heard  them  not ;  shame  was  Dot  added  to  her  sufferings ;  she  died 
by  draughts  of  slow  aod  cruel  poison,  but  not  the  maddening  cup  of  feverish  impurity ;  oC 
k»ve  she  died,  but  pure  and  penitent.  Had  she  heard  such  sounds,  even  dying,  she  would  have 
ielt  tlie  racking  wish,  the  luxurious  tumult,  the  groan  of  death  had  been  mixed  with  the  sigh 
of  desire ;  you  could  not  have  kept  the  sinner  on  earth,  and  you  would  have  rent  a  peni- 
tent from  heaven.  But  no,  no,  no ;  she  slumbers  in  the  dark  bed ;  she  cannot  hear  those 
sounds,  her  ear  is  as  dull  as  the  dead." 

*'Boy,"  said  Ippolito,  ** it  would  have  saved  us  both;  she  had  not  died  of  disappointed 
passion,  and  I  had  been  spared  many  a  dark  and  feverish  hour.  But  I  wander ;  I  was  not 
the  object  of  the  passion  you  describe." 

*'  You,  and  you  alone,"  said  Cyprian,  with  a  burst  of  feeling.  **  You  she  loved,  and  by 
you  was  she  destroyed.  For  you  she  tempted  the  dangers  of  guilty  pleasure ;  for  you  she 
dared  to  wish,  to  hope,  to  madden ;  for  you  she  trembled,  she  sorrowed,  and  she  wept ;  will 
you  believe  she  loved,  Montorio,  she  died  for  you  ?  " — "  For  me  !  for  me  ! "  exclaimed  Ippolito. 
while  his  frame  quivered,  and  a  glow  of  lovely  shame  suffused  his  cheeks  and  forehead.  **  Why 
then  dkl  she  not  live  for  me?  Cyprian,  you  only  mock  my  vanity." — "  No,"  said  Cyprian, 
who  had  risen,  and  whose  whole  form  mantled,  and  was  buoyed  up  with  sudden  animation, 
*'No,  I  deceive  you  not ;  her  spirit  hovers  near  us,  to  attest  the  truth,  to  witness  the  avowal 
Hear  me,  Montorio;  would  you  have  loved  her?" — "  You  but  mock  my  credulity,"  said 
Ippolito,  smiling.—**  No,  by  her  presence,  by  her  nearpresence,  %hich  I  feel  this  moment,  I 
mntk  not.  Answer  my  question ;  could  you  have  loved  her,  Montorio  ?  " — **  Could  I ! "  re- 
plied Ippolito,  darting  his  eye  to  heaven.  **  If  her  spurit  be  indeed  present,  it  la  satisfied  with 
the  homage  of  my  hemrt."— **.It  is  present  1'*  said  CypriaA,  ei«^tV^«  *'  ^  ^  ^r«ia^  «a^  N^ 
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most  hover  near  us  till  it  be  absolved."—"  Enthusiast  I  What  would  you  mean  ?  what  would 
you  ask?"-—"  Imagine  me  her  for  a  moment,"  said  Cyprian,  sinking  at  Ippolito's  feet,  and 
hiding  his  face.  **  Imagine  me  her ;  give  me  one  kiss."—"  Enthusiastic  boy ! "— "  Give  me 
but  one,  and  her  spirit  shall  depart,  pleased  and  absolved."—"  Visionary  1  you  do  what  you 
will  with  me.  1  never  kissed  one  of  my  own  sex  before ;  but  do  what  you  will  with  me." 
Half  blushing,  half  pouting,  he  offered  his  red  lip ;  Cyprian  touched  it,  and  tSednted. 

CHAPTER    X. 

Lima  raou  annibal  di  montouo. 

^  I  HAVE  been  so  tossed  with  doubt  and  distraction  since  I  wrote  to  you,  that  I  have  been 
iroable  to  form  one  sane  reflection,  or  to  diride  events  from  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them. 
I  deferred  the  continuance  of  my  letters,  therefore,  in  hopes  of  writing  them  at  length,  in 
calmness  and  in  ease.  The  hope  has  been  fruitless.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  I  have  been  engaged  have  deprived  me  of  all  distinct  powers  of  discrimination  and  re- 
flection ;  they  are  so  woven  into  my  habits  of  thought,  that  I  feel  myself  able  to  do  little 
more  than  to  describe  them ;  and  even  that,  not  as  a  spectator  would,  and  as  a  pbOosopUe 
mind  would  wish  to  do,  but  with  all  the  confused  perceptions,  the  superstitious  minuteness, 
and  the  weak  amplifications  of  real  and  present  fear.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  prefer  this 
to  a  more  composed  account  or  not ;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  must  compound  with  necessity ; 
for  it  is  the  only  one  my  present  st  .te  of  mind  enables  me  to  furnish  you  with. 

"  The  night  was  approaching  on  which  I  had  determined  to  revisit  the  apartments,  and  to 
suffer  Michelo  to  tell  his  tale.  I  remembered  how  I  had  once  been  overpowered  by  fear,  and 
once  by  pleasure ;  and  I  now  determined  to  collect  every  power,  and  confirm  every  resolution 
that  could  preserve  me  from  the  infiuence  of  weakness  or  of  deception. 

"  I  even  perused  some  of  the  old  legends  of  our  library,  that  abound  in  adventures  similar 
to  mine ;  I  endeavoured  to  act  a  personal  part  in  the  narrative,  and  to  shnn  the  weakness  or 
acquire  the  fortitude  which  their  various  agents  exhibited.  I  passed  some  time  in  this  mental 
disciplining;  but  I  find  ineffectually,  if  its  influence  was  to  have  preserved  me  from  fear. 

"  As  the  hour  approached,  my  wish  to  view  the  spot  I  was  to  visit  so  soon  became  irre- 
pressible. I  ventured  on  the  terrflOe  that  Icals  to  the  tower,  and  I  found  myself  under  the 
walls  of  the  apartment ;  its  appearance  without  resembled  that  within,  dark,  lonely,  and  de- 
serted. I  saw  a  range  of  windows,  which,  from  their  direction,  I  conceived  lit  the  long  pas- 
sage through  which  I  had  been  conducted  by  Michelo.  Tlicy  were  narrow  and  dlsmautled, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  ground,  but  many  cavities  in  the  walls,  together  with  fragments 
of  the  battlements  that  had  fallen  on  the  terrace,  assisted  me  to  climb  to  their  leveL  I  now 
looked  round  me  with  security :  I  had  taken  a  time  at  which  the  servants  were  engaged  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  castle,  and  I  enjoyed  the  leisure  of  full  gratification.  I  looked  through  the 
window— it  lit  the  passage,  as  I  had  imagined ;  the  passage  appeared  as  on  the  night  I  had 
visited  it,  damp,  and  dusky,  and  solitary ;  but  as,  by  holding  my  fece  parallel  to  the  window,  I 
looked  down  its  deep  length,  I  imagined  I  saw  a  figure  issuing  from  the  wall  at  the  other  end, 
approaching  with  a  slow  and  unsteady  motion.  That  it  was  a  human  figure,  I  could  only  con- 
jecture (W>m  its  loose  garments,  of  which  the  darkness  still  prevented  me  from  distinguishing 
the  shape  or  habit. 

"  It  advanced— nor  was  it  with  a  pleasant  emotion  that  I  recollected  it  must  pass  by  the 
window  at  which  I  hung.  It  advanced ;  its  head  was  covered ;  one  arm  was  extended,  and  the 
dark  drapery  which  hung  from  it  shrouded  the  face.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  and  cu- 
riosity, that  tni  it  drew  within  a  few  paces  of  the  window,  I  forgot  my  station  would  discover 
me ;  1  relaxed  my  hold,  and  concealed  my  head  under  the  large  pediment  of  the  window.  It 
passed — and  though  I  felt  through  the  shattered  casement  pannels  the  air  impelled  Sy  its  ap- 
proach,  its  steps  gave  no  sound.  I  raised  my  head— it  had  passed ;  and  I  saw  it  floating  away 
in  the  distant  obscurity  of  the  passage.  I  lingered  long  under  the  casement ;  but  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  object  df  what  I  had  seen,  I  knew  not  what  to  think ;  that  it  was  not 
Michelo,  I  was  certain ;  and  no  other  being  had  means  to  enter  those  walls,  except  by  such 
means  as  I  was  almost  impelled  to  believe  that  form  was  master  of.  I  loitered  in  vague  and 
unmtiiSed conjecture,  till  the  hour  at  which  Michelo  had  promised  to  attcnd.mo.    When  that 
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arrived,  be  joined  me,  and  empIcylDg  the  same  precautions,  wc  reached  the  apartmenta  nn* 
obaenred.  Michelo  again  paused  to  recover  himself  from  fear  and  from  haste ;  and  I  examined 
the  apartments  with  more  leisure,  and  a  better  light  than  the  last  evening  had  allowed. 

«« « Signer,'  said  Miohelo,  recalling  me,  *  I  have  led  you  hither  that  I  might  mention  without 
interruption  and  without  fear,  what  in  any  other  part  of  the  castle  I  might  not  safely  mention, 
not  even  in  my  own  remote  turret  at  midnight  I  came  hither  to  shun  the  suspioions  whieh  I 
fear  are  already  excited ;  those  observations  whieh  I  dread  our  frequent  conferences  may  sug- 
gest, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  here.*  Of  this  position  I  felt  not  quite  assured ; 
but  concealing  what  I  had  seen,  desired  him  to  procee '.  My  attention  was  at  that  moment 
excited  by  a  strange  appearance  on  the  floor.  *  Can  this  be  the  effect  of  the  shade  which 
these  closed  windows  throw  on  the  floor  V  Michelo  was  silent.  *  See  where  it  spreads  in  long 
and  dusky  streaks,  and  ends  just  beside  that  door.* — *It  is  blood,' said  the  old  man,  shivering. 
*  Blood  f  I  repeated :  '  this  stain  that  overspreads  half  the  room  1  impossible.  To  produce 
this  there  must  have  been  a  massacre,  not  a  murder,  in  this  apartment.'— *  It  is  blood,'  said 
the  okl  man,  rising  and  feebly  following  me,  as  I  examined  the  traces ; — *  here  it  fell,  and 
here  splashes  of  it  are  on  this  wall,  as  if  it  had  been  forced  out  by  violence ;  and  at  thia  door 
all  appearances  of  it  cease.'  I  paused ;  all  those  dispersed  causes  and  appearances  that  hitherto 
floated  vaguely  on  my  mind,  exciting  only  a  partial  and  unproductive  emotion  of  fear,  or 
wonder,  or  anxiety,  now  rushed  on  it  with  collected  force,  and  produced  one  appalling  con- 
viction. '  Here  has  been  murder,  Michelo ;  and  you  who  know  in  whoso  veins  this  blood  baa 
flowed ;  you  who  were,  perhaps,  present  at  that  hour,  a  witness  to  that  deed — you  preserve  an 
obdurate  silence ;  though,  perhaps,  your  strange  sufferings  are  owing  to  the  visits  of  the  victim ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  lingers  near  this  spot,  where  its  blood  was  poured,  unabsolved  and  un- 
requited ;  though,  perhaps,  its  shroudless  form  was  seen  to-night,  wandering  in  the  passagea- 
of  this  chamber. — ^*  Pursue  your  path,'  said  the  old  man,  with  solemnity,  *  whither  a  bimd 
mightier  than  mine  seems  to  conduct  you  ;  I  can  lead  you  but  a  little  way  ;  my  time  is  brief, 
and  my  task  restrained }  I  would  willingly  have  followed  on,  but  a  power  I  may  not  resist 
withholds  me.'  Pursuing  the  traces,  we  had  reached  the  other  apartment—here  they  had 
ceased ;  but  in  my  impatience  for  discovery,  I  again  adverted  to  the  jarring  looseness  of  the- 
floor,  and  the  damp  and  deathlike  steam  that  floated  through  it. 

**  I  strode  across  the  room— it  shook  under  me :  frantic  with  impatience,  I  resolved  to  rend  the 
boards  asunder — a  task  my  strength  would  have  been  easily  equal  to,  and  which  would  probably 
give  some  reUef  or  object  to  my  mind,  which  now  could  scarce  support  its  feelings,  wrought 
up  as  they  had  been  to  a  pitch,  solemn,  severe,  and  terrible.  <  Forbear,  forbear,  signer,'  said 
Midido ;  '  solitary  as  these  apartments  seem,  there  is  one  who  visits  them.  The  count,, 
your  &tiier,  I  have  too  sure  proof,  repairs,  at  the  appointed  time,  to  these  chambers ;  oh,. 
fNur  his  vengeance,  should  he  discover  that  other  feet  beside  his  own  had  trod  these  bloody 
floers*4ila  vengeance  is  terrible  P— '  Twice,'  said  I,  eagerly  grasping  at  his  words,  '  twice, 
Michelo,  have  you  uttered  these  words ;  that  they  have  a  meaning,  beyond  common  fear,  is 
evident ;  and  whatever  that  meaning  may  be,  I  will  know  it  before  I  quit  this  spot :  what 
have  you  known  or  felt  of  his  vengeance  ?'— '  His  vengeance  is  terrible,'  said  a  voice,  deep 
and  distinct,  beside  me.  '  Again  you  have  repeated  it,'  I  said,  for  impatience  had  conftised 
my  perceptions.  '  I  spoke  not— I  breathed  not,'  said  Michelo,  aghast,  and  clinging  to  me ; 
'  a  voice  issued  from  the  wall :  quit  this  spot,  for  holy  St  Gennaro's  sake,  quit  this  spot,  if 
yet  we  may  quit  it  alive.'  *..  * 

'*  I  was  not,  like  him,  congealed  and  rendered  helpless  by  fear ;  but  I  suffered,  perhaptr 
more  from  the  keenness  and  strength  of  my  own  perceptions.  Resist  it  as  we  may,  the  pre- 
tence or  the  fear  of  the  presence  of  the  dead,  Is  almost  Intolerable.  We  endure  it'  in  a  tale, 
beeause  it  is  a  tale ;  and  the  consciousness  of  fiction  produces  a  balance  with  the  pain  of 
credulity.  But  I  was  oppressed  by  evidence  that  appeared  irresistible,  and  I  felt  the  natural 
fear,  which  I  have  in  common  with  the  peasant  and  the  child,  and  which  my  improved  per- 
ceptions, perhaps,  magnified  with  many  an  .unfelt  and  subtle  circumstanco  of  addition.  I 
ddiberated  a  moment ;  a  gush  of  visionary  heroism  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  resolved  to 
examine  the  flooring,  when  Michelo,  unable  to  speak,  grasped  ray  arm,  and  pointed  to  the 
opposite  walL  My  eye  followed  his  involuntarily ;  they  rested  on  the  figure  of  an  armed  man 
in  the  tapeitry,  whose  bold  and  prominent  outlines  rendered  it  ev«n  i^xeni^i  ^\iftdua  >Kk  >iMil^ 
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dim  light  A  weapon  which  it  held  was  pointed  in  the  direction  I  was  about  to  eiplore ;  the 
head  was  thrown  back,  and  the  features  of  a  strong  profile  were  fixed  on  the  same  direetioa. 
As  I  gazed  on  it,  the  large  eye  appeared  to  Uva;  it  moved;  it  looked  at  me;  it  tnmed  to  tha 
spot,  to  which  the  arm  pointed,  and  the  arm  vibrated  with  a  slow  and  palpable  motion ;  then 
all  beeame  l^less,  and  discolowed,  and  dead  as  an  artificial  form.  What  I  had  seen  and 
heard  was  enoogfa  for  me.  1  became  inflamed,  impelled,  exalted ;  a  certain  sapemal  dignity 
mingled  with  my  feelings ;  I  feit  myself  the  sammoaed  agent  of  destfaiy,  yet  not  the  less  did  I 
feel  that  I  was  surrounded  by  horrors ;  that  I  was  treading  where  the  living  inhabited  not ; 
that  i  was  called  by  voicei  nature  shudders  to  bear.  Bat  they  appeared  to  me  the  instnik- 
ments  by  which  I  was  appeittted  to  work  ont  some  great  pnrpoie,  and  I  grasped  them  with  ft 
coomlsed  but  daring  hand. 

^  I  began  to  c&amine  the  apartment  la  every  part  of  tiie  wainscot  under  it,  panoelabad 
been  detached  and  shattered  by  age  and  neglect.  Bat  they  only  betrayed  the  soHd  walL  QoiO 
that  appeared  less  impaired  than  the  rest,  I  ezamsied,  therefore,  more  closely.  It  resisted ; 
but  strength,  such  as  I  felt  at  that  moment,  was  not  eosily  resisted,  and  I  soon  wrenclied  it 
from  the  wainscot  The  cloud  of  dust  that  fi^wed  was  soon  dispersed,  and  1  discovered 
steps  rugged  and  aneqnal,  and  feebly  lit,  winding  within  it.  I  addressed  a  few  words  of  com- 
fort and  coarage  to  Micbelo,  wlio  leant  exhausted  against  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  descend 
them.  He  attempted  ieebiy  to  dissuade  me;  I  heard  him  not  The  stairs,  down  which  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  descend  steadily,  appeared,  from  the  roughness  of  their  formation,  to  have 
been  seaoped  cot  of  the  wall ;  a  discoloured  light  seemed  to  stream  on  them  from  a  gratiiq; 
which  appeared  at  a  vast  height  in  the  roof  above  me.  The  dust  that  rose  under  every  step^ 
soaree  pernutted  me  to  distinguish  them ;  and  the  heavy  steams  I  had  observed  in  the  ad- 
jaeeat  chamber,  seemed  to  constitute  the  very  atmos{^ere  of  this  passage. 

**  The  steps,  desceading  for  some  time,  terminated  in  a  door  which  no  key  could  open,  and 
no  effort  could  force  ;  and  Michelo,  who  bad  now  followed  me,  declared  he  knew  not,  nor 
<2oald  conjecture,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  castle,  where  that  door  conducted.  Here  all  pro- 
gress seemed  to  be  suspended,  and  I  looked  around  me  with  a  desponding  eye.  That  sobm 
secret  was  within  my  reach,  I  was  convinced  ;  and  to  lose  its  knowledge,  after  so  much  ex- 
pectation and  toil,  appeared  insupportable.  My  very  exertions  reproached  me  with  my  want 
of  suoeess.  Tiie  very  dull  and  murky  stillness  of  the  place  seemed  to  offer  mockery  to  my 
inquietude. 

**  Rehictantly  as  I  returned,  still  examining  every  object,  I  observed  apart  of  the  wdU,  fHiona 
there  seemed  a  regular  fracture  running  through  the  stones  in  nearly  a  square  direction;  I 
applied  my  hand  to  it,  it  shook  under  the  pressure,  and  a  large  portion  of  detached  rubbish 
fell  at  ray  fiset.     I  felt  inspirited ;  with  the  assistance  of  Michelo,  I  soon  discovered,  under  a 
thin  coat  of  plaster,  that  mouldered  at  the  touch,  a  door,  that  had  nothing  else  to  conceal  or 
to  fasten  it     I  dragged  it  open ;  it  discovered  a  dim  cavity,  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  ne. 
I  entered  it,  stooping  and  contracted ;  and  from  its  narrow  dimensions  (partly  by  feeling,  and 
partly  from  the  pale  light  the  grating  still  afibrded  me),  soon  discovered  a  kind  of  rude  cheat 
disjointed  and  ill  secured.    With  an  impatience  which  urged  me  to  violence,  I  endeavoured  to 
rend  it  open.     Fkwn  the  loose  and  lumbering  rattle  of  its  contents,  I  had  a  shuddering  su^i- 
cion  what  they  were.     I  yet  persisted ;  Michelo,  who  appeared  animated  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  his  own,  endeavoured  to  assist  me.     With  the  feverish  strength  of  eager  weakness 
I  succeeded.     The  decayed  panels  gave  way.     Ippolito,  oh,  Ippolito!— my  hand  touched  the 
mealy  and  carious  bones  of  a  skeleton.     The  dry  limbs  clattered  as  the  panels  fell  about ;  the 
light  fell  on  the  head  as  it  lay,  and  gave  a  deadlier  hollowness  to  the  cavities  of  the  mouth 
and  eyes.       Panting  and  pale,  I  staggered  back ;  the  heat  of  exertion  and  pursuit  was  over  : 
I  had  reached  a  terrible  point  of  proof ;  the  mute  and  ghastly  witness  before  me  spoke.    Mur- 
der hurtled  in  mine  ears  as  I  viewed  it,  yet  stfll  I  was  uncertain  and  disquieted.     The  crioBe 
was  revealed,  but  the  objects  and  agents  were  still  unknown. 

**  Meanwhile  I  saw  Michelo  bend  over  the  corpse,  and  examine  It  with  attention :  I  saw 

him  shudder,  and  clasp  his  hands.      There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  only  converse  by 

actions.     I  hastened  to  him,  and,  entering  the  den,  surveyed  the  skeleton  again.     Micbelo^ 

with  strong  and*  speechless  eixpresrioo,  pointed  to  one  of  its  wasted  arms ;  the  hand  had 

mvmmA  torn  lit.     We  looked  en  each  other  as^conseioas  that  each  was  broodmg  on  fail 
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ovm  convictions.     At  length  1  spake,  and  felt  myself  articulate  with  difficulty *  Michclo, 

doea  your  knowledge  of  past  events  suggest  anything  that  might  explain  this  spectacle  ?  If  it 
may,  oh  I  forbear  to  wrong  your  own  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  murdered,  by  longer  conceal- 
ment* The  old  man  smote  his  breast,  and  crossed  himself.  *  1  am  innocent/  he  murmured^ 
'  I  am  innocent ;  but  this  object  brings  to  my  memory  a  report  I  had  long  forgotten,  and  whieh, 
when  I  had  heard,  I  considered  but  as  some  tale  which  ignorance  bad  invented,  to  dissolve 
the  mystery  of  that  terrible  night.  It  was  whispered  by  many,  that  on  that  night  some  one 
had  been  privately  brought  into  the  castle,  murdered,  and  interred  in  some  unknown  part  of  it ; 
who  he  was,  and  for  what  cause,  or  by  whom  he  was  dispatched,  none  pretended  to  tell.' 

**  This  account,  though  it  increased  my  suspicions,  did  not  diminish  my  perplexity.  That 
tome  unhallowed  deed  had  been  done  on  that  night,  to  often  referred  to,  seemed  certain ;  the- 
baad  that  had  done  it  appeared  shrouded  from  all  human  view  or  inquisition.  <  Michelo, 
one  qoestion  more,  and  I  shall  cease  for  ever  to  importune  you »— do  you  believe  this  to  be  the 
body  of  my  uncle*  of  Count  Orazio  ?*— '  From  many  circumstances,  signer,  I  should  have  been 
led  to  fear  this  was  the  body  of  the  late  count ;  but  others  would  seem  to  contradict  it.  But 
whfiboald  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  he  was  murdered  ?* 

■  " '  Hero,  it  it  said,*  he  continued,  *  bells  have  tolled,  and  forms  have  moved.      Some- 
times long  processions,  with  blazing  lights,  have  been  seen  gliding  past  the  windows ;  and  • 
tometfaneaa  burst  of  voices,  of  no  human  tone,  have  been  heard  chanting  the  funeral  chant.' 
**  *  These  are  tales,  Michelo,  told  and  believed  promiscuously  everywhere  by  the  vulgar  and 

the  timid.'^-*  Ay ;  but,  signer,  I  myself  have  seen '  — *  What  have  you  seen  ?*— <  Thisgi, 

s^or,  that  prevented  my  being  much  surprised  at  the  discovery  we  have  recently  made.  I 
have  seen  lights  moving,  and  heard  sounds  issuing  from  those  apartments,  at  a  time  when  I 
knew  no  human  cause  oould  have  produced  either.' — '  Were  the  appearances  you  mention 
similar  to  those  that  occurred  in  the  ruined  chapel  ?*'^*  Ask  me  no  more,  aignor,'  said  the  old 
man ; '  as  fiir,  and  farther  than  was  in  my  power  to  gratify  it,  your  curiosity  has  beea  satisfied ; 
let  us  quit  this  dismal  place.' 

'*  His  words  seemed  to  awake  mo  from  a  trance.  That  momentary  courage  which  the 
emergency  had  invested  me  with  seemed  suddenly  to  desert  mc.  1  looked  around  me ;  two 
lonely  beings,  shuddering  over  a  discovery  which  conveyed  nothing  but  terror  to  them,  by  the 
dim  evening  light,  in  the  remote  and  long -deserted  towers  of  an  ancient  custle,  far  from  the 
comfort  of  human  aid  or  presence,  and  feeling  that  they  were  unable  to  encounter  an  addi- 
tional circumstance  or  object  of  fear,  yet  dreading  lest,  while  they  lingered,  some  other  would 
overtake  them ; — two  such  beings  I  felt  myself  and  Michelo  to  be,  and  startled  at  the  convic- 
tion. The  confidence  of  the  delegate  of  heaven  was  over :  I  felt  myself  a  timid  human  being, 
encompassed  by  things,  and  the  fear  of  thhigs,  which  nature  shrinks  from,  and  only  anxious 
to  escape  by  a  blind  and  hasty  extrication  from  them  :  like  a  child  that,  by  shutting  his  eyes, 
and  walking  speedily  past  some  spot  of  terror,  imagines  itself  to  bo  safe. 

'*  J  turned  from  the  revolting  spectacle  before  roc ;  I  looked  along  the  dim  and  narrow 
passage ;  I  wondered  at  my  own  temerity  in  exploring  it.  A  few  moments  past,  and  I  felt  as 
if  nothing  could  check  my  progress  ;  at  the  present  nothing  could  impel  me  to  pursue  it. 
For  a  moment  I  wondered  at  myself,  and  almost  ascribed  the  change  to  an  influence  that  made 
part  of  the  wonders  of  the  place.  But  the  lassitude  that  mixed  with  my  timidity  dissolved 
the  wonder.  I  discovered  it  was  only  the  natural  remission  of  over-stimulated  feeling;  and 
that  if  Heaven  was  pleased  to  employ  my  agency,  it  would  prevent  the  confidence  of  its  in- 
strument being  inflated  by  presumption,  by  leaving  him  at  intervals  to  the  infirmities  of  his 
nature,  to  his  common  habits  of  impulse  and  cessation,  to  those  usual  ebbs  and  flows  of  mind, 
which  prove  to  us  that  our  best  frames  are  of  imperfect  influence  and  interrupted  length. 

**  I  assisted  Michelo,  by  the  light  that  yet  remained,  to  fill  up  the  cavity  with  the  stones  and 
rubbish  wo  had  removed  from  it,  and  then  prepared  to  quit  the  stairs.  As  we  returned,  I 
endeavoured  to  forbear  looking  at  its  dark  and  silent  walls;  at  the  roof,  whero  the  light  ap- 
peared 80  pale  and  so  distant,  it  reminded  me  of  that  which  streams  on  the  hollow  eye  of  » 
captive  through  the  bars  of  bis  dungeon ;  nay,  on  the  rude,  uncouth  steps  themselves,  that 
seemed  just  fit  to  be  pressed  by  the  assassin,  stealing  to  the  bed  of  sleep,  or  bearing  away  his 
prey  to  deposit  it  in  some  den,  such  as  wo  had  discovered.  But,  wherever  I  looked,  I  found 
tome  food  for  sombre  thought     I  giuickened  my  pace. 
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**  In  our  hurried  passage  through  the  cabinet  and  the  chamber,  we  walked  with  silent  and 
breathless  fear,  grasping  each  other,  ana  endeavouring  to  fix  our  ejcs  on  the  floor;  yet  fed- 
ing  they  were  crcrjr  moment  inroluntarilv  raised  to  meet  the  approach  of  something  we  did 
not  dare  to  intimate  to  each  other.  We  had  now  reached  the  stairs,  by  which  we  were  hastiDg 
to  descend,  when  we  distinctly  heard,  in  the  apartment  we  had  just  quitted,  the  loud  tread  of 
a  foot,  that  seemed  to  be  pursuing  us.  Michelo,  stupificd  by  fear,  was  lingering  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs ;  with  a  desperate  effort  I  dragged  him  a^ong  with  me,  and  hurried  down. 

**  The  tread  came  yet  louder  and  quicker  behind  us :  I  dared  not  to  look  behind ;  I  nidied 
on  with  headlong  blindness,  dragging  my  breathless  companion  with  me. 

"  The  foot  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  I  could  feel  the  stairs  bending  under  its  pressure  be- 
hind me  ;  every  moment  I  dreaded  to  feel  the  indenture  of  its  '  fiery  iang.*  But  we  had  now 
reached  the  door  communicating  with  the  passage  :  I  dragged  it  open,  and  with  that  invo> 
luntary  provision  which  fear  often  makes  against  its  objects,  with  averted  head  I  drew  it  alter 
me  and  locked  it,  while  I  thought  I  heard  the  murmurs  of  a  voice  within,  but  whether  itf 
tones  were  those  of  pain  or  terror  I  could  not  discover.  Whatever  might  be  the  power  of 
our  pursuer,  he  then  ceased  to  exert  it ;  no  sound  pursued  us,  and  we  enconntered  no  object. 
We  made  a  hasty  and  silent  progress  through  the  passage,  and  regained  the  inhabited  port  of 
the  castle  without  observation. 

"  By  these  events  I  have  neither  been  enlightened  nor  assured ;  I  have  been  only  peiplexed 
and  terrified.  I  have  reflected,  but  without  attaining  conviction ;  I  have  debated,  bat  without 
forming  a  resolution.  Sometimes  my  exertion  appears  temerity,  and  sometimes  mj  soiniie- 
ness  cowardice ! 

"  Am  I  the  agent  of  heaven,  or  the  dupe  of  fear  and  deception  ?  Was  the  voice  I  heard 
intended  to  summon  or  forbid?  Has  the  arm  been  bared  to  beckon  or  to  repd?  Shall  I 
pause,  or  shall  I  proceed? 

"  In  this  dark  and  turbid  state  I  look  at  the  picture  of  Ermiuia,  and  taste  a  momentary,  a 
delicious  calm.     Adio.** 

CHAPTER   XL 

**  Ut  asffiden*  iraplamiiNis  poDis  avis 

SerpenrimD  aUapsiu  timet  ' 

Magis  relictis;  non,  at  adsit,  aaxilH 
Latara  plot  praneatibiu '*— Hokace. 

*'  Thus,  if  the  mother-bird  lonake 
Her  anfledged  yoang,  she  dreads  the  ^lidiBg  snake,  . 

With  deeper  agonies  afraid,  ' 

Not  that  her  presence  could  afford  them  aid."— Fbaiecis. 

Bt  the  time  this  letter  had  arrived  at  Naples,  Ippolito's  habits  of  gloom  and  abstraction  had 
increased.  The  scenes  of  passing  enjoyment  he  had  sometimes  permitted  to  chequer  that 
-gloom  he  had  now  relinquished  ;  and,  except  the  hours  that  he  attended  that  summons,  his 
Tfhole  time  was  occupied  in  feeding  gloomy  thought  with  solitude.  When  this  letter  arrived, 
none  of  the  servants  would  venture  to  disturb  their  once  undreaded  master ;  and  Cyprian, 
who  heard  them  debating,  seized  the  opportunity  of  venturing  into  his  presence.  Ippdito 
had  been  for  some  hours  alone  in  his  own  apartment.  Cyprian,  with  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
knocked  at  the  door ;  a  voice,  of  which  the  tones  had  never  been  harsh  before,  demanded, 
**  Who  was  there  ?** — "  I  am  afraid  to  answer  to  that  voice,**  said  Cyprian ;  **  speak  in  another 
tone,  and  I  will  say,  *tis  Cyprian.*' — **  You  may  enter,**  said  Ippolito. — Cyprian  approached 
timidly.  His  master  was  extended  on  a  sofa ;  his  eyes  were  shaded  by  his  hand ;  his  attitude 
bespoke  a  wish  to  counterbalance  mental  inquietude  with  bodily  ease.  "  This  is  a  letter  from 
your  brother,**  said  Cyprian,  offering  it  with  an  unnoticed  hand.     After  a  moment's  pause,  he 

left  it  down,  and  placed  himself  before  the  sofa  with  folded  arms "  Why  do  you  wait?**  sdd 

Ippolito,  in  a  hollow  and  languid  tone. — **  I  know  not  why  I  wait,**  said  Cyprian,  whose  an- 
guish now  burst  forth  in  tears,  and  who  hurried  towards  the  door ;  **  I  know  not  why  I  live ; 
there  is  neither  joy  nor  use  in  me  now ;  I  know  not  why  I  live."  Blind  with  his  tears,  he 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  open  the  door,  when  Ippolito,  startii^  from  the  sofa,  intercepted  him. 
"  Pftrdon  me,  Cyprian,  I  knew  not  it  was  yon ;  I  heard  the  tones  of  your  voice,  but  I  felt  not 
yon  were  near  me.     Pardon  me,  Cyprian.     For  many  days  past  my  senses  have  been  doll 
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and  distempered ;  the  vigils  of  my  nights  have  disturbed  them.  Even  now,  while  I  gaze  upon 
you,  you  seem  to  me  not  as  you  ought ;  and  should  you  change,  while  I  look  upon  you,  to 
some  strange  shape,  such  as  I  have  lately  seen,  I  could  scarce  feel  surprise.  *' — **  Oh,  do  not 
talk  thus,'*  said  Cyprian:  **what  shapes  and  what  suflTerings  are  these  you  talk  of?  what 
dream  of  visionary  anguish  pursues  and  preys  upon  you  ?  what  invisible  arm  has  torn  you 
from  life  and  enjoyment,  and  chained  you  down  in  a  prison-house  of  pain  and  solitude  ?  Are 
you  persecuted  by  the  power  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead  ?  I  am  importunate,  perhaps,  for  I 
am  fearless.  Two  days — two  dreadful  days,  I  have  been  deprived  of  your  sight — your  sight, 
which  is  the  very  food  of  my  existence.  A  thousand  times  in  that  period  have  I  approached 
your  door,  listening  for  a  cheerful  sound  or  motion  to  encourage  me  to  enter :  with  a  breaking 
heart  I  wandered  back,  for  I  heard  only  your  heavy  groaos.  But  I  am  so  miserable,  all  fear 
of  your  displeasure  has  ceased ;  I  will  even  support  that,  if  you  will  not  drive  me  from  you ; 
chide,  and  look  sternly  on  me,  if  you  can,  but  let  me  bo  near  you ;  the  sound  of  your  voice 
wfll  repay  me  for  anything  it  can  utter :  the  image  of  your  anguish,  when  absent  and  ima- 
gined, is  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  present ;  or  perhaps  the  sight  of  you  makes  all 
suffering  light." 

**  You  would  be  near  me,**  said  Ippolito,  appearing  to  collect  with  difficulty  what  had  been 
said;  '*yoa  do  not  know,  then,  that  misery  is  contagious?** — ** Misery  !'*  echoed  Cyprian, 
**  whence,  oh !  whence  is  this  perverse  repining  of  self-inflicted  suffering  ?  If  you  murmur, 
who  shall  not  be  suffered  to  groan  ?  Oh,  too  lovely — too  brilliant — ^too  bright,  as  you  are- 
more  like  the  gay  phantom  of  a  youthful  wish  than  a  human  being,  the  destined  partaker  of 
infirmity  and  suffering — you  seem  almost  without  a  wish  us  without  a  fear.  What  is  this 
urocco  of  the  mind,  that  bursts  forth  in  the  summer-noon  of  life,  and  blasts  the  freshness  of 
its  enjoyments?  Why  need  I  enumerate  blessings  you  cannot  be  blind  to — for  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  nature  none  are  forgetful.  Why  need  I  remind  you  what,  oh  1  what  you  are  ?**— . 
**  You  need  not  remind  me  what  I  am  ;  I  know,  I  feel  it  but  too  well.  I  am  a  pursued,  a 
haunted,  a  persecuted  being— the  helpless  prey  of  an  invisible  tormentor.  Cyprian,  a  cruol, 
an  inward  fire  consumes  me.  The  springs  of  life,  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  are  dried  up 
within  me.  I  feel  the  energies  of  my  mind  seared  and  withered  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  terrible  subject,  as  the  eyes  would  be  by  being  fixed  on  an  object  of  intense  and  scorch- 
ing heat;  yet  I  cannot  withdraw  them.  One  subject,  one  only  subject,  is  involuntarily 
present  with  me ;  wherever  I  turn,  I  behold  it— whatever  I  do,  it  is  mingled  with :  nay, 
when,  from  the  weariness  of  overwrought  suffering,  I  become  almost  vacant  of  thought 
or  feeling,  a  dumb  and  sullen  sense  of  pain  mixes  its  leaven  with  those  moments  of  uncon- 
sciousness. 

"  You  have  wrung  this  from  me,  Cyprian,  by  your  cruel  pity,  superfluously  cruel  to  yourself 
and  to  me.  Your  suffering^  may  be  increased  by  the  communication  of  mine ;  but  mine 
cannot  be  diminished  by  your  participation  of  them.  I  bore  the  storm  long  to  shelter  you ; 
now  you  have  exposed  your  feebleness  to  it,  and  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  dignity  of  solitary 
suffering,  or  the  aid  of  valid  support." — "  Oh  no,"  said  Cyprian,  "you  know  not  the  power 
and  office  of  strong  affection  ;  it  loves  not  to  mix  its  beam  with  the  summer-blaze  of  joy— to 
add  its  note  to  the  choral  song  of  flattery  and  pleasure  ;  it  reserves  them  for  the  dark,  disas- 
trous hour,  when  the  amazed  sufferer  looks  round  on  a  desert  world ;  when  what  he  thought 
he  held  is  dust  within  his  grasp ;  when  what  he  hoped  to  trust  to  is  a  reed  under  his  steps. 
Then  is  the  power  and  the  hour  of  strong  affection ;  then  it  rushes  to  him ;  it  grasps  him  by 
the  cold  hand ;  it  speaks  words  of  comfort  in  his  stunned  and  frozen  ears ;  it  clings  to  liim  with 
all  the  strength  of  its  being,  with  powers  stronger  than  suffering  and  death ;  it  abides  the 
conflict  of  the  dark  hour,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  its  companion ; 
for  such  is  its  true  nature  and  power,  such  emergencies  only  develope  and  realise  them ; 
among  such  only  it  expands  its  powers,  it  feels  its  existence — nay,  it  seeks  its  reward.  Tell 
me,  not  therefore,  of  sorrow  or  of  suffering ;  'tis  therefore  I  seek,  and  will  not  leave  you. 
Something  whispers  me  this  is  an  hour  of  confidence,  not  of  dejection ;  that  I  can  do  much  to 
serve  and  to  save  you ;  that  I  can  perform  something  that  will  make  men  wonder  at  the 
energy  of  zealous  weakness.  Montorio,  I  love  you,  I  love  you ;  and  to  that  name  nothing  is 
unpossible.  Montorio,  I  will  examine  your  heart ;  and  you  will  confess  the  cause  when  I  have 
discovered  it»*'— "  Forbear,  my  gentle,  my  darUng  boy,  forbear ;  you  spread  your  little  slendec 
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branches  to  the  storm  that  hreds  you  not ;  in  passing,  it  will  lay  you  m  the  dust,  and  rush  to 
me  unobstructed.  Cyprian,  1  have  had  a  sore  struggle ;  the  enemy  has  assailed  me  with 
terrible  strength  once  and  again ;  my  strength  and  my  defences  are  declining,  and  he  will  yet 
prevail ;  yes,  he  will  prevail,  and  have  me  yet  in  his  dark  thrall.** 

"  Oh,  why  do  we  thus  magnify  the  trivial  distresses  of  life,*'  said  Cyprian,  **  with  words  of 
such  melancholy  and  mysterious  import,  that  while  we  listen  to  them  we  almost  persoade 
ourselves  we  are  suffering  something  humanity  never  suffered  before,  and  claim  such  dignity 
from  their  support,  or  such  wonder  from  their  confession,  that  at  length  we  begin  to  find  a 
•delight  in  misery  ?  You  have,  perhaps,  encountered  some  common  evil,  some  visitation  of 
human  infirmity,  or  of  youthful  deviation  ;  your  mind,  generous,  noble,  and  fostered  by  long 
luxury,  starts  from  the  prospect  of  pain,  or  the  recollection  of  error.  But  fear  not  yet ;  yoms 
must,  must  have  been  a  venial  one ;  and  if  your  own  reflections  have  anticipated  the  centmei 
of  society,  you  may  listen  to  them  with  the  calmness  of  re-established  rectitude,  nor  anflbr 
them  to  tiitermpt  the  even  direction  of  the  nind  that  has  regamed  the  padi  of  right." — ^Aad 
do  I  hear  Cyprian,"  said  Ippolito,  *' confounding  the  complexions  of  good  and  evO,  and  teadiing 
•an  honourable  mind  to  forego  that  susceptibility  of  praise  from  which  it  derives  its  best 
security,  as  well  as  its  highest  reward  ?  Is  this  my  monitor  ?** — **  Oh,  forgive  me— forgive 
me,**  said  Cyprian,  "  for  your  own  sake  t  'tis  you  have  corrupted  my  judgment  and  my  heart. 
My  love  for  you  has  made  me  almost  annihilate  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  When  1  look 
on  you,  Montorio,  1  cannot  believe  you  guilty,  your  mind  I  cannot  think  less  perfect  than  your 
form,  and  the  dreadful  deception  practised  on  my  own  judgment  I  endeavour,  with  guflty 
fondness,  to  extend  to  yours.  How  have  I  laboured  to  restore  you  to  the  paths  of  purity  and 
peace,  from  which  your  lavish  youth,  and  glowing  temptations,  had  caused  a  noble  heart  to 
deviate.  How  have  I  watched  and  warned — how  have  I  toiled  and  importuned— how  have  I 
trembled  and  prayed  for  you.  This  one  great  point  and  object  of  my  life,  what  could  compel 
me  to  counteract? — ^whot,  but  the  strong  aflection  that  compelled  rae  to  undertake  it?  I  ffaid 
I  cannot  bear  to  behold  you  suffer.  I  saw  you  erring,  and  I  hazarded  life — ^yes,  hazarded  l{f^» 
to  recall  and  reclaim  you  ;  but  when  I  saw  you  suffer,  I  could  only  weep  and  be  guilty ;  I 
fbrgot  the  great  purpose  of  my  mission ;  I  forgot  I  was  your  monitor ;  and  remembered  only 
I  loved ;  forgive  ine,  Montorio,  fbr  your -own  jake  forgive  me  T — "  I  will  forgive  you  everything, 
Cyprian,  but  this  waste  of  lavish  love  on  a  wretch  whom  it  wounds  but  cannot  profit.**— 
**  Oh,  yet  do  not  say  so ;  I  have  great  resources,  more  than  of  hope  or  of  advice — substantial 
resources. 

"  What  is  this  heavy  load  of  mind  ?  Montorio,  I  have  marked  your  ni^tly  wanderhigs. 
Have  you  been  seduced  to  the  feverish  vigils  of  the  'gamesters  ?  Have  you  become  the 
vrretched  thing  of  calculations  and  chances — the  agitated  sport  of  knavish  skfil — the  ruined 
dupe  of  confederate  deception  ?  Oh,  thank  the  blessed  sahits  for  the  wholesome  lesson  of 
your  ruin.  In  that  dreadful  pursuit  to  succeed  is  certainly  to  be  lost ;  though  to  be  ruined, 
is  possibly  to  be  saved.  Be  not  dejected  ;  the  riches  of  your  house  are  immense ;  and  your 
father,  though  I  have  heard  stem  and  severe,  is  proud,  and  will  not  suffer  the  honour  of  his 
family  to  be  impaired  by  debt ;  or  should  your  losses  not  require  the  fortunes  of  a  bouse  to 
repair  them,  f  have  resources,  Montorio— resources,  happily  stored  up  against  this  hour  of 
pressure ;  take  them,  my  beloved,  take  all.*'— «  Forbear,  Cyprian,  forbear;  your  conjecture  is 
erroneous ;  mine  are  not  the  vigils  of  a  gamester ;  miserable  as  I  know  them  to  be,  I  could 
almost  wish  they  were.**—"  Oh,  what  is  this,"  said  Cyprian,  distressed  and  amazed,  "  what  is 
this  more  terrible  than  misery  and  ruin  ?  Do  I  read  another  cause  in  your  pale  and  listless 
lip,  in  your  darkened  cheek,  in  your  fixed  eye  ?  Such,  they  say,  are  the  looks  of  those  who 
love.  Do  you  love,  Montorio?  Alas !  is  it  possible  you  can, love,  and  yet  despanr.  Oh,  no, 
no ;  too  happy  woman ;  too  happy,  metbinks,  fbr  the  indulgence  of  allowed  caprice ;  too 
happy  for  the  petty,  prescriptive  triumph  of  her  disdain  ;  she  cannot  have  punished  herself  to 
give  you  pain ;  or,  if  she  has,  let  her  behold  you  now — now  in  this  seducing  shade  of  melan* 
choly  beauty  ;  and  she  must — she  will.  Oh,  why  that  groan,  Montorio?  Can  you,  oh — can 
yon  be  the  victim  of  love — of  lawless  passion  ?  Alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ?  I  have  heard  or 
wretched,  wretched  women,  who  can  love  for  gold  ;  who  would  take  deformity  and  decrepitude 
to  their  arms,  instead  of  even  you,  if  ttiey  ceald  outweigh  you  in  the  price  of  their  body*s  and 
soul's  petdition ;  for  such  you  cannot  long  languish ;  pkfi  I  what  am  I  sayhi^  ?    Oh,  s^  are  m^ 
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spare  me,  ray  bektred  1  make  me  not  the  relaetant  agent  of  pollation ;  tear  not  from  my 
agonised  affedioD  its  loogr,  its  last  cherished  integrity.  Alas  t  akw !  such  is  the  madness  of 
my  guilty  love,  1  can  bear  to  see  you  orininal,  but  cannot,  cannot  bear  to  see  yoa  miserable.  ** 
—*'  Perplex  yourself  no  more  with  this  mental  casuistry  ;  tortnre  yourself 'no  longer  with  the 
superfluous  remorse  of  imputed  gnilt.  I  cannot  give  yon  the  consolation  of  thinking  mine  is 
a  case  of  common  saflTering^  or  within  the  reach  of  ordhiary  relief ;  would,  oh,  would  I  were 
the  subject  of  any,  or  all,  the  sufferings  you  coold  name,  rather  than  what  1  am." 

Cyprian  was  silent  from  the  perplexity  of  severe  dismay.  At  every  gradation  of  their  oon- 
ierenoe  he  had  drawn  closer  to  Ippolito ;  and  now,  pressing  his  hand,  he  murraurad  feebly^ 
"  If  that  last  and  dreadfhl  guilt,  the  brand  of  civilized  society,  the  dreadftil  imposition  of  an 
arisitrsry  phantom,  be  yours--4f  yon  have  hmried  from  earth,  and  from  hope,  your  rash,  oflted- 
ing  brother  ;  and  lA  for  a  crime  man  couki  not  fbigive,  you  have  sent  him  to  answer  A>r  all 
befiMre  the  judge,  his  course  uafiniihed— -his  task  unluifiiled— hie  soni  unabsohred-^bissaivatbn 
nnobtaincd  ;  if  you  have  found  that  what  society  can  palliate  and  pardoo,  conscience  eamot,. 
ob,  yet  is  there  a  dawn  of  hope.  If  the  agents  of  justice  or  of  revenge  pnrtne  yon,  let  ns  fly, 
oh.  let  ttslly,  tbia  land  of  perverted  and  bloody  »amwrs>  where  the  sore  alternative  of  hifaBy  or 
guilt  srgat  the  mvolUng  hand  of  virtue  to  deeds  its  praise  cannot  parity,  nor  its  sanction  expiatr . 
Oh,  let  ns  fly,  and  the  prayersof  good  and  holy  men  shall  be  with  us  for  good;  there  is  a 
McMod  virtue  in  thoee,  and  the  offices  of  onr  holy  lisith,  to  obtain  peace  and  remissk>n  U»  the 
aeula  ao  sore  beset  "—.*<  Can  murder,  then,  be  forgiven  ?  And  if  the  bare  crime,  under  strong 
temptation  and  most  nigent  oanae^  hardly  dare  plead  for  mercy,  what  shall  be  said  fof  mnr- 
der,  impdiled  by  no  motive,  justified  by  no  preteit,  sheltered  by  no  confederacy  F  for  gnilt,  la- 
borioos,  determined,  inveterate  ?  And  this,  oh  all  tills,  is  nothing  to  tkte  shades  of  this  dark 
vision.'*—''  I  understand  not  tliis  terrible  language,**  said  Cyprian,  who  looked  aghast.  **  If 
yon  have  anythhig  to  disclose,  tell  it  quiekly,  for  my  senses  are  dull,  and  I  am  wearied  with 
frfending.'^— "  I  liave  a  tale  to  tell,  but  it  is  not  for  your  ears.**  He  rose  hastily— he  grasped 
Cy|viaa*k  arms— ^  Wretdied  boy,  why  have  you  allied  yooiself  to  me  ?  why  will  you  cling  ta 
me  with  this  helpless  force  ?  I  am  bunted  and  hard  pressed  ;  every  night — listen,  Cyprian— 
every  night  a  fire  is  kindled  in  my  heart— the  dagger  is  put  into  my  Imnd— the  midnigfat 
ministerB«f  destiny  are  round  me  ;  tiiey  urge-— 4hey  impel  me  onward — onward : — all  around 
me  is  still— the  stillness  of  dreadful  preparation.  My  approach  cannot  be  calculated ;  my 
blow  eannot  be  averted ;  my  victim  cannot  resist ;  my  associates  cannot  betray:  yet  I  linger 
^•yet  I  wonkl  shrink — ^yet  I  would  retreat :  but  my  fote  cannot  be  resisted.  No,  no,  no^— 
my  fote  cannot  be  resisted."  Cyprian  listened  in  helpless  horror. 

Ippolito  approached  the  window  ;  he  leant  against  the  foliage  lattice ;  the  breeze  of 
evening  blew  back  his  dark  hair.  Cyprian  gased  on  him  with  that  mingled  pang  of  anguish 
andlove^  of  which  the  bitterness  is  more  than  of  death.  In  those  visions  in  which  (he  mind 
wanders  for  ichef  under  the  pressure  of  suffering,  but  finds  it  only  deepened  and  refined,  he 
imagitted  he  beiield  tiiose  ridt  lodis  rent  in  distraction  ;  that  yet  glowing  cheek  hollow  and  pale ; 
that  nobk  form  wrecked  and  defaced  i>y  suffering  ;  he  felt  a  pang  that  must  not  be  told,  and 
scarce  suppressed  the  cry  that  darted  to  his  lips.  Ippolito  leant  against  the  casement ;  it 
looked  into  the  garden  of  the  palace :  the  breeze  that  breathed  over  groves  of  rote  and 
orange  played  on  his  cheek :  the  setting  sun  sent  his  beams  through  the  twinkling  foliage ; 
they  tiojifed  with  ruddy  amber,  they  fleckered  the  waters  of  a  fountain  that  gurgled  among 
them,  and  whose  bason,  where  the  waters,  that  played  in  silver  showers  in  the  centre,  lay  still 
and  deep,  gave  back  a  bright  and  lovely  blue  of  tlie  heavens,  without  a  spot,  and  without  a 
riiade.  IppoUto  remained  silent  long ;  at  length— **  I  behold  all  this,"  said  he,  **  joyless  and 
unmoved  ;  the  burthen  that  sits  so  heavy  on  my  soul  has  oppressed  my  senses  too.  Or  is  it 
that  I  am  already  become  a  disastrous,  discordant  atom,  amid  these  elements  of  harmony  and 
tove  ?  And  am  I  already  at  war  with  nsiture  ?  Ob,  how  dreadful  to  be  an  alien  from  our  own  system 
and  species  1  not  to  be  able  to  drink  the  evening  breeze,  or  glow  with  the  setting  beams  of  the  snn  ; 
not  even  to  know  the  pleasure  those  insects  are  tasting  in  his  rays ;  to  wish  in  vain  for  the  quiet 
life  of  the  fountain  that  flows,  of  the  leaf  that  falls.  But  no,  no,  no  ;  to  be  forced  to  agency  ; 
to  be  invested  with  dreadful  responsibility  ;  to  hew  out,  with  groaning  toil,  the  weight  that  is 
to  crush  me  to  atoms  ;  is  there  no  otiier  task  for  me  amid  the  thousand,  thousand  lines  of  hu- 
man life,  branching  and  intersecting  in  endless  motion  and  infinite  directions  ?  Is  there  not 
one  for  me  but  this  ?  and  for  me,  whose  heart  never  harboured  a  purpose  of  ^nrnVVj  \.ti  ^&«^Sk^ 
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thin?',  who  knew  Dot  what  men  meut  by  hatred  ?  In  my  dayiof  chDdhood,  Cyprian,  I  have 
forborne  to  disturb  the  insect  that  flattered— to  emsh  the  reptile  that  cravded  beneath  me ; 
and  I  must,  mast— and  is  there  BO  repeal?  and  b  there  no  retreat?  Author  of  my  being  and 
of  my  late  1  hear  my  groans  1  hear  my  despair  1  Father,  they  are  not  the  groans  of  a  rebd 
heart !  it  is  not  the  despaur  of  daring  outrage  1  but  spare  me,  spare  me  1  ** 

He  rent  his  hair  by  handfuls  ;  he  east  himself  upon  the  ground.  Cyprian,  terrified,  but 
unrestrained,  fell  beside  hlm«  and  attempted  to  raise  and  to  soothe  hioL  In  a  few  moments  he 
sprang  from  the  ground ;  he  stood  erect,  but  tottering  ;  his  hair  was  dishevelled,  his  hands 
were  clendied,  his  eyes  were  inflamed  and  wandering,  hisfiKse  was  varied  by  a  thousand  shades^ 
but  a  fixed  and  burning  spot  of  crimson  tinged  his  cheek.  **  Whither  do  yon  go  T*  cried  Cy- 
prian, grasping  him  as  he  endeavoured  to  rush  firom  the  ^lartment.  **  To  the  theatre,  to  the 
gambliDg-hou?e,  to  the  brothel,"  he  roared  ;  **  to  the  floods  of  wine,  to  songs  of  madness  ; 
thu  cannot  be  borne ;  off— rdease  me^  or  wHi  you  accompany  me,  Cyprian,  to  dissipation,  to 
frenzy,  to  ruin  ?" 

No  prayers  could  pacify,  and  no  struggles  could  withhold  him :  he  seized  his  sword  and 
cloak,  and  rushed  from  the  palace,  madly  calling  on  Cyprian  to  follow  him.  The  unhappy 
Cyprian  paused ;  this  moment  seemed  to  Um  the  critical  one  of  his  life  and  happiness.  To 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Naples  was  to  encounter  a  certain  and  terrible  death.  He  bad  so 
long  considered  life  merely  as  a  medium  of  service  to  his  master,  that  this  consideration  would 
scarce  have  detained  him  to  examine  it.  But  what  hope  in  pursuing  the  career  of  a  maniac  ? 
What  profit  to  Ippolito,  in  witnessing  those  orgies  he  could  save  him  fixnn  no  longer?  He 
lingered  a  moment ;  strong  affection  triumphed,  and  he  felt  the  danger  of  exposing  hfmaeH; 
and  the  despair  of  serving  his  master,  vanish  before  that  sad  and  nameless  pleasure  which  we 
feel  from  the  simple  act  of  clinging  to  the  persons  of  those  we  love,  even  when  aid  is  impos- 
sible, and  consolation  fruitless.  He  followed  Montorio,  but  he  followed  him  with  tottering 
steps ;  nor  could  the  impassioned  nv  e  i^tii  of  his  feelings  resist  the  shock  he  felt  on  being  for 
the  first  time  on  foot  and  unprotected  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  Feeble  and  terrified,  he  yet 
tried  to  keep  up  with  the  hurried  pace  of  Ippolito ;  who,  with  that  lightning  burst  <tf  generous 
feeling  that  bl^«d  even  through  the  storm  of  his  passions,  turned  to  him,  spoke  some  consoling 
but  incoherent  words,  and  then,  supporting  him  with  his  arm,  hurried  on.  From  time  to 
time  of  their  progress,  Cyprian  endeavoured  to  breathe  a  few  soothing  sounds ;  but  the  an- 
gnish  with  which  the  sight  of  Ippolito's  fevered  cheek  and  fixed  eye  struck  him,  drove  them 
back  to  his  heart ;  or,  if  uttered,  they  were  so  inarticulate,  that  Ippolito  was  insensible  of  them. 
They  proceeded  vrith  astonishing  rapidity,  but  without  any  apparent  object,  till  Cyprian,  with 
the  provisional  caution  of  fear,  tried,  as  he  passed,  to  distinguish  the  windings  of  the  streets, 
among  which  he  feared  he  might  shortly  be  left  deserted  and  alone.  They  reached  in  a  short 
time  the  extremity  of  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  Montorio  palace  stood ;  they  entered  a 
dark,  lonely  enclosure.  Ippolito,  who  appeared  to  have  been  lulled  into  vacancy  by  the  hum 
and  concourse  of  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  now  paused  and  looked  around  him 
eagerly,  as  if  struck  by  the  stillness  and  solitude  <^  the  place.  **  Why  have  we  wandered  hera  ?~ 
said  Cyprian  timidly.  **  Because,**  said  Ippolito,  in  broken  tones,  **  because  it  is  wild,  and  dark, 
and  deserted — because  it  is  meet  for  the  haunt  of  ruin  and  wretchedness.  I  love  to  gaze  od 
this  stilly  gloom  ;  to  hear  the  hollow  wind  that  stirs  the  trees.  Would  the  evening  shades 
would  settle  on  this  spot  for  ever ! — ^would  I  could  dose  away  being  and  consciousness  hei^  in 
stunned  and  stupid  listlessness  f* 

He  leant  against  one  of  the  trees ;  his  cloak  folded  on  his  arm.  Twice,  with  a  full  heart, 
Cyprinn  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  form  a  sound.  Ippolito  beard  the  murmurs  of  inarticulate 
distress  near  him.  "Are  you  there  still,  Cyprian — ^wiU  you  still  ding  to  me  ?  Leave  me, 
oh !  leave  me  to  myself— to  the  dark  fight  I  must  encounter  alone.  Cyprian,  you  might  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  night  that  is  spreading  round  us,  as  of  that  dariier 
and  portentous  gathering  that  involves  me.  Go  from  me  and  be  safe ;  why  should  I  destroy 
yon  ? — sweet  and  innocent  boy,  approach  me  not— love  me  not.  But  for  me,  you  might  have 
flourished  in  stainless  and  joyfol  pu'it\- ;  but  you  would  tempt  the  fote  of  a  ruined  man ;  you 
would  go  side  by  side  with  me  in  that  dark  untra\ciU-d  path  which  we  must  tread  in  suffering, 
and  terminate  in  despair.  Go  from  me,  while  I  yet  can  warn  you,  yet  can  commiserate,  yet 
can  pity  yon ;  a  moment  longer,  and  I  shall  be  wild  and  reckless  as  the  hunted  savage  Uiat 
rashes  on  the  weapons  of  his  persecutors,  and  grinds  them  with  his  tusks." 
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**  And  is  thif  then,  indeed,  our  last  hour  of  peace  and  goodness?  Is  agonised  afTectioii 
summoned  to  her  last  trial-task  ?  Will  you  indeed  be  Ippolito  no  more  ?  I  have  no  mors 
then  to  say,  no  more  to  suffer.  But  with  my  dying  hand  I  must  hold  you ;  I  must  cling  to 
you  with  that  strength  which  overcometh  all  things,  with  love,  which  is  stronger  than  death  1 
I  know  not  the  fate  which  awaits  you ;  it  comes  in  mist  and  cloud ;  nor  am  I  anxious  to  un* 
fold  them,  to  behold  it  Suffice  it.  It  is  yours.  Therefore,  by  strong  necessity  of  love,  it 
must  be  mine.  Of  my  brief  and  unhappy  life,  the  only  object  has  been  you— 4br  you  I  have 
lived— and  I  must,  must  die  with  you." 

Blind  with  fears,  stifled  with  convulsive  sobs,  he  grasped  Ippolito,  who,  breaking  from 
hhn  with  a  wild  and  unmeaning  laugh,  hastily  rushed  towards  a  building  which  was  recently 
lit  up,  and  to  which  numbers  appeared  to  he  thronging.  Stuplfied  with  astonishment,  Cy- 
prian beheld  this  change ;  but  the  instinctive  fear  of  desertion  impelled  him  to  follow.  When 
he  entered  the  building,  not  even  his  ignorance  could  preserve  him  from  discovering  its  des* 
tination.  It  was  a  g^aming-house,  apparently  of  the  lowest  description ;  numbers  were  already 
eng^ed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  evening,  and  Ippolito  mingled  among  them  with  a  bold  and 
vivacious  eagerness,  which  his  companion  beheld  with  additional  anguish.  His  flushed  and 
fanpetoous  manner,  his  vociferous  impatieuco,  liis  noble  air  and  figure,  while  they  awed  the 
majority,  allured  a  few  wily  prowlers,  who  believing  him  to  be  disarmed  by  inebriety,  marked 
him  for  a  sure  and  profitable  prey.  Cyprian  aghast,  alone,  unnoticed,  stunned  by  the  lights, 
the  conAision,  and  the  jargon — objects  as  new  as  revolting  to  a  mind  of  vestal  purity,  and  almost 
vestal  seclusion,  yet  retained  his  observation,  which  was  only  preserved  by  the  strength  of  those 
feelings  that  had  exposed  him  almost  to  lose  it.  From  these  violent  vicissitudes  he  collected, 
not  that  Ippolito's  sufferings  were  too  great  for  the  powers  of  his  reason,  but  that  they  were 
too  great  for  the  powers  of  resistance  in  a  mind  which,  though  not  destitute  of  natural  strength, 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  artificial  resources  of  pleasure  and  consolation,  that,  finding 
itself  unable  to  adjust  its  present  grievance  by  the  usual  balance  of  extrinsic  relief,  it  writhed 
under  it  in  convulsive  despair,  and  produced  those  throes  of  grief  and  fury,  of  gloom  and  mad- 
ness, which  had  been  almost  as  terrible  to  the  witness  as  to  the  sufiercr  himself. 

He  had  no  long  leisure  for  recollection  ;  for  Ippolito,  whose  success  had  been  as  rapid  as 
it  was  unexpected,  sweeping  together  the  money  which  poured  in  on  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
table,  scattered  it  among  some  lazaroni  who  loitered  round  the  door,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  flew  from  the  gaming-house. 

Cyprian  pursued  him  with  all  the  speed  fatigue  and  fear  had  left  him,  but  in  vain ;  he 
called  on  him,  but  received  no  answer ;  he  attempted  to  follow  the  direction  of  his  steps,  but 
found  he  was  only  pursuing  a  stranger.  Then  fear  and  anguish  came  on  him ;  a  wanderer  in 
a  populous  city,  timid,  alone,  and  exposed  to  greater  dangers  than  he  appeared  to  be  threatened 
by,  for  one  moment  of  his  life  he  felt  a  pang  in  which  his  feelings  for  Ippolito  had  no  share. 
He  hastened  on,  with  faint  and  terrified  speed,  through  many  streets  and  avenues,  with  a  blind 
satnfaction  in  the  thought  of  proceeding,  yet  with  increasing  alarm  at  every  step,  till  he  found 
hhnself  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Montorio  palace.  Ippolito  rushed  on  his  mind — 
fiirther  pursuit  of  him  was  impossible,  yet  it  was  equally  impossible  to  Cyprian  to  desert  him. 
He  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  going  to  the  Alberotti  palace,  which  he  knew  to  be  at  a  small 
distance,  and  of  which  he  also  knew  the  possessor  to  be  Ippolito's  uncle,  of  informing  him  of  the 
late  events,  and  imploring  his  interference.  Wild  as  this  scheme  was,  and  obviously  involving 
the  dangers  attendant  on  Cyprian's  being  recognised,  he  sprang  forward  with  new  and  eager 
strength  to  execute  it ;  but  on  reaching  the  Alberotti  palace,  he  found  the  avenues  obstructed 
by  carriages,  and  the  portico  blazing  with  torches :  there  was  a  conversazione,  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  were  assembled,  among  whom  detection  was  un- 
avoidable, and  death  was  therefore  certain. 

From  this  last  resource  he  turned  away,  weary  in  mind  and  frame ;  he  attempted  to  totter 
a  few  paces  homeward ;  but  the  thought  of  Ippolito,  abandoned  to  dissipation  and  depravity, 
stung  through  his  heart;  his  limbs  failed;  he  sunken  the  steps  of  an  adjacent  house,  and 
burst  into  that  helpless  flood  of  anguish  which  bespeaks  us  equally  unable  to  restrain  or  derive 
consolation  from  them. 

The  sudden  emptiness  of  the  street,  the  mildness  of  the  night,  tranquillity,  silence,  and 
.  subsiding  emotion,  combined  to  soften  Lini  into  a  kind  of  placid  imbecility.     The  thunder- 
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btfft  of  pudon  was  orer,  and  he  wept  a  loft  and  heavy  shower  of  teara.  Too  mmA  et* 
hansted  for  acate  or  agonised  feeling,  the  Images  that  had  passed  hefora  Um  died  oier  his 
fn\nA  a  gkam  of  radancboly  sorrow,  not  the  glare  of  nadnesa  and  despair.  Every  image  ef 
Ibrmer  tenderness  or  brightness,  every  dream  that  had  onee  dressed  the  thought  of  Ippritto 
in  the  tints  of  attraction  or  the  beams  of  splendour,  now  awakened  with  cruel  coBtraat  the 
sense  of  his  present  state ;  low  in  vice  and  in  wretchedness,  the  abaseaseBi  of  his  own  fmll^gs 
thrUled  to  his  heart,  and  he  felt  the  diffinrence  between  those  which  aeeompany  the  tMr  ef 
rapture  and  the  tear  of  hnmUed  regret ;  between  the  being  he  alaMMt  bowed  to  wonhipb  aad 
the  being  he  pursued  to  resouie»  and  stooped  to  raise. 

He  wept  and  was  refteshed ;  he  rose  ealm  and  sad,  and  endeavonied  to  retmn  to  the 
Hontorio  palace,  with  the  feeble  hope  tliat  some  inteiligenoe  of  thmr  wayward  maater  might 
have  reaped  the  domestics.  As  he  turned  tlie  comer  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  a  hunp  bon- 
ing before  the  imago  of  St  Qennaro  caught  his  eye ;  and  with  a  smitten  eye  he  turned  to  pqr 
his  passing  devotions,  where  he  was  oooscious  the  perturbed  state  of  his  mind  had  teo  eftou 
withheld  him  finom.  As  he  approached  the  lamp,  the  figure  of  a  man,  muffled  and  mn^^g 
hastfly,  passed  him.  But  no  disguise  could  avail.  **  Montorio,  oh,  Hontorio  1"  he  eliMit 
shrieked^— he  flew  from  the  saint,  and  pursued  the  figure.  It  moved  with  a  qieed  that  defied 
pursuit,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  Cyprian  could  only  keep  it  hi  sight  It  fidk>wed  a  di- 
rection fer  firom  the  palace,  and  Cyprian  at  length  beheld  it  at  some  distance  enter  a  ipaeieei 
house  that  appeared  filled  with  company.  Cyprian  paused  and  doubted  the  evideaee  of  his 
senses ;  he  might  be  pursuing  a  stranger,  and  pursuing  him  where  to  follow  was  dangeraes. 
He  had  acquired  a  kind  of  local  courage  in  these  firequent  emergencies. 

He  saw  at  a  distance  two  cavaliers  of  sober  demeanour ;  he  approadied  them,  and  in  a 
▼oice  of  which  the  tones  were  like  those  of  a  wandering  cherub,  seeking  the  way  to  a  paier 
region,  demanded  whose  house  it  was  into  which  the  cavalier  who  had  passed  them  hadee- 
tered.  The  elder  of  the  cavaliers  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  "  Perliaps,  signor,"  said  ha^  **  I 
should,  from  principle,  decline  to  satisfy  your  inquiry ;  but  as  your  youth  and  appeanmee 
prompt  me  to  hope  Hm  not  urged  by  a  personal  motive,  I  shall  inform  you,  that  is  the  hooae 

of  Nerina  di ,  the  most  celebrated  courtezan  in  Naples.**    They  passed  on,  and  Cyprian 

remained  alone.  Stupified  by  the  last  intelligenoe,  he  had  yet  heard  every  syllable  of  it^  and 
retained  its  full  meaning. 

Montorio  in  the  house  of  lewdness  and  shame  t  the  last  object  of  life  firustrated-i-ita  sole 
hope  eitinct ;— but  though  the  prospect  of  good  was  lost,  the  fear  of  evil  yet  remained ;  the 
danger  of  bis  entering  the  confines  of  vice  could  not  be  averted,  that  of  his  remaining  within 
them  still  might ;  yet  Cyprian  hesitated  to  follow  him.  But  the  delicate  gloss  of  his  fbelinga 
was  now  worn  off;  the  shock  of  encounter  had  diminished  the  danger,  or,  when  eomparad 
with  Ippdtto's,  all  danger  seemed  to  disappear. 

From  the  first  moment  he  had  fatally  beheld  Montorio,  he  had  never  been  KS«nf^||;  u^ 
had  patiently  and  successively  assumed  the  complexion  which  Ippolito's  character  and  fbrtnaea 
had  given  him ;  his  smiles  or  his  sufferings  were  the  uniform  and  necessary  echoes  of  hia  sbm- 
ter's ;  he  hod  been  the  passive  dependent  of  his  attachment,  whose  happinew  external  cir- 
cumstances might  control ;  whose  fidelity,  none  could  ever.  By  pursuing  kiim  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  he  seemed  to  be  only  pursuing  the  course  appointed  to  him  ;  in  plunging  with  him  fimn 
its  final  point,  he  appeared  only  to  be  fulfilling  the  severe,  but  absolute  tadL  assigned  him. 

These  reflections  rushed  through  bis  mind  in  a  moment,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  lie 
found  himself  in  an  apartment  of  the  house.  To  his  inquiries  for  Montorio  no  attention  waa 
paid  i  every  one  was  buned  in  something  that  appeared  remote  from  the  purpose  which  had 
brought  him  there.  Sick,  faint,  and  terrified,  he  wandered  from  room  to  room,  still  calling,, 
still  inquiring  ;  the  house  was  loud,  festive,  and  tumultuous.  His  heart  was  impressed,  U» 
senses  ached,  his  limbs  tottered.  Half  insensible,  but  still  exclaimmg,  he  rushed  against  a 
door,  which  opening,  discovered  Montorio  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  licentious  of  Hhe 
young  nobility,  revelling,  shouting,  drunk  with  licentiousness,  and  dissolved  in  wine.  Among 
such  a  group,  Cyprian  (whom  some  of  them  bad  seen  at  the  Montorio  palace)  vras  beheld  with 
delight,  as  an  object  of  mockery  and  persecution.  They  surrounded,  they  overwhelmed  him 
with  derisive  congratulations ;  they  contended  for  the  distinctions  of  doin  the  honours  of 
the  revel  to  him. 
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With  a  Btwgth  of  aM  and  firftme  which  vre  aoinetiiMt  owie  to  the  fMurtlal  abtence  of 
reason,  Cyprian  brake  from  them,  and  staggering  to  the  seat  where  Ippolito  reclined,  clong 
to  hhn,  exclaiming,  **  Sftvo  me,  aavo  me  1  sai'e  yonr  own  soul  alive  1  take  me  from  this  house 
of  sin,  mr  I  dia  at  your  feet  V 

J^ppolito,  aiarthig  as  if  from  a  trance,  protected  Cyprian  with  his  arm,  and  repelHng  his  per* 
aeciitogs  with  a  ftereenem  which  awed  even  the  rage  of  drunkenness,  rushed  from  the  house* 
honriaf  his  hraathlem  preserver  with  him.  They  were  pursued  by  the  unheeded  roar  of  dis« 
aoMe  malignity,  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  unheard,  and  they  drank,  without  interruption,  the 
itmy  freshness  ef  the  hraeae  of  night ;  they  saw  the  chaste  and  silent  brightness  of  the  stars  ; 
ihey  oanght  that  deep  and  itiUy  humming,  so  pleasant  to  the  ear  that  k>ves  to  listen  by 
■%ht. 

Thay  reached  the  Moatorio  palace  in  ailenoe,  and  Cyprian  with  joy  perceived  Ippolito  pre- 
paring to  enter  it  They  had  now  reaehed  the  portioo,  when  the  dock  in  the  great  hall  was 
heard  te  strike  '<  twelve.**  Ippolito  started  and  paused,  and,  by  the  lamps  of  the  portico^ 
GyprUmaaw  hla  eye  voU  iMurfhlly.  He  turned.  **  Whither,  oh,  whither  do  you  go?  Have 
|piagbt»  have  I  amd  yeu  for  this  T'  cried  Cyprian,  dinging  to  him  with  renewed  and  im- 
paticfit  aagnish.  **  09,  releaae  me,  I  may  not  be  held ;  longer  than  midnight  I  must  not  de- 
iaj;  tlMM  is  no  danger;  whither  I  go,  human  good  and  evil  cannot  come;  virtue  and  vice 
are  negative  things ;  at  ttoM  Iwur,  I  am  no  mora  a  mortal  agent ;  rdcase  me ;  my  boor  ie 
coB^-I  max  aet  be  delayed.**—^  These  are  words  of  madness,*'  said  Cyprian,  struggling, 
Hiough  hepdes8ly»  to  Iwld  Mm  ;  **  whither  have  I  not  followed,  and  wherefore  must  I  be 
repdled?  Feaiv  ner  danger,  nor  sin  have  deterred  me  I  Oh,  let  me  not  be  left  behind  I 
What  eaa  I  wltneas  worse  than  I  shall  fear  ?  What  can  I  suffer  so  terrible  as  your  danger  ?'» 
He  ploadod  in  vela*  Ippolito  was  gone  with  a  speed  which  the  fatigues  of  the  nigbt  had  ren- 
<iered  marftBona,  and  Cyprian  entered  the  palace  with  a  freshness  of  anguish  which  its  su& 
AriagahadMt  emhaasted 

CHAPTER    XIL 

LETTER  FROM  ANNIBAL  DI  MONTORIO. 

**  Turn  demum  horrlsono  atridenteii  cardina  Mcr» 
PBndantar  portss.    Cernis,  cuttodia  qaaln 
VeaUbolo  wdMt.**— Virgil,  lib.  tL  I 

« *  Then  of  itself  ttnfolds  th*  eternal  door :  ' 

With  dreadful  sounds  the  braaen  hinges  roar,  ^ 

To«  see  before  the  gate  whttt  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post,"— Dry  dkn. 

'*  Whatever  be  the  termination  of  these  researches,  I  already  lament  the  effects  of  their 
piogress,  nor  eaa  I  review  the  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  without  many  reproaches 
ea  my  timidity,  aad  nmre  on  my  obduracy.  The  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  had 
beaa  saggested  by  my  late  visit  to  the  apartments,  I  communicated  to  Michelo;  who,  eager  to 
adopt  anything  that  promised  a  remission  of  the  task  imposed  on  him,  avowed  it  his  belief  that 
the  tenant  of  that  tower  had  signified  his  displeasure  of  our  iotrusion  by  the  signs  we  had 
witaaaaed,  of  wWch  he  declared  our  further  misconstruction  might  expose  us  to  dangers  he 
darsd  net  to  name.  I  took  counsel  of  his  fear,  unhappily  for  both,  and  believing,  or  compel- 
ling myself  to  lielieve ,  that  one  avenue  was  rendered  impassable  by  a  strength  it  would  be  im- 
piety  to  resist,  I  resolved  to  repair  at  midnight  to  the  chapel,  and  visit  the  tomb  of  Count 
Orazio,  where  the  appearances  I  determined  to  examine  were  more  frequent  and  obvious, 
and  where,  therefore,  some  suspicion  of  their  being  produced  by  an  agent  such  as  myself, 
qualified  the  fear  whieh  in  the  toww  I  had  found  insupportable  without  such  relief.  Michelo, 
wim  had  become  as  weary  of  deprecating  as  I  of  importuning,  made  no  resistance,  and  when 
(to  compensate  to  myself  for  the  timidity  that  had  mingled  in  my  design  of  omitting  the* 
tower)  I  determined  to  visit  the  tomb  on  that  night,  he  promised  to  attend  me. 

^  He  was  to  procure  the  keys,  for  he  declined  with  so  much  terror  the  subterraneous  pas* 
sages  by  which  we  had  once  resorted  there,  that  I  declined  the  proposal.  Our  few  prepara- 
tions were  soon  adjusted  :  long  cloaks — a  lamp  carried  in  a  lanthom  —  and  I  determined  to 
bring  my  sword.  These  arrangements  were  made  with  the  whispering  caution  of  fear,  and  we 
separated.     During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  felt  myself  involuntarily  shunning  the  eye  of 
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Iklichelo,  from  a  lurking  apprehension  that  every  glance  we  exchanged  waa  obMnred  and  ta« 
tcrrupted. 

**  The  night  at  length  arrived ;  our  dull  and  regular  household  dispersed ;  I  retired  to  my 
apartment :  my  thoughts  were  occupied  by  the  purpose  of  the  night,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
banish  from  my  recollection  the  circumstances  that  had  attended  my  last  visit  to  the  chapeL 
They  rose  before  me  in  strong  shape  and  cJeamess ;  I  saw  them  on  every  side  as  I  stalked 
across  my  chamber ;  I  felt  them,  as  I  endeavoured  to  heave  them  off  my  breast,  pressing  on 
it,  a  thick  and  impalpable  weight.  With  them  came  many  a  disastrous  presage  of  uncertain 
evil.  The  whole  ghastly  troop  seemed  to  be  arraying  for  the  encounter  at  midnight  in  the 
tomb.  My  terrors  increased ;  and  though  I  felt  that  Michelo*s  arrival  was  but  the  signal  for 
those  terrors  io  commence,  1  yet  longed  for  his  approach,  for  the  presence  of  a  human  being. 
This  struggle  of  involuntary  meditation  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  door ;  it  was  xMichelo. 
*  Hush,  signer,  it  is  I ;  are  you  prepared  ?* — '  I  am.'-^*  Then  come,  signer;  but  speak  and 
tread  softly.' — 'Why  this  caution?  have  not  the  family  retired  ?* — 'All,  signer,  but  the 
pages,  who  are  now  assembling  to  watch  in  my  lord's  chamber.  But  then,  signer  ■  ■■— ' 
— *  What  then,  why  this  hesitation  ?' — *  There  is  one  in  this  house,'  pushing  his  pale  face  ek^^ 
to  me,  and  whispering,  *  one  who  never  sleeps,  or  if  he  does,  can  do  all  the  actions  of  a  living 
man,  yea,  and  more,  whUe  he  would  seem  to  sleep.'—'  Absurd  ;  Michelo  banish  these  dreams 
of  fear.* — '  Nay,  signer,  but  I  am  silent;  tread  softly,  however,  signer.' 

"  We  proceeded  through  the  gallery  with  cautious  steps ;  we  had  now  readied  the  stairs, 
when  a  distant  sound  was  heard.  *  Hark  T  said  L  Michelo  turned  round,  and  started  on  observing 
we  were  near  the  apartment  of  father  Schemoli.  He  communicated  this  in  a  whisper.  *  Pro- 
ceed,* said  I ;  '  I  saw  the  confessor  retire  to  his  apartment  an  hour  ago.' — '  Yes,'  muttered 
Michelo, '  but  Heaven  knows  what  apartments  enclose  him  now.*  We  descended  the  staircase, 
muffling  our  lanthom,  and  starting  as  the  wind  shook  the  casements,  and  the  steps  creaked 
beneath  our  tread.  Wc  reached  the  great  hall,  and  stole  through  it  almost  without  touching 
the  pavement. 

'*  The  deep  and  midnight  silence,  the  dampness  and  dull  echoes  of  the  marble  floor,  the 
huge  and  dusky  height  of  the  walls  and  roof,  over  which  our  single  lamp  shed  a  dull, 
unpiercing  gleam,  made  our  passage  appear  like  a  progress  through  a  vault.  Michelo  applied 
the  key  to  the  great  door,  and  I  wrapped  my  cloak  about  the  lock  to  suppress  the  sound  whUe 
he  turned  the  key.  Wonder  not  at  this  feeble  minuteness ;  I  cannot  think  of  myself,  creeping 
along  in  silence  and  in  fear,  without  wishing  you  to  accompany  me  ;  for  sufferings,  whether 
voluntary  or  not,  we  always  expect  some  compensation,  either  of  participation  or  of  pity.  We 
issued  into  the  outer  court,  and  I  felt  refreshment  in  the  air  of  heaven,  though  it  blew  damp 
and  sultry. 

"  We  now  entered  the  chapel,  and  having  reached,  through  many  ruinous  obstructions, 
the  tomb  of  the  late  count,  we  concealed  our  lamps,  muffled  our  cloaks  about  us,  so  as  to 
conceal  as  much  of  the  human  form  (if  seen)  as  possible  ;  and  lurking  behind  a  projecting 
pediment  of  the  tomb,  awaited  the  event  in  a  state  of  feeling  difficult  to  describe.  There  was 
nothing  to  relax  its  intense  and  severe  control ;  there  was  no  external  sound ;  no  light,  no 
motion.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  in  which  you  feel,  from  time  to  time,  a  hot  blast  hissing 
past  you,  that  sinks  again  into  silence ;  a  night  in  which  the  dark  and  heavy  clouds  seem  to 
be  working  with  inward  tumults ;  in  which,  from  expecting  a  storm  long,  we  begin  almost  to 
wish  for  its  approach. 

"  The  moon,  often  struggling  through  the  clouds,  tinged  for  a  moment  their  sombrous  and 
surging  masses  with  a  bright  and  sudden  light  that  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  the  night- 
dews  fell  with  almost  perceptible  damp  and  heaviness.  On  the  dubious  features  of  the  struc- 
ture, tombs  and  monuments,  windows  dusky  with  foliage,  and  arches  shapeless  in  ruin,  these 
bursts  of  light  and  darkness  played  with  such  shadowy  influence,  that  he  must  have  had  senses 
not  easily  deluded,  who  could  be  convinced  he  saw  nothing  more  there  than  might  be  seen  by 
day. 

"  I,  however,  felt  that  my  situation  required  me  to  collect  firmness,  not  to  dissipate  it,  and 
I  attempted  to  converse  with  Michelo.  '  Tell  me,'  said  I,  '  why,  when  the  vaults  of  this 
chapel  were  already  numerous  and  spacious  enough  to  contain  the  remains  of  our  family,  why 
was  a  monument  erected  for  Count  Orazlo ;  for  one,  too,  whose  end  I  have  reason  to  believe 
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was  obicure  and  tragical  ?    And  why,  above  all,  wai  it  erected  in  this  ruinous  and  deserted 
pile,  instead  of  that  within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is  still  frequented  by  the  family  ?* 

***  There  is  a  strange  report,  signer,*  whispered  the  old  man,  **  concerning  this  tomb,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  built.  Many  things  have  concurred  to  drive  it  from  my  memory,  but 
your  inquiry  has  recalled  it.  It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  signer,  how  much  all  your  illus- 
triona  family  have  been  attached  to  secret  studies.  But  of  all,  the  count,  your  great  grand- 
father, was  most  engaged  in  them.  He  devoted  his  entire  soul  to  them  ;  nay,  some  said  so  in 
such  a  tone  as  if  they  wished  to  be  understood  literally.  Dut,  oh,  signor,  what  am  I  saying? 
— rest  his  bones  I  they  lie  within  a  few  steps  of  us.*^*  Why  this  interruption,  Michelo  ?*— *  Is. 
it  not  fearful,  signer,  to  speak  of  the  dead  when  we  feel  them  to  be  so  near  us  7*  The  effect 
of  this  observation  on  myself  I  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  urging  him  to  proceed.  '  Well, 
signer,*  lowering  his  voice,  as  if  to  deceive  the  dead,  *  be  that  as  it  may,  no  power  could  drag 
him  from  these  studies ;  and  at  length  it  was  said  he  had  invented,  by  his  art,  a  glass  that 
could  show  him  every  event  and  person  he  wished  to  see.  It  is  certain  that,  after  his  decease, 
my  lord,  your  grandfather,  spent  many  days  shut  up  in  his  father's  closet— examining  and  de- 
stroying his  instruments  and  books,  and  *tis  said  strange  and  doleful  sounds  were  heard  to  issue 
from  the  room  while  he  was  thus  employed.  But  the  task  was  an  hi  voluntary  one ;  for  I 
have  heard  the  Inquisition  were  beginning  to  consider  his  proceedings  as  oflTensivc,  and  had 
actually  dismissed  their  ministers  to  examine  into  them,  and  to  search  the  castle. 

**  *A  little  before  the  old  count's  death  he  is  said  to  have  discovered,  by  his  wisdom,  that 

there  was  a  spot  In  the  circuit  of  the  castle  which  would  be  the  scat  of  calamity  and  destruction. 

to  the  family.     He  immediately  set  himself  to  discover  where  this  spot  might  be ;  and  I 

conclude  that,  if  it  required  so  much  skill  to  find  out  that  it  did  exist,  it  required  still  more  to 

discover  where.     However,  your  great-grandfather  was  in  nowise  dismayed ;  ho  pursued  his 

point  resolutely,  and  at  length  discovered  the  fatal  spot  to  be  the  very  one  on  which  we  now 

stand.'—'  What  1  the  spot  on  which  this  tomb  has  been  built?* — *  The  same,  signer.     I  havo 

heard  that  the  count  apprised  his  family  of  this  circumstance ;  but  the  discovery  slumbered 

unnoticed  till  your  uncle.  Count  Orazio,  hearing  of  it,  and  being,  as  I  have  mentioned,  much 

versed  in  those  studies  himself,  ordered  a  monument  for  himself  to  be  erected  on  the  spot,. 

hoping  by  this  means  to  fulfil,  and  yet  to  avert  the  prediction  ;  to  defeat,  yet  not  appear  to 

defy  it; 

"  Few  that  connected  what  I  had  witnessed  on  this  spot  with  what  I  now  heard,  could  blame 
the  emotion  to  which  I  yielded  for  a  moment.  But,  though  the  denunciation  was  terrible, 
there  is  a  solemnity  in  whatever  we  suppose  to  be  connected  with  our  fate,  that  divests  it  of  the 
hideous  ghastUness  attending  other  subjects  of  supernatural  aspect,  and  that  marks  the  bounda 
of  awe  and  of  horror.  Under  a  decree  the  mind  bends  in  controlled  and  gloomy  passiveness, 
appalled,  but  not  convulsed,  without  the  reluctance  and  revoltings  of  visionary  terror.  As  the 
attempt  to  relax  my  feelings  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  I  turned  for  relief  to  silence  and  to 
meditation.     The  bell  tolled  twelve. 

"Michelo  now  eagerly,  but  still  whispering,  said— ^  Look,  signer,  look  through  this  chasm 
in  the  wall  you  may  see— nay,  signor,  lower,  yet  lower ;  you  must  bend,  signer ;  now,  do  yea 
see,  signor,  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  just  above  the  great  stairs  ?' — *  I  do  see  that  part  of  the 
castle  which  I  believe  to  be  adjacent  to  the  great  stairs.' 

"There,  signor.  Is  father  Schcmoli's  apartment;  that  part  of  the  tower,  and  that  narrow 
window,  in  which  you  see  a  light  burning,  belong  to  his  oratory.  Now,  signor,  every  night  his 
lamp  is  to  be  seen  in  that  window  till  midnight,  and  ever  when  the  bell  tolls  it  Is  said  to 
disappear ;  nor  from  that  hour  can  he  be  found,  nor  can  it  be  conjectured  where  or  how  he  is 
employed.  This  only  is  known,  he  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  apartment.  But  his  friends,  it  is 
laid,  are  at  no  loss  to  find  employment  for  him.  Sometimes  he  holds  a  feast  with  them  in 
the  vault,  and  sometimes  he  mixes  in  procession  with  them  through  that  tower,  and  sings  in 
their  unholy  mass  at  midnight.' — *  What  words  are  these,  Michelo,  and  what  is  their  import  ?' 
— '  Heed  not  me,  signor ;  mark  the  lamp ;  see,  signor,  see,  it  grows  dim  and  more  dim,  and  now 
H  is  gone  ;  holy  Peter,  it  will  be  with  us  momently.* 

"  The  emotion  with  which  I  had  watched  the  extinction  of  the  lamp  I  endeavoured  to 
resist,  as  the  cause  was  utterly  inadequate  to  excite  it.  *  And  what  are  we  to  infer  from  this, 
Michelo?    The  confessor  mny  be  permitted  to  extinguish  his  lamp  at  midnight.' — '  Ah,  but 
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signor*  (depressing  his  voice  to  its  lowest  sounds),  '  'tis  from  that  moment  that  strange  appear- 
ances at  this  tomb  are  said  to  commence.* — '  Of  the  truth  of  that  we  shall  then  soon  be 
enabled  to  judge/  said  I,  endeavouring  to  derive  fortitude  from  the  intelligence.  The  expec- 
tation which  it  suggested  scarce  permitted  me  to  draw  my  breath.  I  continued  to  gaie 
vacantly  but  fixedly,  for  I  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  expect  the  approach  of  this  vi^tatioo. 
<  Look,  look,  signer,*  Michelo  exclaimed,  *  look  yonder ;  now,  signer,  do  you  believe,  now  do 
you  behold  7  As  he  spake,  a  light  resembling  that  we  had  once  before  seen,  a  pale,  dull  ligfat, 
appeared  moving  along  a  passage  which  opens  by  an  arch  roto  the  east  wing  of  the  chiqieL 
In  amaze  I  observed  it  issue  from  the  lower  end,  where  I  knew  there  was  neither  door  aor 
aperture. 

*'  I  marked  its  approach,  for  it  was  slow ;  it  seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  the  groimdy 
gradually  arinng  and  advancing,  and  looking  dim,  tremulous,  and  sepulchral. 

**  Michelo,  leaning  across  the  angle  of  the  monument,  grasped  my  arm ;  there  wbs  no 
sound ;  the  very  wind  was  still ;  I  heard  the  beating  of  my  heart.  At  this  moment  the  moon* 
riding  over  the  billowy  clouds,  poured  a  broad  and  sudden  light  through  that  paauge.  It 
played  uncertainly  through  the  rifted  roof,  and  fell  full  on  the  arch  communicating  with  tlie 
diapel.  In  that  instant  I  beheld  a  figure  standing  beneath  the  arch  ;  a  dark  gigantic  figare  : 
its  form  and  attitude  I  could  not  discover  ;  the  light  was  brief  and  sudden,  and  the  virion 
confused  and  imperfect ;  but  I  discovered  that,  as  if  folded  in  its  vesture,  it  held  the  light  we 
had  seen,  and  which,  in  the  moonshine,  was  diminished  to  a  small,  dull  twinkle.  I  presaed 
Michelo's  arm  in  token  of  ob&ervatlon ;  he  returned  the  pressure  ;  neither  of  us  spoke  ;  aU 
was  dark  ;  even  that  pale  light  disappeared.  *  He  has  seen  us,'  murmured  Michelo. — '  Hash  f 
said  I,  'let  us  await  its  approach  in  silence.' — '  Something  is  near,'  said  the  old  man,  *  I  fed 
the  ground  near  mc  pressed,  as  if  by  feet.' — *  Hush  !'  said  1,  *  all  is  silent ;  a  body  cannot 
move  without  sound.' —  Tiiere  is  something  near,*  whispered  he  again,  '  for  I  feel  the  air  driven 
to  my  face,  as  if  some  one  passed  me.'-^*  'Tis  the  bat,'  said  I,  *that  whizzes  past  us,  or  the 
wind  that  waves  the  ivy ;  I  have  heard  or  felt  nothing  yet.'—*  Oh,  no,  signor,  there  is  a 
strange  motion  in  the  air  ;  a  nmk  and  stifling  dullness,  as  if  something  that  was  not  good 
breathed  upon  us.' 

"  There  came  indeed  a  blast  across  us ;  not  like  the  blasts  of  that  night,  loud  and  feverish, 
but  cold  and  noisome,  like  a  chameUstream.  We  shuddered  as  it  passed  ;  I  felt  some  effort 
necessary  to  resist  the  palsied  feeling  that  was  stealing  over  me.  Michelo,  let  us  not  be  baffled 
a  second  time.  This  form,  whatever  it  be,  is  probably  approaching ;  before  it  oppress  us  with 
some  strange  influence,  I  will  rush  forth  and  meet  it ;  and  be  they  favourable  or  malignant,  I  wiQ 
know  its  power  and  purposes.' 

"  Michelo's  faint  voice  of  dissuasion  was  lost  in  the  wind  that  sighed  hollowly  through  the 
aisles.  I  clambered  out  from  my  lurking-place,  and  endeavoured  to  feel  my  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  and  of  the  figure,  for  the  central  aisle  was  now  totally  dark.  I  advanced  a 
few  paces ;  I  felt  something  rush  past  me,  not  with  the  distinct  and  alternate  step  of  a  hu- 
man foot,  but  as  if  it  glided  above  the  earth,  and  was  borne  on  without  effort.  I  paused  and 
extended  my  arms  ;  they  encountered  something  that  felt  like  a  human  hand,  raised  and  ex- 
tended, and,  as  it  were,  pointing  onwards :  I  now  called  aloud  to  Michelo  to  turn  the  lanthorn, 
and  to  guard  the  door  of  the  vault.  By  the  noise  that  followed,  I  conceived  he  attempted  to 
obey  me;  but  at  that  moment  aery  of  horror  burst  from  the  tomb;  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  door  of  the  vault  closed  with  a  thundering  crash.  AU  remained  in  silence  and 
darkness.  I  stood  petrified ;  I  called  on  Michelo,  and  shuddered  at  the  echoes  of  my  own 
voice ;  I  attempted  to  move,  but  felt  as  if  a  step  beyond  the  spot  on  which  I  stood 
would  be  into  a  gulf.  At  length  I  broke  from  this  trance  of  fear ;  I  felt  my  way  to  the 
tomb ;  I  called  on  Michelo  again,  believing  him  to  have  swooned.  I  felt  all  the  pavement 
and  pediments  with  the  hilt  of  my  sword :  Michelo  was  not  to  be  found ;  the  tomb  appeared 
to  have  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  him  up.  I  applied  my  utmost  strength  in  vain  to 
the  door  of  the  vault ;  and  though  I  almost  expected  it  io  burst  open,  and  disclose  a  sight 
that  would  sear  the  eye  or  unsettle  the  brain,  I  yet  persisted  to  struggle  with  frantic  force : 
no  success  attended  my  efforts,  no  sound  encouraged  them.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  low 
and  feeble  moaning,  but  it  was  lost  in  that  confused  and  bumming  sound  with  which  the  effort 
to  listen  intensely  filled  my  ear    Fear,  and  shame,  and  impatience  distracted  me  ;^to  force 
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the  wfwtdied,  nhustrat,  old  rioUiii,  to  a  punuit  from  which  he  reoottedi  to  bettfty  Um  lata 
the  very  fgnwp  and  eirale  of  It ;  to  leave  him  eipirhig  amid  horron,  of  whieh  even  to  think 
wae  not  lafe ;  to  do  this  was  to  me  isipotsibie. 

•*  The  bekig  at  wfaoee  approach  I  had  ihaddered,  I  would  at  that  moment  have  enooon- 
tered  and  grappled  with  to  rewoe  hit  miierable  prej»  bat  there  was  no  hope,  and  no  power  of 
•Miitance.  I  could  not  rend  open  the  vault*  and  to  alarm  the  cattle  would  be  to  draw  on  Ui^ 
from  my  fiither^  reeentment,  coneequencet  as  terrible  ae  any  power  oould  menace  ut  with. 
More  than  an  hour  wae  ipent  in  fruitloM  efibrU  and  expedients ;  at  length  I  conceived  it  pot* 
ilhle  to  rouse  some  of  the  servants  who  were  lodged  in  an  afiyacent  wing  of  the  castle,  and 
by  rewards  to  lecnre  their  silence  with  regard  to  the  object  for  which  their  services  wen 
required. 

•«  St  was  when  I  moved  ft«m  the  chapel  to  ezecnte  this  purpose,  that  I  felt  terrors  of 
wUoh  I  hod  been  before  insensible.  Alone,  at  midnight,  among  the  dead  and  their  manttons, 
ttd  probably  near  to  tome  being  whose  hiiuenee  and  image  were  the  more  terrible  because 
they  were  undeined  and  nnimaginable ;  becante  they  hovered,  with  a  dim  aspect  of  uncer- 
tainty»  between  the  elements  and  agency  of  different  worlds,  because  they  could  not  be 
referred  to  any  distinct  or  sensible  point  of  fear,  nor  admitted  of  any  preparation  against 
tiiem»  Bttdi  as  men  can  always  make  against  a  human  foe,  and  sometimes  against  an  invi- 
sfUeoM. 

*<  Haunted  by  these  foeUngt,  I  yet  moved  on.  The  night  was  now  still  and  dark,  and  in 
the  masey  line  of  shapeless  darkness  which  the  castle  spread  before  me,  I  would  have  given 
half  Its  lahie  to  have  disoovered  one  spark  of  light ;  there  was  not  one.  In  that  deep  siill- 
neas  (which  made  the  echo  of  my  steps  seem  like  the  tread  of  many),  the  slightest  sound  was- 
not  loot.  I  had  almost  reached  Uio  castle  terrace,  and  was  debating  which  wing  to  approaoh^ 
when  the  hoarse  and  heavy  grating  of  the  door  of  the  vault  reached  my  ear.  1  paused— I 
beard  H  ciese;  Doubting,  fearing,  yet  with  a  vague  expectation  of  relief,  I  hastened  back. 
A  light  breete  waved  my  hair  as  I  passed,  and  the  volumes  of  cloud  and  vapour  floated  back 
ftom  the  east  Uke  a  dark  curtain  fold,  and  the  moon  stood  calm  and  bright  in  a  deep  aauro 
field,  tfaiging  the  fractured  and  shifting  masses  with  silver  as  they  retired.  I  blessed  it,  and 
wondeied  how  often  I  hod  beheld  that  lovely  light  with  apathy,  or  with  pleasure,  in  which 
sympathy  for  the  benighted  whom  it  cheered,  or  for  the  wanderer  whom  it  succoured,  had 
no  share* 

"  I  sought  the  aistis  again.  The  moon  poured  a  light  as  broad  as  day  through  the  win- 
dsws*  I  saw  the  tomb  of  Count  Oracio.  I  beheld  a  figure  seated  on  it :  I  advanced  in  bopo 
and  fear.  It  was  Michelo.  Ho  sat  like  a  mariner,  who  leans  on  a  bare  and  stngie  crag, 
after  the  tempest  and  the  wreck ;  he  was  haggard,  spent,  and  gasping.  I  rushed  to  him, 
but  he  appeared  not  to  hear  my  moving ;  his  head  was  raised,  and  his  look  fixed  on  the  arched 
psimge ;  the  moonlight  poured  a  ghastly  and  yolk>w  palenem  on  his  still  features.  I  looked 
fai  his  eyes,  they  were  hollow  and  glazed ;  I  touched  his  hand,  it  was  cold,  and  dropped  from 
nine,  I  shuddered,  and  scarce  thought  him  an  earthly  man.  A  moment  reproached  my  fears, 
snd  I  tried  to  address  some  words  of  comfort  and  inquiry  to  him,  but  I  was  repelled  by  an 
awe  in  which  I  scarce  thought  Michelo  an  agent. 

"'Woe,  woe,'  groaned  the  old  man,  with  a  voice  unlike  a  mortal  sound,  his  arms  raised 
ind  outspread,  his  eye  wild  and  dilated,  his  whole  form  and  movement  rapt  into  a  burst  of 
prophetic  ecstacy.  I  involuntarily  retreated  from  him  '  Alas  1  how  is  it  with  you,  Michelo  ? 
Let  mo  conduct  you  from  this  spot ;  never  will  I  forgive  myself  for  having  forced  you  to  it. 
Haste  away  with  me ;  my  father  may  rouse  in  the  night,  the  domestics  may  bo  summoned  to 
attend  his  vigils  In  the  chapel,  and  we  shall  be  discovered;  hasten  back  with  mo,  Michelo.* 
— -'  Woe,  woe,  woe,'  said  the  old  man  ogain,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  fell  on  the  pavement. 

"  I  bore  him  from  the  chapel  in  my  arms,  tottering ;  for  the  weight  of  ago  and  insensibility 
ii  heavy.  The  air  seemed  to  revive  him ;  and  I  taw,  by  the  moonlight,  something  like  colour 
come  to  his  dead  face  again.  As  I  gazed  on,  and  spoke  to  him,  a  shadow,  stronger  than  tho 
waving  of  the  cypress-boughs,  crossed  tho  spot.  I  looked  up;  I  beheld  issuing  from 
behmd  the  buttress,  against  which  I  leaned  with  my  burthen,  the  dark  and  shapeless  form  I 
had  beheld.     The  moon  disappcarod.     It  passed  me,  and  proceeded  towards  the  castle.     I 
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gasped,  but  could  not  speak  to  it — I  stretched  out  my  arms,  but  had  no  power  to  pome  it ; 
4t  floated  onward ;  and  with  these  eyes  I  beheld  it  enter  the  wall  of  the  castle.  It  was  at  the 
solid  buttress-angle  of  a  tower,  whose  strong  line  was  visible  in  the  shade ;  there  was  neither 
door  nor  aperture,  but  there  was  neither  obstruction  nor  delay.  The  moon  burst  forth  again 
as  it  retired ,  and  Michelo  unclosed  his  weak  eye  on  its  beam.  He  rose  tremblingly ;  I  sup- 
ported him. — We  proceeded  towards  the  castle ;  neither  of  us  spoke ;  but  he  moaned 
heavily,  and  closed  his  eye  from  time  to  time.  We  reached  the  great  ball,  the  door  of  which 
we  had  left  open ;  all  power  or  wish  of  inquiry  died  within  me. 

**  When  we  heard  our  footsteps  on  the  pavement  of  the  hall,  and  felt  we  trod  in  the  house 
of  the  living,  Blichelo,  with  a  faltering  hand,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  swooned*  again. 
I  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  my  apartment ;  and  often  I  thought  I  heard  sounds 
that  passed  me,  and  felt  a  motion  in  the  passages  other  than  what  myself  occasioned ;  but  I 
was  in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  illusions  of  fear.  When  revived 
and  recovered,  he  implored  to  be  led  to  his  own  apartment.  His  eye  was  yet  wild,  and  his 
words  were  yet  incoherent.  I  hesitated,  but  yielded  to  his  eamestneis.  '  Lead  me,  aignor/ 
safd  he,  '  to  my  turret — other  hands  shall  bear  me  from  it ;  lead  me  to  my  bed — a  better  rest 
than  it  shall  give  me  is  near.' 

**  I  attended  him.  I  had  forborne  to  importune  him ;  but  the  wild  resolution,  the  mystery 
of  his  silence,  wrought  with  my  abated  fears  of  his  safety,  to  excite  a  solicitude  I  could  not 
resist.  I  seated  him  in  his  chair ;  I  trimmed  his  lamp ;  and  departing  with  a  reluctant  step, 
asked, '  Michelo,  what  have  you  seen  ?' — '  The  secrets  of  the  grave,*  said  the  old  man,  with- 
out a  pause  and  without  a  whisper.  His  boldness  emboldened  me.  *  And  dare  you  relate 
them,  Michelo?' — '  And  dare  you  listen  to  them,  if  I  dare,  said  the  old  man,  fixing  his  eyes, 
which  shone  with  strange  light,  on  me.  '  I  dare — so  help  me  heaven  and  all  the  saints,  as  no 
weak,  personal  concern  or  fear  mingles  in  the  spirit  with  which  I  await  the  development  of 
these  mysteries  r — *  No  more  to-night,  signor,'  sa/d  the  olcTman,  relapsing  into  weakness ; 
<*  leave  me  to-night ;  leave  mcto  silence  and  to  heaven.  I  have  need  of  prayer  and  of  pre- 
paration ;  my  time  is  brief,  and  my  task  terrible.  But  come  to  the  turret,  and  knock  to- 
morrow, and  if  I  be  alive,  I  will  answer  you.'  He  fell  before  a  crucifix,  and  prayed  fervently. 
The  lamp  shed  its  light  on  his  white  temples  and  closed  eyes.  I  retired ;  and  when  I  closed 
the  door  of  the  narrow  turret-room,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  closed  the  door  of  a  tomb. 

**  The  preceding  lines  were  written  in  the  remainder  of  that  disastrous  night,  which  had 
left  me  too  much  agitated  for  sleep ;  I  have  forborne  to  send  them,  that  I  might  add  to  them 
an  account  of  our  ...... 

•*  Ippolito,  I  am  distracted  with  shame  and  contrition.  Michelo  is  indeed  dying.  The 
first  domestic  whom  I  saw  this  morning  told  me  (what  I  endeavoured  to  listen  to  as  un- 
expected) that  Michelo  was  ill,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  a  monk  of  St  Nicolo,  in  Naples,  to 
attend  him.'—*  Strange,  signer,'  said  the  servant,  *  that  with  so  pious  a  confessor  as  Father 
Schemoli  in  the  castle,  he  would  prefer  sending  to  the  monastery  of  St  Nicolo.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself  to  this  intelligence,  that  though  Michelo  might  suffer 
by  the  shock  he  had  received,  it  was  unlikely  those  sufferings  would  be  long  or  severe,  far  less 
mortal,  and  I  determined  to  visit  him  in  the  evening,  when  delay  would  disarm  suspicion,  if 
any  existed.  But  what  was  my  consternation  when  I  heard  the  family  physician  declare  that 
his  patient  would  not  probably  outlive  the  day  I  The  vital  system,  he  said,  had  received  a 
ahock  he  could  neither  discover  nor  remove.  •  Michelo  is  neither  dying  of  age  nor  of  disease ; 
but  he  will  not  probably  outlive  the  day.'  I  have  heard  it  whispered  in  the  castle,  that  my 
father,  on  this  intelligence,  desired  an  interview  with  Michelo,  which  was  determinately  de- 
clined. Strange  condescension,  and  strange  refusal !  Twice  to-day  have  I  endeavoured  to 
see  him ;  but  his  confessor  has  not  yet  left  him ;  they  have  been  alone  for  hours.  Hark  I  I 
am  summoned — he  will  see  me  now.  The  monk  has  left  the  castle  abruptly.  My  spirits  are 
solemnly  touched.  A  moment  ago  they  were  agitated,  but  this  summons,  and  the  expecta- 
tion has  breathed  through  me,  has  hushed  them  into  a  severe  stillness.  Amid  all  my  regret 
for  this  unhappy  old  man,  whom  I  have  killed  as  surely  as  if  I  had  thrust  my  stiletto  into  his 
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YMtxtf  there  lunivestn  imprenkm  offoHcItude,  ofdmibt,  and  of  awe,  which  I  am  anxious  to 
ieed  with  strange  iotelligetiee.  Tlie  hour— tlie  place— the  purpose^are  most  solemn ;  it  is 
right — I  go  to  the  bed  of  »  dyhig  man,  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  grave  I  .  .  .  . 

'*\zm  returned,  and  the  Impression  I  have  brought  with  me,  what  shall  eflTace  ?  My  mind 
is  so  completely  filled  that  I  feel  as  if  no  other  subject  would  ever  occupy  it ;  and  I  write, 
almost  as  I  think,  involuntarily.  I  found  Michelo  in  his  narrow  bed.  A  pale  and  single  lamp 
1ft  the  room ;  he  held  n  crucifix  hi  his  hand,  to  which  he  raised  his  dim  eye  from  time  to  time. 
There  was  another  person  in  the  room,  whom,  when  I  became  accustomed  to  that  faint  light, 
I  dSscovered  to  be  FHippo,  the  nephew  of  Michelo.  '  Signer  Annibal,'  said  the  old  man, 
'draw  near;  I  have  many  things  to  say,  but  my  last  hours  are  under  that  dark  control  which 
has  held  them  long ;  and,  till  a  certain  moment,  I  can  utter  nothing  of  import.  8ignor,  yon 
see  me  dyhig ;  thto  is  the  reward  of  my  long  and  guilty  silence.  Alas !  I  flattered  myself  that 
silenee  was  not  participation ;  but  a  death-bed  convicts  all  self-deceivers.  The  holy  monk  is 
BOW  in  possession  of  my  hut  decUration ;  prepare  you,  signer,  for  its  consequences.  You 
have  sought  a  discovery,  which  will  anticipate  your  eflbrti.  Even  1,  who  would  have  con- 
cealed it  by  partial  communications  and  pacifying  expedients,  am  an  instrument  of  its  dis- 
closure. I  see  its  approach  with  the  indiflTerence  of  a  man  who  has  no  more  part  in  this  world ; 
bat  you,  oh  I  you,  bow  shall  I  prepare  you— young,  noble,  impetuous— how  prepare  you  for 
it  I    The  house  of  Montorio  must  foil  V 

**  Indignation  and  amaxe  kept  roe  silent  a  moment ;  the  dying  man  before  me  was  no 
object  for  the  former  $  but  I  fervently  wished  those  words  were  uttored  by  some  other  mouth, 
down  which  I  might  thrust  them  with  my  sword's  point.  *  'Tis  well  for  him,'  said  I,  '  your 
ftttelUgence  came  firom  no  living  man  ;  but  even  from  the  dead,  I  will  not  believe  it  true.' 
The  old  naa  kissed  the  cruciflx.  *  So  may  he  to  whom  I  am  hastening  receive  my  soul  1' 
I  paused  and  trembled,  and  signified  by  a  motion  to  him  to  proceed.  *  Not  yet,  not  yet, 
si^nor ;  my  hour  is  not  come,  and  till  that  arrive  I  cannot  be  released ;  but  many  are  the 
signs  that  tell  me  it  is  near. 

** '  I  shall  not  Ibiger  long.  SIgnor,  tell  me  the  hour,  and  tell  me  the  moment.'—*  But  five 
minutes  BM>re,'  said  I,  'and  it  will  be  eleven.'—*  Five  minutes !'  repeated  he ;  *  it  seems  but  a 
short  space  to  one  who  has  seen  sixty-five  years ;  yet  I  would  they  were  over.  Look  still « 
signer,  and  count  to  every  moment  as  it  passes/  I  did  so.  The  old  man  repeated  the  num- 
bers as  1  told  them.  *  And  now,  signer,  now,'  said  he,  *  is  the  last  arrived  ?  The  hand  is  on 
the  last  stroke ;  now  it  reaches  it,  and  now— hark  to  the  bell  I  It  is  eleven-^Fllippo,  leave 
us.'    Filippo  retired.     I  drew  nearer  the  bed. 

;  **  The  old  man  spoke  feebly,  and  with  many  pauses,  '  I  draw  near  the  hour  of  my  dissolu' 
tion.  What  I  have  known  or  what  I  have  concealed  will  soon  be  published.  That  the  dls- 
dosore  will  probably  afiTect  the  fortunes  and  honours  of  your  house,  I  presage  too  well.  To 
prepare  you  tor  it,  signer,  shall  be  the  task  of  my  last  hour.  There  is  a  being— he  is  no 
living  man ;  his  thoughts  and  movements  are  beyond  our  knowledge  ;  yet  he  passes  before 
yonr  eyes,  and  moves,  and  speaks,  and  looks  with  a  show  and  form  of  life.  This  being—I 
dare  not  name  his  name— has  held  roe  long  in  his  control.  I  dared  not  to  speak  or  move  but 
as  I  was  bidden,  for  he  held  power  which  roan  might  not  resist ;  but  I  am  now  released,  for 
I  am  dybsg.  I  shall  soon  be  as  he  is,  and  shudder  not  to  meet  him.  But  while  I  yet  speak 
with  a  hmnan  voice,  let  me  warn  you  of  what  impends  over  your  house,  signer.  He  is  the 
evil  genius  of  it — he  is  the  very  power  commissioned  to  act  and  to  witness  its  destruction.* — 
'Who  is  this  of  whom  you  speak?'  He  crosspd  his  brow.  *  I  may  not  name  his  name ;  all 
that  rests  is  to  tell  what  he  has  told,  and  what  he  has  told  shall  surely  come  to  pass.  Many 
a  night  have  I  dimly  beheld  him— many  a  night  have  I  f«*lt  his  hollow  whisper  pass  into  mine 
Sirs s  but  Ust  night  I  saw  him— 1  saw  him,'  said  he,  shuddering,  *face  to  face!'—*  Whom? 
—where  ?  Delay  this  terrible  intelligence  no  longer.  What  have  you  seen,  and  what  have 
you  heard?' 

'  ••  •  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  vault,'  faid  he,  faltering: ;  *you  left  me,  and  wandered  up  the 
aisle,  I  felt  that  unearthly  thing  approach  ;  you  called  to  me  to  expose  the  light ;  I  tried  to 
do  so :  but  I  was  grasped  by  an  influence  that  froze  me  up.  The  cold  and  bony  hand  was  on 
me ;  the  blood  hi  my  veins  thrilled  and  crept  like  the  cold  motion  of  a  worm ;  the  door  of  the 
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vault  was  rent  open ;  I  wm  dashed  down  it»  at  if  by  a  whirlwind.  The  door  was  cloted  on 
ui,  and  I  le!t  aa  if  I  waa  no  more  a  buaian  being.  I  did  not  loae  my  reaaoo ;  I  knew  I  was 
among  the  dead,  and  with  one  I  Isared  more  than  the  dead,  bat  I  had  a  kind  of  ghastly  eeu- 
rage.  I  felt  as  if  the  touch  of  that  hand  had  made  me  like  him  that  owned  it.  I  was  able 
to  look  around  me.  The  moonlight  broke  through  tlie  rifts  of  the  vault.  I  saw  his  form 
moving  among  coffins  and  bones,  and  in  that  dim  and  shuddering  Hght  it  appeared  to  odx 
with  them :  then  it  seemed  to  sink  into  tlie  ooiBn  of  the  Count  Orasio ;  and  from  thence  there 
came  a  voice  to  me  that  ssid         *  I  Ustened  with  all  bodfly  and  mental  eai^- 

**  *  Woe  and  death/  mnraiureda  vcke  ftom  beneath  us.  It  was  not  like  a  hunmn  tone ;  it 
was  like  the  moaning  blast  of  mkhiight ;  13w  the  deep,  kmg,  hollow  murmur  of  a  distant  imi ; 
but  the  sounds  it  bore  were  distinct  aad  dear. 

**  The  old  man*s  hair  rose,  and  his  eyes  glared.  *  What  did  yon  hear?*  said  he.  Thetnifii 
was  too  near  and  terrible  to  be  denied  or  concealed.  '  I  heard  a  voiee,'  said  I,  '  that  add 
woe  and  death.*  He  smote  his  hands,  and  sunk  backward.  '  My  repentance  is  too  late: 
that  was  the  apirit*s  death  cry.  And  1  most  die,  and  leave  it  untold ;  and  I  must  die,  and  leave 
itunexpiated.' 

"  He  fell— he  gasped^fae  blackened.  I  kndt  beside  him  in  terrible  enthusiasm.  '  Speak, 
I  ac^ttre  you,  whfle  a  breath  is  ^lared^whfle  auMment  is  allowed  you.  Speak,  as  you  would 
depart  in  peace ,  as  you  would  go  to  glory.'  Tkiere  eame  only  a  hollow  ratde  from  bis  throat. 
I  bent  over  him,  agonizing  for  an  articulate  sound.  He  muttered  deep  and  inward. — *  ft  is 
too  late— 'Erminia-^raxio'  (be  added  a  name  I  could  not  catch),  '  murdered,  murdered. 
Their  forms  are  before  my  eyes ;  their  blood  is  on  my  souL*  He  shook;  be  was  convulsed  : 
he  expired.     I  called  Filippo  to  my  assirtanoe;  but  assistance  waa  fruitleas— Micfado  is  no 


more." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

'*  Tempua  abire  tibi  eit-— **— Hobacb. 

**  Tig  time  for  thee  to  quit  the  wanton  stage." 

At  the  Montorio  palace  all  was  confusion  and  riot  All  tbe  inBuenoe  amte  obtained,  and 
the  concessions  once  exacted  by  Cyprian,  were  scattered  and  lost  by  this  new  sally  of  riot  * 

Ippolito  returned  to  bis  former  pursuiiafnth  an  avidity  that  promised  to  eempenaate  far 
bis  short  abstinence  from  them.  His  days  vf&re  days  of  pleasure;  his  evenings^  evenings  of 
revelry  ;  but  his  nights  remained  nights  of  mystery.  Every  day  he  became  more  inflansed, 
more  restless,  and  more  intractable.  His  sense  of  internal  anguish  appeared  to  be  mere 
intense  in  proportion  to  his  efforts  to  deaden  it ;  and  often,  while  he  shook  the  dice  or  swal- 
lowed the  wine,  his  haggard  countenance  betrayed  a,  heart  far  from  holding  alliance  wiA  a 
thought  of  joy  or  ease.  The  fatigues  of  his  revels  and  his  vigils  combined,  the  fSUignies  of  a 
mind  that  sought  tumult  even  in  pleasure,  and  banished  ease  from  its  very  relief  preyed  m- 
pidly  and  equally  on  his  frame  and  temper. 

The  high,  romantic  spirit,  the  vicissitude  of  tender  and  of  lofty  feeling,  tiie  caielesBDeas  of 

happy  vivacity,  the  play  of  unlaboured  mirth,  were  gone ;  and«  in  their  fhmse,  intervals  of 
gloom  and  of  fury,  of  spirits  stimulated  to  unjoyous  and  fierce  excess*  or  sunk  to  sullen  de- 
jection. His  beauty  only  remained ;  for,  whether  flushed  by  the  dark  ferer-glow  of  riot, 
or  pale  with  the  gloomy  weariness  of  his  nightly  watchings,  he  was  ever  most  beautiftil. 

At  such  moments  Cyprian  beheld  him  wif^  that  piteous  and  painful  delight  with  whidi 
we  see  the  dim  and  altered  foce  of  a  native  dwelling,  or  the  scarred  and  dismantled  branches 
of  a  tree  that  has  delghted  us  with  its  beauty,  and  refreshed  us  with  its  shade. 

On  one  of  those  nights  that  Cyprian,  left  to  utter  solitude,  felt  only  embittered  by  the 
thought  of  him  who  had  once  filled  and  delighted  all  solitude,  he  was  informed  that  a  stranger 
of  rank  demanded  to  see  him.  The  demand  was  unusual  and  alarming,  and  Cyprian  was  at  first 
about  to  decline  complying  with  it ;  but  his  evcr-wakeful  solicitude  suggested  that  the  purport 
of  this  visit  might  relate  to  Ippolito,  and  he  desired  the  stranger  to  be  conducted  to  him.  Ho 
entered.  He  was  a  Spanish  officer,  about  the  middle  of  life :  the  bold  and  imposing  air  of 
his  profession  was  mingled  with  the  stateliness  of  his  nation,  and  he  saluted  Cyprian  with  that 
ease  which  bespeaks  a  familiarity  with  many  modes  of  life. 


FATAL  REVENGE.  i5 

**  Signer  Cyprian,  I  presume,**  nid  he.  Cfpriaa  bowed.  **  I  am  not  Ignorant,  ilgnor,  of 
jnour  oharaeter  and  atta«4iment  to  Count  Montorio :  my  confidence  in  your  zeal  has  been  the 
motive  of  this  Tialt.  I  myself  linow  him  and  regard  him ;  ho  is  a  young  nobleman  of  worth  and 
homiar,  otherwise,"  said  he,  touching  his  whiskers,  **  a  Castilian  could  feel  no  interest  for 
hun.** 

Cyprian,  warmed  by  IppoIito*s  praises,  listened  with  a  pleasure  he  had  long  been  a  stranger 
to.  "  It  is  tberefbre,"  said  tAie  Spaniard,  '*  that  I  feel  myself  deeply  aflbcted  by  the  state  in 
which  I  see  bim  pUmged ;  but  first  permit  me  to  inquire,  whether  his  domestic  habits  have  un- 
dergone the  sane  perversion  with  his  social  ones.  Yon,  of  course,  are  well  acquainted  with 
them,  and  can  pronounee  whether  he  appears  at  home  restless,  perturbed,  and  unequal ;  or 
whether  those  appearaaees  are  only  the  consequence  of  the  excesses  in  which  he  is  immersed 
when  abroad."— >'*  Alas  I  no,  eavaHer,**  said  Cyprian ;  **  a  new  and  dreadftil  revolution  hai 
ooBVulsed  his  whole  frame  of  mind ;  it  aflbcts  hhn  at  all  times,  and  everywhere ;  he  enjoys  no 
repose  at  heme ;  he  is  no  longer  Ippdito  di  Montorio.**—*'  The  change  is  as  violent  as  it  is 
extensive,  then,"  said  the  Spaniard ;  '*  he  plays  for  stakes  at  which  it  would  be  madness  to 
itkt  bim  up  ;  he  plunges  into  frequent  inebriety,  a  vice  rare  In  your  climate  ;  he  seeks  every 
aiiode  of  lieentionsaess  hi  Naples ;  Ms  whole  eflbrt  seems  to  be  to  extinguish  his  reason,  and 
to  eoDSume  his  health.  Yet  all  this  appears  to  be  the  rusult,  not  of  a  rage  for  pleasure,  but  of 
an  impatience  of  pain;  these  excesses  appear  the  dreadAiI  alternative  of  anguish  that  if 
insupportable.  Such  vices,**  said  the  Uberri  soldier,  **  as  I  have  described,  might  be  forgiven 
in  a  young  man  of  sanguine  constitution  and  splendid  rank,  but  never  should  any  success  lead 
a  nobleman  to  derogate  from  his  dignity  and  the  statellness  of  high-born  demeanour,  and 
mix  levity  with  licentiousness.**  Cyprian  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  mankind  to  discover 
that  the  motives  to  rectitude  will  always  vary  with  the  character  and  habits  of  the  mind  that 
forma  them ;  though,  therefore,  he  revolted  from  the  distinctions  of  this  worldly  theory,  he 
adopted  the  oonseqnences  drawn  from  it. 

**  I  at  first,"  said  the  Spaniard,  **  believed  this  to  be  only  a  sally  of  sudden  impetuosity,  the 
eonseqoenoe  of  some  casual  disappointment  of  his  views  or  his  passions ;  but  recent  circum- 
•lanees  have  indneed  me  to  think  that  a  mind  of  sueh  noble  and  energetic  powers  could  be 
perverted  by  no  trivial  eause ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  suspicions  by  the  event  of  last  night.** 
-*^  Suspicions  of  what  ?  What  do  you  suspect  ?**  exclaimed  Cyprian,  rising  in  agitation.  **  Sus- 
picions,** said  the  Spaniard,  in  the  deepest  tones  of  his  deep  voice,  **  of  his  being  engaged  (a 
some  bond  of  connexion,  either  hostile  to  his  sours  or  body's  welfare,  from  which  he  tries  to 
extricate  himself,  but  tries  either  too  late  or  too  faintly.  Were  I  less  acquainted  with  Count 
Ippolito's  honour,  I  should  fear  him  to  be  associated  in  some  dark  design  against  the  state  ;  as  it 
iSf  I  believe  he  pursues  some  object  of  private  hostility,  yet  often  recoils ;  sometimes  deterred 
by  the  magnitodeor  invidiousness  of  the  enterprise,  and  sometimes  by  the  danger  of  the  means 
he  must  employ  to  accomplish  it."^**  Impossible  !**  said  Cyprian,  with  the  most  animated 
aetten  of  enthusiasm,  "  impossible  that  Ippolito*s  mind  could  embrace  an  object  of  guUty  or 
obdurate  rancour ;  or  if  he  did,  that  danger  could  ever  deter  him  from  its  pursuit." 

**  I  was  about  to  ftiform  you,*'  said  the  Spaniard,  « of  the  circumstances  that  led  me  to  that 
eoaelvsion ;  they  were  his  own  words,  sometimes  dropped  unguardedly,  and  sometimes  extorted 
by  a  sudden  pang;  bat  they,  at  best,  are  but  inconclusive.  I  hasten  to  inform  you,  therefore, 
ef  the  fact  of  last  night,  for  I  need  not  remind  you,  signer,  that  no  Castilian  ever  draws  a 
rash  or  hasty  conclusion." 

Cyprian  felt  be  had  ofVbnded  by  his  abruptness,  but  the  emotion  that  had  caused  left  him 
also  unable  to  apologise  for  it. 

**  Last  night,"  said  the  Spaniard,  **  a  large  party  of  us  had  assembled  in  a  casino  near  the 
Csrso ;  there  was  high  and  general  play,  and  several  strangers  were  mixed  through  the  com- 
pany, who  were,  several  of  them,  as  usual  in  masks.  Count  Ippolito  was  among  the  rest,  in 
that  perturbed  and  feverish  frame  we  have  lamented.  He  played  for  immense  stakes,  and 
stimnlated  his  spirits  by  incessant  draughts  of  wine.  His  vociferation,  his  eagerness,  and  his 
sb  and  figure,  which  exhibited  a  kind  of  splendid  and  dissolute  madness,  had  drawn  all  eyes 
en  hhiK  But  they  were  diverted  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  whom  I  can  no  moro 
describe  than  I  can  define  the  impression  his  presence  appeared  to  make  on  the  company  anif 
on  me.     He  was  dothed  in  a  long,  loose,  dark  cloak,  that  completely  concealed  him.    lU 
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wore  a  mask,  over  which  the  dark  plumage  depending  from  his  hat,  hung  so  as  almost  to  hide 
it.  He  moved  along  with  a  slow  stride,  appearing  to  know  no  one,  and  to  he  known  by  none. 
His  presence,  though  it  did  not  suspend  amusement,  appeared  to  suspend  all  the  spirit  of  it. 
The  loud  and  eager  voices  of  the  gamblers  were  gradually  softened  almost  into  whispers ;  the 
loiterers  deserted  the  places  he  drew  near ;  and  one  old  knight  of  Malta  told  me  he  felt  the 
;.ir  breathe  a  strange  chillness  as  this  person  passed  him. 

**  I  should  not  have  given  credit  to  such  effects  attending  the  presence  of  a  single,  silent, 
solitary  man,  had  I  not  felt  myself  a  strange  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  do  not 
wish  to  recall ;  a  sensation  such  as  I  never  felt  in  the  battle  or  in  the  breach.  This  person, 
after  many  movements,  at  length  placed  himself  at  the  table  at  which  Count  Ippolito  was 
playing,  and  stood,  in  a  fixed  attitude,  directly  op^site  to  him.  I  was  near  them  ;  a  super- 
ficial observer  would  have  imagined,  from  the  count's  manner,  that  he  was  insensible  of  bis 
presence;  but  from  the  increased  loudness,  eagerness,  and  careless  desperation  of  his  manner, 
I  at  once  drew  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  that  table.  The 
stranger,  after  standing  some  time  in  silence  and  motionless,  began  at  length  to  make  some 
strange  and  unintelligible  gestures,  which  were  evidently  directed  at  the  count.  The  only 
notice  the  latter  took  of  them  was  hastUy  to  call  for  and  swallow  more  wine,  and  to  double 
his  stake.  The  stranger  then  slowly  raising  his  arm,  and  extending  it  from  his  cloak,  pointed 
it  full  at  the  count ;  it  was  naked,  bony,  and  gigantic ;  some  said  it  was  spotted  with  blood ;  I 
saw  none.  The  count,  bending  over  the  table,  furiously  bid  his  antagonist,  who  had  paused 
aghast,  to  attend  to  his  play.  They  pursued  it.  The  stranger  spoke  not ;  but  drawing  out  a 
watch,  held  it  opposite  the  candle  which  stood  by  the  count ;  the  light  fell  on  it,  the  hand 
pointed  to  twelve.  Many,  who  stood  on  the  other  side,  said  that  the  reverse  was  inscribed 
with  strange  figures ;  I  could  not  have  seen  them  if  it  had.  Montorio  eagerly  pushed  away 
the  light.  The  stranger  retreated,  but  all  eyes  followed  him.  He  stood  still  opposite  to  the 
count ;  he  appeared  to  feel  in  bis  garment  for  something.  A  suspicion  that  he  was  an  assassin 
now  arose  in  the  casino,  and  there  was  a  slight  murmur  heard.  But  it  was  quickly  hushed 
by  amaze.  The  stranger,  drawing  forth  a  dagger,  marked  with  many  a  stain  of  blood,  held  it 
up,  and  waved  it  with  a  slow  but  menacing  motion  at  Montorio.  At  that  spectacle  his 
fierceness  forsook  him  ;  he  gazed  a  moment ;  then  exclaiming,  in  a  tone  between  a  shriek  and 
a  laugh,  *  Hell  has  triumphed  !*  rushed  from  the  table.  The  stranger,  concealing  his  dagger* 
slowly  retired  from  the  room,  at  every  step  turning  and  beckoning  to  Montorio,  who  followed 
him  with  faltering  steps,  with  straining  eyes,  and  with  a  shivering  frame. 

"  Such  is  the  fact  witnessed  by  several  of  rank  last  night  in  a  crowded  casino.  They  who 
witnessed  it  did  not  choose  to  follow ;  and  when  inquiry  was  made  of  the  attendants  they 
acknowledged  they  had  seen  them  pass,  but  had  immediately  lost  sight  of  them.** 

Cyprian  listened  in  sore  and  fearful  perplexity.  "  After  consulting  with  some  of  Count 
Montorio*s  friends,  we  agreed  that  the  circumstances  we  had  witnessed  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  one  of  the  causes  I  hinted  at.  We  therefore  determined  to  inquire  whether  the  same 
change  had  been  observed  by  his  family,  and  if  it  were,  to  recommend  the  expediency  of 
some  steps  to  be  taken  to  discover  and  remove  the  cause  of  it.  Your  attachment,  and  the 
benignant  influence  you  are  said  to  exercise  on  the  count's  habits  and  dispositions,  pointed 
you  out  as  the  most  proper  object  for  this  disclosure.  With  you,  therefore,  I  leave  it ;  and 
leave  it  also  with  you,  in  your  discretion,  to  decide  whether  an  application  to  his  family, 
or  to  spiritual  advice  or  authority,  be  most  expedient  on  this  emergency." 

The  acknowledgments  Cyprian  was  preparing  to  make  for  this  communication  were  inter- 
rupted by  loud  clamours  from  the  portico.  "  It  is  the  count  returning  from  the  Corso,"  said 
the  Spaniard,  "  with  some  of  his  noisy  associates.     I  was  engaged  to  sup  with  them  here,  and 

took  advantage  of  the  invitation  to  introduce  myself  and  information  to  you." "  Stay,  then,  I 

conjure  you/'  said  Cyprian  ;  '*  stay  with  him  this  night ;  he  is  so  accustomed  at  this  hour  to 
be  abroad  that  his  return  fills  me  with  strange  presages ;  perhaps  this  night  he  means  to  break 
that  fearful  bond  that  binds  him.  Oh,  stay  with  him  then,  and  let  him  not  lose  himself  in  the 
madness  of  the  revel.  You  are  a  man  of  steady  mind  and  arm ;  a  man  such  as  I  would  lay 
hold  of  in  my  hour  of  peril,  and  bid  abide  with  me.  I  will  be  in  the  adjacent  room ;  and  oh, 
should  anything— —only  remember  me. " 

The  revellers  were  now  ascending  the  stairs,  the  Spaniard  retired  to  join  them ;  and 
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Cyprian  hastened  to  a  room  adjacent  to  that  where  they  aucmbled,  where  he  remained  strug- 
gling with  hope  and  fear. 

But  be  was  soon  agitated  by  feelings  less  remote.  '  The  conversation  of  the  banquetera 
soon  reached  his  ear*  and  he  listened  with  horror;  which,  while  it  moved  him  to  depart, 
rivetted  him  to  the  spot,  to  the  imparity,  the  wickedness,  and  the  wildness  that  was  poured 
out  by  those  sons  of  mirth  and  ease.  Gaiety,  of  which  the  happiest  feature  is  fantastic  light- 
ness, appeared  to  be  industriously  excluded  by  the  accumulation  of  every  image  whose 
fuisomcncss  could  disgust,  whose  depravity  could  offend,  or  whose  profaneness  terrify.  Often 
be  wished  for  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  or  the  *'  wings  of  the  morning,"  to  bear  IppoUto 
firom  pollution,  in  which  his  partial  hope  refused  to  believe  him  willingly  immersed. 

But  Ippolito's  voice  was  loudest  in  provoking  and  circulating  the  frenzy  of  artificial  joy ; 
and  Cyprian  began  to  feel  little  consolation  in  the  thought  he  had  remitted  his  midnight 
visit;  when,  in  one  of  those  dead  and  sudden  pauses  fictitious  mUrth  is  often  compelled  to 
make,  he  heard  Montorio  say—"  If  a  stranger  were  permitted  to  view  this  joyous  band,  what 
would  he  conceive  of  us?*' — ''Explain  yourself,"  said  one  of  the  cavaliers.  *' Would  be 
imagine  there  were  among  us  beings  who  dared  not  encounter  this  hour  alone,  who  rushed  to 
this  meeting,  not  for  delight,  but  for  shelter  ?"  Of  those  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed, 
many  laughed,  and  all  answered  in  the  negative.  "  Would  such  a  one  imagine,"  continued 
Montorio,  with  increased  emphasis,  "  there  were  those  among  us  who  were  assembled  here  to 
thun  a  hand  which  follows  and  fixes  its  grasp  on  them ;  to  fly  an  influence  that  even  here 
extinguishes  the  lights,  and  poisons  the  wines,  and  makes  the  flushed  faces  around  me  seem 
as  if  they  were  seen  through  a  gleam  of  sulphur  blue  ?"— *'  No,  no,  no,*'  was  again  vociferated 
by  the  company.  '*  Would  he  imagine  that  of  these  rioters,  yet  a  few  moments,  and  every 
voice  wUl  be  hushed,  and  every  cheek  pale  ?"  The  negative  was  again  repeated,  but  it  waa 
repeated  by  fewer  voices,  and  in  a  fainter  tone.  "Then,"  said  Montorio,  '*  he  would  judge 
Uiaely,"  A  pause  followed  this  strange  remark.  **  What  do  these  questions  mean?"  mur- 
mured the  cavaliers.  **  You  grow  pale.  Count  Montorio,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "Do  I ?  and 
wherefore  do  I  ?"  said  Ippolito,  in  quick  and  broken  tones ;  "  my  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  let  us 
be  merry  till  the  bell  tolls ;  why  do  ye  sit  round  me  like  statues,  all  silent  and  aghast  ?  Let 
me  feel  the  grasp  of  your  hands,  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voices.  Laugh,  laugh  again ;  I 
implore  you  to  langh.  I  would  laugh  myself,  but  when  I  try,  a  raven  seems  to  croak  from  my 
throat."  He  snatched  up  a  guitar,  and  burst  into  extempore  stanzas,  which,  as  he  sung,  he 
idaptcd  to  a  wild  and  varied  melody  :— 


Fill,  fill  the  bowl,  the  ills  of  Ufe 
ril  value  DOt  a  fetther; 

No  cloud  thall  cvom  my  •ool  t9-nigbt, 
Or  ahado  its  aunny  weather. 

I're  sorrowed  till  my  heart  waa  aore. 
And  gfroan'd— but  hence  with  prosing  ; 

My  last  care  dies  upon  this  draught, 
My  last  kigh's  In  this  dosing. 


ril  revel  with  a  titter  Joy, 
And  moek  at  bafBed  sorrow  ; 

Nor  will  I  reck  how  many  a  pang 
Must  waken  with  the  morrow. 

TIa  a  sweet  flower,  the  late,  late  rose, 
That  docks  the  sallow  autumn. 

And  those  the  dearest  beams  of  ioy  / 
That  burst  where  least  we  sought  'em. 


He  threw  down  the  guitar.  '*  I  am  all  discord ;  I  have  neither  tone  of  mind  nor  of  voice 
-4>ut  I  must  have  music.  Go,  some  of  you,  and  call  Cyprian.  Let  him  bring  his  harp,  and 
ijuien  to  us." 

Cyprian,  who  heard  every  word,  retreated  in  horror  at  these,  and  was  hastening  from  the 
eontiguous  room ;  but  the  servants,  who  had  seen  him  going  there  when  the  cavaliers  entered, 
ia  that  hasty  obedience  which  their  roaster's  wayward  moods  had  lately  taught  them,  threw 
open  the  door,  and  disclosed  him.  Ippolito  clamorously  called  him  forward ;  and  Cyprian, 
whose  compliance  with  that  call  was  mechanical  and  unconscious,  advanced,  though  abashed 
snd  terrified.  Of  the  cavaliers,  many  were  intoxicated,  and  all  had  resumed  the  obstreperous 
gaiety  which  Montorio's  questions  had  suspended.  Some  were  calling  for  play,  and  some  for 
more  wine ;  but  Ippolito,  with  lavish  and  boisterous  praises  of  Cyprian's  skill,  called  for  a  harp, 
sod  insbted  on  his  gratifying  the  company  with  his  performance.  Cyprian  silently  but  ear- 
nestly pleaded  with  his  eyes  for  indulgence ;  but  the  demand  grew  more  vehement,  the  harp 
was  brought,  and  he  sat  down  with  sad  and  sore  reluctance  to  an  employment  remote  from  ita 
congenial  scenery  and  spirita.     ^He  touched  it  with  a  trembling  band;  its  broken  tones 
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seemed,  like  him,  to  mount  their  altered  deftlnatioD.  The  times  when  be  had  hoped  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  talent  would  have  cherished  sensibility,  and  delighted  virtue ;  when  the  gratefnl 
^ence  of  praise  struck  more  deeply  on  his  delicate  sense  than  the  boisterous  delight,  which 
rather  terrified  than  encouraged  him  ;  when  he  hoped  the  alternate  sway  of  pleasures  that  re- 
fined, and  of  influence  that  rectified  Montorio's  mind,  would  have  divided  his  life  between  the 
exercises  and  enjoyments  of  virtue,  instead  of  lulling  into  vacancy,  the  intervals  of  Ba#- 
chanalian  firenxy,  with  a  despised  and  prostitnted  talent ;— those  times  and  hopea  struck  on  bis 
mind,  and  teiirs  fell  fkst  on  his  hands,  as  he  honied  over  the  strings. 

But  the  emotion  that  &hook  him  added  to  the  expression  what  it  denied  to  the  execution ; 
his  eye  was  raised  to  Montorio,  and  the  inspiration  came  on.  He  appeared  to  him,  amongit 
that  rout,  like  a  frail  and  wandering  spirit,  seduced  by  the  apostate  host,  and  mingling  in  sad 
association ;  his  brightness  dimmed,  but  not  lost.— his  nature  "  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 
The  enthusiasm  of  genius  was  exalted  by  the  intenseness  of  feeling,  and  he  poured  forth  tones 
that  might  have  won  such  a  spirit  back  to  its  original  sphere  and  glory.  All  was  suspended  in 
rapture ;  the  feast  was  forgotten ;  they  hung  all  ear  and  eye  on  the  minstrel.  The  clock  stniak 
twelve  unheard.  At  that  moment  a  lend  exclamation  burst  from  IppoUto,  who  started  fran 
bis  seat,  and  stood  bending  from  it,  with  arms  extended  towards  the  door.  Every  eye  fottoirid 
the  direction  of  his.  The  servants  who  were  collected  round  the  door  hastily  retreated. : 
while,  emerging  from  it,  was  seen  the  figure  which  many  of  them  had  seen  the  preceding  evea- 
ing  at  the  casino. 

Its  appearance  was  the  same  as  the  Spaniard  had  described  it ;  it  was  daik,  abapelesa^  and 
gigantic ;  its  face  was  concealed  in  a  mask,  and  its  head  overshadowed  by  plomage.     The  ca- 
valiers stared  and  murmured  ;  Cyprian  pressed  close  to  Ippolito,  and  the  figura  stalked  slowly 
into  the  midst  of  the  hall.     An  utter  silence  succeeded ;  the  very  rustling  of  the  eloaks  of  the 
guests,  as  they  laid  down  their  untested  wine,  and  turned  to  gase  on  the  stranger,  hadnow ceased; 
and  the  sound  o/ their  shortened  respiration  almost  came  to  the  ears;  when  the  straqgsnr» 
turning  from  Ippolito,  opposite  whom  he  had  planted  himself,  addressed  the  company — **  I  an 
here  an  unbidden  guest :  does  no  one  receive  the  stranger  1  then  I  most  welcome  myself."  He 
e  ted  himself  near  the  head  of  the  table,  while  those  next  whom  he  placed  himself  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  withdraw  from  him  or  not :  his  appearance  had  amazed,  but  his  voice  had 
congealed  the  company.    There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  its  tone  ;  so  hollow,  yet  so  em- 
phatic ;  so  distinct,  yet  so  seemingly  distant ;  that  they  who  heard  it,  listened  not  to  the  words^ 
but  to  the  sound,  and  hung  on  its  echo  as  on  something  that  issued  from  an  invisible  direction. 
Ippolito  now  sunk  slowly  back  into  his  chair,  with  a  face  still  turned,  and  eyes  still  fixed  on 
the  stranger.     "  Pursue  your  mirth,  cavaliers,"  said  the  figure  again,  in  a  tone  that  seemed 
to  annihilate  all  mirth— <*  my  business  is  alone  with  the  Count  Montorio."— -*<  You  shall  not 
have  me,  unless  you  bear  me  hence  in  a  whirlwind.     From  this  night  no  power  carries  me, 
willing  or  alive,  to  your  haunts." — **  You  know  my  purpose  and  my  power ;  delay  not,  resist 
not,  retreat  not." — "This  is  most  strange,"  said  Ippolito, recoiling  in  his  chair,  and  grasping 
the  arm  of  the  Spaniard,  and  muttering  in  hollow  and  hurried  tones,  while  his  eyes  wandered 
eagerly  over  the  stranger  ;  **  this  is  most  strange  1— ye  see  how  he  sits  there,  in  strong  and 
visible  shape,  amongst  ua ;  every  eye  can  behold,  and  every  ear  can  hear  him.     This  is  most 
strange  ! — the  forms  that  float  before  us  in  our  sleeping  and  waking  dreams,  or  those  more 
substantial  ones  that  mingle  in  scenes  of  horror,  in  the  solitude  of  midnight,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  dead,  in  the  chambers  of  sorcery — these  can  be  banished  as  they  are  raised,  by  local  in- 
fluence ;  they  can  be  dispersed  by  light,  by  human  presence — nay,  by  the  effort  of  a  col- 
lected mind.    But  when  they  pursue  us  to  the  very  hold  and  circle  of  our  shelter — when 
they  sit  before  us  amid  our  mirth  and  wine,  in  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  bud  and  com- 
forting tone  of  human  voices :  when  they  do  this,  and  will  not  be  repelled,  what  shall  we 
think?*' — "Ippolito  di  Montorio,''  said  the  stranger,  "delay  not,  resist  not,  retreat  not; 
must  I  speak  the  words  of  power— must  I  produce  the  seal  of  your  bond  ?''  —  <*  Sum- 
mon your  instruments  and  your  powers,"  raved  Montorio,  with  a  shrieking  laugh ;  *'  let  them 
bear  me  off  in  thehr  visible  grasp ;  shake  this  house  to  its  foundations,  and  amid  the  ruin  bury 
me  or  bear  mo  off;  if  you  will  have  me,  I  shall  be  no  easy  prey."    The  stranger  rose,  Cyprian 
shrieked,  the  cavaliers  rose,  murmuring  and  preparing  to  draw  their  swords — the  stranger 
waved  his  arm :  **  Children  of  earth,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  avaunt  I"    For  yon 
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there  is  neither  talk  or  tummons  here.     Ippolito  dl  Moniorio,  I  call  on  you ;  the  bell  has 
tolled — the  hour  is  past     Ippolito  di  Montorio,  come  with  me.*' 

Ip^lito  remained  silent  and  unmoved.  The  stranger,  as  before,  produced  a  watch ;  ft 
was  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve.  *'  Knowest  thou  this  hour,**  said  he,  **  knowest  thou  the 
deed  which  must  be  done  at  this  hour?  Ippolito  di  Montorio,  come  with  me."  Ippolito 
remained  silent  and  unmoved.  The  stranger  again  produced  the  terrible  dagger ;  the  stains 
were  numerous  and  livid ;  he  waved  it  again  before  Montorio,  whose  eye  seemed  to  lose  all 
intelligence  as  he  g^ied  on  it.  **  By  this  dreadful  instrument  I  adjure  thee ;  by  his  bloody 
which  has  rusted  the  blade,  I  adjure  thee  ;  I  adjure  thee  by  those  wlio  saw  it  shed,  whom 
thou  mayest  not  deceive  and  canst  not  eicape.  Ippolito  di  Montorio,  come  with  me."— 
** Liar— liar  accnised T  thundered  Ippolito:  **he  lives,  his  blood  is  in  his  vehis^no  dagger 
has  ever  drained  them.  Why  stand  ye  all  round  me  in  this  dead  distraction  ?  Seize  him, 
secure  him ;  another  moment,  and  his  witcheries  will  chain  you  to  your  seats,  or  waft  you 
miles  away ;  seixe  that  dagger— I  have  discoveries  to  make.**  While  he  spoke,  he  and  the 
coB^any  had  surrounded  the  stranger ;  swords  were  now  drawn,  and  arms  extended  to  seize 
him— all  was  oonfttsion  and  tumult.  Cyprian,  who  had  rushed  forward,  heard  an  eager  con- 
tention of  voices.     «•  Seize  him ! "— "  MThere  is  he  ?  "— "  Here."—"  There."—"  Gone ! " 

The  company  gazed  on  each  other  with  vacant  and  fruitlesss  amaze.  There  were  only 
two  doors  to  the  apartment,  through  neither  of  which  had  he  been  observed  to  pass.  There 
was  hut  a  memaotary  pause,  for  Montorio,  exclaiming,  "  He  that  is  not  bereft  of  reason,  follow 
me,"  rushed  from  the  palace.  The  company,  partly  in  that  perplexity  which  takes  its  omea 
from  the  first  Toioe  it  hears,  and  partly  in  that  solicitude  to  which  any  new  object  is  a  relief^ 
accompanied  him,  and  were  attended  by  the  servants,  who  seemed  to  have  an  ominous  dread 
of  remaining  in  the  hall ;  and  of  the  witnesses  of  this  strange  transaction,  Cyprian  alone 
remained  in  the  deserted  apartment. 

When  the  pursuers  reached  the  street,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  adopting  different 
directions.  Among  them  was  a  nobleman  who  had  been  intimate  with  the  father  and  uncle 
of  Ippolito,  but  whom  his  riper  years  had  not  yet  taught  to  retire  from  the  revels  of  youth. 
FVom  the  first  appearance  of  the  stranger  in  the  hall,  he  had  appeared  uncommonly  agitated. 
His  attention  to  the  figure,  its  voice  and  its  words,  had  been  marked  and  earnest ;  and  on  the 
proposal  to  pursue  different  directions,  he  chose  one  that  appeared  most  remote  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  object,  and  insisted  on  pursuing  it  alone.  These  circumstances  were,  however, 
but  little  attended  to,  in  the  mingled  tumult  of  intoxication  and  terror ;  and  the  nobleman  was 
laffered  to  pursue  his  way  alone. 

Two  others,  who  had  tried  theirs  without  success,  were  returning  to  the  rendezvous  when 
they  heard  behind  the  projecting  tower  of  a  church,  through  whose  portico  they  were  passing, 
Toices  which  appeared  to  whisper,  and  sounds  that  resembled  a  struggle.  They  halted,  in  that 
Mtatiftn  in  which  the  senses  wish  to  assure  themselves  of  their  objects,  and  they  then  heard 
distinctly  in  the  terrible  voice  whose  tones  yet  dwelt  on  their  ears,  "  Release  me — you  know 
aot  who  I  am."—**  Then  by  these  blessed  walls,"  said  the  nobleman  who  had  gone  alone,  "  I 
will  know  before  I  release  you  i  Contend  not  with  me,  but  tell  me  what  you  are  ;  your  life  is 
in  my  power,  if  you  are  indeed  a  living  man.'*  A  pause  succeeded,  which  was  followed  by  a 
loud  and  fearful  cry  from  the  lips  of  the  last  speaker.  The  listeners  now  rushed,  and  found 
the  nobleman  alone,  and  extended  on  the  pavement  in  a  swoon.  They  heard  not  the  steps, 
Qor  saw  even  the  shadow  of  him  they  believed  had  been  with  him ;  but  had  they,  their  com- 
I>Bnion  would  have  occupied  their  attention  more  powerfully,  as  they  believed  him  to  be  dying. 

The  others,  who  were  dispersed  in  neighbouring  directions,  were  collected  by  the  noise,  and 

aiiisted  to  support  the  Duke  di to  the  palace.     Each  expected  abundant  information  on 

the  subject  of  their  pursuit,  on  his  recovery,  from  the  report  of  those  who  had  been  in  the 
partieo ;  but  that  recovery  appeared  long  doubtful ;  medical  assistance  was  procured,  and  the 
pitient  slowly  regained  the  power  of  speech  and  motion.  But  when  he  did,  it  was  only  to 
aggnvate  the  suspense  of  the  listeners.  From  time  to  time  he  murmured,  "  I  have  seen 
bin,  it  is  he  r*— and  the  weakness  into  which  he  relapsed  forbid  fiirther  inquiry.  Another 
olyect  now  eogaged  their  disappointed  attention.  It  was  discovered  by  Cyprian's  eager  in- 
qniries  that  Ippolito  had  not  returned  with  the  rest ;  and  of  the  dhrection  he  had  taken,  all 
*0aBed  to  be  ignorant* 
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The  duke  was  now  borne,  still  partially  insensible,  to  his  carriage,  and  the  convivial  party 
separated,  aghast,  amazed,  and  unsatisfied.  More  inquiries,  prompted  by  curiosity  than  so- 
licitude, attended  the  bed  of  the  invalid  the  next  day.  He  continued  virtually  insensible ;  to 
his  friends  he  made  no  communication,  to  his  medical  attendant  no  complaint,  to  his  spiritual 
no  confession.  The  words,  '*  I  have  seen  him,  it  is  he  !'*  were  ever  on  his  lips.  He  lingered 
a  few  days  in  this  partial  delirium,  and  then  expired  uttering  these  words. 

The  day  following  the  feast,  Ippolito  returned  as  usual,  distracted  and  oppressed,  but  with 
unsubdued  activity.  He  that  day  visited  his  companions,  and  solemnly  entreated  them  to 
conceal  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  night.  The  request  was  easily  complied  with,  for 
they  could  have  told  little  but  their  own  fear  and  uncertainty ;  and  Ippolito  returned,  without 
interruption  or  interference,  to  his  vigils.  In  a  few  days,  a  billet  arrived  from  Annibal,  of 
which  the  former  part  seemed  to  refer  to  some  letter  recently  received  from  Ippolito. 

LETTER  FROM   ANNIBAL. 

■"' .  **  You  are  then  as  I  am — your  letter  describes  an  agency  similar  to  that  by  which  I  seem 
to  be  led  ;•— what  shall  we  think  ?— by  whom  and  whither  are  we  conducted  ?  I  fear  to  follow, 
and  I  fear  to  pause  ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  these  corresponding  operations  should  remove  or 
suggest  doubt,  should  confirm  the  suspicion  of  deception,  or  of  a  power  that  extends  every* 
where,  and  blends  characters  and  situations  the  most  remote  in  the  completion  of  its  purposes. 
Either  apprehension  confirms  my  intention  of  pursuing  my  search  and  my  inquiries ;  they  most 
eventually  lead  either  to  the  detection  of  fraud  or  the  discovery  of  truth.  How  do  we  flatter 
our  motives  !  Were  mine  examined,  perhaps  curiosity  would  be  found  the  principal  cause  of 
my  visionary  heroism  ;  yet  I  have  witnessed  things  that  render  curiosity  almost  a  duty.  FHippo, 
who  has  much  attached  himself  to  me  since  his  uncle's  death,  often  attends  me  with  a  face  of 
busy  significance  that  seems  to  tempt  an  inquiry  :  but  I  should  only  be  mocked  by  the  gross- 
nees  of  vulgar  superstition;  he. has  nothing  to  relate  which  I  need  wish  to  know      What 

Michelo  concealed  from  me,  he  would  not  possfoiy  communicate  to  him. 

*  *  *  «  •     -  • . 

«*  Night,  eleven  o'clock — The  castle  is  in  confusion— some  extraordinary  intelligence  19 
said  to  have  arrived ;  there  was  a  messenger  from  Naples — he  is  gone ;  no  one  knew  hit 
errand  or  his  employer ;  but  everything  seems  in  silent,  eager  preparation.  What  may  thit 
mean? 

**  Filippo  has  just  been  with  me.  *  Have  you  heard,  signer,  of  the  intelligence  from 
Naples  ?' — *  What  have  you  heard,  Filippo,  for  I  perceive  you  wish  to  disclose  something  ?'— 
'  I,  signer !  nothing  signer,  I  assure  you — nothing  I  can  report  as  certain.  Just  now  I  heard 
it  said,  indeed,  there  was  some  great  visitor  expected  from  Naples,  for  whom  preparations 
were  to  be  made,  and  whose  arrival,  it  was  said,  surprised  my  lord,  your  father,  extremely. 
The  cause  of  this  visit,  signer,*  said  he,  glancing  his  shrewd  dark  eye  at  me,  '  none  of  us  pre- 
sume to  guess.' — *  Do  you  know  who  this  visitor  is,  Filippo  ?*— *  There,  signer,  I  scarce  dare 
venture  my  information  again ;  but  it  is  said,*  lowering  his  voice,  though  we  were  alone,  *  ft 
is  said  to  be  the  Duke  di  Pallcrini,  his  Majesty's  confidential  favourite;  that  is,  signor,  not 
his  ostensible  minister,  but,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  trusty  agent,  who  is  always  employed  oil 
secret  and  important  services ;  you  understand  me,  signer  ?' 

"  The  gravity  with  which  I  endeavoured  to  listen  silenced  him.  Shall  I  trust  this  man,  or 
not  ?  There  is  a  shrewd  promptitude  about  him  I  like.  Will  this  visit  bear  any  relation  to 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  ?  Beset  as  I  am  with  perplexity  and  fear,  I  lay  hold  on  everything 
for  relief,  and  everything  deserts  or  deceives  me. 

"  Noon : — The  duke  has  indeed  arrived.  Have  you  heard  anything  in  Naples  of  the  purpose 
of  this  visit  ?  If  it  be  an  object  of  weight  and  of  secrecy  I  pronounce  the  man,  from  the  first 
view  of  him,  adequate  to  the  trust.  At  first  you  perceive  in  him  nothing  but  the  suavity  of 
the  courtier ;  but  a  little  observation  discovers  this  to  be  only  a  veil  to  the  other  qualities  of 
that  character.  His  conversation  is  guardedly  limited  to  indifierent  topics,  of  which  the 
charm  of  his  manners  conceals  the  insignificance.  His  very  words  seemed  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  diplomatic  decorum,  yet  you  see  an  object  ever  directing  his  most  trivial  move- 
ments ;  he  seems  to  me  a  mental  assassin,  who  lurks  in  the  shade  of  his  purpose  to  spring  on 
the  prey.     But  we  often  draw  conclusions,  not  from  what  we  see,  but  from  what  we  deter- 
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mine  to  see.     Hii  pretence  hai  diflbaed  fomething  like  life  through  this  gloomy  house. 

My  father,  my  mother,  appear  to  be  gratified  by  this  visit    The  rest  of  the  family,  with 

myself,  welcome  It  as  a  suspension  of  dreary  monotony 

•  ••••• 

**  Filippo  has  been  again  with  me ;  there  was  a  secret  in  his  countenance  which  he  did  not 
suffer  to  burthen  him  long.  *  Does  the  signor,'  said  he,  *  recollect  that  there  are  certaia 
apartments  in  the  castle  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  unvitited  for  many  years,  and  of 
which  my  late  uncle  had  the  keys?* — '  I  have  heard  of  such  apartments.'—'  And  I  have  heard, 
signer,  that  since  my  lord  your  unc1e*s  death  they  have  never  been  entered,  never  been 
opened,  never  even  approached.* — *  That,*  said  I,  almost  unconsciously,  *  I  know  to  be  a  false- 
hood.'—>*  And  so  do  I,'  returned  Filippo  with  quickness.  *  You  !*  said  I,  astonislicd.  <  And 
If  my  signer  will  please  to  listen,'  ho  added,  *  he  will  hear  something  still  more  strange.  Our 
apsrtments,  signer,  are  situated  near  that  tower ;  mine  is  directly  under  a  passage  which  is 
said  to  lead  by  a  staircase  to  those  apartments,  and  often  when  I  have  lain  and  listened  to  the- 
wind  as  it  moaned  so  hollow  down  that  passage,  I  have  thought  I  heard  other  sounds  mingling 
with  it.  Since  a  late  period,  indeed,  those  noises  increased,  and  often  have  I  expected  to 
hear  the  feet  that  fell  so  distinctly  in  that  passage  enter  my  room  and  move  round  my  bed,  so 
plain  and  certain  was  their  sound.  But  the  danger  which  my  mention  of  the  adventure 
near  the  old  chapel  incurred  taught  mo  silence  and  fear.  Last  night,  however,  signor,  it  was 
my  lord's  order  that  we  should  feast  the  duke*s  servants,  and  give  abundance  of  wine  to  them ; 
lacfa  store,  signor,  was  given  out,  even  laclir}'mm  Christi  was  not  grudged  them  ;  close  kn.ivea 
they  were,  and  shrewd.  The  more  wine  was  poured  down  their  throats  the  more  silent  they 
grew;  and  at  length  they  all  protended  to  sleep ;  some  of  them  did  so  in  reality,  and  then  we 
saw  huge  stilettos  peeping  from  under  their  cloaks.  Strange  that  one  nobleman  coming  to 
visit  another  should  arm  his  attendants  so.*— *  And  is  this  all  you  had  to  communicate 

Filippo?' *  Pardon  me,  signor,  I  was  going  to  inform  you.     We  separated  late,  and  just  as  I 

had  got  to  bed  I  thought  I  heard  the  door  of  the  passage  open ;  I  listened ;  it  was  a  sound  L 
had  never  heard  before;  for  though  steps  had  often  trod  that  passage,  they  seemed  to  have 
iwnd  from  the  wall ;  neither  lock  nor  door  had  I  heard  ever  till  last  night.  It  seemed  to  bo 
opened  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  many  steps  thon  brushed  over  my  head.  I  sat  up  in  my 
bed,  and  looked  upwards  vacantly ;  but  the  ceiling  is  old  and  shattered,  and  through  the 
ehiaks  I  could  see  light  passing  till  it  had  gone  beyond  my  room.  I  know  not,  signor, 
whether  the  wine  1  had  drank  gave  me  courage,  but  I  rose,  and  leaving  my  room  softly,  I 
vent  where  a  few  steps  lend  to  the  door  of  that  passage ;  I  ventured  up  them — the  door  was 
open— and  as  I  looked  down  it  I  saw  distinctly  figures  moving,  and  among  them  one  whoso 
habit  resembled  a  monk*s.  I  stayed  till  they  disappeared,  and  then  I  heard  other  doors 
opeaiag,  and  all  night  after  I  was  disturbed  by  frequent  noises  in  that  direction ;  noises  I 
■1^  have  mistaken  for  the  wind,  had  I  not  seen  what  I  did.  But  now,  signor,  the  strangest 
part  of  all  is,  that,  recollecting  the  events  of  the  night,  I  ventured,  when  the  servants  were 
ki  another  direction,  to  examine  the  door  this  morning.  It  was  still  open.  Twice  since  have  I 
gone  to  it— it  remains  open  ;  that  is,  signor,  closed,  but  not  locked.     Now  if  my  signor  had 

any  curiosity  to  visit  those  apartments '    I  was  struck  by  the  circumstance  he  related. 

'  You  informed  me,'  said  I,  concealing  my  knowledge,  *  that  your  uncle  had  the  key  of  those 
apartments ;  who  has  obtained  them  since  his  death  ?'— *  That,  signor,  no  one  knows ;  nay,  no 
one  ever  knew,  but  by  conjecture,  whether  they  were  in  old  Michelo's  possession  or  not ;  ho 
nerer  owned  it,  and  the  servanU  would  ask  him  for  the  keys  of  the  tower  when  they  wished 

to  torment  hioa.\ 

** I  mused  for  some  moments;  so  many  objects,  and  opportunities,  and  agents,  all  coa- 
tribatlng  their  unconscious  but  regular  operations  to  the  same  point,  all  varying  in  the  means 
aiddirection,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  end;  all  acting  involuntarily,  yet  with  an  uniformity  that 
iHlttted  the  idea  of  a  superior  influence ;  their  agency  neither  obstructed  by  difficulty,  nor 
dalarred  by  fear;  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  dying  with  the  death  of  their  principal  mover ;  all 
these  struck  me  with  a  conviction  of  fatality  in  the  direction  they  pointed  out,  which  I  coul  J 
BOtraift,  and  to  which,  if  I  did,  resistance  would  be  vain.  I  submitted,  therefore,  silently, 
«Wi  awe^  bat  not  gloom ;  resigned,  but  not  dejected.  «  Yes.*  said  I,  with  an  earnestness  that 
■ppewed  to  sorpriae  my  attendants,  < yes,  we  will  viiit  thoM  avvtVGBAuU%  \.Q-t&^\.  ^^(a 
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servants,  wearied  with  attendance,  and  probably  stupified  with  wine,  will  sleep  ouod  and 
deep.  Come,  after  the  duke  has  been  conducted  to  his  apartment,  come  to  mine,  and  w« 
will  visit  those  apartments.'  Filippo  assented  with  a  pleasure  which  flashed  in  bit  dark  eyei. 
Ippolito,  I  go  again  to  the  tower ;  often  disappointed  by  partial  discoveries  and  fantastic  hin- 
drances, I  go  to-night  with  a  solenmity  of  feeling  and  purpose  that  tell  me  I  shall  not  visit 
it  in  vain. — Adieu." 

•  •  w  •  '     "•  • 

He  went,  and,  strange  to  relate,  was  seen  no  more  by  the  intaabHants  of  flie  ea8tl& 


VOLUME   II. 

CHAPTER  L 

« Bat  let  both  worlds  dbjoint 

Ere  we  will  eat  our  ■*•!  in  few,  and  eleep 
In  the  afflictiun  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  as  nightly .*'— Mac  B£TH. 

Thb  cause  of  the  visit  alluded  to  in  Annibal*s  last  letter  may  be  explained  by  the  U>Slowiag 
one,  which  had  preceded  the  arrival  of  tiie  writer  one  day,  and  which  was  directed 

*'T0   THE   CODNT  DI  MONTORIO. 

"  His  majesty,  the  King  of  Naples,  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his  subjeeCs^  and 
peculiarly  zealous  of  the  honour  of  the  higher  orders,  has  received  information  th«t  indacei 
him  to  establish  an  inquiry  into  some  events  that  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  illostrioiit 
house  of  Montorio,  with  a  confidence  that  their  representative  will  completely  exculpate  hisi- 
•self  from  their  imputed  responsibility ;  and  will  view,  not  with  resentment,  but  gratitude,  tiie 
opportunity  allowed  him  for  this  purpose  by  his  gracious  sovereign.  The  Duke  de  Falleriii^ 
to  whom  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  commit  the  inquiry  into  this  delicate  and  important 
subject,  begs  leave  to  point  to  the  Count  Montorio  another  instance  of  the  royal  bettigiitty: 
the  inquisition  is  to  be  private,  without  the  formalities  of  a  court  or  the  publicity  of  witnesaef 
and  documents.  The  Duke  de  Pallerini  proposes  himself  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  counts 
castle,  from  which  he  expects  to  return  with  full  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  allegationa  be  ii 
•appointed  to  examine.'* 

This  letter,  the  genuine  production  of  an  Italian  statesman,  who,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  letter,  disguises  the  invidiousness  of  his  office  by  making  the  king  the  principal  agent— 
who  conceals  the  feeble  and  illegitimate  character  of  the  charge  by  alTecting  to  deprecate  the 
offensive  publicity  of  a  court,  and  who  prevents  the  possibility  of  preparation  by  the  conceal- 
ment of  his  object,  while  he  disarms  the  anxiety  for  it  by  affecting  to  treat  it  with  levity; 
This  letter  was  brought  by  a  courier,  and  presented  to  the  count,  who,  on  reading  It,  con- 
tinued to  muse  for  an  hour,  and  then  desired  the  countess  might  be  summoned.  The  countew 
followed  the  messenger ;  the  attendants  quitted  the  apartment ;  the  count  locked  with  hn 
own  hand  the  door  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  returning,  pointed  to  the  letter  which  lay  on 
the  table,  and  covering  his  face,  sunk  b^k  in  his  chair. 

The  countess  read  without  uttering  a  sound  or  altering  a  feature  ;  and  then,  with  a  move- 
ment which  caution  had  made  habitual,  tore  and  consumed  it.  The  count  raised  his  eye 
•slowly  and  fixed  it  on  her ;  his  must  have  been  a  steady  aspect  that  could  have  met  it  nnre- 
pelled  ;  but  hers  sought  and  fixed  it  with  a  fuller  meaning  than  its  own. 

The  storm  is  gathered,**  he  murmured — ^''Then  let  it  burst,**  replied  the  countess; 
what  have  we  to  fear,  or  to  provide?" — ••  What  have  we  to  fear?**  repeated  the  comt 
**  Do  you  speak  in  despaur  or  in  defiance  ?  What  have  we  to  fear  ?  They  who  are  compelled 
to  trust  or  employ  human  agents  have  ever  to  fear.  The  tmpotency  of  human  power 
•confounds  and  distracts  us.  The  single  arm  cannot  execute  its  own  purpose.  From  those 
bold  and  daring  conceptions  that  swell  the  mind  almost  with  a  conscionsness  of  its  omnipo- 
tence^ it  must  descend  to  the  drudgery  of  means  and  agents ;  it  must  ask  the  aid  of  wretcbet 
frAam  it  fean  and  batcB^wretchn  who  are  ever  weighing  the  price  of  Mood  in  one  hand 
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gainst  the  price  of  treachery  fii  the  other.  Commit  the  secret  of  your  gailt  to  but  one 
human  being,  let  it  be  breathed  but  in  one  ear,  ever  so  remote,  ever  lo  lecured,  ever  eo  unaa- 
nilad,  and  tremble,  aa  I  do  now."—**  And  wherefore  do  you  tremble  ?  Have  we  not  secured, 
by  oaths,  by  bribes,  by  mutual  fear  and  danger,  every  being  either  conscious  or  partaking  in 
our  deed  ?  Is  not  every  mouth  stopped,  and  every  hand  tied  up  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  of  some 
the  final,  certain,  terrible  pledge  of  eilenco  and  safety  ?"—"  Hush,  hush,  bush,"  said  the  county 
waving  one  hand  impatiently,  while  the  other  still  concealed  his  face.  **  Ever,  ever  those 
aonads ;  whatever  words  I  hear,  they  are  mixed  with— whatever  object  I  see,  they  are  written 
00,  and  you  must  goad  me  with  the  repetition.  Can  you  not  speak  without  adverting  to  it ; 
or,  if  you  must,  why  advert  to  it  so  distinctly  ?  Can  you  not  speak  like  one  ignorant  of  it ; 
or,  if  knowing,  one  who  knows  it  not  so  deeply  ?  I  need  no  remembrancer—no,  I  need  no 
reMBbraBcer." 

"What  ia  this  weak  and  sickly  waywardness,  that  shrinks  not  at  the  deed,  but  at  tho 
Dane  ?  When  the  prevention  of  evil  waa  yet  possible,  it  might  have  been  indulged ;  now  that 
it  is  no  longer  so,  exchange  it  for  those  views  of  advantage  that  prompted  you  to  it.  By  ab- 
sardly  inverting  the  places  of  desire  and  remorse,  we  Umo  both  the  tranquillity  of  innocence 
and  the  enjoyments  of  guilt.  If  remorse  may  prevent  guilt,  let  it  precede  it ;  but  if  guilt 
prissiins  eojoymant,  let  eojoyuMnt  fbUow  it  Ah  i  no,  no,  Montorio,  this  waywardness  is 
not  fixr  OS ;  atrange  deeds  have  nude  us  familiar  with  strange  language ;  we  must  confer  in 
ths  eoU,  hard  terms  of  necessity."—**  If  we  must  then — if  we  must  talk  liko  midnight  assassins 
^tksir  eav«  of  blood;  if  it  must  be  so,  sit  down  by  roe,  close  and  iiusbed ;  and  let  us  consult 
ftsB  what  quarter  this  danger  approaches,  and  how  its  purpose  and  bearing  may  be  dis> 
eofeiid." 

**  There  it  bat  one  quarter  from  which  danger  can  approach  us.  The  woman  is  secured 
sssorsd  by  her  guilt:  but  Ascanio,  oh,  Ascanio,  that  business,  unfinished,  unknown,  unascer* 
tsM;  since  we  left  Apulia»  has  haunted  me  with  strange  fears ;  it  has  thiged  my  thoughts, 
my  very  dreams." 

*  Wonld  that  were  all  that  haunted  miao,*'  said  the  count,  inwardly.  *'  That  dark  story, 
never  fully  toki,  in  the  wild  fables  of  tho  Apulian  peasants,  I  have  often  thought  there  might 
bsssme  trace  of  Ascanio ;  then  the  monk  of  the  mountains;  the  confessions;  the  letters  of 

dlobtM  menace  you  received  from  the  prior  of  the  monastery **  — **  Who  is  now,**  :n- 

tempted  the  count,  **tbe  prior  of  St  Nicholo,  in  Naples." — **  Is  ho  indeed — indeed,  Mon- 
tsfio?*— **  He  is;  bat  why  do  you  tremble?" — **  It  is  from  that  convent  that  a  confessor 
mm  to  old  Micheto,  when  dyUig.'*— **  True,  true,  he  did,'*  said  the  count,  smiting  hU  fore- 
head. "  Oh,  what  a  chaosis  here !  thought  crossing  thought,  and  circumstance  clashing  cir^ 
casMtaaee :  yet  nothing  is  certain,  nothing  is  direct.  I  have  no  motive  for  fear,  but  the  con- 
iriesenesa  of  guilt.  These  circumstances  might  have  happened  in  the  common  course  of 
tkfaigiL  A  maniac  might  have  died,  a  monk  might  have  attended  his  dying  bed,  the  prior 
of  a  monastery  might  be  removed,  without  danger  or  fear  to  me.  But  there  is  a  coherence 
Imk  ;  a  consistency ;  a  seeming  order  and  form ;  as  if  some  still,  slow,  invisible  hand  were 
busied  in  unravelling  and  displaying  the  train.  Or,  is  it  the  curse  of  guilt  to  believe  every 
osoHnon  cause  and  agent  in  nature  fraught  with  its  detection ;  to  seo  a  tempest  in  the  very 
bhie  of  noon  ?  It  is,  it  is ;  the  worm  within  mo  never  dieth,  and  every  thought  and  object 
it  converts  into  its  own  morbid  food." 

*'  Montorio,  have  I  come  here  only  to  hear  your  complainings  ?  If  there  be  danger,  the 
isterval  is  short,  and  our  preparations  must  be -^  Hush  !  hark  1  what  sound  is  that  ?  Did 
you  lock  the  ante-chamber  door  ?"— <*  I  did,  I  did ;  listen  again.  We  are  undone,  there  is  a 
Eitener  there."—**  And  will  you  be  undone  ?  have  you  not  a  dagger?  Possibly  there  is  but  one» 
ad  be  can  soon  bo  dispatched." 

They  had  risen;  they  were  rusbkig  to  the  door.  **  What  I  more  blood?"  said  Montorio* 
W recoiUng,  *'  must  there  be  more  blood?" 

The  countess  replied  but  by  a  look,  and  an  effort  to  wrest  the  dagger  IVom  him ;  but  the 
vaiia  waa  occasioned  by  drawing  back  the  bolts  of  another  door,  that  which  communicated 
vith  the  confessor's,  who  opening  it,  suddenly  entered  the  apartment  Montorio  staggered  to 
Ui  chair,  while  his  wife,  with  the  involuntary  movement  of  fear,  held  up  the  light  to  the 
ih«B9ir*a  feoa  ta  discover  if  indeed  it  were  the  confesfoiu 
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The  monk  spake  in  hurried  and  eager  tones,  but  without  {he  eagerness  of  discovery.  "  J 
know  ye  ;  I  know  the  secret  of  your  fear ;  I  know  the  purpose.** 

*'  Whom  und  what  do  you  know,  and  whence  this  intrusion  ?**  said  the  countess,  pass&i!g 
with  dexterous  quickness  between  the  count  and  the  confessor,  to  conceal  the  pale  and  fear- 
stricken  visage  of  the  former,  on  whom  she  cast  looks  of  smothered  fury,  and  mattera^ 
**  Shame  !  shame  T  through  her  shut  teeth. 

"  It  is  in  vain,"  said  the  count,  with  a  look  of  anguish  and  horror ;  **  it  is  in  vain,  he  knoirs 
it  all." — "  I  know  it  all,**  repeated  the  monk.—"  He  echoes  your  words;  will  you  prompt iiiOB 
yourself  ?  Or  if  he  knows  it  all,  have  you  not  still  a  resource  ?**  She  pointed  to  his  dagger; 
then  turning  boldly  to  the  monk,  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the  count,  again  demanded  of 
bim  what  he  knew,  and  wherefore  he  was  there  ?  The  monk  laughed.  The  blood  of  Mon- 
torio  and  his  wife  ran  cold  to  hear  his  laugh  :  they  almost  wished  he  had  told  his  discoveiy. 

"  Lady,**  said  he,  "  urge  me  not.  I  know  the  deed,  and  the  time — and  the  place— and 
the  sign.  I  can  repeat  the  signal  of  the  secret.  I  have  read  the  mark  on  the  brow.  Do  yon 
remember  your  miserable  agent,  Ascanio?  Do  you  remember  the  monk  of  the  mountains?— 
the  confession — the  secret — the  letters  of  the  prior,  and  how  you  trembled  at  their  dark  iiw 
timations  ?" 

**  Who,  who  is  this?*'  said  the  countess,  in  terror. — *'  Must  I  go  on,  or  is  your  soul  diaken 
yet  ?    Do  you  remember  Orazio  and  Ermina — the  betrayed— the  distracted — the  murdered?* 

"  Hold,  hold  !  what,  oh,  what  are  you  ?" — "  Do  you  remember,**  said  the  monk,  in  a  volee 
that  froze  them,  *<  do  yuu  remember  that  night,  that  terrible  night,  when  the  thunder  retredi 
and  the  earth  was  rent  to  appal  you  in  vain  ?  Do  you  remember  the  north  tower—the  D>r* 
row  staircase — the  evening  gloom  ?  Do  you  remember  how  your  victim  struggled?  Do  yoo 
remember  her  dying  curse— her  dying  scream?  Six  strokes  your  dagger  gave— 1  feel ihe0 
all ;  at  the  seventh  his  blood  rose  to  the  hilt  You  heard  him  chatter— you  saw  him  OOD- 
vulsed — you  felt  him  quiver— ha !  ha !  ha !  Go,  comfort  your  pale  husband  yonder,  be  aeeini^ 
to  swoon.'* 

He  released  her  arm,  which  he  had  grasped  with  violence ;  she  staggered  from  him,  and  feU 
senseless  on  the  floor.     The  count  remained  petrified,  holding  his  half-drawn  dagger. 

**  Look  to  the  lady,"  said  the  monk  ;  *'  I  came  not  to  terrify,  but  to  save  you.  Yon  are 
in  danger ;  I  know  its  direction,  its  nature — nay,  its  very  degree.  But  fear  you  not ;  thty  em 
do  nothing  without  me ;  you  are  safe  from  all  human  power,  and  all  human  vengeance.  I  am 
your  dark,  invisible  shield.  Be  bold  and  reckless  of  them.  Montorio,  sad  and  fearful  man,  be 
bold.  It  is  midnight  now,  and  I  must  hence,  on  a  far  and  dreary  summons.  Montorio^  be 
bold  and  reckless.** 

He  disappeared  through  the  secret  door.  The  count  raised  and  supported  his  wife.  She 
recovered.  She  murmured,  **  Are  we " — "  Alone,**,  said  the  count ;  **  you  called  no  as- 
sistance? None  saw  us ;  none  1" — "  Right,  right,**  panted  the  countess  ;**  better  death  than 
discovery  f* 

She  rose,  feebly  leaning  on  Montorio,  the  energy  of  her  mind  contending  with  bodily  weak- 
ness.    She  could  scarce  stand,  but  her  eye  and  tone  were  firm. 

"  What  fearful  voice  was  that  which  spake  to  me  ?** — "  It  was  no  fearful  voice ;  it  spake  oi 
strength  and  courage.  Aye,  and  I  do  feci  strange  courage  and  strength  within  me  since  it 
spake.** — "  Arc  you  mad,  Montorio?  He  knows  our  secret — ^pursuc  him,  he  is  unarmed;  he 
has  not  quitted  the  passiige.** 

**  Woman  !  woman  ?*  scowled  Montorio.  **  weak  and  daring ;  but  now  you  fainted  at  the 
Aame  of  blood,  and  now  you  urge  me  to  shed  it.  I  will  not  pursue  him.  Were  he  here,  and 
at  my  very  sword *s  point,  I  could  not  thrust  at  him.  Zenobia !  that  man  is  the  very  agent  ol 
our  fate.  From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  his  dark  eye,  and  heard  his  deep  voice,  I  felt  my 
mind  and  genius  in  subjection  to  his.  At  our  first  conference,  he  appeared  to  be  in  possesaon 
of  the  burthen  that  presses  on  my  soul ;  and  he  appeared  to  possess  it,  not  in  the  vulgar  joy 
of  an  inquisitive  spirit,  but  with  the  deep  consciousness  and  compassion  that  thinks  not  of  the 
crime,  but  of  the  criminal.  He  has  prayed  with,  and  for  me,  in  fervent  agony,  the  livdong 
night,  till  the  big  drops,  like  those  of  death,  stood  on  his  pale  forehead ;  but  never  till  to-nigfal 
did  he  own  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  though  he  must  have  long  been  in  possession  of  it 
When  I  talk  to  him,  events  the  most  distant— the  most  secret — ti^  most  minute,  seem  al 
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ferfeetly  known  to  him ;  wherever  I  have  been,  he  seemi  to  have  been— ito  have  Men  all  I 
have  seen — and  to  have  known  all  I  know.  His  presence,  his  voice,  seem  to  act  on  me  like  a 
ipelL  Either  my  spirit,  weary  of  su/Tering,  sinks  into  that  lassitude  which  precedes  disso- 
lution, or  it  bows  to  its  arbiter,  with  conscious  submission,  and  tells  me  to  rest  on  him.  And 
even  now  departing,  he  bid  me  be  bold  and^ fearless.    I  will  not  fear;  I  will  rest  on  him." 

**  Montorio,  you  mistake  the  amaxement  of  a  harassed  spirit  for  the  confidence  of  a  oon- 
trolled  one.  This  Is  the  monk  of  the  mountains,  whom  your  superstition  would  transform 
into  the  minister  of  your  fate ;  he  holds  the  confession  secret,  which,  perhaps,  he  only  awaits 
the  arrival  of  Pallerini  to  disclose  to-morrow.  And  will  yon,  will  you  see  the  serpent  crawling 
ivitbin  your  walls,  and  whetting  the  sting  that  is  to  pierce  you,  without  an  effort  to  cmsh  him  ?'* 

"It  is  impossible  to  reach  him  now,**  said  Montorio.— "  Impossible  !** — **Yes;  when  he 
eme  to  reside  here  he  told  me  I  must  never  summon  him  at  night,  for  every  night  he  said 
lie  had  a  task  which  might  neither  be  deferred  nor  suspended.**^-*'  A  pretence  for  an  oppor- 
tosity  of  prying.** — **  No ;  often  in  my  midnight  visitings  have  I  sent  for  him ;  but  never  was 
he  to  be  found.  The  castle  gates  are  locked  every  night ;  but  he  passes  everywhere  without 
ttoiae  or  obstruction ;  he  knows  the  secret  avenues  better  than  we  do.  I  have  seen  him 
appear  from  walls  where  no  door  was;  I  have  seen  him  In  the  passages  of  the  — the— 
4ower,  but  never  at  night  may  he  be  found.** 

"  Your  account  almost  tempts  me  to  your  own  confidence  in  him.  But  what  have  we 
^  to  grasp  at?  It  Is  the  involuntary  fortitude  of  misery  that  converts  its  instruments  of 
nflbriog  into  instruments  of  relief  At  least,  I  nm  content  to  abide  till  to-morrow,  for  what 
eiB  be  done  or  known  till  then?— Yes,  to-morrow  much  will  be  known.** — *<  Did  you  speak, 
Zenobia  ?**—**  No,  I  was  sheathing  the  dagger  you  had  dropped.** — **  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice 
•QnDur,  to-morrow ;  but  I  am  often  so  deceived.  Good  night,  Zenobia.  Let  the  attendants 
T8tani,and  look  you  give  orders  for  to«morrow*8  preparation  with  a  cheerful  tone.*' 

The  countess  rose  to  depart ;  but  as  she  crossed  he  grasped  her  arm ;  his  eyes  were  cast 
upward;  their  lids  quivered ;  his  teeth  were  strongly  shut ;  his  frame  rose  and  dilated  with 
an  intense  and  straining  movement ;  he  held  her  strenuously,  but  spoke  not. — **  How  is  this, 
^feutorio?  Speak,  what  do  you  see,  or  feel,  Montorio  ?  Speak  to  me ;  must  I  call  assbt- 
aoee?"-.*'  Stir  not,  speak  not,"  he  hissed  through  his  shut  teeth — "  What,  and  wherefore  is 
tliit  ?**.*«  There — there — there,**  he  sighed  slowly,  while  the  spell  which  held  him  seemed  to 
'dax.    His  eyes  moved  again,  and  the  muscles  resumed  their  tone  and  direction. 

He  sunk  into  the  chair,  still  holding  her  arm,  and  almost  dragging  her  with  him.— *^  So, 
BOW,  you  must  not  leave  me  to-night.*' — **  Not  leave  you  !** — "  No ;  the  feeling  has  been  with 
ne:  I  know  its  deadly  language ;  it  tells  me  what  shall  befall  to  night.'* — **  What  shall  befall 
to^oigfat?" — **  Ay;  ever  when  it  comes,  my  eyes  grow  dim,  my  ears  ring,  my  flesh  creeps  and 
<piiver8.  Then  I  know  that  I  shall  wa.k  in  my  sleep  that  night ;  and  you  must  abide  by  me, 
Zenobia.  From  the  strange  looks  of  those  who  watch  with  me,  I  know  I  talk  in  those  nightly 
▼iiitiiigs ;  you  must  abide  by  me,  Zenobia ;  none  but  the  murderess  must  hear  the  ravings 
Df  the  murderer.*' — **  Yes,  I  will  watch  with  you.  This  is  the  meed  of  our  daring.  But 
how  know  you  it  will  come  on  to-night?" — "  Whenever  my  mind  is  shaken  by  the  mention 
of  those  events,  then  I  know  it  will  visit  me.  I  have  also  a  short  convulsive  summons  that 
^letokens  it ;  you  have  seen  me  wrought  by  that ;  but  now — prepare  for  the  night,  good  wife ; 
A>r  what  a  night  must  I  prepare !" 

"How  is  the  night?**  said  the  count,  raising  his  heavy  eyes  to  his  wife.— "'Tis  almost 
twelve." — "  Then  my  hour  is  very  near ;  I  feel  its  summons  coming  on  ;  *tis  heavier  than  sleep, 
J^  tis  not  like  the  drowsiness  of  sleep.**—'*  Is  there  no  means  of  preventing  or  of  mitigating 
it?  can  you  not  turn  your  thoughts  in  another  direction?"—"  Can  you?"  replied  Montorio, 
^sing  his  eye  on  her. — **  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  to  repel  sleep,  and  so  repel  this  terrible 
eonpanion?**— "  No,  no,  no,**  murmured  he,  with  the  heaviness  of  reluctant  drowsiness :  "  I 
itave  tried  a  thousand  ways  a  thousand  times,  but  never  could  I  resist  the  lead-like  weight  of 
te  unnatural  deep.  Oh,  it  were  mockery  to  tell  you,  Zenobia,  the  childish,  miserable  things 
I  have  done  to  prevent  these  nightly  visitings !  I  have  wasted  the  day  in  fatigue,  and  the  night 
b  dissoluteness ;  but  ever  when  It  came,  though  the  sleep  that  seized  me  were  as  deep  as 
^Mith,  I  rofe  almost  as  soon  as  my  head  touched  the  pillow.    I  have  determined  to  watch  at 
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my  cawmeiiti,  to  mark  tbe  moon  and  doads,  their  changes  and  shapes.     I  have  toned  my 
thoughts  intently  to  one  point  and  object,  and  still,  as  it  stole  from  my  mind,  I  hare  tried  to 
recall  it.     I  have  counted  the  sparks  in  the  embers,  the  figures  in  the  tapestry,  to  force  atten- 
tion to  wakefulness ;  but  erer  when  midnight  came  on,  I  sunk  into  sleep,  with  all  tbe  honid 
consciousness  that  it  was  not  slumber,  nor  rest,  b|it  a  living  hell  that  awaited  me.     I  hate 
made  my  attendants  read  to  me,  varriog  their  tone  and  subject,  and  bid  them,  if  they  saw  me 
slumber,  shake  and  rouse  me  up — but  all  in  yain.     When  I  have  started  from  my  dream,  I 
have  behtld  them  asleep  with  their  books  in  their  hands,  and  when  I  upbraided  them  with 
negligence,  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  declared  they  neither  could  ronse  me  nor  preserve 
themselves  from  the  inOuence  that  overcame  them." — "  Merciful  heaven !  and  this  the  me- 
ment  your  eyes  are  closed.'*'^"  My  eyes  never  close,**  Sdid  Montorio,  with  a  piteous  ghast- 
liness  of  visage ;  **  on  those  nights ;  they  continue  open  dnring  the  whole  of  my  wandering.***-* 
**  It  will  be  a  fearful  sight  for  me  to  behold  you.**—**  Ay,  we  must  bear  them  though ;  we 
must  Icam  to  grapple  with  our  fiite,  and  all  its  terrible  dreumstanoe  and  featore.      "Bat, 
mark  me !  however  ghastly  the  sight,  close  not  yoor  eyes— close  them  not  for  a  momeBt;. 
if  you  do,  sleep  may  overcome  you,  and  the  prying  knaves  of  the  chamber  may  listen,  or  mit&t 
miobserved :  no,  Uiough  spent  and  affrighted,  the  wife  of  the  murderer  most  net  slee|^'*— 
'<  Fear  me  not ;  I  shall  neither  slumber  nor  fear.  **-»*'  However  desperate  my  eonvoLiiouk  ay 
gtmggles,  my  sufferings — if  my  very  hair  stand  upright,  if  blood  gush  firom  Hiy  noetriis,  if  I 
be  drenched  with  the  sweat  of  fearfol  agony,  yet  waken  me  not,  Zenobia !  let  the  virioB 
epend  its  terrible  force !  for  if  wakened  in  its  paroxysm,  reason  is  irreoovenbly  loaL    AImI 
Zenobia;   by  the  light,   I  see  your  eyes  begin  to  wander,  and  yoor  voice  souidt  folii: 
ronse,  rouse — you  must  not  sleep,  Zenobia ;  teQ  me  the  boor,  and  how  much  of  H  hie  oar 
melancholy  conference  wasted  ?" — "  The  timepiece  is  beskle  yon.** — *^  Ay,  but  I  want  to  »e 
you  move,  and  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice  answmng  me ;  tell  me  the  hoar,  good  wife.** 
— **  'Us  but  a  quarter  past  twelve.** — **  But,  but  a  quarter  I  I  thonght  we  had  almost  dragged 
out  one  hour :  when,  by  some  strong  effort,  I  have  resisted  its  inlhience  for  an  honr,  witti 
what  delight  have  I  heard  the  bell  toll  one,  and  thought  it  was  so  mneh  nearer  the  mendeg 
—that  so  much  of  the  terrible  night  was  elapsed !    But  even  that  miserable  respite  is  denied 
to-n^t     I  feel  that  deadly  sleep  coming  on  me  fest :  speak,  speak  to  me,  Zeoobim ;  let  me 

feel  your  hand,  or  hear  you  move  !  no,  no,  no ;  aU  palsied,  numb,  and  drowsy.** **  Try  to 

rise,  and  walk  up  and  down  your  apartment ;  I  will  support  you.** **  In  vain,  in  vain,"  he 

murmured ;  "  I  should  sleep  if  rocking  on  a  wave.** — "  At  least  retire  to  bed,  befese  thte 
oppresses  you ;  perhaps  you  might  get  some  sleep.** — "  No,  no;  I  will  remain  in  this  chair; 
even  in  my  slumber,  I  feel  the  horrid  motion  of  rising  from  the  bed.** 

The  last  sentence  was  almost  inarticulate ;  he  shivered—he  moaned-^he  fell  backwardi  ; 
bis  eyes  closed  for  a  moment,  but,  opening  again,  remained  staring,  motionless,  and  dead ;. 
bis  hands  moved  with  a  feint  tremour,  and  his  heavy  respiration  sounded  like  a  groan.  Tbe 
countess,  with  involuntary  fear,  caught  a  cross  that  hung  on  her  bosom,  bnt  dropped  It 
again,  while  a  terrible  expression  crossed  her  countenance. — **  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?** 
she  half  murmured,  and  half  thought :  she  then  seized  a  book  that  lay  on  the  tablet  and 
began  to  read  with  fixed  and  vehement  attention,  studiously  confining  her  eye  to  tbe  page. 
She  was  disturbed  by  the  louder  groans  of  Moutorio ;  she  read  aloud  in  the  aideavonr  to 
drown  them,  but  they  became  stronger  and  more  terrible ;  she  could  no  longer  bear  what 
she  read — the  book  fell  from  her  hand. 

The  groans  were  followed  by  some  inarticulate  sounds,  and  he  then  began  to  speak  in 
tones  so  distinct,  yet  so  unlike  human  accents,  that  she  thought  the  groans  had  not  ceased. ' 

**  Zenobia,  Zenobia,"  he  said,  in  a  quick  low  voice,  **  where  are  you  gone?  What  is  tUs 
melancholy  light  by  which  I  follow  you  ? — the  pale  glow  of  embers  I  Nay,  then,  die  most  be 
near.  Let  mo  draw  the  curtains  of  this  bed.  Is  this  you,  Zenobia  ?  Ha  1— lightning  live 
me !— 'Erminia  I — ^let  me^ — let  me  fly  1  no,  no,  no ;  her  eye  has  fixed,  her  touch  has  firoaeB 
me.  Must  I  stand  here  for  ever,  rooted,  congealed,  gasing  fece  to  feoe,  touch  to  touch  ?  I 
cannot  move  my  foot,  or  withdraw  my  eye,  or  think  myself  away.  Ha  I  her  cold  shrend 
encloses  me  like  a  snow-dond  ;  her  dead  arms  creep  round ;  the  icy  dart  of  her  eye  nvmbf 
my  brain.  Help,  help  me,  Zenobia !  I  sink,  I  sink  with  her  I  Oceans  of  mist  and  sneir  I 
itormt  <rir  icy  sleet  and  shower  1  eoM,  cold— ob,  cold  r 
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His  teeth  chattered  with  frightful  loudness,  and  the  seat  shook  with  his  shaking  Umbt.*^ 

**  "Whither,  whither  now  ?"  he  muttered ;  *<  aye,  I  know  your  haunt ;  I  know  whence  this 

dim  uBnaturoI  light  steals  from  I  ye  shall  not  drag  me  to  the  tower ;  it  is  in  the  castle,  I 

know,  and  not  in  this  misty  bay.     I  will  lurk  in  this  gulf,  and  shun  it.      Ha !  'tis  here ;  I 

BiOTe  without  feet,  and  without  change  of  place ;  this  is  witchery  I    I  will  pray  and  cross 

me,  then  no  evil  thing  shall  control — Father  Scbemoli,  cross  me  on  the  left  breast  there— near 

the  heart,  for  they  say  it  is  troubled  and  impure ;  I  would  do  it  myself,  but  my  hands  aro 

Moody  I    Hal  hal  ha !   What  hand  was  that  which  wrote  on  my  breast?    I  bid  it  sign  the 

erao— Onudo !— ^Erminia  f—Verdoni  I  in  letters  of  burning  sulphur ! — Help,  here  1— Water  U- 

iteel  I— wash  it  1— erase  it !— tear  it  out  !~it  eats  into  my  flesh  1— it  drinks  up  my  blood !    Now 

theysanronnd  me !— save  me,  save  me !— I  stand  their  burning  food  I    Oh,  their  hot  pincer- 

fmgs  I  they  hiss  in  my  flesh !    Oh,  rend  out  my  heart,  and  let  me  have  ease  1— see,  they 

divide  it  among  them  !-*it  spreads,  it  bums,  upward,  upward  I  my  hairs  blase  up,  my  eyeballs 

■dt  t    I  bum  blue,  and  green,  and  red  1—1  am  a  hell  !«-Fire,  fire,  fire  I" 

He  roared  with  strong  and  horrid  force,  and  started  from  his  chair,  and  spread  his  arms» 
with  the  action  of  one  who  straggled  with  flames.  A  scream  rose  to  the  countess's  throat- 
she  suppressed  it  with  convulsive  firmness.  A  dead  silence  followed  this  burst,  and  in  its 
psnie  the  countess  heard  the  deep  and  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleeping  pages  in  the  anti- 
ofasaber.  She  felt  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  their  torpor,  but  the  security  which 
it  promised  balanced  the  fearftil  thoughts  it  whispered,  and  she  listened  to  it  with  delight. 

He  advanced  from  the  chair  with  a  slow  and  steady  motion  ;  be  moves  to  the  door;  there 
he  leemed  to  encounter  some  object,  whom  he  addressed  in  low  and  pacifying  tones.  **  'Tis 
tnie,  my  lord,  *tis  true,  you  must  be  satisfied ;  there  is  reason  for  it.  Let  me  have  the 
keys  of  the  north  tower.  Filthy  knaves,  why  do  you  bring  them  smeared  with  blood,  and 
twisted  with  womos  ?  Take  them  hence,  and,  ah !  the  doors  open  of  themselves ;  'tis  a  good 
omen,  my  lord ;  enter  first,  I  entreat  you :  nay,  I  would,  but  these  old  floors  groan  so  under 
s  nan's  tread,  and  if  I  entered  first,  you  might  think  they  groaned  because  I  trod  them." 

He  went  eagerly  around  the  room,  touching  and  pointing  to  different  objects:  the  countess 
shnmk  from  every  spot  he  touched.  "  See,  my  lord,  see,  all  is  safe.  Men  will  die,  and  they 
must  be  buried ;  and  there  will  be  a  deathlike  steam,  and  a  mist ;  a  mist,  my  lord ;  but  these 
tfahigs  ean  be  removed,  and  who  will  guess  them  then  ?  Ha  1"  smiting  with  fury  at  the  wall, 
*  villains  I  villains  I  who  has  rent  open  this  wall?  Who  points  down  that  stoir?  Go  not 
thither,  Pallerini;  nothing  but  a  lumbering  skeleton.  Some  dry,  decayed  bones,  a  sorry 
dght  of  mortality.  It  can  tell  nothing.  Who  has  heard  the  dead  speak  ?  Ask  it  not  to  write, 
it  hath  not  the  means.  See,  I  will  touch  it :  'tis  a  fearful  sight,  but  a  harmless  one.  Now, 
were  1  the  murderer,  the  blood  would  gush  from  the  holes  of  its  skull :  ha !  what  is  that !  who 
nisedits  fleshless  and  clattering  arm  to  smite  me  on  my  mouth  ? — again !  again  1  away,  away 
^where  the  dead  move  is  no  place  for  us.  But  you  heard  yourselves,  he  did  not  say  I  did 
^''  He  paused :  he  waved  his  arm  with  a  slow  commanding  air.  *<  Prepare  the  feast,  the 
wiae^the  music :  but  look  there  be  no  knives  like  daggers  on  the  table  ;  and  let  not  the  at- 
tendants wear  those  murderers*  looks.     Ho,  there,  let  us  be  merry !" 

He  sunk  hito  his  chair,  and  spread  out  his  arms.  **  Give  me  some  wine.  Ha !  who  is 
thig?  Ascanio !  Get  thee  hence,  with  that  grim,  sorry  face.  Ascanio,  I  have  wished  to 
see  thee  long,  but  this  is  no  time,  no  place — avaunt  1  why  dost  thou  stand  grinning  at  me  ? 
I  tell  thee  this  Is  no  time.    Noble  Pallerioi,  I  pledge  you." 

He  writhed  his  mouth.  Ha !  damned  portion— what  is  this  ?  Erminia's  blood  I  Villains  t 
why  an  1  served  thus  ?— and  this  I  What's  this  before  me  ?  a  bloody  dagger  I  Why  do  you 
i&  stare  distractedly?  Wherefore  do  you  laugh,  Pallerini?  Hal  hold,  the  taper's  here! 
Blasting  lightnings  1  'tis  Orazio  I  Erminia,  Verdoni,  away,  break  up  the  feast,  the  dead  are 
taoBg  us.  The  lights  are  sulphur,  the  music  is  a  howl ;  away,  away.  Who  nails  me  to  my 
chair  ?  The  floor  sinks  under  me  I  down,  down,  down.  Let  me  grasp  at  the  air ;  will 
nothmg  bold  me  ?  Sinking  for  ages— lower->lower— lower.  My  breath<»my  senses— my 
sight  are  gone !    Oh !  oh  t" 

He  staggered,  he  shrieked,  he  awoke }  the  countess  hastened  to  hold  him.  **  Hush,  hush, 
MoQtorio,  ail  is  well  You  are  alive ;  you  are  awake  ;  you  are  in  my  arms."  He  shook  and 
tottered  in  her  grasp.    His  eyes  were  fixed  on  her ;  but  be  itw  her  wiU    \iL«t  ^^tftn^'wiik 
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mixed  with  the  voices  of  his  sleep.  Again  she  spake ;  again  she  soothed  him  in  low 
cautious  whispers.  "  Am  I  alive  ?  am  I  safe  ?  am  I  only  a  murderer  still  ?  Thank  Heav 
my  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  my  hour  of  flames  and  agony."—"  Hush,  hush,  Montorio  ;  be  yc 
self  again.  Are  you  unmanned  by  the  fears  that  visit  the  infant's  sleep  by  the  fantasy  < 
dream  ?" — **  And  are  you  without  fear  or  distraction  ?  Do  you  sleep  all  the  long  nig 
Have  you  no  dark  dreams,  such  as  visit  not  an  infant's  sleep  ?*'— "  Often ;  but  I  deride  tl 
and  myself.  Often  is  my  sleep  broken  with  horrid  starts  of  fear.  Often  do  I  see  through 
curtains  forms  with  fixed  eyes,  and  forms  with  none,  that  glare  on  me  in  their  emptio' 
Often  I  hear  around  my  bed  those  low,  doubtful,  moving  sounds  which  the  ear  can  neit 
discover  to  proceed  from  itself  nor  from  outward  objects.  Then  I  shake  my  curtains, 
trim  the  night-lamp,  or  mock  the  terrors  that  come  too  late  for  prevention,  and  too  trifl 
for  remorse." — **  Speak  no  more,"  said  Montorio.  "  Words  of  comfort  from  the  moutl 
guilt  are  like  the  prayers  of  the  wizard,  inverted  as  they  are  uttered.  I  would  not  live  i 
life  of  horrors,  but  in  the  hope  to  compound  for  their  mitigation  in  another." 

#  •  •  •  •  • 

They  sat  in  silence  till  near  the  morning.     A  light  doze,  which  had  fallen  on  them  as  t] 
sat,  was  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  secret  door.     Again  the  monk  stood  before  th( 
They  looked  upon  him  with  that  helpless  stupefaction  with  which  we  view  one  who  has 
secret  of  our  ruin,  but  over  whom  we  have  no  influence  to  secure  its  concealment.     **  I  b 
been  for  distant  since,"  said  he.     *'  I  have  learned  much.     I  would  confer  with  you." 

The  countess  stared  with  reluctant  amaze  ;  but  the  confessor  heeded  her  not.  He  p 
pared  to  speak  ;  the  count  pointed  to  a  scat  *'  No  rest  for  me ;  I  would  speak,  and  ye  m 
hear." — **  Speak,  then,  but  speak  low ;  the  attendants  are  in  the  antechamber,"  said 
countess,  "  and  withdraw  your  cowl  from  your  face,  holy  father,  for  my  senses  are  dull  < 
spent  with  last  night's  struggles,  and  I  scarce  can  hear  you."—**  Wherefore  that  requeti 
said  the  monk.  **  None  have  ever  seen  my  cowl  withdrawn,  none  ever  must,  till-^^^ 

He  paused.  The  count  and  countess  bent  forward  with  concealed  faces  and  fixed  e« 
The  monk  began  his  communications  in  a  low  tone,  accompanied  by  violent  gesture^  i 
interrupted  only  by  looks  of  silent  ghastlincss,  which  Montorio  and  his  wife  exchanged  at ' 
ferent  periods  of  it.  The  communication  lasted  till  the  watch-lights  burned  dull  and  dim 
the  blue  light  that  streamed  through  the  curtains.  The  confessor  rose  from  the  chair  o 
which  he  had  bent  to  whisper.  *'  For  this,"  said  he,  folding  his  dark  drapery,  *'  your  pre 
ration  must  be  instant." — **  Fear  us  not ;  our  demeanour  shall  evince  nothing  but  ease  < 
tranquillity."—**  Pardon  me,  lady,  I  never  doubted  your  power  of  assuming  what  fom 
language  you  needed ;  but,"  said  the  monk,  with  unheeded  irony,  **  I  speak  of  another  pre 
ration.  I  speak  of  a  place  hard  to  secure,  and  hard  to  conceal ;  of  a  place  where  the  sea 
of  Pallerini  might  be  directed,  and  where  that  search  might  discover  a  dumb  but  fea 
witness  of  our  secret.  Know  you  of  such  a  place  in  this  castle,  lady  ?" — **  He  speaks  of 
north  tower,  of  the  burial-hole,  on  the  secret  stair." — **  Why,  why  particularise  it  with  si 
hideous  minuteness?  Yes,  I  know  it  well,  holy  father;  we  must  anticipate  all  search  the 
that  body  must  be  removed." — **  When,  and  how,  and  by  whom  ?"  said  the  monk  in  a  hoi 
tone.  **  This  following  night,"  said  the  countess.  **  And  by  you,"  added  Montorio.  *• 
me  ?" — **  Ay,  by  you.  Contend  not  with  me,  1  am  a  man  of  wrung  and  harassed  soul, 
will  not  visit  those  apartments."  The  few  remaining  points  were  adjusted  in  whispers.  ' 
monk  retired.  The  count  summoned  his  attendants,  and  the  castle  was  soon  employed 
£lad  and  busy  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 

A  day  and  a  night  passed  in  festivity.  **  I  may  expect  then  to  meet  you  in  your  api 
ment  at  midnight,  count  ?" — **  I  shall  attend  you,  duke."  But  on  that  night,  while  the  fas 
were  assembled  in  the  hall,  the  confessor  entered  and  whispered  the  count,  who,  startled  . 
agitated,  rose,  and  committing  the  entertainment  to  the  countess,  retired. — **  You  will 
forget  your  engagement,  count?"  said  the  duke,  as  Montorio  passed  him,  with  a  solemnity 
brief  it  scarce  seemed  to  borrow  a  moment  from  the  levity  of  his  mirth.  *<  I  go  to  prepare 
it,"  was  the  answer.     Montorio  and  the  monk  retired. 

The  countess,  who  felt  the  necessary  claim  on  her  exertions,  redoubled  them ;  though 
nrould  have  almost  exchanged  her  chair  of  state  for  a  rack  to  have  learned  the  cause  of 
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count's  absence.  Midnight  arrived;  artificial  levity  could  exist  no  longer.  The  countess 
aihnost  talked  to  herself;  and  the  duke  appeared  perplexed  and  suspicious,  when  one  of  the 
attendants  acquainted  him  that  the  count  was  in  his  apartment.  This  was  the  signal  of 
their  meeting.  The  family  separated ;  the  duke  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  which,  when  he 
conceived  the  castle  was  at  rest,  he  quitted  for  Montorio^s. 

The  count  and  countess  were  alone.  The  duke  entered,  with  two  attendants,  in  silence. 
The  fiices,  the  persons,  the  manners  of  the  meeting  had  undergone  a  sudden  and  total  change. 
There  were  no  compliments,  no  gaiety,  no  polished  festivity ;  the  countenances  of  the  group 
were  only  marked  by  different  shades  of  suspicious  or  sullen  gloom,  as  they  betokened  the 
varied  characters  of  the  inquisitors  and  the  crimuials.  The  duke  advanced.—*'  Is  it  neces- 
Hury,**  said  the  count,  pointing  to  the  attendants,  *<  is  it  necessary  that  your  lackeys  should 
vitness  this  extraordinary  procedure?"— "I  trust,"  said  the  duke,  •'  you  will  regard  the  cur- 
enmstancc  I  am  about  to  acquaint  you  with  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  consideration  for 
yoa  which  is  mingled  through  the  whole  procedure.  These  persons  are  the  officers  of  justice, 
disguised  as  my  attendants,  and  appointed  to  register  the  minutes  of  the  examination  I  am 
commissioned  to  institute ;  others  are  dispersed  through  your  castle  in  the  same  disguise, 
ready  to  execute  any  orders  which  the  event  of  the  examination  may  render  it  expedient  for 
m  to  issue.  Under  these  circumstances,  count,  you  will  observe  opposition  to  be  perfectly 
ineffectual ;  and  I  trust  you  commend  the  delicacy  which  suggested  the  expedient.** — *'  Proceed 
to  your  commission,'*  replied  the  count. — "  Will  not  the  countess  retire?"  said  the  duke. 
*<  This  is  no  place  for  female  presence ;  nor  will  the  terms  and  objects  of  our  conference 
be  pleasing  to  hcr.""^"  The  place  where  the  honour  of  my  family  is  discussed  is  the 
fittest  for  the  mistress  of  it,"  replied  the  countess. 

The  secretaries  seated  themselves  at  a  low  table  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room.  The 
count  removed  the  lights  near  which  he  sat,  and  the  rustling  of  papers  was  all  that  inter- 
rupted a  long  and  general  pause.— '* You  had  a  brother,  count?"— "I  had." — He  was 
married,  and  had  children?" — The  count  bowed. — "How  long  is  it  since  that  sad  and 
obseureendbefel  him?" — "Twenty  years." — ^**And  during  that  long  period  has  no  inquiry 
been  made,  no  solicitude  excited  for  the  fate  of  a  brother?"—'*  Pardon  me,  there  needed 
no  inquiry.  I  was  well  informed  of  its  mode  and  circumstance." — *'  And  yet  undertook  no 
measure  for  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  ? " — "  The  murderer  had  punished  himself ; 
my  brother  fell  by  his  own  hand." 

"  How !  this  Is  contrary  both  to  common  report  and  to  the  documents  now  in  my  pos* 
aesiion." — "  My  brother  died  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  on  the  intelligence  of 
Uf  wife's  death."— "Her  death,  then,  preceded  his:  was  it  also  a  death  of  suicide?" — 
**  No :  she  was  pregnant ;  the  terrors  of  the  last  eruption,  which  was  twenty  years  ago, 
brought  on  a  premature  labour ;  she  and  her  child  perished."—"  This  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
substantiated ;  a  woman  of  her  rank  was  certainly  suitably  attended  ?  " — "  Her  danger  was 
too  brief  and  mortal;  she  was  only  attended  by  the  nurse  of  her  children."—"  Is  she  alive?" 
— "No ;  she  did  not  long  survive  her  mistress." — "  A  strange  fatality  attended  all  the  agents 
in  this  affiiir.  The  storm  of  that  night  had  many  victims,  count.  But  you  mentioned  chil- 
dren: how  did  they  disappear?" — "They  were  conveyed  that  night  to  their  nurse's  sister, 
lest  they  should  cUsturb  the  countess.  They  died  of  complaints  incidental  to  infancy." — 
"  How  considerate  to  remove  them  from  the  castle  on  that  night.  Doubtless  their  mother 
^joyed  repose  soon  after  their  absence.  But,  may  I  inquire,  is  the  woman  with  whom  they 
died  still  Uving  ?  "— -"  She  is,"  interrupted  the  countess ;  "  she  is  now  living  in  the  Abruzzo ; 
her  name  is  Tereza  Zanetti."— "  The  air  of  the  Abruzzo  is  favourable  to  weak,  infantine  com- 
phdnts?"—"  We  have  reason  to  say  so,"  observed  the  countess;  "our  eldest  sons,  Ippolito 
ttd  Annibal,  were  nursed  by  that  woman,  and  in  that  cottage,  and  they  are  strong  and  healthy 
JouDg  men." — "  To  return  to  the  Count  Orazio,"  said  the  duke ;  "  I  have  heard  he  perished 
hi  Greece ;  was  the  suicide  committed  there,  and  by  whom,  if  committed,  was  it  witnessed  ?"— 
** A eonfidential  servant  was  intrusted  with  the  intelligence;  but  my  brother  started  into 
aadoeu  on  hearing  it,  and  dashed  himself  from  a  rock,  under  which  he  was  reposing  on  his 
iHun  from  a  fishing  party."—"  And  of  his  numerous  attendants  (for  a  nobleman  would 
scarcely  undertake  a  journey  into  Greece  alone)  were  there  none  that  could  prevent  this 
QUasirophe?'*—- **He  went  alone,  for  he  was  fond  of  solitary  recreation;   Ascanio  met  him 
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alone,  and  the  efforts  of  madness,  which  often  defy  numbers,  were  not  to  be  resisted  by  asiagto 

aim.'* '*  Of  course,  you  soothed  your  grief  for  this  melancholy  event  by  a  public  and  nu^- 

nificent  memorial ;  your  brother's  remains  were  brought  over,  and  his  ftmeral  solemniied  by 
the  family  ?  "— *'  Ascanio,  who  knew  what  I  would  have  suffered  from  the  shocking  intelttgenot 
that  the  body  was  so  torn  and  scattered  aa  to  be  unfit  for  interment,  ordered  a  ftmeral,  and 
pretended  to  bury  the  remains ;  I  have  since  heard  they  were  so  mangled  that  was  impoa- 

sible." "Did  no  one  but  the  trusty  Ascanio  see  those  remains  ?" — **  I  was  not  concerned  fa 

the  inquiring  how  many  savage  fishermen  gazed  on  a  carcase." — "  You  appear,  then,  by  yoor 
own  confession,**  said  the  duke,  while  the  secretaries*  pens  went  faa t,  '*  to  be  ignorant  whether 
your  brother  perished  or  not,  since,  to  prove  it,  you  have  only  the  bare  report  of  a  sdUtMy 
menial,  who  had  neither  witness  nor  evidence  of  his  report,  and  who  was  ci^^able  of  decdvtaig 
you  in  the  most  material  part  of  the  event  itselt  May  I  ask  whether  even  this  Ascanie  ll 
yet  alive?** — <*  He  has  been  dead  some  years. **•»** Did  he  die  in  your  service?"— <*  No;  ht 
died  abroad,  in  whose  service  I  know  not.*'—'*  Strange,  the  dismission  of  a  servant  so  useftdL 
80  confidential,  so  considerate."—'*  If  you  expect  from  me  the  memoirs  ai  every  servant  Ihanrs 
dismissed,  I  fear  your  commission  will  prove  an  unsatisfactory  one." 

A  long  pause  followed ;  the  duke  whispered  with  his  secretaries.  **  You  declare,  then,  yoa 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  this  Ascanio,  of  his  motives  for  leaving  your  service,  or  of  any 
which  may  have  befallen  him  since?" — **  I  declare  it." — Count,"  said  the  duke,  ** there 
two  ways  of  evading  the  issue  of  an  inquiry,  by  partial  answerings  of  an  artful  structure,  or  by  a 
sullen  and  uniform  negative :  the  latter  mode  is  certainly  the  most  safe ;  forsubtilty  may  bo 
ensnared,  and  guilt  is  apt  to  detect ;  but  an  universal  disavowal  is  the  shelter  of  obstinaogr. 
Yet  still  I  fear  even  this  will  not  avail  you  ;  for  I  have  not  come  unfurnished  to  this  gieti 
commission  ',  I  have  documents.  Count  Montorio— documents  and  proofs  so  powerfUL*— 
"  That  is  false,"  said  a  voice  behind  him.  .The  inquirer,  the  accused,  and  the  attendaal^ 
stared  in  consternation.  Beside  the  chair  of  the  former  the  monk  was  discovered  ■*'^'^fr*g  i 
his  entrance  had  been  observed  by  none,  his  face  was  concealed,  and  after  speakingp  bo  TO- 
mained  so  fixed  and  motionless,  that  the  hearers  almost  doubted  if  the  voice  bad  prooeedtd 
firomhim.  "  Who  is  he  that  is  amongst  us?"  asked  the  duke,  in  a  tone  that  spako  the 
solution  of  fear ;  "  speak,  whence  are  you,  and  wherefore  do  you  come  ?**—>**  Wbenoe 
wherefore  I  come,"  said  the  monk,  without  moving  limb  or  muscle,  **  it  natters  not ; 
that  I  know  your  commission  and  your  powers  to  the  uttermost ;  you  have  no  proofk.  and  bo 
who  has  them  will  not  easily  delegate  them  to  kings  or  ministers."—**  By  what  right  have  yoa 
intruded  yourself  mto  this  presence  ?"  demanded  the  duke,  '*  or  under  what  powers  do  ywi 
pretend  to  dispute  the  exerciso  of  mine  ?" — **  The  power  under  which  I  act,"  murmured  the 
monk,  **  may  neither  be  questioned  or  controlled.  The  power  which  has  commissioned  mo 
does  not  act  with  the  infirmity  of  earthly  movements ;  it  does  not  seek  to  supply  a  defideney 
of  proofs  by  confidence  of  assuropUon,  nor  make  an  extorted  confession  a  substitute  for  tho 
absence  of  witnesses ;  it  does  not  leave  me,  as  yours  has  left  you,  to  shrink  from  a  bold  iii« 
quiry,  and  be  abased  by  the  upbraidings  of  falsehood ;  it  empowers,  at  this  moment,  to  acquit 
the  Count  Montorio,  and  to  pronounce  there  is  against  him  neither  witness,  aocoseiv  aov 
proof.*'—.**  This  is  an  excellent  expedient,  count,"  said  the  duke,  with  hidignalioo,  **  and  your 
confessor,  with  the  assistance  of  a  secret  door,  plays  his  part  admirably.  But  your  next 
examination  shall  be  conducted  in  a  place  secure  at  least  from  the  intrusion  of  presuinpCaoiif 
ecclesiastics.**  As  he  spake  these  words  his  eyes  were  directed  to  the  count ;  but  the  ezpna- 
sion  of  unguarded  astonishment  with  which  the  latter  viewed  his  strange  defender,  undo* 
ceived  him  at  once,  preoossessed  as  he  was  with  the  belief  of  some  confisderacy  bolfro« 
them. 

**  Why  will  you  persist  to  contend  with  your  conscience,**  pursued  the  monk  with  degma* 
tical  asperity;  '*  t  have  told  you  you  have  no  proofr ;  you  have  none ;  they  are  distant  and 
deep,  where  none  can  reach,  and  such  as  none  can  penetrate."—**  you  admit,  then,  that  tbera 
are  proofs  ?**  said  the  duke,  with  the  habitual  spirit  of  availing  himself  of  concessions,  though 
hopeless  of  any  favourable  issue  from  this.-.**  Yes,  there  are  proofs,"  said  the  monk,  **  but  thef 
are  not  for  the  sight  of  day  or  the  knowledge  of  man;  there  are  proofe,  but  name  them  not)  Ibr 
there  is  a  dignity  in  the  supreme  of  horrors  not  to  be  violated  by  the  tongues  of  common  men. 
For  the  weak  instrument  of  extrinsic  and  ineffectual  agency  there  is  also  a  proof:  a  proof 
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nfRclcnt  that  you  havo  neither  *purt  nor  lot  In  tbii  mnttcr  ;*  that  your  time  b  not  yet  oome; 
ud  when  it  doci,  It  will  summon  you  to  no  sueli  taftli ;  such  ora  only  for  spirits  of  high  deot 
dMi.     Follow  me,  and  you  shall  behold  this  proof.** 

"  The  duko  looked  irresolute  ;  thn  count  and  the  attendants  remained  In  mute  astonish- 
wnt.  "  Follow  mc/*  repeated  thn  monk,  **  we  must  bo  nlonc.**  There  was  about  litis  man 
I  fearlessness,  a  earelcss  And  molnnclioly  oonfltirnco,  aliove  humnnity;  he  seemed  to  walk  in  a 
qihcro  of  his  own,  in  n  cheerless,  unsoeiul  exemption  fVom  pain  or  f»nr,  or  evrrythinK  tiiut  can 
CODciliAta  compnsxlnn  or  sympathy  ;  nnd  never  to  Rlnnen  down  on  the  ways  or  feolln((s  of  men 
bttt  with  contempt  and  infirmity,  or  indif^nation  for  guilt.  Unpossessed  a  comnmiidinf^  so- 
kmnity,  that  Infused  enough  of  terror  Into  his  injunctions  to  render  them  irrt^sistible ;  tliey 
Vlio  Iktcned  could  not  but  follow  them ;  and  they  who  followed,  followed  with  o  mixluro  of 
codMence  and  of  foar  almoHt  indescribable. 

The  duko  arose,  but  glanced  at  his  sword,  as  if  to  intimate  ho  was  prepared  for  diwger ;  the 
vOd  disdain  of  the  monk's  smile  was  lost  In  dark  folds  that  concealed  his  face.     The  duliu  and 
be  passed  slowly  into  another  apartment.     The  emotion  with  which  the  count  and  countou 
hid  beheld  this  sceno,  and  now  awaite<l  its  conclusion,  was  such  as  cannot  bo  described.     Tlicy 
Vers  restrained  firom  expressing  it  by  the  presence  of  the  seorotarios»  wlio,  amazed  and  un» 
bowing  how  to  proceodi  yet  continued  In  the  room.     Of  the  Interference  of  tlie  monk,  the 
■otlTes  that  prompted  it,   or  the  modes  which  he  had  adopted  to  render  it  ineflbctual, 
tlwy  were  utterly  ignorant ;  that  ho  was  acquainted  with  their  guilt,  to  them  was  certaki ; 
ind  It  wu  also  certain  that  ho  appeared  determined  to  exclude  every  one  olse  from  Its  know- 
led|^  or  itsproaecutlon.    But  In  tlio  miseroblo  uncertainty  of  culprits,  they  somotimos  thought 
be  was  only  about  to  make  the  communication  moru  certain  and  more  terrible  by  this  mode  of 
dhelMara ;  and  this  fbar,  which  their  looks  communicated  to  each  other  as  dlsUnctiy  as  lan- 
pige,  wai  randered  almost  Intolerable  by  the  Impossibility  of  discussing  it  freely,  or  concert* 
kf  any  eapedlont  that  might  delay  or  mitigate  its  danger ;  a  glance  or  notion.  Indicative  of 
MUdtude,  would  have  degraded  that  port  of  offbnded  dignity  whioh  they  thought  necessary 
to  support  before  the  assistants ;  but  they  listened  with  dreadAil  Intentneos  to  the  sounds 
which  they  Imagined  Issued  f^om  time  to  timo  f^oro  the  adjacent  room.    This  state,  wlUch 
Ihey  deemed  of  intolerable  length,  lasted  but  a  few  moments,  for  the  duke  rushed  from  the 
ipvtmciit  with  horror  In  his  face,  and  scarce  commanding  breath  to  bid  the  attendants  with- 
inr,  made  an  abrupt  and  indistinct  excuse  to  the  count  for  his  vl»it  and  its  circumstances. 
Every  doubt,  he  faltered  out,  was  removed,  every  suspicion  dispelled^  and  nothing  now  ro* 
ttlned  but  to  apologise  for  the  disturbance  ho  had  caused,  ond  to  retire.     This  was  done  on 
Ihe  approach  of  morning,  leaving  the  count  and  countess  in  security,  minglod  with  amaze* 
•eDtndfear. 

CUAI'TEU    II. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"I  HATi  brought  my  harp,"  said  Cyprian ;  "  may  I  touch  It  ?  Shall  I  read  you  those  lines  we 
(mod  in  the  grotto  of  Poslllppo  ?  I  have  coloured  that  sketch  of  the  Castel  Novo  you  praised  i 
^oU  It  amuse  you  to  see  It?  A  dead  silence  followed  each  of  those  questions.  Ippolito,  to 
■horn  (hey  wore  addressed,  remained  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  flxed  on  a  point,  in  utter 
*encc. 

"  I  am  very  wretched,**  sighed  Cyprian,  after  a  pause,  which  his  companion's  absence  made 
lorcicmblo  solitude.  "  That  Is  false,"  said  Ippolito,  «•  and  when  uttered  he  knew  it  to  bo  so." 
*"  Alas,  what  words  are  those  ?"  said  Cyprian,  "  and  to  whom  do  you  talk  with  such  fearful 
<vn«ttneBsof  look  and  gesture?"—**  Did  you  not  say  1  was  a  murderer?"  exclaimed  Ippolito, 
fitting  up.  "  Dlossscd  Virgin,  bo  calm  I  no  one  Is  here,  no  one  speaks  but  me."—"  And  Is  ho 
M  hero?**  said  he,  sighing,  and  gasing  vacantly  around:  ••  I  could  have  sworn  by  all  tho 
•hrti  I  law  him,  and  he  spoke  with  mo  but  now.  But  he  is  ever  near  roe ;  tis  strange, 
CjliriaB,  but  I  see  him  In  darkness,  I  feel  him  In  solitude;  he  is  ever  with  me."—.**  It  may  bo 
■^dssr  Ippolito;  our  senses  are  weak  and  deoeIt(\il  organs;  mine,  I  believe,  are  failing  too: 
**<B  while  I  spook,  you  seem  dlflerent  firom  what  you  have  sepmed  to  mo ;  your  voloo  sounds 
M  Uke  what  I  have  listened  to  in  dear  and  other  hours.**    He  wept  and  lobbed  with  uncen- 
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ti oiled  emotSon.    "  It  is  not  trae,**  said  Ippolito,  who  had  not  heard  him;  **  hot  let  m 
change  the  subject.    All  power  is  limited  by  place  and  time ;  and  the  change  of  those  iMj 
modify  that  power.     I  only  say  this ;  because  if  yon  should  hear  of  my  going  to  Capua  tH' 
night  «-»**— "  To-night  I  to  leave  Naples  to-night  r  exclaimed  Cyprian.     **  Yes,**  said  ^  ^ 
polito,  ** to-night,  perhaps;**  then  added,  **  If  the  power  that  pursues  me  can  cootrai  tbe l 
elements — ^if  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  over  me  can  indeed  reach  through  every  part  tf  i 
space — then  I  must  be  aa  one  who  can  struggle  no  longer ;  I  must  shrink  into  its  grasp;  ui 

be ** — **  Oh,  for  mercy,  for  heaven's  love,  shake  me  not  with  these  terrible  fears  I  modi 

longer  I  cannot  bear  them ;  what  would  you  be,  or  do  ?  I  will  go  with  you ;  if  you  wiQ  if, 
let  me  go  with  you." — **  Go  with  me  I  never ;  so  may  all  the  visitings  of  a  dark  and  wajrwni 
fate  be  on  my  head,  as  yours  escape  it**  He  spoke  with  solemn  t^idemess,  and  laid  his  hod 
on  Cyprian's  head ;  but  Cyprian  felt  his  throat  swell,  and  his  head  grow  giddy :  amid  all  Mi 
sufferings,  the  thought  of  being  deserted  by  him  he  loved,  had  never  been  suggested  to  hhi; 
and  when  now  it  was  presented  to  his  mind,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  been  unhappy  brfnii 
An  incapacity  either  to  plead  or  to  remonstrate  overcame  him :  with  dim  eyes  and  qoiicriif 
hands,  he  attempted  to  follow  Ippolito,  feebly  repeating,  **  I  will  fly  with  you ;  yon  said  ym 
loved  me — take  me  with  you,  I  will  follow  you  barefoot  and  in  beggary  through  the  weridi 
Did  you  not  say  you  loved  me  ?"  He  spoke  to  the  walls-^IppoUto  was  gone ;  he 
stupified,  gasping,  and  vainly  tryiag  to  awake  from  what  he  felt  to  be  like  Uie  spell  of  a  dniK  L 
But  it  was  soon  dissolved ;  the  clock  struck  twelve.  The  thoughts  of  Montorio's  engagaawt  L 
at  that  mysterious  hour  rushed  on  him ;  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  with  fresh  sal 

fervent  sorrow  for  him,  for  whom  he  began  to  fear  his  prayer  was  vain.  ^ 

»  •  •  •  •  •  '  = 

At  that  hour — the  hour  of  midnight,  in  a  spot  which  no  one  knew  the  site  or  directo  'T 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  assembled  by  signals  and  avenues  not  to  be  discovered  ^ 
were  collected  a  number  of  beings,  whose  appearance  seemed  to  hold  terrible  allianee  with 
the  place  and  circumstance  of  their  meeting.  Of  their  forms,  many  were  distorted  by  thoM 
frintastic  horrors  that  startle  the  sleeper  from  his  dream  and  visit  the  eyes  of  the  fearfrd  wbet 
left  in  solitary  darkness,  and  many  were  involved  in  a  gloom,  through  which  the  eye  taaM  ^ 
it  could  trace  shapes  and  shadowings  of  more  unimaginable  ghastllness  than  %ht  codi  "^ 
reveal.  All  were  silently  and  intently  employed,  but  their  gestures  and  movements  were  • 
different  from  life,  that  how  they  were  employed,  might  not  easily  be  luiown.  A  fitfiil  sal 
unsteady  blaze  of  light  played  on  them  as  «they  moved ;  it  issued  from  a  human  skdetot 
which  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  vault,  around  whose  bones  a  pale  blue  fire  quivered  withoi^ 
consuming  them  ;  and  in  whose  eyeless  sockets  burned  a  deep  and  sullen  flame.  In  otlMt 
cavities  of  the  walls,  a  dim,  dull  light  appeared,  supplied  by  tapers  which  were  held  by  sfari* 
veiled  human  hands,  whose  deadly  yellowness  became  more  visible  in  the  light  they  dSf" 
persed.  That  light  showed  many  other  sights  of  terror ;  strange  forms  and  characters  were  oa  ^ 
the  walls  and  roof,  over  whose  dark  and  measureless  eiteot  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  a  po&it  ^ 
or  limit  of  distance.  Some  were  in  motion,  with  a  horrid  resemblance  of  life ;  others  wers.  j 
still  as  the  grave,  from  which  they  appeared  to  be  but  lately  torn.  At  one  extremity,  if  thrit  ^ 
could  be  called  so  which  was  quite  undefined,  hung  something  that  was  intended  as  a  sept-  ^ 
ration  between  that  and  an  interior  vault,  but  of  which  the  eye  could  not  discover  whether  k  ^ 
was  a  curtain  or  a  volume  of  transparent  wall,  as  its  massive  shadows  appeared  like  the  foUiB|f  j 
of  either.  Before  it  was  extended  something  that  resembled  an  altar,  on  which  a  dark  dead  -^ 
brooding,  concealed  the  deed  and  implements ;  through  it  a  dull  and  ghastly  light  was  seOb  * 
across  which  moved  the  shadows  of  things  still  more  terrible,  and  above  it  was  extended  ths  "Z 
body  of  a  man,  blue,  livid,  and  relaxed,  as  if  but  lately  dead,  but  the  eyes  were  open,  sdA  '^ 
that  glassiness  which  death  only  can  give,  lent  them  a  strange  light  like  life ;  the  right  haai  ^ 
was  raised,  and  the  finger  on  the  lips,  and  this  posture,  with  the  glazed  fixedness  of  the  eyi^  ^ 
gave  a  speaking  and  terrible  effect  to  the  corse.  On  a  sudden  was  heard  a  soundt  wM  ^ 
resembled  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  bell  tolled  in  the  air,  and  heard  stt  ^ 
vast  distance  under  ground ;  suspense  and  doubt  were  visible  in  the  aspect  of  the  MM&saiif  Z 
as  they  listened  to  it.  All  employment  ceased;  they  looked  dubiously  on  each  other,  aslL 
around  them,  as  the  deep  tenes  died  away,  awakening  echoes  to  a  distance  that  seemed  neiiTL 
to  have  been  \'isited  by  sound  before.     Their  suspense  was  short^another  sound  snooeeded.V 

^1 
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which  was  aeeompanied  by  the  rush  of  a  strong  blast ;  the  fires  flared  and  bickered  as  It 
swept  them—their  strong  and  sadden  glow  making  its  noisome  chiUness  more  felt  In  the 
takd  silence  that  followed,  nothing  bat  the  low  hissing  of  the  flames  was  heard,  but  the  nest 
noment  they  caught  the  tread  of  a  huown  foot  descending  steps;  it  came  nearer  and 
boder — **  He  is  ours  for  ever,'*  exclaimed  the  band— and  Ippollto  rushed  into  the  vault !  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  •  •  '  ' 

From  his  short,  uneasy  sleep,  Cyprian  had  been  often  roused  that  night  by  sudden  noises 
%i  the  palace ;  but  they  were  so  mixed  with  those  of  his  sleep,  that  he  believed  both  to  be  the 
MiBC,  and  tried  to  compose  himself  again :  he  was  awakened  from  that  late  and  heavy  slum- 
ker,  to  which  those  who  pass  restless  nights  are  accustomed,  by  a  servant  inquiring  at  what 
hMnr  he  preferred  dinner,  as  it  was  near  noo^;  with  some  surprise  at  the  inquiry,  he  referred 
It  to  their  master.  "  The  signer  is  gone,'*  replied  the  man,  "  and  we  are  ordered  to  take  di- 
n^tioiis  from  you."— "  Gone  r  shrieked  Cyprian,  "whither?  when?  how?  speak  P— 
•Whither,  or  how,  signer,  none  of  us  know,"  replied  the  servant ;  "  he  left  Naples  about  two 
hiurs  after  nudnight,  attended  by  only  one  servant ;  you  might  have  heard  the  noise  of  his 

departure,  for  we  were  all  roused  on  his  return ;  and perhaps,  signer,  this  letter  which  he 

loft'  for  you  will  explain."—"  I  heard  the  noise  of  his  departure,'*  exclaimed  Cyprian,  "  I 
heard  and  did  not  feel  he  was  going ;  wretch,  miserable  wretch  I "  He  opened  the  letter 
Mgeriy :  the  contents  did  not  contribute  to  diminish  his  emotion. 

"  From  a  persecution  which,  though  hopeless  to  escape,  I  am  yet  unable  to  endure,  I  fly, 
whither  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  matter :  he  that  drives  me  hence  can  pursue  me  everywhere. 
I  am  hopeless  of  resistance  or  escape ;  yet  I  wilt  fly,  for  1  will  be  no  easy  prey.  I  will  run  to  my 
duun's  foil  length,  and  grapple  with  thaf,  and  make  It  a  means  of  respite,  if  not  release. 
Some  dreadful  fate  will  befall  me ;  cut  off  from  the  flush  and  joy  of  life,  which  never  mortal 

loved  as  I  did,  and  dragged  to Oh,  that  it  were  possible  to  compound  for  the  misery,  and 

escape  the  guilt !  Oh,  that  I  might  be  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  never  know  habitation  or  rest,  or  quiet  of  domestic  dearness,  so  I  might  shun  but  that  | 
I  know  not  whither  I  go.  I  will  write  to  you,  but  write  not  to  me,  for  I  shall  probably  remain 
hi  no  place  longer  than  a  night.  Besides,  the  direction  might  betray  me.  Alas  !  what  does 
bmnan  device  avail  against  him  with  whom  I  have  to  contend  ?  Farewell,  beloved  Cyprian, 
lay  madness  and  misery  have  not  left  me  one  tear  to  shed,  one  tender  thought  to  think  of  you. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  would  not— -but  I  am  hot,  and  reckless,  and  insensate ;  yet  oh  ! 
fir  your  patience,  your  long-suffering  love,  your  submissive  and  wife-like  affection  and  fidelity, 
what  shall  1  give  you  back  ?  I  am  a  heart^smitten  and  harassed  man ;  I  cannot  pray  ;  I 
wiH  not  bless  you,  for  I  am  cursed  with  a  curse  I  Montorio." 

The  servant,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  informed  Cyprian  that,  by  the  signer's  orders, 
the  establishment  was  to  be  maintained  for  him  in  the  same  style,  and  his  orders  were  to  be 
absolute  in  the  household.  Cyprian  heard  him  not.  The  whole  of  that  dreadful  day  he 
passed  In  a  kind  of  stupefaction,  that  did  not  yet  exclude  sensibility  of  pain.  Montorio,  his 
■ame  and  presence^  had  always  seemed  to  him  so  necessary  to  his  existence,  that  now  he  was. 
In  his  absence,  scarcely  conscious  of  life.  He  wandered  from  room  to  room,  with  a  face  of 
bitsy  vacancy,  that  sought  everywhere  for  an  object  for  whose  absence  it  bore  an  expression  of 
helpBessness  and  dismay  inconceivable. 

Towards  evening,  in  mere  bodily  weakness,  he  sunk  on  a  sofa,  and  felt  recollection  return 
by  mereasing  pain.  It  grew  dark,  and  a  servant  entering,  announced  that  a  stranger  was 
laoceeding  to  the  apartment,  without  informing  any  of  the  attendants  of  his  name  or  inten- 
tions. Cyprian  was  alarmed,  yet  too  feeble  to  make  any  inquiry  or  preparation,  when  the 
iti«iger  entered  the  room,  and  motioned  to  the  servant  to  withdraw.  The  light  was  dim,  but 
Cyprian,  in  his  striking  air,  discovered  a  resemblance  to  the  house  of  Montorio.  He  advanced, 
"  I  feel  that,  in  this  house."  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  be  secure ;  yet  I  enter  it  In  doubt  and  In 
fcl^.»*_««  In  the  house  of  Montorio,  signer  cavalier,"  said  Cyprian,  ««  every  man  of  honour  Is 
wgaare"^*  I  have  claims,"  said  the  stranger,  hesitating,  "which  it  were  better  perhaps  to  con- 
oea),  yet  the  tones  of  your  voice  bid  me  trust  you.  This  must  be  Cyprian.  I  am  Annibal  dl 
Montorio."—"  Annibal  1"  echoed  Cyprian,  wild  with  joy,  "  Annibal,  oh  fly,  follow  him.  bring 
Kum  back  I    Or  have  you  found  him  ?  is  he  with  you  ?     Speak,  speak  of  him  !"— Annibal 
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ftarted.  "  Where  is  Ippolito  ?  I  came  to  him  for  aheltor,  where  it  Ippolito  ?''^<«  Oh  T  «U 
Cypriao,  retreating  and  >ick  with  fear,  *'  ia  he  not  with  you  ?  I  thought,  I  hoped  yot  M 
known  his  movements.  Yoo  are  his  brother,  and  when  I  saw  yon,  I— Oh  1  do  yoa  mC  kmm, 
then,  where  he  is  ?*'  Yoa  amaze  me,  yon  alarm  dm.  I  knew  aot  of  his  absence.  1  flewtotti 
for  refuge  from  danger  and  extremity.  I  am  scarce  safe  in  his  absence.  Yet  how  shd  I 
follow  him,  when  you  know  not  where  he  is?  Tell  me,"  collecting  his  habitual  cautkm,  "ve 
the  present  domestics  recently  engaged  ?  and  are  they  natives  of  the  city  ?" — **  1  bettevt  fkif 
are  ?**— *<  Then  1  am  safe  for  some  time  at  least.  But  I  am  worn  and  orerwatcbed  i  I  hM 
larked  in  the  forest  all  day ;  let  me  have  some  refreshment,  and  let  my  own  sarYaat  mif,  \ 
who  has  escaped  with  me,  be  employed  about  us  ;  yon  shall  learn  all,  all  I  know,  and  al  I 
fear.  My  brother  reposes  unlimited  confidence  in  you.'*  Cyprian  obeyed  hin^  trambUif  nMk 
unsatisfied  solicitude  and  expected  calamity. 

Refreshments  were  procured,  and  Annibal  eat  his  silent  meal  in  secresy  and  few,  attMM 
by  Cyprian,  who  could  scarce  suppress  his  inquiries;  and  by  Fiiippo^  who  eould  ^tt§f 
contain  his  communications,  from  the  joy  he  felt  at  his  own  and  his  master's  eicape,  ■•  wriltf 
triumph  in  the  dexterity  he  had  exerted  to  effect  it. 

Lights  had  been  introduced  with  the  same  caution,  and  Fllippo  had  departed.  Anoital 
rose.  He  examined  the  room  ;  he  secured  the  doors ;  he  drew  a  stiletto  from  his  Ttst  aol* 
laid  it  with  his  pistols  on  the  table.  Cyprian  beheld  his  preparations  with  an  oppressiog  so^ 
sation  of  fear.  Annibal  returned ;  he  traversed  the  room,  listening  to  the  steps  of  the 
domestics  as  they  passed  through  the  rooms.  The  echo  of  the  last  had  ceased ;  all  WM 
silence.  Midnight  arrived ;  Annibal  looked  round  him  with  an  expression  of  security;  tksi 
resuming  his  scat  by  Cyprian,  and  pressing  his  for«:head  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  stng|^ 
through  weakness  and  weariness  to  collect  facts  whose  weight  burdens  his  fecalties, 
**  My  brother's  value  for  you  justifies  the  communications  I  am  about  to  make.  No 
but  confidence  could  extort  them  from  me.  They  are  wonderful,  dark»  and  perilous ;  nbr  ds  I 
know  what  danger  you  may  incur  by  becoming  a  partaker  of  them.  Bat  by  comparing  s« 
mutual  information  on  this  dark  topic,  something  may  be  known  which  silence  woold  havt 
concealed.  Or,  perhaps,  I  am  only  yielding  to  the  natural  weakness  of  an  opprcwsd  miodr 
A  dark  and  doubtful  way  is  before  me.  I  must  tread  it  alone,  without  guide  and  wishont 
companion  ;  and  before  I  go  I  would  willingly  leave  with  another  what  my  own  tongne  miy 
never  be  permitted  to  tell.  I  would  willingly  think  that  my  memory  may  not  be  lost  it 
oblivion  as  my  life  will  probably  be.  I  will,  therefore,  relate  the  circumstances  that  haf% 
within  the  last  four  months,  befallen  Ippolito  and  me.  With  the  latter  he  informed  me  jft 
were  unacquainted ;  indeed  with  both,  except  those  eiTects  which  it  was  impossible  to  Clt^^ 

ceaL" 

•  •  *  #  •  • 

Annibal  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  narrative  when  he  observed  Cyprian  had  no  fenftf 
the  power  of  listening.     In  an  agony  of  terror  and  devotion  he  flung  himself  on  the  giemrf^ 
and  called  on  the  saints  to  forgive  and  to  plead  for  the  unhappy  wanderer.     Annibal  jofaiii 
Um  with  equal,  though  calmer  devotion,  mentally  mingling  his  own  name  in  his  ugginikmk 
«*  It  is  now  finished,**  said  Cyprian,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  *< it  is  all  told;  is  It  not?" 
Annibal  shook  bis  head.     *'  Merciful  Heaven  !  what !  more  horrors  I  worlds  would  not  bribi 
me  to  listen  to  them  for  another  hour.**—"  Not  more  than  half  an  hour  has  elapoed  sfaios  I 
began  the  narrative,'*  said  Annibal.     **  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  term  of  dreadful  length,**  said 
Cyprian  ;  "  yet  though  I  cannot  listen  to  more,  I  can  speak  of  none  but  him ;  let  us  sit  ift 
night,  and  talk  where  he  maybe  fled.*' — "  Where  he  has  fled,**  said  Annibal,  "it  is  nowperhtpt 
impossible  to  know.     I  had  proposed,  on  my  escape  from  the  castle,  to  have  come  to  him,  aid 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  me  to  France  ;  the  martial  spirit  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  aal 
of  his  government,  holds  out  an  encouragement  to  yctung  and  brave  adventurers ;  and  abradi 
if  the  hand  of  Heaven  be  not  stretched  out  over  us  for  evil,  we  might  forget  our  country,  oiir 
name,  and  those  disastrous  hanntings  that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  them.'*—"  And  hten^ 
you  then  experienced  a  similar  persecution?    Have  you  been  driven  also  fh>m  your  hoBM? 
«  This  is  most  horrible,**  said  Cyprian  ;  **  is  it  a  fiend  that  haunts  your  house  r*— "  It  ii  • 
fiend,**  said  Annibal,  gloomily,  **  whom  no  power  can  chase  from  his  prey;  whom  no  exorofit 
con  subdue ;  a  craving  fiend  who  will  have  blood  T 
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He  rote,  nd  totted  fait  emit  eagerly,  and  ttrode  aeroet  the  room.  "  Cjprian,  horrid 
thoQghtt  are  betettiog  me ;  yes,  I  will  hatteo  to  France ;  I  have  relatives,  too,  there ;  ray 
hfoath  it  ohoked,  my  heart  cannot  beat  here.  But  I  must  at  least  stay  to-morrow ;  to-day  I 
adght  tay,  (for  tee,  the  dawn  has  broke  upon  our  melancholy  talk,)  for  I  can  only  travel  by 
ilgkt  If  you  are  not  yet  weary  of  these  thingt,  wild  and  dark— things  that  defeat  the 
fsatoB,  and  make  even  ftmoy  shudder— I  will  tell  >'ou  a  tale  of  such— I  will  tell  you  what  hat 
bifiiUeBtM.*' — ''Go  on,"  said  Cyprian,  in  a  voice  of  hollow  strength  ;  **  I  can  hear  anything 
low.**— '*  No,  not  now,"  said  Annibal,  shrinking  from  his  own  proposal :  **  I  will  now  take  a 
INIe  rett ;  I  will  throw  myself  on  this  sofa.  Lay  those  pistols  near  mc,  Cyprian,  and  loosen 
that  ^bigger  in  its  sheath;  how  you  tremble !  stay,  I  will  do  it  myself.**  He  flung  himself  on 
iMtafo ;  but  itarting  up  a  moment  after,  asked  Cyprian  would  he  not  try  to  sleep  ?  **  I  am 
tto  anzioos  for  you  to  sleep,**  said  Cyprian ;  let  me  go  into  the  antechamber,  where  the 
lightest  noise  will  reach  me,  and  I  can  sooner  rouse  you.**—**  Tiiis  is  a  wretched  substitute 
for  deep,  for  quiet,  unsuspioious  rest,  to  lie  down  pillowed  on  daggers,  and  starting  up  to 
ttteh  the  ttep  of  the  assassin.  I  doubt  nevertheless  my  short  sleep  will  be  calm  and  deep ; 
I  have  a  stem  tranquillity  within  me  suited  to  the  time.*'  He  permitted  Cyprian  to  go  into 
Ike  enter  room,  locked  the  door,  and  composed  himself  again  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  III. 

•<  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  ■ofteMioa, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  nnflx  my  hair. 
And  make  my  wated  heart  knock  at  my  riba 
Against  the  use  of  nature  }'*— Macbeth. 

IHnwa  the  day  Annibal  gave  to  Cyprian  some  papers,  which  contained  an  account  of  what 
haiieotBliy  befallen  him,  after  briefly  sketching  to  him  what  was  first  necessary  to  be  known, 
vk  the  iuhjeot  of  his  former  correspondence  witfi  Ippolito.  '*  Where  this  is  deficient,**  said 
b%  atthe  dose,  <*  I  can  supply  it  by  narrative.  It  was  written  in  solitude  and  durance  ;  you 
mst  fherefore  expect  a  simple  detail  of  lonely  individual  feelings ;  variety  was  precluded  by 
tkt  bamenness  of  utter  solitude,  and  embellishment  by  the  absence  of  all  solicitude  about  a 
MMteiipt,  which  I  thought  would  never  become  visible  till  its  writer  was  no  more. 

"■It  was  on  the  second  night  after  Pallerini's  arrival  at  the  castle  that  I  took  the  resolution 

n^ipo  had  suggested  to  me,  of  visiting  the  tower.     When  I  look  back  on  the  expectations  I 

m  formed  of  this  circumstance  and  its  consequences,  and  compare  them  with  what  has 

Mtaally  befollen,  I  can  scarce  be  assured  of  my  own  identity.     I  can  scarce  think  that  the 

\tblg  then,  whose  mind  was  but  partially  tinged  with  fear  and  curiosity ;  whose  expectations 

Km  baianoed  by  incredulity,  and  whose  credulity  was  again  alarmed  by  experienoe ;  who  was 

it  tiiat  tuapended  state  in  which  fear  is  not  too  powerful,  nor  solioitudo  too  severe  ;  can  be 

tks  being  now,  whose  mind  is  made  up,  whose  feeling  is  tense,  and  the  terrors  of  whose  fate 

hut  a]^>eared  to  him  without  cloud  or  shadow ;  without  mitigation  or  medium ;  whose  know- 

]|%e  is  without  bounds ;  whose  fear  is  witliout  hope ;  who  has  no  relief  of  human  uncertainty, 

at  shelter  of  natural  obscurity.    On  that  night  we  supped  in  the  great  corridor;  it  was  intensely 

hot    I  observed  the  duke  and  my  father  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  and  quitted  the 

table  unnoticed.     I  went  to  my  apartment,  where  I  expected  Filippo  would  soon  join  me  ;  but 

he  was  there  already,  his  dark  eyes  full  of  something.     I  had  often  seen  them  marked  with 

otrkMity  and  wonder ;  never  before  with  fear.     He  anticipated  my  questions.     '  Oh,  signer, 

^riBge  things  are  doing  within  these  walls  to-night ;  things  that  would  never  come  into 

tht  thought  of  man  are  passing  near  us,  frightfully  near  us  (drawing  close  to  me  and 

vUtpering) ;    you  will  scarce  believe  what  I  have  seen,  signer.'—*  What  have  you  seen, 

Filippo  ?*  said  I,  laying  down  the  light.     *  The  confessor ;  the  confessor,  signer.     I  knew  it 

km  ago ;  I  told  the  count ;  would  to  heaven  the  Inquisition  had  him  ;  would  to  St  Agatha 

tht  pimate  cardinal  of  Naples  had  to  deal  with  him  1    There  was  an  old  Carthusian  in  the 

fffli^  where  I  was  bom,  who  would  feci  the  presence  or  a  spirit  before  a  taper  had  burned 

Um  *  and  banished  from  his  convent  a  stubborn  imp  who  had  defied  holy  water,  and  even 

Jjttia  ever  so  long.     Oh  1  would  he  were  but  to  meet  this  monk,  1  warrant  he  would  find  him 

oHmt  employment  than  lurking  in  vaults,  and  mingling  with  the  dead,  and  ...  .  *—*  Filippo, 

fM  mntt  bA  oompoied ;  if  you  have  anything  to  relate,  relate  without  wanderings  and  ex* 
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aggeration ;  the  time  is  a  solemn  one ;  nor  do  I  wish  my  mind  to  be  dittmbed  from  the 
I  have  fixed  it  on.'—*  SigDor,  I  will  not  exaggerate ;  I  wili  tell  you  what  I  have  real 
but  forgive  me  if  I  tell  it  with  many  starts  of  fear.     Remember  it  is  midnight ;  and  tha 

speaking  of  things  fearful  to  think  of,  even  at  noonday;  and  forgive  me You  know, 

how  suspicious  I  have  been  of  that  father  Schemoli,  as  he  calls  himself,  though  all  thi 
knew  him  say  they  never  saw  father,  mother,  or  relative,  or  any  one  that  owned  hiB 
that  a  few  years  back,  when  he  took  the  vows  in  the  Dominican  convent  in  Gaeti 
talked  of  his  having  been  first  seen  by  some  wretched  fishermen,  after  a  terrible  storm, 
a  blaze  of  lightning,  perched  on  a  crag  of  a  little  desolate  island  in  the  Grecian  sea ;  b' 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.*—'  1  wish  you  could  have  remembered  that,  Filippo.'-^ 
signer,  I  have  always  watched  and  feared  him ;  and  after  I  saw  him  last  m'ght  visibly 
down  that  passage  to  the  north  tower,  I  felt  assured  that  he  was  connected  some  way  w 
strange  noises  and  strange  reports  I  heard  of  that  tower.  So,  signor,  all  day  I  soug 
through  the  castle ;  for  I  have  a  strange  desire,  signor,  to  look  into  the  eyes  and  face 
whom  I  suspect  of  anything.  I  always  think  I  discover  something  by  it ;  but  all  was  in 
**  *  At  length  I  bethought  myself,  and  it  was  a  bold  thing,  for  some  of  the  people  of  the 
would  as  soon  enter  the  hole  of  scorpions  as  approach  that  room —  I  bethought  myself  ol 
to  his  chamber.  I  knew  the  partitions  and  doors  there  were  crazy ;  and  I  thought,  tl 
some  chink  or  crevice,  I  might  get  a  sight  of  him,  perhaps  strangely  employed.  Now, 
you  have  learning,  and  could  perhaps  explain  your  feelings  better ;  but  I  had  a  strong  th 
an  audible  voice,  as  it  were,  in  my  mind,  that  seemed  to  tell  me  if  I  went  it  would  not 
vain :  it  was  as  plain  as  if  one  of  those  pictures  spoke  from  its  frame  to  me  :  it  was  8 
to  me,  and  yet  it  gave  me  courage.  I  went  about  mid-day,  when  most  of  the  famil 
asleep.  I  stole  softly  along,  holding  my  breath,  and  looking  round  me,  though  there  ' 
one  near  me ;  yet  when  I  came  to  the  very  door,  I  could  not  help  glancing  behind  me  t 
he  were  close  to  me ;  for  I  had  a  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  stealing  along  with  me  the  whol 
and  would  just  grip  me  as  I  came  to  his  door.  All  was  quiet— the  passage  empty,  th 
closed.  I  heard  a  little  noise  in  his  room,  often  ceasing,  and  often  repeated,  as  if  the 
within  was  engaged  in  something  that  he  would  every  now  and  then  quit  to  prevent 
overheard.  I  tried  a  thousand  places  io  get  a  convenient  view  of  the  room :  at  length  , 
on  one  behind  an  old  picture,  in  a  waste  recess ;  for  all  that  part  of  the  west  turret  b 
and  dreary,  and  they  say  he  therefore  chose  it  for  himself.  I  had  a  full  view  of  him ; 
with  his  cowl  thrown  back :  never,  but  in  my  dreams  the  time  I  had  a  fever,  have  I 
such  a  face.  One  arm  was  extended,  and  I  saw,  by  his  whole  frame,  that  he  was  talkin 
earnest,  and,  as  it  were,  angry  gesture,  (as  he  might  do  in  the  confessional,  when  reprc 
penitent,)  though  I  believed  him  alone.     I  changed  my  posture  at  the  crevice  to  s{ 

could  be  with   him ;   and  I  saw — yes,  signor,  with  these  eyes  I  saw * — *  Hush, 

Filippo !  more  than  me  will  hear  your  information.' — *  Then,  signer,'  creeping  to  me  on 

*  you  must  let  me  whisper,  for  I  feel  I  shall  shriek  telling,  if  I  do  not.  * — *  Tell  it  any  wa; 
proceed.* — *  I  saw,  blessed  mother  1  a  skeleton,  seated  in  a  chair  opposite  to  him,  pla 
erect,  with  all  that  horrid  quietness,  as  if  it  was  the  ordinary  visit  of  a  companion.  M 
grew  dim.  I  had  rather  have  seen  him  rending  and  abusing  those  dead  bones,  as  they  s 
men  of  the  unholy  art  do ;  for  to  sit  face  to  face,  in  broad  daylight,  as  man  sits  with  mai 
the  decayed  remains  of  the  grave,  with  an  object  so  loathsome  to  the  eyes  of  flesh.  . 
Oh  1  it  gave  me  a  more  ghastly  thought  of  him  than  the  night  I  saw  him  in  the  vaults 
old  chapel.  I  could  not  bear  to  behold  him.  I  stole  away  again,  and,  as  I  went,  then 
a  hollow  clattering  sound  from  the  room,  as  if  that  strange  object  was  in  motion.  1 1 
on,  and  scarce  thought  myself  safe  till  I  had  got  down  the  great  stairs,  and  saw,  at  a 
distance,  the  little  narrow  oratory  window,  like  a  hole  in  a  wizard's  den.' — *  It  was  ini 
ghastly  sight,  Filippo ;  but  what  is  this  to  our  present  purpose  ?  light  that  other  lam 
follow  me.'— I  was  hastening  away.—*  Stay,  stay,  signor,  this  is  not  all.  Oh,  these  ar 
ful  things  to  pass  so  near  us,  and  to  pass  unnoted  too !  to  think  that  we  are  in  th< 
chamber  to  a  being  whose  dealings  are  with  the  dead  ;  for  to-night,  signor,  to-night 
I  saw  him.'—*  Forbear  those  gestures,  Filippo,  they  tell  of  worse  things  than  your  8t< 

•  Oh,  it  was  just  so,  signor !  I  felt  my  arms  raised,  and  my  teeth  grinding,  and  my  vei 
brows  stretched  up  to  my  forehead,  when  I  saw  him  to-night  coming  along  the  passage 
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his  room.'—'  Why  do  you  throw  younelf  thus  in  his  way,  if  the  only  effect  Is  fear?* — <  I  could 
not  help  it,  dgnor ;  I  felt  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  wlihed  myielf  fSar  off,  but  I  could  not  move : 
he  came  on  ilowly»  at  if  he  were  encumbered ;  he  law  me  not — those  high  windows  give  so 
little  light,  and  I  had  shrunk  just  under  one  of  them.  1  thought,  as  he  passed,  1  heard  other 
somid  beside  his  steps :  I  looked  after  him,  and  under  his  garments  the  dead  feet  were  peeping 
out  Oh !  he  is  a  creature  in  whom  are  so  strangely  mixed  what  belongs  to  the  living  and 
what  to  the  dead,  that  we  know  not  who  it  is  we  see  when  he  crosses  us,  nor  what  he  will 
prove  whUe  we  are  yet  looking  at  him.  I  followed  him,  though  I  scarce  knew  whither  I  was 
going,  nor  felt  the  floor  under  me.  He  went  down  some  steps  to  the  left,  where  you  know, 
ifgnor,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  passage  that  has  been  long  shut  up,  but  where  the  wall  is 
u  blank  and  solid  as  this.  Then  I  thought  I  should  see  something  that  would  last  me  to  tell 
of  all  my  life,  that  the  wall  would  open  to  receive,  or  the  floor  sink  under,  or  a  huge  black 
hand  be  held  out  to  him,  or  at  least  there  would  be  a  smell  of  sulphur  as  he  disappeared.*-^ 
*  Well,  well,  but  what  did  you  really  see  ?* — '  I  followed  still,  signor ;  I  know  not  how  I  felt  ; 
bat  1  followed ;  when,  suddenly,  turning  on  me,  blessed  saints  1  it  was  not  the  monk ;  a  skeleton 
held  stared  at  me ;  a  bare  decayed  arm  beckoned  me  backward.  I  retreated  fast  enough  ; 
but  I  dared  not  turn  my  back,  while  it  was  in  sight,  lest  it  should  pursue  me.  It  is  more  ^an 
m  hour  since  I  saw  it,  yet  I  see  it  still ;  everywhere,  on  the  walls,  on  the  ceilings ;  when  the 
light  falls  strong,  even  I  see  it.  I  see  it  when  I  close  my  eyes ;  the  deep,  dark  hollowness  of 
the  empty  brow  will  never  leave  me/ — *  Filippo,  is  this  your  preparation  to  accompany  mo; 
to  talk  yourself  into  terrors  about  on  object  which,  whether  supernatural  or  nof,  has  no  con 
neiion  with  us,  nor  with  our  purpose  to-night  ?'— *  Will  you  go  to  the  tower  to-night,  signor  ?' 
— '  I  am  going,  Filippo.'  I  rose  aod  took  the  lamp,  for  I  knew  it  was  easier  to  work  on  fear  by 
dame  than  by  argument,  and  I  felt  a  rising  disinclination  to  go  In  alone.  Oh  !  we  arc  all,  in 
every  state  of  existence,  in  every  stage  of  intellect,  the  slaves  of  an  inward  dread  of  futurity 
and  its  beings.  The  wisest  of  us,  in  the  very  pith  and  pride  of  our  wisest  moods,  will  sud« 
deoly  feel  himself  checked  and  oppressed  by  an  influence  caught  from  the  remembrances  of 
cbiklhood,  the  dream  of  sickness,  the  vision  of  night  or  solitude ;  from  the  story,  the  monition, 
the  bare  hint  of  the  menial  or  the  crone,  the  humblest  inferior  in  rank  and  in  intellect,  at  the 
itreogth  of  which  he  laughs,  shudders,  and  submits.  Filippo  followed  me  in  silence,  ashamed 
to  repeat  his  fears,  yet  displeased  they  were  put  to  another  trial.  Ippolito  (for  to  you  I  ad^- 
dress  these  pages,  though  doubtful  you  will  ever  see  them),  you  must  yourself  feci  the  hushed 
etep,  the  stifled  breath,  the  suspicious  and  lowered  glance  of  the  eye  that  accompanies  these 
movements,  before  their  effect  can  be  described  to  you.  We  came  to  the  door  of  the  passage ; 
we  tried,  and  found  it  open.  At  another  time  this  circumstance  would  have  struck  me  with  sur- 
prise ;  but  1  was  now  so  occupied  by  strange  expectation,  that  I  regarded  it  merely  with  that 
bifaid  satisfaction  which  one  feels  at  an  object  being  unexpectedly  facilitated  to  them.  As  we 
entered  the  passage,  however,  an  unpleasant  sensation  arose  within  me.  The  first  and  the 
last  time  I  had  trodden  it  before,  poor  Michelo  had  been  my  conductor ;  the  unfortunate 
old  man  whom  either  my  curiosity  or  my  fear  had  actually  killed.  With  an  involuntary  mo^ 
tion  I  raised  my  lamp  to  Filippo*s  face,  to  discover  if  my  companion  was  changed ;  for  I  had 
felt  a  change  in  my  own  perceptions,  that  would  prepare  me  for,  and  justify  my  strange  ap- 
pearance at  the  moment ;  and  twice  or  thrice,  not  unconsciously,  yet  unwillingly,  I  heard  myself 
can  him  Michelo.  '  Do  not  call  me  Michelo  while  we  are  here,  signer;'  and  I  was  angry 
aod  disturbed  at  his  mentioning  the  name,  though  1  had  uttered  it  first,  and  giving  him  the 
pain  he  only  wished  removed. 

"  With  many  such  crossings  of  mind,  sometimes  resisted,  and  sometimes  resisted  in  vain, 
wo  reached  the  apartments.  The  doors  were  open  there  too ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
■y  mind  from  every  lesser  notice,  to  still  the  flutter  and  variety  of  my  thoughts,  and  fix  them 
iiogly  on  the  search  of  the  apartments,  and  on  the  discovery  of  any  circumstances  that  might 
attend  their  being  opened  and  visited  on  the  preceding  night.  I  passed  through  both  apart- 
neots  slowly,  looking  around  me,  but  discovering  nothing  I  had  expected  to  see.  Filippo 
Mowed  still  slower,  with  the  lingering  of  fcnr,  holding  the  lamp  high,  and  confining  his  eye 
to  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  light  fell  clear.  But  in  the  second  apartment  I  perceived 
the  panel  removed.  The  circumstances  of  my  last  visit  rushed  on  my  mind ;  I  moved  me- 
chanically towards  it ;  but  Filippo,  when  he  saw  me  actually  entering  it,  could  contain  no 
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longer.  '  Ah,  tiff^or,  how  well  you  seem  to  know  all  fheie  plaeet.  And  will  yon,  indeed,  go 
down  that  pauage  that  looki  like  a  patsage  to  the  grave  (he  shnddered)?  If  I  entored  it,  I 
should  think  the  door  would  close  on  me,  and  shut  me  into  that  dark  eavem  bole  lor  ew. 
I  should  think  (holding  the  light  over  it  with  a  shaking  hand)  to  find  the  deeajed  boms  tt 
some  poor  wretch  whose  end  no  one  ever  knew,  thrown  in  one  of  those  dusky  nooks.'  i  mi 
disturbed  at  his  unconsciously  reviving  every  image  I  wished  to  banish,  kir  I  felt  HulL  If  i 
suffered  my  mind  to  pause  over  every  fearfiil  suggestion  of  memory  or  feney,  my  reseiitlaB 
would  be  exhausted,  and  the  moment  of  trial,  if  one  was  approaching,  find  me  unprepared. 

**  I  took  the  lamp  from  him,  and  bidding  him  wait  in  the  apartment,  began  to  desoend  ths 
steps.  *  Pardon  me,  signor,'  said  he,  following  me  eagerly,  *if  there  be  danger,  yon  shall  ast 
encounter  it  alone.'  I  easily  persuaded  him  to  stay,  however,  for  I  had  no  wish  that  hesboidd 
witness  all  I  had  seen  or  know  all  I  knew.  His  mind  was  too  quick  and  tenadoos  to  see  tks 
object  I  had  formerly  seen  there,  without  drawing  conclusions,  perhaps  too  strong;  and  I  Ait 
fn  the  sense  of  his  being  so  near  me,  a  sufficient  balance  for  dreary  and  utter  loneliness. 

**  I  went  down  the  passage  alone,  my  lamp  burning  dim  in  the  thick  air.  I  would  base 
hurried  through  it,  without  suffering  my  eye  to  glance  beyond  the  limits  of  the  light  I  canM ; 
but  I  was  como  to  search,  and  1  felt  myself  impelled  to  do  it.  The  opening  of  the  panel  dsor 
and  the  passage  could  be  ascribed  to  no  common  cause.  I  soon  found  the  place  where  I  had 
discovered  the  skeleton ;  it  was  open  and  empty ;  the  cavity  remained  in  the  wall,  the  rubbtah 
appeared  to  have  been  lately  scattered  about;  but  there  was  no  vestige  criT  its 
tenant. 

**  I  felt  myself  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  current  of  my  thoughts  ran  like  cross-set 
dark  and  disturbed,  and  thwarting,  and  each  perplexing  me  with  brief  predominance.  I  was 
yet  hanging  over  the  spot,  indulging  in  doubt  and  fear,'  yet  believing  that  I  was  dissolvfag 
them,  when  I  saw  Filippo  above,  bending  over  the  steps,  and  beckoning  to  me.  I  could  not 
soon  disengage  myself,  for  my  mind  was  intensely  occupied,  and  I  resisted  his  impatient  mo» 
tions,  as  the  sleeper  resists  the  effort  to  awake  him ;  but  before  his  fear  could  become  distinct^ 
I  heard  feet  approaching,  and  saw  other  lights  above.  The  steps  were  light  and  quick  ;  I  felt 
this  was  no  spectre,  and  hastened  up  with  a  thousand  feelings  and  intentions.  They  were 
driven  back,  crushed,  silenced,  in  a  moment.  I  beheld  my  father  and  his  confessor  already  in 
the  room.  Oh,  how  many  thoughts  were  with  me  in  that  moment's  pause !  My  own  rftuatiott 
and  fears  were  forgotten.     Micholo*s  hints,  our  joint  discoveries,  my  father*^  charaoter  and 

habits,  the  well- watched  secresy  of  those  bloody  rooms Ippollto,  you  are  my  brother  ;  my 

suspicions  have  since  been  but  too  well  justified,  or  I  would  sooner  perish  than  write  tbot. 
But  what  have  I  known  since  !  what  have  I  yet  to  tell  1  Though  these  thoughts  were  so 
busy,  so  remote,  yet  I  felt  my  eyes  involuntarily,  and  even  painfully  Rxed  on  his ;  their 
expression  was  terrible ;  the  monk  was  behind,  holding  up  a  taper  in  his  bony  band ;  his 
face  was  in  the  shade.  '  Annibal,'  said  my  father,  with  the  broken  voice  of  smothered  rage, 
«  why  arc  you  here  ?  *  I  was  silent,  for  no  language  could  relieve  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts. 
*  Wretch,  rebel,  parricide,'  bursting  out,  «  why  are  you  here,  and  who  conducted  you  ?*  I 
was  roused  by  his  rage.  *  Why,  is  it  a  crime,'  said  I,  *  to  be  here  ?*— «  That  you  shall  know,' 
said  he,  fiercely,  «  by  its  punishment  at  least.'  He  turned  round,  and  turning,  saw  FOippo, 
seemed  to  start  into  madness,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  on  him  with  a  force  which  the 
other  scarce  avoided  by  a  sudden  bound ;  but  the  motion  was  so  vehement,  that  the  sword 
stuck  in  the  wall,  and  remained  fixed.  Though  disarmed,  he  again  flew  on  him,  and,  but  for 
the  monk  and  me,  would  have  dashed  him  down  the  steps,  or  strangled  him  against  the  wains- 
cot. Oh  !  it  is  horrible  to  hold  the  straining  arms,  and  look  on  the  bloodshot  eye  and  blue 
writhed  lip,  and  hear  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  man  rendered  a  fiend  by  passion.  '  Villain,*  said 
he,  foaming,  and  scarcely  held,  *  'tis  to  such  ns  you  I  owe  my  being  thus  persecuted,  suspected, 
slandered  ;  that  my  castle  seems  like  a  prison,  and  I  tremble  to  meet  the  eyes  of  my  own 
servants.  You  crouch  over  your  fires,  hinting  treason  to  each  other,  till  every  owl  that  whoops 
from  my  battlements  seems  to  call  me  murderer.'-.'  Hush,  hush  I  this  is  madness,'  said  the 
monk,  in  a  peculiar  accent.  —  *  Follow  me,'  said  my  father,  resuming  his  sullen  state. 
'  Where  is  my  sword  ?'  His  eye  fell  on  the  place  where  it  was  fixed ;  the  light  whioh  the 
monk  hastily  held  up,  fell  strongly  on  his  face.  For  millions  I  would  not  have  had  within  my 
breast  a  heart  that  could  hold  any  alliance  with  such  a  face  as  his  for  a  moment  became.     The 
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Mmd  wu  find  fai  the  wall,  where  the  itain  of  Mood  was  to  deep  and  rtreng.  With  an  eyv 
(trUohhe  wiemed  unable  to  withdraw  or  to  dote)  terribly  fiittened  to  the  spot,  twice  he  iaid» 
ftiDtly  and  inwardly,  '  Will  no  one  give  me  my  sword  ?  will  no  one  approach  that  wall  ?■ 
Tke  monk  drew  it  oat,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  tamed  away  with  the  effort  of  one  who  would 
nfse  hto  head,  and  dilate  his  chest,  and  stride  proudly  forward ;  but  his  step  was  unequal,  and 
his  whole  fhune  waa  shaken.  He  bid  us  follow  him  sternly,  and  quitted  the  apartment.  I 
had  DO  means  of  resistance,  and  was  so  lost  in  thought,  that  of  myself  I  thought  not  at  all.  The 
mmk,  who  bore  the  Hght,  lingered  a  moment,  as  if  to  see  us  quit  the  room ;  when  my  father 
esSed  from  the  passage,  *  Come  quickly,  father;  I  am  in  darkness,  I  am  alone  ;  father,  I  say, 
esne  qniekly.'  His  vdce  gradually  rose,  as  if  somethiog  he  feared  was  rapidly  approaching 
Urn;  it  almost  became  a  shriek.  The  monk  hurried  out,  and  we  followed  him.  My  father 
pboed  himself  in  the  midst  of  us  as  we  descended  the  stairs.  I  can  give  you  no  accouot  of 
■ffeeiingB  at  this  time;  they  were  dark,  mingled,  strange.  I  believe  there  was  danger  im- 
pending over  me;  but  what  it  was,  I  could  neither  measure  nor  calculate.  Ippolito,  will 
JM  oensore^  or  will  you  wonder  at  mo  ?  If  I  can  recollect  the  state  of  my  mind  at  that  time^ 
the  predominant  sensation  was  pleasure ;  pleasure  indeed  of  a  doubtful,  gloomy  character,  but 
eertidnly  pleasure.  The  discovery  I  had  formerly  made  seemed  so  fully  confirmed  by  my 
fmhtft  pnwiit  of  OS ;  his  rage,  his  terror,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  1  had  remarked 
with  the  keenest  local  observation,  that  whether  it  was  from  pride  in  my  own  sagacity  and 
peneveranoe,  or  from  the  resistless  satisfaction  that  accompanies  the  final  dissolution  of  doubt 
and  perplexity,  or  from  some  other  secret  spring  within  me,  I  certainly  was  conscious  of  plea* 
Nre  in  no  mean  degree.  Amid  all  this  terror  and  danger,  whatever  I  then  felt  was  about  to 
heieiriMy  interrupted.  We  had  come  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  without  a  sound  but  that  of 
steps.  I  turned  invduntarily  to  the  left,  where  the  passage  communicated  with  the  oastle» 
Mj  fhtber  and  the  monk  stopped.  I  read  a  consultation  of  blood  in  their  dark  pause.  I 
tWMd  to  them.  The  lamp,  held  high,  and  burning  dimly,  from  our  swift  motion,  did  not 
show  me  a  line  of  their  countenances  to  read  compassion  or  hope  in.  I  grew  deadly  sick. 
^Thiiis  the  way,'  I  faltered  out,  *from  this  tower,'  and  pointed  to  the  passage.  *  It  is  a 
wsf/  said  my  &ther  gloomily,  *  it  will  be  long  ere  you  find.'  I  heard  his  words  in  that  con- 
ffolon  of  sense  that  retains  the  full  meaning,  though  it  mixes  the  sounds.  I  felt  that  danger 
WIS  threatened  to  me,  but  I  could  not  conceive  either  its  degree  or  direction.  My  father 
veot  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  and  with  difficulty  opening  another  door,  motioned  me  to  enter 
it  I  obeyed  with  a  stupid  depression,  that  left  me  even  no  wish  for  resistance.  There  was 
sseh  a  kind  of  dark  alliance  between  him  and  this  tower,  that  I  felt  him  as  the  lord  of  tho 
phoe  and  of  tho  time,  and  followed  the  waving  of  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  some  instrument  of 
poirer.  In  a  moment  the  door  was  closed  on  me.  The  human  faces  were  shut  out.  Their 
Wf  steps  seemed  to  cease  at  once,  door  after  door  closed  at  successive  distances ;  but  I  did 
set  feel  myself  alone  till  the  echo  of  the  last  had  uttcriy  died  away. 

**  MThen  I  looked  around  me,  all  was  dim  and  still.  The  morning  light  soon  broke,  and 
ihowed  me  a  large  desolate  room,  so  buried  in  the  dust  of  long  neglect  that  walls,  and  win- 
doirs,  and  roof  seemed  to  eleep  in  the  same  grey  and  mingled  tint.  No  part  presented  a 
dsmge ;  you  might  gazo  till  your  eyes  grew  as  dim  as  they  before  the  objects  would  refresh 
]fOawith  the  least  inequality;  all  around  was  dark,  heavy,  still.  I  had  soon  completed  my 
eondbrtless  survey.  My  thoughts  turned  inward  on  myself;  I  strove  to  drive  them  forth 
igain— there  was  nothing  to  invite  or  to  receive  them.  The  sun  rose,  and  the  long,  long  day 
ctme  on,  without  object  or  employment  for  me.  *  Man  went  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his 
hboor,'  and  I  sat  in  cold  stagnation.  The  monk's  coming  to  me  with  food,  relieved  me  from 
a  thought  that  visited  me  with  a  sting  of  agony  the  moment  before.  He  also  brought  prepa- 
rations for  a  couch ;  and  so  miserably  anxious  is  the  mind  for  the  relief  of  variety  in  such 
a  moment,  that  I  lt)oked  at  them  with  a  most  desolate  eye.  The  very  thought  of  changing 
ihe  place  of  my  confinement,  which  I  now  saw  there  was  no  hope  of  changing,  had  been  a 
htent  comfort  to  me.  He  went  and  departed  in  silence,  which  no  adjurations  could  break,  nor 
ma  procure  fW)m  him  a  look  that  intimated  a  wish  or  fbt\jre  purpose  of  speaking.  He  went 
aad  left  me  alone.  Solitary  confinement !— may  I  experience  any  sufferings  but  such  as 
those  again !  any  other  affliction  supplies  the  power  of  its  own  resistance.  There  have  been 
beings  who  have  sung  in  the  fires  and  smiled  on  the  rack,  but  the  nerveless  vexation,  tho 
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squalid  lassitude,  the  helpless  vacancy  of  solitary  coDfinement,  when  tfane  ilowi  on  wItlMHil 
mark  or  measure,  when  light  and  darkness  are  the  only  distinctions  of  day  and  night  ioitaad 
of  employment  and  repose — when,  from  tlie  torpor  of  inezertion,  man  feels  hhnself  growim^ 
to,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  still,  senseless  things  about  him,  as  the  chains,  that  have  esfe 
into  his  wasted  limbs,  have  begun,  from  cold  and  extinguished  sensation,  to  feel  like  a  put  ef> 
them — that — oh  !  that  to  beings  of  thought,  of  motion,  of  capacity,  what  is  it  ?  The  ancuf  ■ 
consciousneu  of  life  without  its  powers—the  darkness  of  death  without  its  repose. 

"  When  the  first  tumult  of  my  mind  had  subsided,  and  I  felt  I  was  really  left  to  myself^  I  ht^m 
to  inquire  what  resources  I  had,  for  I  shuddered  at  the  Idea  of  total  vacany.  I  had  no  books, 
no  pen,  no  instrument  or  means  of  drawing ;  all  I  could  do  was  to  think,  to  examine  into  my 
mind,  and  live  on  the  stores  of  acquirement  I  had  read  and  thought  more  than  young  woi 
of  my  age  usually  do,  and  the  exclusion  of  outward  things  I  endeavoured  to  think  wooM 
rather  assist  than  impede  my  efforts  to  plunge  into  the  depth  of  thought  But  a  short  tfaov 
convinced  me  how  different  the  emplojrment  is  that  is  sought  for  amusement  and  the  em|do]|k 
ment  that  is  wooed  for  reliefl  I  could  not  think.  Whatever  train  of  thought  I  triod  t» 
weave,  whether  light  or  solid,  became  immediately  tasteleu  and  decUned  into  absenee*  A 
monotonous  musing  that  yet  had  no  object,  no  point,  nothing  to  quicken  reilectioD,  that  h«if 
silently  on  the  objects  around,  without  drawing  image  or  inferenoe  from  them,  sneeeeded  to. 
every  attempt  at  mental  exertion.  Here  all  extrinsic  relief  was  precluded.  He  that  is  weary 
may  throw  away  his  book,  or  change  his  companion,  or  indulge  meditation  without  the  fear 
of  vacancy ;  but  I  could  not.  My  labour  must  be  without  remission  or  variety,  or  my  dejeo*. 
tlon  without  hope.  How  long  I  strove,  and  how  sadly  I  desisted  !  I  even  tried  to  ferm  an 
inward  conference,  to  raise  objections,  and  to  construct  answers,  but  my  powers  of  reasoning 
sunk  within  me.  I  endeavoured  to  interest  myself  in  the  subject,  to  taste  pleasure  where  I 
was  conscious  I  had  felt  it  before — ^to  believe  important  what  I  had  often  contended  fer  as  ao^ 
but  all  was  cold,  shadowy,  remote.  I  could  bring  nothing  Into  contact  with  my  mind,  yet  I 
felt  that  what  interposed  I  was  interested  in  keeping  as  remote  as  I  could.  At  length  I  spake  - 
aloud  to  myself,  in  hopes  of  forcing  attention  and  interest.  I  tried  to  assent,  and  object,  and 
interrupt,  with  a  sickly  affectation  of  the  warm  and  vivid  debates  of  society.  The  accents 
faltered  involuntarily  on  my  tongue,  and  while  I  was  apparently  talking  with  eagerness^  my 
eyes  and  mind  were  mechanically  fixed  on  the  door  and  windows,  whose  height  was  so  remote^ 
80  unassailable. 

By  design,  I  am  convinced  the  monk  visited  me  but  once  a  day  ;  but  once  a  day  had  I  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  even  that  cheerless  face,  of  hearing  even  that  slow,  unsolacing  tread. 
There  is  no  telling  with  what  delight  I  waited  even  that,  and  how  I  listened  to  hear  the  rusty 
wards  long  resisting  the  key,  that  I  might  longer  feel  the  presence  of  a  human  creature  (as  I 
believed)  neer  me ;  how  I  protracted  the  preparations  for  the  meal  he  brought,  that  I  might 
compel  him  to  continue  longer  in  my  sight ;  how  I  multiplied  questions,  hopeless  of  answer, 
merely  because  it  was  more  like  human  conference  to  see  the  person  you  spoke  to ;  lu>w  I  rose 
f^om  my  untasted  food  to  watch  even  his  departing  steps,  and  to  pause,  with  piteous  sagacity, 
whether  it  was  the  echo  of  the  last,  or  the  last  but  one,  I  heard.  But  all  this  wss  tranquillity 
to  what  I  underwent  at  night.  During  the  day  I  had  the  power  of  ranging  through  every 
part  of  my  mind,  and  examining  its  gloomiest  recesses  without  fear ;  but  the  first  shadow  on 
the  deep  arches  of  my  windows  was  the  signal  for  my  shutting  out  every  idea,  wild,  and 
solemn,  and  fantastic;  everything  that  held  alliance  with  such  feelings  as  the  place  was 
but  too  ready  to  suggest.  I  measured  the  narrow  circle  of  my  thoughts  with  the  fearful 
caution  of  one  who  steals  along  a  passage  with  the  apprehension  that  an  assassin  is  about 
to  rush  on  him  at  every  turning.  When  the  dark  hour  came,  which  no  aid  of  artificial 
light,  no  lingerings  of  grateful  shade,  made  lovely,  then  I  ceased  to  look  around  me ;  for  the 
dim  forms,  so  fixed  by  day,  began  to  move  in  the  doubtful  light,  and  often  I  threw  off  my 
mantle,  as  I  was  wrapping  it  round  my  head,  lest  some  other  noise  was  couched  in  its  rust- 
ling ;  but  though  the  darkness  around  me  was  ever  so  deep,  I  felt  there  could  be  stillness 
without  repose,  and  oppression  without  weariness.  I  could  not  sleep ;  I  lay  awake  to  watch 
my  thoughts,  and  to  start,  with  instinctive  dread,  when  any  of  them  declined  towards  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  night  When  I  did  doze,  the  habit  was  communicated  to  my  sleep, 
and  I  started  from  my  dreams  when  those  images  recurred  in  them.     After  the  experience  ol 
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h%  ftrft  B^t  I  detennined  to  earn  sleep,  at  leatt  by  bodily  fatigue.  The  Umits  of  my  roo» 
adnitled  of  many  modes  of  exerdse,  and  I,  you  know,  am  strong  and  active.  At  every  hoar 
iMBt  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  I  rose  to  take  exercise ;  and  oh,  how  dreary  was  it  to  rise  ta 
I  salltary  task ;  no  stimulus  of  competition,  of  elastic  spirits,  any  object  proposed,  or  any  prize 
ield  <»Qt,  desired  and  contended  for  by  others.  I  did  rise,  and  work  myself  into  a  fever  of 
notion.  I  perceived,  however,  when  I  was  in  that  tumultuous  and  bounding  statr,  in  which 
tie  moi^ments  are  in  a  manner  involuntary,  that  mine  all  tended  to  climbing.  Once  I  had 
Kflmmbled  up  the  mgged  wall  with  amaxiog  tenacity ;  but  I  quitted  my  hold  as  soon  as  I  was 
foosdons  of  it,  for  of  such  a  means  of  escape  I  knew  there  was  no  hope.  But  when  I  ceased 
Ithe  motion  given  to  the  spirits  and  blood  by  violent  exercise  seems  communicated  to  other 
sbjcets ;  and  after  it  the  performer  looks  around  him,  a  consciousness  of  cheerfulness,  that 
tverything  else  seems  to  partake ;  trees  and  fields  dance  and  wave  to  the  eye) ;  but  when  t 
lad  eetsed,  there  was  no  cheering  voice.  The  echo  of  the  noise  I  had  made  moaned  long  and 
hsavily  among  the  passages,  and  the  walls  looked  so  still,  so  dark,  so  unmoved,  as  if  they 
aesiwled  contempt  on  the  puny  effort  to  escape  even  the  thought  of  their  influence,  to  make 
the  movenents  of  health  and  freedom  in  a  prison.  I  looked  around  me  dismayed ;  I  almost 
expaeted  to  hear  a  burst  of  ghastly  laughter  break  on  my  ear ;  I  almost  expected  to  see  the 
fiiraw  of  tfaote  (if  there  be  such)  who  love  to  haunt  and  watch  the  miseries  of  a  prison,  to 
seare  the  short  sleep  of  the  captive,  to  shape  to  him,  in  the  darkness  of  his  cell,  forms  that 
wait  for  the  boar  of  rest  to  steal  on  him ;  to  send  to  his  grating  the  faces  and  whispers  of  those* 
be  loves ;  and  when  he  starts  from  his  straw  to  thrust  to  the  bars  some  misshapen  visage  that 
noakea  modi  at  him.  Oh,  how  pregnant  with  fearful  imagery  is  solitude  1  At  length  I  be* 
thought  myself  of  the  resources  I  had  read  of  others  employing  in  lonely  durance.  The 
thought  of  the  little  personal  application  with  which  I  had  read  them  was  bitter  to  mc.  But, 
on  the  third  night,  I  began  to  notch  a  panel  in  my  door  with  my  knife,  with  the  number  of 
days  I  had  been  confined ;  but  when  the  thought  of  my  being  thus  utterly  a  captive — of  my 
being  so  soon  compelled  to  the  very  habits  and  movements  of  those  who  have  wasted  years  in- 
tfae  sickness  of  deferred  hope,  the  lingering  death  of  protracted  solicitude— the  knife  fell  from- 
my  hand,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  Oh,  let  none  talk-henceforth  talk,  of  the  powers  of  which 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  in  solitude — of  the  utility  of  seclusion,  and  the  discoveries  w.hioh 
an  inward  acquaintance  delights  us  with.  Solitary  man  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  misery  and 
vacancy ;  it  is  the  principle  hostile  and  loathsome  to  nature,  the  lethargy  of  life,  the  grave  of 
ndnd. 

**  Sodi  was  the  general  state  of  my  feelings  during  my  confinement.  On  the  eleventh  night, 
when  they  supposed  me  subdued  by  weariness,  or  impatience  of  confinement,  as  I  was  com* 
posing  myself  to  rest,  I  thought  I  beard  a  step.  I  started  up  in  hope  and  fear.  It  came  near. 
No  words  can  tell  the  state  of  mingled  feeling  with  which  I  heard  it  certainly  approach ;  saw 
light  throogh  the  crevices  of  the  door ;  heard  the  key  turn  it,  and  its  hinges  grate.  Freedon> 
could  hardly  repay  me  for  such  a  moment — it  was  my  father  ! 

**  He  approached  with  a  slow,  and,  I  thought,  a  timid  step,  holding  up  the  light  he  bore, 
and  glancing  his  eye  around  wistfully  and  intently.  1  thought  I  saw  others  without.  When 
be  spied  me  he  bore  up  proudly,  and  I  endeavoured  to  rouse  myself  to  the  conference. 
*  Annibal,'  said  he,  setting  the  light  down,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  me, '  you  find  I  am  not  to  be 
provoked  with  impunity.* — '  I  find,'  said  I,  *  you  can,  at  least,  punbh  without  provocation,  or 
wherefore  am  I  here  ?  for  visiting  a  port  of  my  paternal  habitation  ?  for  going  where  I  could 
neither  intrude  nor  alarm  ?*— *  That  it  was  my  will  these  apartments  should  not  be  opened,. 
should  have  been  enough  for  you  ;  from  whom  can  I  expect  obedience  if  my  own  children  bribe 
my  servants  to  transgress  my  orders  ?  And  what,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  *  what  have  you 
gained  by  your  rebellion  ?  What  have  you  seen  or  done  that  was  worth  risking  my  displeasure  ? 
Now  is  your  curiosity  gratified  ?  You  have  seen  nothing  but  dust  ond  decay ;  nothing  but 
what  any  other  ruin  could  show  you.*  There  was  such  an  unnatural  calmness  in  his  voice  that 
I  was  roused  from  my  sullen  negligence.  I  looked  up ;  his  eye  was  bent  on  me  with  a  look  so 
peenliar  as  recalled  at  once  his  last  words,  and  unfolded  their  meaning.  I  conceived  at  once 
tlisit  tliese  questions  were  suggested  to  discover  what  I  had  seen,  and  done,  and  discovered  ; 
whether  I  had  found  anything  which  other  ruins  do  not  always  conceal. 

**  The  discovery  that  he  was  come,  not  to  pity  or  to  liberate,  but  to  sift  and  examine  one 
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whom  be  belitved  confinement  had  tamed  wid  enfeebled,  at  once  depreiaed  and  iirrngthwuri 
me ;  my  whole  mind  was  routed  and  revolted  by  this  treachery.  He  appeared  to  om  not  m  i 
father  but  an  asaaiein,  taking  erery  advantage  of  a  diMrmed  idctim,  and  I  determined  to  rerin 
him  with  every  remaining  power,  and  tend  him  back  abashed  and  defeated.  Nor  was  I  wMh^ 
out  hope  of  retaliating  on  him ;  for  I  had  often  heard  of  discoveries,  which  it  was  the  laboiw 
of  thought  to  conceal,  being  made  in  the  sudden  confai ion  of  rage,  or  the  answer  to  aa  an* 
expected  reply. 

**  *  Whatever  discoveries  I  made,*  said  I,  *  I  should,  at  least,  suppose  your  lordship  was  aei 
interested  in,  and  therefore  could  not  suppose  them  the  cause  of  your  displeasure.**— '  Yet 
have  then  made  disooverics,*  said  he,  impatiently ;  *  and  why  is  it  presumed  that  I  am  not 
interested  in  them  ?*— *  I  should,  at  least,  hope  you  were  not,*  said  I,  with  malieiotts  pleasort^ 

*  but  as  3rour  lordship  has  informed  me  there  wore  no  discoveries  to  be  mado'  -ithat  I  aoald 
see  nothiilg  more  than  what  other  ruins  might  contain,  I  must  imagine  that  all  I  beheld  wai 
either  an  illusion  or  a  trifle — and  in  either  how  can  you  be  interested  ?' 

'*  His  eye  kindled^  and  bis  lip  shook.  '  Insolent  wretoh,  you  mook  me— you  exalt  in  n- 
bellion,  because  you  imagined  my  power  of  punishing  exhausted  1  bat  you  are  deadvwl,  I 
have  other  terrible  means — others  that  you  dream  not  of;  drive  me  not  to  resort  to  them. 
Remember  they  will  not  be  temporary,  for  they  are  not  employed  to  extort  cenfessioa,  but  tt 
punish  obstinacy.  No ;  I  need  not  your  confession,  foolish  boy ;  I  know  everything  you  eaa 
know,  and  an  explanation  of  them  which  you  do  not  know ;  but  I  wish  you  to  confoss^  that 
I  may  have  an  excuse  for  forgiving  you,  and  remitting  your  punishment.  Tell  me,  therefore^ 
liow  often  you  went  with  that  lying  dotard  whom  death  has  fortunately  sheltered  from  my 
resentment — tell  me  what  he  said  to  you,  and  what  he  showed  you — tell  me .' 

**  He  stopped  as  if  he  was  betraying  his  expectation  of  too  much.  The  impulse  I  felt  at 
that  moment  I  could  not  resist ;  I  sat  up,  and  flxing  my  eyes  on  him,  <  If  I  told  you,'  said  U 

*  you  would  either  aggravate  my  confinement,  or  place  me  where  there  is  a  quiet  exemptioa 
from  all  pain.'  But  when  the  impulse  was  gratified,  I  felt  that  what  I  had  said  was  dangow 
ous  and  foolish,  and  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  him  in  confusion.  *  If,'  said  he,  in  the  voice  of 
•one  determined  to  sacrifice  his  passions  to  his  object,  *  if  I  am  thus  formidable,  why  do  you 
not  fear  me  ?  Nor  would  you  fear  me  in  vain :  reflect  how  extensive  my  power  is,  and  reflect 
you  are  within  it  The  resietanco  you  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  make,  you  falsely  aseriba 
to  an  imaginary  strength  of  mind  and  principle  which,  you  conceive,  no  trial  can  subdue.  Bdieve 
me,  it  is  only  owing  to  your  trial  having  been  not  yet  severe.'     My  heart  sunk  within  ma. 

*  You  have  been  nursed  in  luxury,  Annibal,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic  spirit  of  con- 
templative seclusion ;  for  you,  therefore,  solitude  has  no  pains  while  unaccompanied  by  those 
privations  that  ought  to  mark  it  as  a  state  of  punishment.  While  your  food  is  plenteous  and 
palatable,  end  your  means  of  rest  and  warmth  commodious,  solitude  will  be  employed  to 
subdue  you  in  vain ;  but  if  these  stimulants  of  fictitious  couragfe  be  withdrawn<Mif  light,  and 
warmth,  and  ample  space,  and  liberty,  be  denied  you,  you  will  find  the  courage,  which  you  ima- 
gined the  permanent  ofispring  of  principle,  the  short-lived  dependent  of  local  causes,  too 
mean  to  enter  into  the  account  of  the  high  motives  of  a  hero  in  chains.' 

**  My  heart  sunk  within  me  as  he  spoke.  How  keenly  true  was  his  remark  !  how  super- 
fluously cruel  his  irony  I  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  resist  those  who  are  armed  only  with  the  common 
weapons  of  infliction,  whose  blows  can  be  calculated  and  averted,  who  strike  at  parts  that  are 
exposed  to  and  prepared  for  common  and  daily  assault ;  but  when  the  torturer  approaehet 
you,  armed  with  a  superior  knowledge  of  your  nature,  when  he  knows  exactly  what  nerve  will 
answer  vrith  the  keenest  vibration  of  pain,  what  recess  of  weakness  you  most  wish  guarded  and 
concealed,  what  are  the  avenues  and  accesses  to  all  the  most  intimate  and  vital  seats  of  suffer- 
ing in  your  nature,  then— then  is  the  pain— then  is  the  hopeless  fear— the  despairing  submis- 
sion.    Such  I  felt,  yet  such  I  still  wished  to  conceal. 

*' '  I  know  you,'  said  I,  *  to  have  great  power,  and  I  believe  you  have  no  mercy.  Yet  atill 
I  think  I  am  not  destitute  of  resourees.  My  mind  is  yet  unbroken,  my  resentment  of  oppres- 
sion is  inveterate,  and  my  conocienee  is  void  of  offence.  This  is  my  great  stay  and  grasp.  I 
win  not  declaim  about  the  delights  of  innocence  in  a  dungeon ;  'tis  ridiculous,  and  ualikar 
nature.  I  shall  probably  undergo  much ;  but  what  I  shall  undergo  will,  I  am  convinced,  bo 
rendered  tolerable  by  the  great  aids  I  havo  mentioned.    I  will  not  sleep  better  on  flint  than 
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Mdomi;  but,  tiU  ny  ktalth  ii  dttlroytd,  I ibitt  tttep  ealmly ;  dot  will  I  be  afMd,  •• 
loDf  as  my  dim  light  lasts,  to  look  into  Um  nooks  and  hollows  of  ray  dungeon,  rude  and 
krk  as  they  may  be ;  nor,  when  I  lie  down«  to  listen  to  the  changeful  moanings  of  the  whid» 
hroogh  its  {passages ;  to  me  it  oan  tell  nothing  worse  than  that  the  night  will  be  dark  and 
MkL*  As  I  spoke,  a  hoUow  blast  shook  the  door,  and  made  the  light  Uaae  bickering  and 
fide. 

«•  Will  thnt  be  all?'  said  my  lather,  in  a  voice  that  stmggled  to  be  flree.    *  Are  you  snm 

9f  tkisr— <  I  will  look  around  me,*  said  I,  for  my  impulse  to  speak  was  strong  and  eterathig, 

even  with  sport  on  the  fantastic  things  which  darkness  and  my  weak- clouded  sight  will  shape 

Mt  en  the  walls  of  my  prison,  perhaps  my  graye.'    The  images  were  with  me  as  I  spoke, 

lod  I  wept  a  few  tears,  not  dejected,  but  sad  and  earnest 

**  *  Euitastio  f  he  murmured  inwardly,  *  do  you  call  forms  like  these  fantastic  ?*— <  What 
fbtnmV  sakl  I,  starting  in  my  turn.  I  kx>ked  up.  His  eyes  wandered  wildly  round  the 
ehamber ;  he  extended  his  arm,  and  again  drew  it  back  t  he  receded  on  one  foot,  ahnost 
drinking  within  himself,  and  declining  till  he  pressed  on  me.    '  What  is  It  yon  wafoh,'  said  I, 

*  with  such  gesture  ?'  bending  forward  with  strange  expectation.  *  Have  you  eyes  and  do  not 
see  it  ?  *Tis  you  have  done  this— you  have  brought  it  here.  Why  will  you  talk  of  these 
things?  their  mention  always  does  this.'  He  reached  his  hand  backward  to  grasp  my  arm, 
not  for  observation  but  support— pointing  with  the  other,  and  carrying  it  slowly  round  with 
the  visionary  motion  he  beheld.  I  was  chilled  with  horror.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
tnUy  beheld  a  being  labouring  under  the  belief  of  the  actual  presence  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
My  eyes  followed  his  involuntarily,  but  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  dark  hollow  extremities  of 
the  room,  darker  from  the  dimness  that  came  over  me  at  that  moment. 

^ '  Beckon  not  thus,'  he  continued  to  murmur ;  *  this  is  not  the  spot— no^you  cannot 
thow  it— here,  in  this  room,  I  am  safe.' 

^  Something  too  ghastly  to  be  called  a  smile,  was  spread  over  his  face.  *  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  holy,  whom  do  you  talk  to,  or  what  do  you  point  at  ? '— *  Who  is  near  me  ? '  said 
be.  '  Ha !  Annlbal,  why  do  you  grasp  my  arm  thus?  What  is  it  you  look  at  so  fixedly? 
There  is  nothing  there,  nothing,  believe  roe.'—*  1  see  nothing,*  said  I;  *but  your  language 
has  amaied  me.'—*  Then  look  another  way ;  you  see  there  is  nothing  ;  I  stretch  out  my  arm 
yen  see,  and  nothing  meets  it ;  but  the  shadows  of  these  old  rooms  will  often  shope  them- 
selves into  strange  array.'  He  passed  his  hand  once  or  twice  over  my  forehead.  *  Annlbal, 
when  my  spirits  are  thus  wrought,  I  will  sometimes  talk  wildly.  You  must  not  heed  me,  or 
If  you  do,  set  it  down  to  the  account  of  the  anxiety  you  have  caused  me,  and  let  that  operate, 
with  other  considerations  on  your  compliance.  Anoibal,  disclose  to  me  what  you  have  seen 
nnd  heard.' 

^  I  was  amazed,  and  even  incensed,  at  a  man's  thus  turning  from  the  fearful  punishment  of 
fnllt,  to  secure  its  concealment  by  the  most  abject  wiles ;  I  could  not  conceal  my  indignation. 

*  I  have  seen  and  hoard,'  said  I,  fervently,  *  but  now,  what  confirms  all  my  former  discoveries.' 
These  strong  words  roused  him  at  once  from  his  ghastly  abstraction.  *  Dare  you,'  said  he, 
•temly,  *dare  you  persist  in  this  mockery  of  suspicion  and  insult?  mockery  it  must  be;  you 
impose  on  your  own  crodulity,  you  falsify  your  own  convictions,  that  you  may  persecute  and 
alander  me.  You  have  no  proofs.  What  you  have  seen  in  the  tower  would  not  be  admitted 
as  such  by  any  but  a  wild  and  wicked  mind,  that  would  sooner  aoouse  a  parent  mentally  of 
mmrder  than  want  food  for  its  frantic  rage  for  discoveries.'—*  You  accuse  me  unjustly,*  said 
I,  amazed  at  the  distinctness  of  his  references ;  but  willing  to  avail  myself  of  his  apparent 
wish  to  expostulate ;  *  what  1  have  disoovered  was  revealed  to  me  by  a  train  of  events  which 
I  could  neither  control  nor  conjecture  the  iuue  of.  By  heaven,  1  followed  the  pursuit  with 
shrinking  and  reluctance,  with  more  than  the  fears  of  nature,  with  a  gloominess  of  presage 
and  conviction  that  1  fear  its  consequences  will  verify  on  my  head.     The  sights  I  beheld-— «' 

*  Sights  I  *  he  interrupted.  '  There  was  but  one ;  curse  on  the  folly  that  tempted  mo  to 
expose  even  that  one.  But  who  could  have  thought  that  cursed  prying  dotard  would  lead 
you  to  the  very  spot.*  All  this  was  said  with  such  involuntary  quickness,  I  am  persuaded  he 
no  more  imagined  I  heard  him  than  a  man  does  who  accidentally  answers  his  own  thoughts 
•loud ;  but  every  word  came  to  me  as  loud  an<f  distinct  as  if  he  had  been  bent  to  force  their 
OMsning  on  me.     I  believe  he  saw  horror  in  my  fhoe  i  for,  starting  back,  he  said  in  a  rage* 
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*  Your  aspect  is  horrible  to  me ;  you  would  blast  me  with  yoar  ejes  if  you  could ;  there  h 
an  expression  in  them  worse  than  those  that  glared  on  me  just  now.  What  matters  it  thai, 
you  and  they  are  silent,  when  ye  can  look  such  things?  But  you  are  not  as  they  are;  ng 
you  I  can  lay  hold  on,  and  compel  to  stay  and  to  suffer.  And  remember,  in  this  contest  c! 
persecution  you  will  fare  the  worst  I  have  means  of  infliction  beyond  all  thought,  beyool 
all  belief.  The  spirit  that  resisted  darkness  and  solitude  may  be  bowed  to  scorn  and  debase- 
jnaent.  Wretch,  you  know  not  half  my  power.  You  know  not  that  I  am  in  possession  of  % 
secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  send  you  forth  a  vagabond  and  a  beggar,  without  namo 
jmd  without  portion ;  scorn  hooting  at  your  heels  and  famine  pointing  your  forward  view; 
that  I  have  no  tie  to  you  but  a  foolish  one  of  habitual  compassion ;  that  to-night  I  migbfe 
thrust  you  from  my  doors  to  want  and  infamy.' — *  To  want  you  might,  but  not  to  infamy.  I 
would  to  heaven  you  would  avow  this  secret,  and  thrust  me  out  as  you  threaten.  Infamy  may 
^tach  to  me  while  bearing  your  name,  and  living  in  your  crested  and  turretcd  slaughter- 
house ;  but  were  I  suffered  to  make  my  own  name  and  establish  my  own  character,  I  would 
ask  only  my  honest  heart,  my  strong  hands,  the  sword  you  have  deprived  me  of,  and  this  predoos 
picture,  to  animate  me  with  noble  thought.'  In  the  enthusiasm  of  speaking,  I  drew  the 
picture  from  my  breast,  I  kissed  it,  and  my  hot  tears  fell  on  it.  He  bent  over  to  see  it,  care- 
lessly I  believe ;  but,  heavenly  powers,  what  was  the  effect !  The  visage  with  which,  a  mo- 
ment past,  he  had  beheld,  or  imagined  he  beheld,  the  form  of  the  dead,  was  pleased  and  calm 
^compared  to  the  expression  of  mixed  and  terrible  emotion,  the  horror  and  wild  joy,  the 
eagerness  and  the  despair  with  which  he  gazed  on  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  tear 
it  from  me.  *  Where  I  how  1  by  what  spell,  what  witchery,  did  you  obtain  possession  of  this? 
Give  it  me.  I  must  have  it.  'Tis  mine.  Wretch,  how  did  you  dare?  You  kept  it  to  blast 
•and  distract  me.  Struggle  not  with  me,  I  would  rend  it  from  a  famished  wolf.' — *  You  shall 
not  rend  it  from  nic,'  said  I,  holding  it  tenaciously ;  '  it  has  been  my  companion  in  freedom 
-and  peace,  it  shall  not  be  torn  from  me  in  prison  ;  I  care  not  who  sees  it,  or  knows  how  I 
obtained  it ;  I  copied  it  from  a  picture  in  that  tower ;  the  original  is  in  my  heart,  the  chosen 
and  future  mistress  of  it.  I  have  vowed  to  seek  her  through  the  world,  and  I  will  keep  my 
vow,  if  ever  I  leave  this  place  with  life.' — '  Miserable  boy ;  miserable,  if  this  be  true ;  you  know 
not  what  you  say.'  He  smote  his  hands  twice  or  thrice  with  a  look  of  distraction,  and  spoke 
evidently  without  fear  or  restraint :  *  My  crimes  have  cursed  the  world.  The  poison  flows 
down  to  the  skirts  of  our  clothing.  Beings  of  another  generation  shall  lay  their  load  of  sin 
on  my  head.  Annibal,  Annibal,  hear  my  words ;  you  have  sunk  my  soul  within  me ;  who  but 
you  has  seen  me  thus  humbled?  I  speak  not  in  passion  or  revenge ;  such  revenge  as  your 
ill-fated  passion  might  prepare  for  me,  I  shudder  to  think  of.  I  do  not  wish  to  plunge  your 
soul  into  utter  condemnation.  Annibal,  should  you  ever  see  the  original  of  this  picture,  fly 
from  her,  from  her  abode,  her  touch,  her  sight ;  should  her  thought  ever  visit  you,  banish  it 
as  you  would  the  hauntings  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  the  tempting  whisper  of  Satan  himself;  when 
it  besets  you,  go  to  some  holy  man,  and  let  him  teach  you  penance  and  prayer  of  virtue  to 
drive  it  utterly  from  your— Remember,  this  is  the  warning  of  him  who  warns  you  in  no 
4veakness  of  love.'  He  paused,  for  he  was  hoarse  with  eagerness.  '  Annibal,  let  me  look  on 
it,  1  pray  you,  let  me  look  on  that  face,  Annibal ;  'tis  but  once  more.  I  see  it  so  often  in 
•flames  and  horrors,  I  would  fain  see  it  in  peace,  with  the  smile  of  life  on  it.*  He. spoke  tlua 
with  the  dreadful  calmness  of  habitual  suffering.  I  held  it  to  him  with  a  cautious  hand. 
'  Poor  Erminia,'  he  murmured  inwardly,  and  looked  at  it  with  that  pitied  and  anguished  ten- 
derness with  which  we  look  on  those  whose  likeness  recalls  their  sufferings.  *  Poor  Erminia,' 
he  continued  to  exclaim  and  to  gaze.  In  the  interval  I  recovered  my  breath  and  my  thoughts. 
'  If,*  said  I,  scarcely  hoping  an  answer,  *  the  original  be  no  more,  what  have  I  to  dread  from 
one  who  but  resembles  her?  The  original  is  dead  and  in  her  g^ve,  and  I  am  to  fly  from  her 
shadow  ? ' — *  No,  no,*  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  *  she  is  not  in  her  grave.' 

"  Again  I  perceived  his  eyes  fixing  with  that  horrid  and  nameless  vacancy  that  bespeaks 
the  presence  of  an  object,  invisible  to  the  common  organs  of  sight.  Again  my  blood  ran  cold. 
'  I  adjure  you,*  said  I,  rising  and  holding  him  firmly,  *  I  adjure  you,  be  not  thus  moved  again ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it  Your  attendants  are  without ;  go  hence  before  it  overcomes 
you.  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  am  a  captive,  a  lone,  fearful  being.  Your  ghastly  face  will  be  with 
me  in  every  comer ;  it  will  be  in  my  dreams.'    I  could  not  move  him.     His  limbs  appeared 
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diffened  and  wound  up,  and  the  strong  0xedneH  of  hit  eye  nothing  could  turn  away.    He 
4ppearcd  to  talk  with  earnest  gesture  to  something  that  stood  between  him  and  the  door ;  but 
Us  words  were  lost  in  inarticulate  murmurs  as  he  attempted  to  speak.     My  eyes  followed  hit 
t)  the  same  spot ;  but  though  sharpened  with  fear— 4Ltmost  to  agony,  they  could  distinguish 
lothing.     *  Aye,'  said  he,  in  that  low,  peculiar  Toice,  *  I  see  it  well  enough  1    Ye  are  not  of 
^       this  element  I    But  now  ye  rose  from  under  my  feet,  and  now  ye  muster  round  that  door  I 
Not  goDe  yet— nor  yet  I    No,  they  are  larger— darker— wilder  T    He  paused,  but  his  terrora 
did  not  remit,  nor  could  I  speak.     Then  he  added,  in  a  deeper  tone,  with  solemn  enthusiasm, 
4  If  ye  indeed  are  real  forms,  that  come  with  power,  and  for  a  definite  purpose,  stand,  and  I 
will  meet  you ;  will  meet  you  as  I  may,  for  this  hollow  nodding  and  beckoning  catinot  be 
boroe !    Stand  there,  and  bear  up  to  me  visibly,  and  I  will  try  whether  ye  are  truly  as  ye 
leem.    I  will  meet  you !    Now  t — Now  T  He  seized  a  light  in  each  hand,  and  rushed  furiously 
to  the  door.     *  Gone,  gone  1  I  will  gaze  no  longer,  lest  some  other  shape  rise  up  before  me.' 
As  be  retreated,  he  said,  *  By  heaven,  they  hear  me  without — thoy  laugh  at  my  folly  I    And 
you  laugh  too,  rebellious  wretch !   'Tis  you  who  have  brought  me  to  this ;  your  unnatural  per- 
secutions have  subdued  me  to  this  weakness.'     He  quitted  the  room,  leaving  with  me  a  con. 
riction  that  the  plans  of  guilt  are  often  frustrated  by  its  terrors,  and  its  cowardice  is  an 
abundant  balance  for  its  malignity.     But  all  the  use  of  this  lesson  was  lost  in  the  fearful  re- 
collections that  accompanied  it.     If  the  purport  of  his  visit  was  to  punish,  it  was  indeed 
/ulfiiJed.     The  terrible  spectacle  of  a  being  writhing  under  the  commission  or  the  consciousness 
of  a  crime,  oppressed  my  mind,  almost  as  if  I  had  been  an  agent  in  it ;  every  wind  that  night 
brought  to  my  ear  that  low,  strange  voice  in  which  he  talked,  as  he  believed,  with  beings  not 
of  this  world ;  his  wild  pale  face  was  with  me  when  I  shut  my  eyes— when  I  opened  them,  it 
glided  past  me  in  the  darkness  ;  when  I  slept  I  saw  it  in  my  dreams;  but  "joy  came  in  the 
inomiDg,"  such  joy  as  no  morning  had  brought  to  me  since  my  confinement.     Under  the 
conduct  of  the  monk,  I  was  removed  from  that  dreary  room,  and  placed  in  another,  in  the  same 
tower  J  conjectured,  but  more  light  and  spacious ;  and,  for  greater  indulgence,  to  my  con- 
tinued importunities,  I  received  for  answer,  I  should  be  supplied  with  books. 

**  When  he  departed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  1  felt  as  if  a  new  sense  had  been  communicated 
to  me— a  new  light  of  hope  had  fallen  upon  life.  There  is  no  telling  the  freshness  and  novelty 
of  my  joy  on  the  possession  of  this  long-withheld  resource,  which  I  wondered  I  had  ever 
thrown  aside  in  neglect,  or  in  vacancy,  or  in  caprice,  which  I  wondered  any  one  could  believe 
himself  unhappy  that  was  permitted  to  possess ;  which,  above  all,  I  wondered  I  had  never  felt 
the  full  value  of  till  that  moment.  Durins:  the  hour  that  the  monk  delayed,  I  was  too  happy 
to  glance  at  the  probability  of  disappointment.  I  experienced  a  thousand  glad  and  busy  feelings. 
With  the  benevolence  of  joy,  I  wished  I  could  communicate  my  frame  of  mind  to  the  loungers 
who  yawn  over  untested  libraries,  to  those  whose  eyes  wander  over  a  book  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  contents.  To  me,  my  approaching  employment  seemed  inexhaustible ;  I 
remembered  the  time  when  I  repined  if  I  bad  not  several  books  to  make  a  selection  from ;  but 
now  one  appeared  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of  the  whole  day. 

**  *  I  can  pause,*  said  I,  *  over  every  sentence,  and  though  its  meaning  be  nothing  new  or 
peculiar  to  think  on,  it  will  waken  some  corresponding  train  of  thought  within  me ;  I  shall 
arrive  at  bome  discovery,  some  new  combination  or  resemblance  in  objects  unnoticed  before ; 
at  least  the  pursuit  will  amuse  me.  1  shall  be  intently,  delightfully  employed ;  and  when  I 
turn  from  my  excursion  of  thought,  to  see  I  have  yet  so  many  pages  to  read,  yet  such  a  strong 
aid  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  feelings  of  solitude,  and  the  hour  of  darkness.  Though 
reading  had  never  been  attended  with  such  consequences,  still  my  perceptions  were  so  new 
that  I  was  confident  I  should  enjoy  all  this,  and  more,  on  the  possession  of  this  new  treasure, 
and  I  determined  to  husband  my  store  with  judicious  economy,  not  to  suffer  my  eye  to  wander 
over  a  single  page  carelessly ;  I  determined  to  pause  and  to  reflect,  to  taste  and  digest  with 
epicurean  slowness.  I  almost  wished  my  powers  of  intelligence  were  slower,  that  1  might  be 
oompelled  to  admit  more  tardily,  and  to  retain  longer.     At  length  it  came— the  treasure— a 

single  book it  was  a  library  to  me ;  I  scarcely  waited  to  thank  my  grim  attendant.     1  opened 

the  book,  and  the  delusion  vanished.  So  vehement  was  my  literary  appetite,  and  so  long 
bad  been  my  famine,  that  I  could  no  more  restrain  it  than  the  flow  of  a  torrent.  I  hurried 
at  once  into  the  middle  of  my  scanty  repast,  and  found  myself  nearly  half  through  it,  before 
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tlie  exeeution  of  my  dtUbemte  plin  fiwiM  b«w  peraltted  me  to  twTd  cn^  Whoial 

was  finished  (early  in  the  day).  1  reflected  I  had  yet  to  read  it  over  again ;  and  I  Ugan  agai^ 
but  toon  found  that  my  pleasure  was  diminished,  even  beyond  the  power  of  repetitkm  ti 
dfaninish  it ;  the  uneasinef  s  of  a  task  was  over  me ;  I  fdt  that  1  muit  do  this  to  enjoy  traa* 
quUlity.  I  could  not  raise  my  eyes  with  the  happy  vacanoy  of  one  who  knew  he  was  not 
helplessly  bound  to  a  single  resource.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  must  per&i<t  doing,  eici 
in  default  of  attention  and  pleasure,  and  therefore  I  did  it  irksomely.  Besides,  as  darkassi 
was  coming  on,  many  passages  of  a  visionary  tendency,  on  which,  in  the  tumult  of  my  first 
pleasure,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  I  had  dwelt  with  peculiar  satltfaetlon,  I  did  not  Bke 
venturing  on  now,  and  they  presented  themselves  to  me  on  the  opening  of  a  page.  I  scudded 
over  them  with  a  quick,  timid  eye,  as  if  1  feared  they  would  assume  some  stronger  eba* 
racters  while  I  viewed  them.^ 

«  On  the  whole,  I  even  felt  my  positive  pleasure  less  than  I  expected ;  ray  ideas  were  too  eon- 
filled  and  rapid  for  pleasure.  I  went  on  with  blind  admiration  and  childish  giddiness,  awallow- 
ing  passage  after  passage,  without  pause  or  discrimination,  ikit  even  to  reflect  on  this  afforded 
me  employment,  and  employment  was  my  object ;  of  this  I  bad  abundance,  the  confusion  of  my 
ideas  would  not  permit  me  to  sleep ;  I  turned  from  side  to  tide;  still  I  was  repeating  to  myself 
passages  I  had  read,  and  still  I  observed  that  those  recurred  which  had  JnterfiSted  mo  least  In 
a  short  time  all  recollections  became  weary  and  tasteless  to  me  from  my  feverish  restlessness, 
and  I  heartily  wished  it  all  banished.  When  the  castle  bell  tolled  twelve  I  listened  with  a 
momentary  relief  to  the  echoes,  to  the  long  deep  echoes  as  they  died  away ;  the  very  recesses 
of  my  chamber  seemed  to  answer  them,  and  as  they  rolled  off  I  seemed  to  feel  them  spreading 
idbove,  below,  around ;  I  listened  to  them  till  my  own  fancy  filled  up  the  pause  of  sound.  Would 
that  it  had  never  left  my  ears.  At  that  moment  a  voice  in  strong,  distinct  human  sounds 
shrieked  murder !  murder !  murder  1  thrice,  so  near,  that  it  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very  wall 
beside  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  of  this  cry ;  whatever  disposition  I  might  have  felt  to 
assist  the  sufferer,  to  shout  aloud  in  a  voice  of  encouragement,  to  lament  my  confinement,  and 
to  tell  them  a  human  being,  who  heard  and  pitied  them,  was  so  near,  was  all  repelled  by  a 
f  udden  and  inexpressible  conviction  that  the  sounds  I  heard  were  not  uttered  by  man.  Whence 
this  arose  I  could  not  explain,  I  could  not  examine ;  it  would  not  be  resisted,  it  would  not  be 
removed.  It  chained  me  up  in  silence ;  I  could  neither  communicate  nor  inquire  into  it.  I 
eoold  not  even  speak  to  my  warden  about  it ;  I  felt  all  day  like  a  man  upon  whose  peace  some 
secret  is  preying.  I  looked  in  deep  oppression  around  mo ;  on  the  walls  and  windows,  and  dark 
comers  of  my  room,  as  if  they  possessed  a  consciousness  of  what  they  had  heard,  as  if  they  could 
pour  out  and  unfold  the  terrible  sounds  they  had  swallowed.  In  the  midst  of  this  dejection  I 
recollected  my  book ;  I  took  it  up,  and  with  diligence  that  deserved  a  better  reward,  I  read 
every  syllabic  of  it  again,  and  paused  over  the  very  expletives  with  a  superstitious  minuteness 
that  made  me  smile  when  I  discovered  it.  But  it  iivould  not  do.  All  power  of  feeling  pleasure 
had  ceased.  I  was  like  the  vulgar,  who,  when  they  are  affected  with  any  malady,  complain 
that  it  is  lodged  in  the  heart ;  all  the  attention  I  could  bestow  still  left  a  dull  sense  of  inward 
uneasiness  which  I  could  not  remove,  and  feared  even  to  advert  to.  But  long  before  night  I 
had  finished  oven  my  book ;  still  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  "  tormented  before  the  time  ;*'  I 
resolved,  by  cvory  or  any  act  of  exclusion,  to  keep  the  idea  of  what  I  had  heard  away  till 
midnight,  till  I  could  keep  it  away  no  longer.  Oh,  you  have  never  known  the  sickly  strivings 
of  solitude,  to  dispose  my  scanty  furniture  in  a  thousand  shapes,  the  most  distinct  from  use 
that  can  be  conceived ;  to  endeavour  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  confining  my  stops  to  one 
seam  in  the  flooring ;  and  when  they  tottered  from  its  narrowness  to  look  behind,  lest  some 
strange  hand  was  pushing  me  from  my  way,  to  trace  the  winding  veins  in  tho  old  wainscot, 
that  amused  and  pained  me  with  a  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  follow 
them  where  they  could  be  seen,  and  feel  them  where  they  could  not ;  these  were  the  wretched 
resources  of  a  situation  that  demands  variety,  yet  deprives  the  spirits  of  all  power  as  well  as 
means  to  exercise  it ;  and  these  wretched  resources  were  a  relief  in  the  horrible  state  of  mj 
mind ;  nor  could  even  that  relief  be  long  enjoyed. 

**  The  hour  came.  For  many  minutes  I  remained  silent,  gasping,  as  if  I  was  watching  for 
the  sound  I  dreaded.  My  book  was  open  before  me.  I  did  not  see  a  word  in  it  I  felt  the 
slow,  yet  progressive  moment  that  brings  you  nearer  an  object  of  horror.    I  felt  my  hair 
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fuiDg  ap.  I  felt  my  pores  open,  and  the  coM,  creeping  coMciooMMS  of  the  thing  we  Mf^iwt 
name*  spreadfaig  over  me.  I  heard  a  hitting  in  my  can.  My  eyes  were  involontarilydiHended. 
I  felt  as  If  aU  the  dark  powers  were  invisibly,  but  perceptibly,  close  to  me ;  just  preparing  to  begia 
llieir  work ;  jast  in  the  intense  silence  of  preparation.  The  hand  of  a  litde  time-piece  that  haA 
been  brought  to  me  moved  stilly  on.  Worfds  wouU  I  have  given  for  a  sonnd  when  I  saw  it  just 
teaching  on  the  hour.  The  castle  bell  tolled.  It  was  but  a  moment,  for  I  could  have  borne  it  n» 
longer ;  and  the  voice  again  shrieked  murder  !  It  was,  if  possible,  more  horrible  than  the 
preceding  night ;  there  was  more  of  human  suffering  in  it ;  more  of  the  voice  of  a  man  who 
feels  the  fingers  of  a  murderer  on  his  very  throat ;  who  cries  with  the  strength  of  agony 
stronger  than  nature ;  who  pours  all  his  dying  force  into  the  sound  that  is  the  last  living 
vfrfce  he  shall  utter.  Even  he  who  hears  such  a  sound  feels  not  what  I  did.  Man,  the  aotiidl 
light  of  man,  in  the  most  dreadful  circumstances  in  which  man  can  behold  or  imagine  hin» 
b  nothing  to  the  bare  fear,  the  suspicion,  the  doubt,  that  there  is  a  being  near  you  not  of  this 
werid.  Between  us  and  them  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  on  the  limits  of  which  to  giaaeo 
sr  to  totter  is  more  terrible  to  nature  than  all  corporeal  sufferanoe*  Of  this  mysterious 
sensation  ft  Is  impossible  to  describe  the  quality  or  the  degree.  Its  darkness,  its  remoteness^ 
ifef  shapelessness,  constitute  its  power  and  influence.  Whether  my  mind  was  wearied  by  its 
own  motions  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  I  know  not  how  I  was 
awakened ;  but  I  recollect  it  was  so  suddenly  and  thoroughly,  that  I  started  up  as  I  awoken 
snd  became  sensible  in  a  moment.  The  monk  was  sitting  opposite  me.  He  sat  at  the  table 
en  which  stood  the  time-piece  and  the  lamp.  His  head  rested  on  his  hands,  and  he  watched 
the  time-piece  in  silence.  My  recollection  came  to  me  at  once,  and  fully.  I  felt  that  aft 
SQch  an  hour  such  a  visitor  could  have  but  one  purpose.  Oh,  who  can  tell  the  gush  of 
horror  that  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  being  that,  lone  and  helpless,  is  wakened  at  mkU 
night,  and  sees  around  the  hard  blank  walls  of  his  prison,  and  beside  him  the  face  of  his 
mnrderer,  pale  with  unnatural  thought,  by  his  dim  lamp-light. 

**  I  sat  np  with  the  impulse,  but  not  the  power  of  resistance.  I  gazed  on  him  earnestly. 
He  neither  raised  his  head  nor  spake.  I  was  amazed  by  his  silence.  It  seemed  to  cast 
a  spell  over  me.  I  had  no  power  to  break  it.  I  could  not  speak  to  him ;  yet  my  eyes 
tems&ned  fiiced,  and  my  thoughts  seemed  rapid  in  proportion  to  my  inability  to  utter  them. 
A  thousand  causes  for  his  silence  were  suggested  to  me.  He  might  be  waiting  the  arrival  of 
tome  assistant,  who  was  to  overpower  my  struggles,  or  help  to  thrust  my  corpse  into  some  dark, 
rsmote  hole,  where  no  search  would  ever  follow  or  find  me — where  the  foot  of  a  brother  might 
tread  over  my  dust  without  a  suspicion  of  my  fate.  Perhaps  he  was  awaiting  a  signal  to 
radi  on  me ;  perhaps,  till  some  new  and  horrible  means  of  death  should  be  brought  in, 
and  administered  to  me  ;  perhaps — that  was  the  worst  of  all^some  such  means  had  already 
been  applied  in  my  food,  or  while  I  slept;  and  he  was  come  to  watch  its  operation,  to 
witness  the  bitterness  of  death,  the  twisted  eye,  the  writhing  feature,  the  straining  muscle, 
without  giving  the  aid  which  all  that  retain  the  shape  of  man  alike  expect  and  afford  1 

**  While  these  thoughts  wore  yet  in  their  height,  the  hand  of  the  time-piece  pointed  to  one. 
The  monk  extended  his  hand  to  it — it  touched  it,  and  he  raised  his  head.  *  Now  I  may  speak,' 
ssid  he,  fixing  his  large  heavy  eyes  on  me.  My  former  suspicions  recurred.  *  Then,*  said  I, 
*  I  shall  know  my  fate.  Oh  !  I  feel  that  you  are  come  to  announce  it ;  I  feel  that  you  are 
€ome  to  murder  me  ! '  He  waved  his  hand  with  a  melancholy  motion.  I  had  but  one  con- 
struction for  all  his  motions.  •  Speak,'  said  I,  *  I  conjure  you  ;  your  eye  is  dark,  and  I  fear 
to  read  it,  or  look  into  it.  What  is  your  purpose  ?'— *  Death,'  said  the  monk.—*  Then  I  am 
to  be  murdered,  murdered  fa  this  dark  hole,  without  a  chance,  or  struggle,  or  straw  to  grasp 
at  for  life  ?  Oh  !  merciful  heaven,  oh  !'— «  What  is  it  you  fear?'  said  the  monk,  rising,  «my 
busfaess  is  death,  but  not  yours.  What  do  you  fear  ?  Look  at  this  hand ;  years  have  passed 
since  it  held  a  weapon ;  years  have  passed  since  blood  has  flowed  in  its  veins.'  I  looked  at 
his  hand,  I  involuntarily  touched  it.  It  was  deadly  cold.  I  was  silent,  and  awaited  somo 
explanation  of  his  appearance  or  his  words.  *  My  business  is  death,  a  business  long  deferred, 
long  unfinished.  Under  its  pressure  I  have  been  called  up,  and  kept  wandering  for  many 
years,  without  hope,  and  without  rest.  I  have  had  many  pilgrimages  without  companion  or 
witness :  no  one  knew  me,  or  sought  my  name  or  purpose.  But  my  term  is  dosing,  and  my 
tsik  will  soon  be  finished;  for  now  I  am  permittod  to  coBie  to  you,  and  speak  to  you.' 
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He  gpoke  so  tlowly  that  I  had  tiiM  to  collect  myielf.  I  manrelled  at  his  itran^  laagnage. 
<  I  know  not  what  it  is  you  mean,  nor  to  what  badness  you  allude,'  said  L  — '  If  my  semes 
are  not  impafared,  you  are  Father  Schemoli,  the  companion  of  my  father.'— '  I  am,'  said  he, 
in  a  peculiar  tone,  *  I  am  your  father's  constant  companion.*—*  I  know  you  well ;  yoa  look 
pale  and  strange  by  this  dim  light,  yet  I  know  yon.  But  what  it  the  purport  of  yoor  appear- 
ance at  this  hour,  or  of  the  wordt  you  have  uttered,  I  know  not' — *  And  do  you  only  know 
ae  OS  Father  Schemoli  ?  Have  you  seen  me  under  no  other  appearance?  Do  you  remember 
the  last  time  you  saw  me?'—*  I  remember  it  well;  it  was  in  the  west  tower;  you  bore  the 
light ;  you  accompanied  my  father ;  I  remember  you  woU.' — *  Had  you  never  seen  me  there  be- 
fore ?'— '  Never,  whatever  I  suspected,  I  never  saw  you  there  before.' — *  Beware,  beware.  What 
^Mctacle  did  you  behold  there  buried  and  mouldered  in  one  of  the  passages?'—*  I  saw  a 
terrible  sight  there,'  said  I,  shuddering,  *  but  it  was  removed  on  my  last  unlucky  visit  to  that 
place.' — *  No,  you  saw  it,  though  in  another  form ;  saw  it  as  plain  as  you  see  me  now.'—*  I 
know  not  what  yon  mean.  Your  voice  chills  me,  but  I  do  not  understand  you.'-^  Yon  wHl 
not  understand  roe ;  look  on  my  eyes,  my  features,  my  limbs,'  said  he,  rising  and  spreadiog 
himself  out ;  *  the  last  time  you  beheld  them,  they  were  ileshless,  decayed,  and  thrust  io  a 
noisome  nook,  yet  still  the  strength  of  their  mouldbg,  and  shape,  and  character,  might  strike 
an  eye  that  was  less  quick,  and  gazed  not  so  long  as  yours.'  As  he  spoke,  was  it  fitncy,  or  the 
▼cry  witchery  of  the  time  and  place  ?  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  nostrils,  all  the  hollows  of  his 
face  became  deeper  and  darker ;  as  the  sickly  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  on  the  skin  of  his  shorn 
head,  it  looked  tense  and  yellow  like  the  bones  of  a  skull,  and  the  articulations  of  the  large 
joints  of  his  unspread  hands  seemed  so  distinct  and  bare  as  if  the  flesh  had  shrunk  from  them. 
I  swallowed  down  something  that  seemed  to  work  up  my  throat,  and  I  tried  to  resist  the 
effect  of  his  words  and  appearance,  for  it  outraged  my  belief  and  my  senses  to  a  degree  that 
no  local  terrors,  no  imposition,  or  phantasy  of  fear  could  justify.  '  Is  this  mockery  or  frenzy? 
Is  it  my  ears  or  eyes  you  would  abuse  ?  If  I  understand  you,  you  mean  something  that  ooiikl 
not  be  imposed  on  the  belief  of  a  child,  or  of  superstition  itself.  You  would  make  me  believe 
that  you,  whom  I  have  seen  going  in  and  out  amongst  us,  is  a  being  who  has  been  dead  for 
years— that  you  now  inhabit  another  form— that  the  flesh  which  I  felt  a  moment  past  is  not 
substantial.  Do  you  think  that  durance  and  hardship  have  debased  me  to  such  weakness  ? 
Do  you  believe  my  mind  cramped  and  shackled  like  my  body  ?  Or  do  you  believe,  even  if  it 
were,  that  my  senses  are  thus  enfeebled  and  destroyed — that  I  cannot  hear,  and  see,  and 
feel,  and  judge  of  the  impressions  objects  ought  to  make  on  those  senses,  as  well  as  if  it 
were  not  now  midnight,  and  in  this  dark  hold,  and  by  this  single  dim  light  ?  Away  !  I  am 
not  so  enfeebled  yet.'  He  heard  me  calmly.— >*  You,  who  wish  to  judge  only  by  the  evidence 
of  your  senses,  why  do  you  not  consult  that  of  your  hearing  better?  Have  you  never  heard 
this  voice  before^  and  where  have  you  heard  it?'— 'Yes,'  said  I,  with  that  solemnity  of 
feeling  which  enforces  truth  from  the  speaker, '  yes,  I  feel  I  have  ;  but  whether  my  percep- 
tions are  confused  by  fear,  or  my  memory  indistinct,  I  cannot  recall  when.  I  hear  it  like  a 
voice  I  have  heard  in  a  dream,  or  like  those  sounds  which  visit  us  in  darkness  and  mingle  with 
the  wmd,  yet  I  feel  also  it  is  not  the  voice  with  which  you  speak  in  the  family.' 

"  I  was  gazing  at  him  while  I  spake,  as  if  I  could  find  any  resemblance  in  his  foce  that  could 
assist  me  to  recall  the  former  tones  of  his  voice.  He  fixed  himself  opposite  to  me — he  turned 
his  eye  full  on  me. — *  What  voice,'  said  he,  *  was  that  which  bore  witness  to  Michelo's  fears  in 
the  west  turret,  that  your  father's  vengeance  was  terrible  ?  What  voice  passed  you  on  the 
winds  of  darkness  when  you  watched  at  the  tomb  of  Orasio  ?  What  voice  rung  in  the  ears 
of  the  dying  man,  woe  and  death,  when  you  knelt  beside  his  bed?  What  voice  shrieks  murder 
every  night  from  a  depth  never  measured  even  by  the  thought  of  man  since  these  walls  were 
raised  ?  Is  it  not  the  voice  which  speaks  to  you  now  ?'  His  voice  had  been  progressively 
deepening  till  its  sounds  were  almost  lost ;  but  in  the  last  question  it  pierced  my  very  sense 
with  its  loudness.  His  form  was  outspread,  and  almost  floating  in  the  darkness.  The  light 
only  fell  on  his  hands,  that  were  extended  and  almost  illuminated.  All  the  rest  was  general 
and  undefined  obscurity.  I  was  lost  in  wonder  and  fear,  such  as  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who 
suddenly  find  their  secrets  in  possession  of  another ;  who  find  all  that  they  had  thought  im- 
portant to  acquire  or  to  conceal  the  sport  of  another,  who  sports  with  it  and  them. 

**  *  Blessed  virgin  !  who  are  you?  where  were  you  concealed  ?  how  did  you  follow  me  ?  who 
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uttered  these  sounds,  or  if  it  was  jou  ^ — ^'— *  You  ciinnot  adaH  thingi  that  would  outri^ 
the  credulity  of  an  infknt,  or  of  superstition ;  you  cannot  believe  that  I  have  assumed  other 
forms  than  that  I  now  bear;  you  are  prepared  with  your  reasons,  and  your  answers,  and  your 
arguments,  physical  and  sage,  and  able  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objects  you  may  witness.' 
He  pursued  derisively—.'  You  can  tell  me,  then,  what  form  every  night  visits  the  burial-place 
in  the  old  chapel  ?  Whom  did  you  behold  when  you  ventured  into  the  vault  ?  Whom  did 
you  see  in  the  passages  of  the  west  tower  ?  Who  waved  the  shadowy  arm,  and  pointed  the 
eye  of  life  from  the  dead  wall  on  you  ?  Who  shut,  and  you  could  not  open,  the  door  of  the 
fault  ?  Who,  when  I  discovered  your  pretence  for  breaking  into  the  secrets  of  the  dead  was 
but  a  weak  and  unhallowed  ouriosicy— who  removed  with  steps  not  unseen  fh>m  that  tower  to 
0ie  dark  and  unblessed  lair,  from  which  my  cry  every  night  reaches  your  ears  ?  And  if  you 
eamot  tell  this,  what  is  he  who  con  ?* 

**  When  I  heard  these  words,  fear,  and  every  other  sentiment  they  might  have  inspired, 
were  lost  in  the  prospect  they  opened  of  satisfying  my  doubts,  my  wonder,  my  long,  restless, 
ansated  curiosity.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  effect  this  enumeration,  so  distinct,  so  well-remem- 
bered in  its  parts,  produced  on  me.  The  predominant  feeling  of  my  nature  revived  and  arose 
within  me.  Images  so  remote,  so  obscure,  never  recalled  without  perplexity  and  doubt,  were 
now  with  me  as  if  just  bursting  into  light.  A  hundred  inquiries  were  on  my  tongue,  a  hun- 
dred wishes  were  in  my  heart  I  was  all  restless,  glowing  expectation.  Who,  to  see  my 
ardent  eyes  (for  I  felt  them  kindle  in  their  sockets)  and  outspread  hands,  who  could  have 
believed  I  was  addressing  such  a  being— a  being  formed,  in  his  most  favourable  aspect,  to 
repel,  not  to  attract ;  and  now  arrayed  and  aggravated  in  the  mist,  and  dimness,  and  shape- 
less terrors  of  a  supernatural  agent ! 

** '  Have  you  indeed  this  knowledge  ?  Are  you  indeed  the  being  MicheIo*s  suspiciona 
pointed  to,  and  my  own  hopes,  and  fears,  and  doubts,  have  so  long  been  seeking  ?  Can  yon 
make  these  rough  places  I  have  wandered  on  so  long  plain  to  me  ?  Shall  my  feet  stumble  on 
the  dark  mountains  no  longer  ?  Will  you  tell  me  all — all  1  wish  to  know— all  (you  can 
diieover)  I  want  to  know  ?  If  you  can  do  this,  I  will  believe  you,  I  will  worship  you,  and 
revere  you.  Take  me  but  out  of  this  house  of  darkness,  and  durance,  and  guilt ;  give  me 
but  to  know  what  it  has  been  the  torment  and  the  business  of  my  existence  to  know ;  let  me 
learn  if  I  am  the  dupe  of  fear  and  credulity ;  or,  as  a  better  confidence  has  sometimes  whis- 
pered, set  apart  for  something  great,  and  high,  and  remote.  Let  me  know  this,  and  I  will 
bind  myself  to  your  service,  I  will,  by  all  that  is  sacred ;  I  will  bind  myself  by  some  tie  and 
means  so  awful,  that  even  you,  with  all  your  awfulness  of  character  and  purpose,  shall  hold  it 
ai  sacred,  and  tremble  to  hear  it.' 

**  In  the  eagerness  of  speaking  I  did  not  perceive  my  declining  lamp.  I  was  drawn  to  it 
by  his  eye.—*  You  do  not  speak,'  said  I ;  *  my  lamp  is  going  out.  Oh  I  speak  before  it  goes 
dnt ;  for  then,  perhaps,  I  shall  tremble  to  hear  your  voice,  and  wish  you  away.  Speak,  I 
conjure  you.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  left  in  darkness  with  such  feelings  stirred  within 
ase:  satisfy  them  before  you  depart.  Are  you  going,  or  does  the  dying  light  deceive 
«€?• 

**  I  could  only  see  his  eyes  and  his  hands,  that  beckoned  with  a  fitful  motion  in  the  flashing 
ijght — *  That  lamp  warns  me  away.  I  must  go  to  my  other  task  ;  I  must  go  to  watch  at 
your  father's  bedside.*— The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  this  convinced  me  he  did  not  speak  it 
in  his  earthly  capacity.  The  lamp  went  out.  I  saw  him  no  more  nor  heard  him  more.  He 
•disappeared  in  the  darkness,  without  the  closing  of  a  door  or  the  sound  of  a  step. 

**  Gracious  Heaven  I  what  a  sensation  came  over  me  when  I  felt  myself  alone  after  what 
1  had  heard  and  seen  I  I  shrunk  into  my  cloak.  I  wished  sight,  and  hearing,  and  memory, 
utterly  extinct.  I  felt  I  had  acquired  a  strange  treasure.  I  felt  that  the  visit  and  conununi- 
eations  I  might  probably  receive  were  supernatural  and  marvellous,  but  I  feared  to  look  Into 
my  mind.  1  dreaded  to  think  on  them  ;  they  were  all  too  wild  and  darkly-shaped  to  be  the 
companions  of  night  and  solitude.  I  wished  to  think  deeply  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  but  not 
till  morning.  1  longed  for  a  deep,  heavy  sleep,  to  ease  my  dizzy  head,  that  throbbed,  and 
whirled,  and  rung,  till,  grasping  it  with  both  hands,  I  tried  to  shut  every  avenue  of  thought 
and  sensation.  It  was  a  dismal  night.  I  heard  the  clock  strike  every  hour.  Morning  broke ; 
and  when  I  saw  at  length  the  sun,  bright  and  cheerfhl,  shining  on  my  walls,  I  lay  down  to  rest 
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wHh  a  confidence,  a  iatidiwtfon  of  mfaid,  that  I  believe  I  nerer  ihall  again  fed  going  to  rait 
at  night. 

**  Father  Schemoli  visited  mo,  as  atoal,  in  the  day.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  last  nigfat'f 
business  in  his  countenance.  I  shrunk  when  be  entered,  yet,  soon  surprised  at  his  silence  and 
tinaltored  look,  I  spoke  to  him,  spoke  of  last  night,  first  with  questions  of  general  import. 
These  received  no  answer.  I  became  more  anxious ;  I  inquired,  I  demanded,  I  entreated  io 
vain.  After  staying  the  usual  time  he  departed,  without  relaxing  a  muscle,  without  utteriif 
a  sound,  or  indicating,  by  look  or  gesture,  that  he  even  understood  me.  He  departed,  leaving 
me  in  that  unpleasant  state  in  which  you  begin  to  question  the  evidence  of  your  own  senaei^ 
and  doubt  whether  the  objects  of  your  solicitude  were  not  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

**  The  day  passed  on.  Evening  came,  with  a  train  of  sad  and  dusky  thoughts.  I  eonld 
not  exclude  them ;  I  ceased  to  attempt  it.  My  mind  had  either  sunk  under  the  languor  of  a 
long  and  vain  resistance,  or  had  become  familiarized  to  objcots  once  so  strange  and  repulsive 
to  our  nature.  They  seemed  to  me  the  proper  furniture  of  my  prison.  I  hung  over  Uiem  ia 
gloomy  listlessness,  without  shrinking,  or  repelling  them  as  I  first  endeavoured.  Of  a  mind 
in  this  state,  no  wonder  the  sleeping  thoughts  were  as  dark  as  the  waking.  Indeed,  oU  sy 
thoughts,  at  that  gloomy  time,  floated  between  vision  and  consciousness.  I  have  often  atartad 
firora  a  point  where  their  pursuit  has  led  me,  and  asked  myself,  was  it  the  dark  objeot  of  a 
dream  ?  That  night,  weary  with  the  watching  of  the  last,  I  threw  myself  on  my  narrow  bed 
as  soon  as  it  was  twilight.  I  had  scarce  closed  my  eyes  when  I  was  invested  with  all  thoM 
ttrange  powers  which  sleep  gives,  beyond  all  powers  of  liie. 

**  I  thought  Michelo  was  still  alive,  and  that  he  led  me  to  the  apartments  of  the  west  tow«r* 
They  were  decorated  gaily  and  magnificently,  and  filled  with  crowds,  who  turned  their  eyai 
on  me,  as  if  something  was  expected  from  my  arrival.  I  passed  through  thom  till  I  arrived 
at  the  chamber — that  chamber  whose  ominous  stains  told  me  of  dangers  my  ourioiity  or  nqr 
fortitude  defied.  It  was  more  magnificent  than  the  rest.  At  the  head  of  a  sumptnoas  taUt 
fat  my  uncle  and  his  wife,  such  as  I  had  seen  them  in  their  portraits«^ay,  and  young,  and 
iplendid.  At  a  distance  they  appeared  to  be  smfling  around  them  and  on  each  other  s  but  at 
I  drew  near  them,  the  smile  was  altered  into  a  strange  expression—it  seemed  an  effort  i» 
conceal  the  sharpest  agony.  I  came  still  nearer,  and  foar  began  to  mingle  with  my  feeliqgi. 
As  I  approached,  my  uncle  seized  my  hand  and  drew  me  to  him ;  then,  withdrawing  his  gay 
vest,  showed  me  his  breast,  pierced  with  daggers  and  splashed  with  blood.  1  shuddered,  but 
while  I  was  yet  gazing  on  him,  he  snatched  one  of  the  daggers  from  his  side,  and  plunged  it 
into  that  of  his  wife.  She  fell,  dying,  beside  him ;  and,  with  one  of  those  sudden  changee  thai 
in  dreams  excite  no  wonder,  he  suddenly  became  Father  Schemoli,  his  liead  shorn,  and  hia 
habit  that  of  a  monk,  and  chanted  the  requiem  over  the  corpse  of  his  wife.  It  was  echoed 
by  a  thousand  voices.  I  looked  around  me ;  the  company,  to  gay  and  festive,  were  changed 
into  a  train  of  monks,  with  tapers  and  crosses,  and  the  apartment  was  a  vault.  As  I  gaald 
still,  the  lights  grew  blue  and  pale ;  slowly,  but  perceptibly,  the  body  decayed  away,  and 
became  a  skeleton,  wrapped  in  a  bloody  shroud.  The  band  of  monks  faded  away,  as  I  looked 
on  them,  into  a  ghastly  troop,  with  the  aspects  of  the  dead,  but  the  features  and  movemeata 
of  the  living ;  their  eyes  became  hollow,  their  garments  a  blue,  discoloured  skin ;  the  handa 
that  held  their  tapers  as  yellow  and  as  thin  as  they.  Still  I  gazed,  while  they  all  around  me, 
and  standing  on  a  single  point  of  ground ;  I  beheld  them  all  go  down,  their  forms  ^f^^hnmg 
in  the  gloom,  and  the  last  sound  of  their  requiem  coming  broken,  and  faint,  and  iar  from 
beneath.  The  whole  scene  was  then  changed,  and  I  found  myself  wandering  through  rooms» 
spaciotis,  but  empty  and  dreary.  From  the  floor,  from  the  wainscot,  from  every  corner,  I 
heard  my  name  repeated  in  soft  but  distinct  accents,  '  Annibal,  Aonibal.'  It  came  to  me 
from  every  side.  Pursuing  it,  but  yet  scarce  knowing  the  direction,  I  followed  it  from 
room  to  room.  At  length  I  was  in  one  that  had  an  air  of  peculiar  loneliness  in  it.  The 
voice  ceased,  and  there  ran  a  hissing  stillness  through  the  room,  as  if  its  object  were 
attained.  I  looked  aronnd  me  ezpectingly.  On  the  *  centre  of  the  room  a  sumptuoua 
cloak  was  spread.  I  approached  It,  conscious  that  this  was  the  point  and  end  of  my 
wanderings.  I  knew  not  why— I  raised,  but  dropped  it  agaho,  shrinking,  for  a  bloody 
corse  lay  beneath.  I  was  retreating,  but  the  garment  began  to  move  and  heave,  and  the 
figure,  extending  a  hand,   seiied  mine— I  could  not  withdraw  it— and  drew  me  under  that 
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Uood  dropping  covering  by  it.  The  floor  sunk  down  below  us,  and  I  found  myielf  in  a 
pavage,  low,  and  long,  and  dark.  The  figure  glided  on  before  roe,  beckoning  me  to  follow. 
Fu*  onward  I  saw  a  dim,  blue  light.  I  followed  the  mangled  form.  We  came  into  a 
plaee  resembling  a  chapeL  I  again  saw  my  uncle  standing  betide  an  altar;  the  tapen 
oi  it  homed  with  that  strange  light  I  had  seen.  There  was  a  fearful  contrast  between 
the  fomiture  of  the  chapel,  which  was  gay  and  bridal,  and  the  figure  of  the  cavalier  and 
that  of  a  lady,  who  sat  near  the  altar,  wrapped  in  a  shroud  and  cerements.  The  cavalier 
approached  her ;  she  rose,  my  uncle  advanoed,  and  began  to  read  the  marriage  service.  The 
catalier  held  forward  his  bloody  arm,  the  lady  extended  her  hand-*it  was  Erminia  1  I  said 
Dentally — *  Is  this  a  marriage  ?'  I  rushed  forward  with  a  wild  feeling  of  jealousy  and  fearf 
tbe  lady  saw  me,  she  shrieked,  she  darted  from  the  altar,  and  catching  my  hand,  led  me  to 
my  uncle.  He  gaxed  at  me  a  moment,  then,  clasping  me  in  his  arms,  I  beheld  him  again 
obaoged  into  Father  Schemoli.  I  shrunk  from  his  embrace,  twisting  myself  from  him  with 
motions  of  horror  and  reluotanoe. 

**  1  awoke  with  the  struggle^  and  beheld  the  monk  again  seated  opposite  me,  and  watching 

th«  timepiece  by  the  lamp  that  was  not  yet  extinguished ;  with  the  foil  wakefolness  of  horroTf 

\    I  bent  forward  to  see  if  my  hour  was  yet  come— it  was  past  twelve.     I  felt  a  satisfoctioa 

at  it  that  even  tbe  presence  of  my  visitor  could  not  check.     He  spoke  not,  as  on  the  former 

sight,  and  his  silence  again  bound  me  up.     It  was  a  strange  and  solemn  form ;  we  gazed  on 

each  other  intently ;  I  had  no  more  power  to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  than  to  speak  to  him* 

Whoever  bad  beheld  us  would  have  believed  me  bound  by  a  spell,  till  his  dark  eye  was  turned 

tome,  and  his  finger  extended  to  dissolve  it.      The  images  of  my  dream  were  with  me  still  so 

itrongly,  that  be  scarce  seemed  to  make  a  stronger  impression  on  me  by  his  real  than  big 

viiionary  preeence ;  he  ceased  to  be  an  agent,  but  appeared  come  to  be  an  interpreter* 

Again,  as  the  hand  of  the  timepiece  pointed  to  one,  he  raised  his  eye  and  said,  *  Now  I  may 

ipealL.'..-.'  What  is  it,'  said  I,  familiarized  to  his  appearance,  *  what  U  it  forbids  you  to  speak 

tiU  this  season  ?    You  seem  to  bare  a  strange  freedom  given  you  at  this  hour.     I  adjure  yoit 

to  speak  to  me  in  the  day,  when  our  oonferenoe  will  be  more  natural,  and  like  that  of  man ; 

but  you  h>ve  to  glide  on  me  in  darkness  and  sleep,  to  look  on  with  strange  eyes,  to  talk  to 

me  with  the  voices  of  sleep  or  fancy.' — '  That  is  because  in   this   form  my  powers  art 

limited;  I  cannot  speak  when  I  would,  nor  to  whom.     I  am  only  permitted  that  at  a  certahi 

hour,  and  to  but  one  human  being.     This  heavy  vesture  I  am  wrapped  in  presses  on  me  and 

cheeks  my  movements ;  but  tis  but  the  weeds  of  a  pilgrim  spirit,  and  enough  has  at  times 

(linmierad  through  it  to  give  token  of  its  strange  tenant.'—*  What  is  it  you  speak  of;  what 

it  it  that  restrains  and  presses  on  you  ? '— <  This  form  of  seeming  flesh  and  blood,  that  bears 

ibont  an  imprisoned  and  penanced  spirit.'    Gracious  heaven,  how  he  looked  at  that  moment  t 

•0  mkI,  so  dim,  so  visionary.     My  eye  scarcely  fixed  his  form,  that  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 

(lariLOsss  that  surrounded  it.    '  Penanced,  indeed,*  said  I,  shuddering  with  partial  belief,  <  if 

imnared  in  snch  a  form.     But  how  wild,  how  monstrous  a  fiction  would  your  words  intimate. 

Gracious  heaven,  preserve  my  reason  while  I  look  at  you  I    Save  me  from  credulity,  that 

would  deprive  me  o{  the  very  use  of  my  senses,  that  would  make  me  the  victhn  of  a  horrid 

aid  impossible  dream  1    What  might  I  not  be  impelled  to  do  if  I  could  believe  you  ?    You 

might  make  me  a  murderer  were  I  resigned  to  your  influence*     No ;  this  midnight  visiting,  and 

the  terrors  with  which  you  would  fill  me,  are  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows  my  unnatural  father 

threatens  me  with.     I  see  the  malice  of  this  persecution.    Solitude  and  confinement,  and  the 

privation  of  all  that  attends  my  rank  and  time  of  life,  have  been  employed,  and  failed  to 

nbdoe  my  mind ;  and  now  he  sends  you,  you,  whom  nature  or  habit  has  indeed  made  fit  for 

tSMisenger  of  horror,  he  sends  you  to  depress  and  terrify  me ;  he  causes  voices  to  shriek  in 

the  passage,  and  sends  a  &ee  like  the  visage  of  the  damned  to  stare  at  me  when  I  start  from 

sqr  deep.     Gracious  heaven,'  said  I,  rising,  and  stung  with  heat  and  anguish  of  increasing 

fcar,  *  how  I  am  beset  I    These  are  not  his  last  resources,  he  will  persecute  me  to  madness. 

I  iball  shriek  existence  away  in  this  den ;  my  eye-strings  will  burst  at  some  horrible  sight ;  I 

ihall  die  the  death  of  fear,  and  die  it  in  solitude.     Ob,  turn  your  face  away ;  I  see,  I  feel  a  smilo 

of  mockery  and  torment  throngh  all  your  silence.    I  know  it,  I  know  you  will  be  here  to* 

noRow  night ;  I  shall  hear  your  shrieks  rising  through  tbe  darkness  and  winds  of  night. 

Thio  you  will  stand  btrfde  na  hi  ione  aiterec*  jbape^  or  perhaps  drag  me  from  my  sleep.'    I 
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had  worked  myself  to  a  frame  that  felt  and  witnessed  all  it  described.  'Away  t'  1  cried, 
dashing  myself  on  my  bed,  and  hiding  my  head  eagerly  In  my  cloak.  *  Away !  I  will  shut 
mine  eyes  and  not  look  upon  you.' — *  If  this  was  intended,*  said  he  calmly,  *  why  did  I  not  do 
it  before,  when  the  impression  would  have  been  more  forcible  from  its  being  unlooked  finr? 
And  why  do  I  throw  a  veil  over  the  visioned  form  of  my  nature,  and  confer  with  you  as 
xnan  with  man?  If  my  purpose  were  to  terrify  you,  would  I  have  acted  thus?' — <  I  know 
not ;  'tis  your  office  and  habit  to  deal  in  mystery,  to  torment  with  perplexity ;  if  it  be  not^ 
why  will  you  not  explicitly  declare  your  purpose  and  be  gone?  This  chamber  is  dark  enoogh 
without  your  presence.  Yet,  do  not,'  starting  up  and  grasping  his  hand,  <do  not  tcnigfat; 
to-morrow,  speak  to  me  to-morrow  at  noon,  and  I  will  listen  to  you.' — *  To-morrow  at  noon  I 
cannot,  I  shall  be  laid  in  my  dark  and  bloody  lair ;  I  cannot  walk  in  the  light  of  noon,  nor  utter  a 
voice  that  may  be  heard  by  man.' — *  Your  outward  form,'  said  I,  *  will  be  here.'—*  It  will  be 
bat  my  outward  form,'  said  he. — *  But  why  this  necessity  for  night  and  solitude  ?  Are  yoa 
an  owl,  or  a  raven,  that  must  haunt  in  ruins  and  hoot  by  moonlight  only  ?' — *  I  have  a  darker 
tale  to  tell  than  the  owl  that  sits  on  the  desolate  ruin,  than  the  raven  that  beattf  heavily  at 
the  window  of  the  dying.*—*  Then  forbear  to  tell  it,  for  I  will  not  hear  it,  and  leave  me;  the 
terrors  of  solitude  and  my  own  thoughts  are  enough.' — *  You  did  not  think  so  when  yoa 
forced  old  Michelo  to  the  west  tower,  to  watch  with  you  at  the  tomb,  when  you  pursued 
me  from  haunt  to  haunt,  and  almost  saw  me  at  the  task  which  may  not  be  seen.' — *  I  was  not 
then,'  said  I,  '  confined  in  this  prison,  and  therefore  I  was  not  permitted  to  speak  to  yoo. 
Strange  being,  who  can  at  once  lead  on  and  repel,  who  can  so  qualify  fear  with  curiosity,  who 
just  know  when  to  strengthen,  while  you  seem  to  remit  all  influence,  I  feel  I  can  remt  no 
longer.  You  are  possessed  of  every  avenue  to  the  human  mind ;  you  can  make  me  fear,  and 
desire,  and  retreat,  and  pause,  and  advance,  as  you  will ;  even  when  I  think  I  dread  you  most 
you  can  make  an  appeal  to  some  secret  and  cherished  object  of  desire,  that  distracts  me  with 
curiosity,  that  subdues  me  to  concession  and  entreaty.  I  feel  my  heart,  and  mind,  and  £ite 
are  at  your  disposal  or  your  sport.  You  have  been  with  me  in  solitude ;  yon  have  seen 
roe  when  no  eye  saw  me ;  you  have  overheard  my  thoughts  when  they  were  not  uttered. 
Go  on,  tell  me  what  you  will ;  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  or  to  know ;  go  on — I  fear,  I  feel 
I  must  believe  it  all.' 

***'Tl8  twenty  years  since  I  was  what  you  are  now,  a  mortal,  with  mortal  passions  and  habitf. 
'Tis  twenty  years  since  my  blood  flowed,  or  my  pulses  beat  with  life ;  when  they  did,  their 
current  was  keen  and  fiery ;  I  lived  the  life  of  sin  and  folly.  Heaven  and  holy  things  were 
far  from  my  thoughts.  The  power  whom  I  forsook,  forsook  me;  I  was  given  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind.  My  life  was  passed  in  a  blaze  of  wickedness,  and  cut  off  with  an  end  of  blood. 
I  was  dragged  to  the  grave  by  murderous  and  unhallowed  hands — hands  like  my  own,  on  fire 
with  wickedness,  and  drunk  with  blood— hands  that  I  am  appointed  to  see  every  night  held  np 
for  pardon,  and  to  tell  they  are  held  up  in  vain.     My  body  was  thrust  into  the  hole  where  yoa 

found  it,  and  my  soul ' — *  Where  did  it  go  ?     I  adjure  you,  stop  not  there ;  tell  me,  where 

did  your  soul  depart  to  ?* — *  I  must  not  tell,  nor  could  you  hear  the  secrets  of  the  world  of  sha- 
dows ;  my  taskers,  who  are  ever  around  me,  would  flash  upon  your  sight,  and  sweep  me  away 
before  you,  if  I  told  their  employment.  The  bare  sight  of  them  would  shrivel  yoa  to  dost^ 
and  heap  this  massy  tower  in  fragments  over  your  head  ;  you  must  not  cross  me  with  these 
questions,  nor  interrupt  me  while  I  speak ;  my  time  is  short,  and  my  words  measured  to  mef 
but  of  this  be  assured,  no  visions  of  moonstruck  fancy,  no  paintings  of  the  dying  mardeter, 
no  imaginings  of  religious  horror,  have  touched  upon  the  confines  of  the  world  of  woe.  After  a 
term  of  years,  (during  which  it  was  a  remission  of  sufferance  to  ride  the  night-mares  through 
the  dark  and  sickly  air ;  to  hide  me  in  the  foldings  of  the  sick  man's  curtains,  and  slowly  rise 
on  his  eye,  when  his  attendants  withdrew,  till  he  shrieked  to  them  to  return ;  to  wail  and  beckioo 
from  flood,  and  fell,  and  cavern,  till  the  wildered  passenger,  or  wandering  child  of  despair, 
plunged  after  me,  and  with  dying  eye  saw  who  had  waved  them  on  to  do  the  loathed  service  of 
the  foulest  of  fiendish  natures,  the  incubus,  and  the  vampire,  and  the  goule ;  to  bring  them 
from  the  various  elements  which  have  swallowed  them ;  their  unutterable  food,  onr  own 
corrupted  remains ;  to  see  the  very  worms  conscious,  and  dropping  firom  the  prey ;  to  feel  the 
]Mun  of  our  own  flesh  devoured  with  mortal  sensation  not  all  extinguished,  like  thefeSntfeeHngi 
of  pain  in  sleep,  just  vexbig  oar  dreams,  and  warring  on  the  outworks  of  lensitionX  after  a 
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term  of  years  thus  passed,  one  night,  when  the  evil  ones  were  lording  it  in  the  upper  air 
driven  on  by  the  flaky  forks  of  the  lightning,  the  sharpbolted  shot  of  the  hail,  and  the  hollo, 
and  shout,  and  laughter  of  the  revelling  host  of  darkness,  I  shrunk  into  the  recess  of  a  moun- 
tiin,  and  called  upon  its  riven  and  rocky  bowels  to  close  upon  me  -,  but  1  was  driven  still  on- 
ward ;  the  sides  of  the  mountain  groaned  under  the  fire-shod  and  hooky  feet  of  my  pursuerr. 
I  pressed  on  through  the  dark  passages,  through  secrets  of  nature  never  seen  by  sun,  clogged 
by  the  dews,  parched  with  the  airs,  seared  with  the  meteor  fires  of  this  dungeon  of  the  fabric 
of  tbe  world  ;  till  through  an  aperture  that  would  admit  all  their  armies,  I  flow  into  a  vastplain, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain,  where  piles  of  smouldering  and  charmed  rock,  inscribed  with 
forbidden  names,  repelled  the  escape  even  of  a  disembodied  spirit.  I  believed  this  to  bo  my 
final  bourne,  and  almost  thought  with  hope,  that  the  last  thunders  would  dash  even  this  ada- 
mantine prison  to  dust ;  but  I  was  deceived,  yea,  though  a  spirit  unblessed,  I  was  deceived  by 
hope.  This  had  been  a  vast  plain,  whereon,  in  elder  time,  stood  a  vast  city,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants ;  they  were  idolatrous  and  wicked,  and  invoked  the  powers,  and  studied  the  arts,  of 
tbe  dark  and  nether  world. 

**'  Therefore,  the  supreme  power  had  in  his  wrath  caused  a  vast  body  of  volcanic  fire  to  rise  out 
of  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  had  consumed  it,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  in  one  night,  while  tho 
stoncsy  and  mineral  masses,  and  solid  Are  spreading  around  and  arching  over  it,  formed  a  moun- 
tain around  it,  and  hid  its  name,  and  place,  and  memory  from  man  for  ever  and  ever.  It  was  now 
the  favoured  haunt  of  unclean  spirits;  none  others  could  find  their  way  to  it,  and  live.  There  I 
nw  forms  that  must  not  be  named,  nor  how  employed ;  I  shrunk  into  a  recess  from  tho  abhor- 
red lights ;  but  there  I  found  that  my  flight  had  been  involuntary,  that  nothing  was  less  meant 
than  a  respite  from  pain,  and  that  even  the  sport  of  devils  must  have  malignity.     In  that  recesf 
a  volume  of  fire,  fed  with  other  substance  than  earthly  fire,  sent  up  its  long,  flaky  spires  of  green, 
and  purple,  and  white ;  around  it,  impressed  on  the  rock,  and  flashing  out  in  its  shifting  light, 
were  the  forms  of  men  in  solid  sulphur,  or  molten  mineral,  or  those  fused  and  mingled  bodies, 
the  monstrous  birth  of  volcanic  throes  ;  they  were  a  company  of  sorcerers,  that  were  met  to  do 
their  dark  rites  on  the  very  night  that  they  were  caught,  and  blasted  by  fires  from  the  nether 
world.  They  remained  fixed  around  a  magic  fire  they  had  raised,  each  in  the  very  form  and  at- 
titude in  which  punishment  overtook  them,  melted  into  the  walls  of  tho  vast  temple  of  magic, 
where  they  were  assembled,  and  which  was  now  a  cavern  in  that  inward  region ;  each  still  bore 
tbe  frown  and  tbe  awe  of  the  potent  hour  in  their  smouldering  faces ;  each  still  was  armed  with 
ifgil,  and  teraph,  and  talisman.     In  the  heart  of  the  fire  lay  a  human  body,  unconsumed  for 
two  thousand  years ;  for  they  had  but  partially  raised  it  for  some  magic  purpose,  when  they 
were  destroyed ;  and  till  the  spell  was  reversed,  the  body  must  continue  there  for  ever.    But 
tbey  were  now  compelled  by  a  stronger  power  tiian  their  own,  by  the  power  of  my  companions, 
to  waken  firom  that  sleep  of  horrid  existence,  to  renew  the  unfinished  spell,  and  to  raise  the 
oorie  that  lay  in  the  flames.     They  obeyed,  for  they  could  not  resist  the  words  of  power ;  and 
they  felt  that  their  crime  was  become  their  punbbment.     It  was  a  sight  of  horror,  even  for 
an  unblessed  soul  to  see  them.     Rent  from  the  smoking  rocks,  that  they  wished  might  fall  on 
theni  and  bide  them ;  their  forms  of  metallic  and  rocky  cinder,  where  the  human  feature  hor- 
ribly straggled  through  burnt  and  blackening  masses,  discoloured  with  the  calcined  and  dingy 
hues  of  ftre,  purple,  and  red,  and  green ;  their  stony  eyes  rolling  with  strange  life;  their  sealed 
jaws  rent  open  by  sounds,  that  were  like  the  rush  of  subterrene  winds,  moving  arouud  the  fire, 
whose  conscious  flakes  pointed  and  wound  towards  them.     The  spell  was  finished— the  corse 
was  released,  and  the  living  dead  re-enclosed  in  their  shrouds  of  adamant.     Then  words  were 
uttered,  and  characters  wrought,  which  no  man  could  hear  and  live  ;  and  I,  for  further  pe- 
nanooi  was  compelled  to  enter  the  body  to  which  the  flmctlons  of  life  were  restored ;  and  to* 
which  I  must  be  confined,  till  my  term  of  sufibrance  was  abridged  by  the  Interment  of  my 
bones,  and  the  punishment  of  my  mortal  murderer.' — *  Stop,  stop,*  said  I,  vehemently,  *  f  canr 
neten  no  snore.     My  head  is  reeling ;  my  eyes  are  flashing  while  you  continue  to  speak  whllo 
I  look  on  you,  my  breath  Is  lost.     Can  man  believe  these  things  ?*    I  repeated  to  myself,  *can 
man   believe  these   things?  —  But,  oh,*  again  I  said  internally,  *can  man  invent  these 
thfaigt  ?— *  Yes,'  it  continued,  *  these  are  massive  bones  of  the  elder  time ;  this  tawny  skin 
was  darkened   by  a  sun    two  thousand   years    younger  than    that  which  lit    you  yes- 
terday.   It  was  the  body  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  ancient  city  that  was  raised  to  be  «m^l»i^ 
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in  the  dark  doings  of  witchery,  on  the  very  night  of  iU  destruction.  Oh,  think  what  it  is  to  b» 
again  pent  in  sinful  flesh,  without  the  power  or  desires  of  life ;  to  look  on  the  world  through 
the  dim  organs  of  death ;  to  see  men  as  shadows  moving  around  me,  and  to  be  a  sbadoir 
amongst  them ;  to  feel  all  the  objects  and  agenU  of  life  striking  on  my  quenched  perceptioii% 
as  faintly  as  the  images  of  sleep ;  but  to  be  terribly  awake  in  all  that  imagery,  those  mo. 
tions  that  are  hid  from  man — when  I  sit  among  you,  to  see  the  forms,  and  hear  the  voioet  I 
do ;  to  converse  with  the  dead,  and  yet  wander  among  the  living  I  How  can  I  lose  this  dreti 
sense  of  another  state  of  existence  ?  It  can  be  acquired  by  no  living  being,  but  can  never  bs 
lost  by  the  dead-4f  any  dead  are  tasked  like  me.  I  cannot  tea  you  what  words  are  wfaispend 
to  me,  nor  what  shapes  are  beside  me  now.' 

**  Alternate  bursu  of  enthusiam  and  fear  were  visiting  my  mind,  like  the  alternate  roA 
and  ebb  of  an  ocean-wave,  as  he  spoke.  I  had  uttered  my  last  words  under  the  influeoee  if 
fear,  and  now  I  spoke  alike  involuntarily  under  the  other  impulse.  *  You  can,  you  mmt 
let  me  behold  those  forms ;  I  must  hear  those  sounds.  Are  the  secrets  of  another  woiU  so 
near  me,  and  cannot  I  lay  hold  on  them?'—*  You  cannot ;  these  things  man  may  not  behold; 
and  live.'—*  I  would  haxard  life  itself;*  said  I,  with  fhmtio  eagerness,  *  to  look  on  tben.*^ 
'  Mortal,  perverse  and  fond,  you  would  throw  away  life  to  feed  an  unhallowed  curiosity ;  and 
you  listen  without  emotion  to  a  spirit  in  despair  that  cries  to  you  for  remission  and  rest  dnm 
the  pit  where  there  is  no  water.'—'  Me  i— to  me  this  appeal  1  Who  cries  to  me  ?  What  nrasl 
I  do,  or  how  am  I  involved  ?  Oh  !  do  not  call  on,  do  not  come  to  me.  I  fear  the  soarei  if 
death  are  gathering  about  me  while  I  confer  with  you.  Be  satisfied ;  you  have  filled  me  with 
horrors ;  you  have  kindled  in  my  mind  a  fire  that  can  never  be  quenched.  Be  satisfied,  and 
depart.  This  is  a  wild  hour,  fuU  of  dark  thoughU  and  hauntings  from  the  power  of  ewlL 
Leave  me.  I  have  heard  too  much ;  I  have  thought  too  much.'—.*  No,  I  cannot  leave  jcni 
I  must  not  leave  you.  Every  night  my  visit  must  bo  repeated ;  every  night  my  tale  mutt  be 
told  perhaps  by  oUier  voices  than  mine.  Long  was  the  name  of  my  deliverer  withheld.  I  ww 
driven  around  the  world  for  years,  the  sport  of  the  elements,  the  outcast  of  man,  unknown 
by  and  unknowing  all,  yet  compelled  every  night  to  visit  the  place  where  ray  boeet  deetf 
unblest ;  and  measure  every  night,  with  groans  that  would  thrill  a  spirit  to  hear,  the  gnwiad 
to  the  chapel  with  my  strange  load,  rend  up  the  earth  with  my  own  hands,  and  place  il  in  oft 
unhallowed  grave,  while  the  fiends  who  watch  the  lost  souls  in  those  vaults,  with  hewl  wad 
charmed  tapers,  mocking  the  absent  rite,  would  cast  it  forth  again,  and  bear  it  with  lai^  and 
ban  to  that  blood-sprinkled  hole  where  it  cannot  rest  It  was  a  weary  way  for  me  to  wander 
every  night  to  that  spot,  though»the  sun  had  set  on  me  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  At  length  I 
was  permitted  to  enter  this  castle,  in  a  character  that  procured  me  exemption  from  the  peiw 
secution  of  frequent  notice,  and  of  being  compelled  to  mingle  much  with  human  beiagi ;  yeC^ 
secluded  as  I  was,  the  domestics  noticed,  feared,  and  watched  me,  and  were  pani^ied  for 
their  curiosity.  Here  I  learned  who  was  to  free  me  from  my  dark  thrall.  Annibal  di  MoA- 
torio,  it  is  you.  You  must  collect  my  unburiod  bones ;  you  must  lay  them  in  holy  earth,  witb 
needful  and  decent  rite,  with  bell  and  blessing  of  holy  men.  Annibal  di  Montorio^  your  todi 
does  not  end  here.  From  the  groaning  ground,  from  the  ground  where  my  ranrder  waa  doBi^ 
there  comes  a  voice,  whose  cry  is  "  blood  for  blood.** ' 

**  <  Stop,  stop,  before  I  run  wild ;  I  must  not  hear  these  words,  and  deserve  to  Uve ;  t 
know  their  terrible  meaning ;  I  know  whom  they  point  to ;  but  it  is  impossible,  it  is  unnatural, 
it  is  perdition  ;  I  must  not  listen  to  you,  I  dare  not ;  you  are  indeed,'  (my  thoughts  aiiridig 
into  solemnity),  *  you  are  indeed  what  you  say  you  are,  an  evil  spirit.  Such  things  as  yon 
have  told  me,  man  could  not  conceive^  man  could  not  relate.  I  believe  it  all,  and  I  bellefn 
you  are  a  tempting  spirit,  a  spirit  of  lies— lull  of  horrible  suggestions.  Oh,  Maria,  my  braina 
wheel  round;  but  to  think  on  what  you  have  darkly  led  me  to  1  Away  from  me— avaunt  tbon 
adversary !  Whatever  you  are,  you  savour  strongly  of  the  power  that  prompts  yon.  A 
moment,  and  I  shall  see  you  fly  shrieking  and  defeated,  surrounded  by  hooting  imps,  goaded 
with  talon  and  fang.  Oh,  look  not  at  me  thus  I  I  pity  you,  by  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  I 
pity  and  will  pray  for  you !  All  oflSces  of  grace  and  love,  mass  and  prayer,  and  pilgrimage, 
shall  be  done  for  you ;  your  bones  shall  lay  in  holy  earth,  with  cross  and  relio,  and  holy  water, 
and  ceremonies  to  drive  away  the  power  that  has  you  in  dark  durance ;  all  things  that  maj 
do  peace  to  a  parted  soul  sholl  be  done  for  you ;  but  further,  name  it  not,  hint  it  not ;  I  will 
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not  hear  won  speak  again.  Do  not  look  at  mo  with  that  dark  meaning  eye ;  I  know  who  he 
is ;  I  know  all — but  some  other  hand— —Who  made  me  an  angel  of  vengeance,  to  ride  air  hi 
the  terror  of  my  purpose  through  the  bowels  of  nature,  through  the  shriek  of  mankind, 
tbrongfa  the  blood  of  a  father  ?* 

^  Ippolito,  if,  from  these  brols  en  sentences  of  fear  and  aversion,  you  cannot  discover  the 
meaning  I  ascribed  to  the  words  of  the  phantom,  I  dare  not  tell  it  more  explicitly.  Ho  under- 
stood me  well.  '  You  perceive  my  purpose,  then ;  with  the  purposes  of  destiny,  it  is  the 
fame  thing  to  be  discovered  and  obeyed.  But  you  are  full  of  the  flesh  and  fleshly  fours.  You 
have  not  yet  attained  that  sad  and  lonely  exemption  from  mortal  feeling  which  is  marked  on 
the  brow  of  the  agent  of  fate.  You  have  not  stood  in  the  thick  cloud  of  your  purpose,  from 
whieh  the  lightnings  and  thunderings  issuing,  terrify  the  congregation  of  mankind.  But  we 
shall  meet  again.* — *  Never— oh,  never!  By  every  holy  name,  if  holy  name  have  power  over 
yoo,  I  entreat  yon  to  depart :  haunt  me  no  more ;  you  can  drive  me  to  despair,  but  never  to 
gailt.  Begone,  I  adjure  you  and  command  you ;  we  must  meet  no  more.  I  know  not  to 
what  the  terrors  of  your  presence  might  drive  ;  madness  or  worse  than  madness  threatens  mo 
wfale  I  look  at  you.  Your  words  have  sunk  into  my  soul ;  nothing  shaH  ever  remove  them  ; 
your  appearance  and  your  tale  can  never  be  fbrgotteo  ;  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  them.  If 
yon  Talve  the  welfisre  and  salvation  of  an  immortal  soul,  leave  me,  and  never  see  me  more.* 

**  He  shook  his  head  monmfully.  The  motion  continued  so  long,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a  look  so  disconsolate,  that  twice  and  thrice  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  doubted  that  their 
iraaknasf  gave  a  vibrating  motion  to  what  I  saw.  At  length  he  spoke.  *  My  visits  are 
hivolaatary.  I  was  constrained  to  wander  over  the  earth  till  I  found  the  being  destined  by 
Uit»  to  give  reot  and  atonement  to  my  corse  and  spirit ;  and  now  that  I  have  found  you,  your 
flws  shadow,  your  own  limbs,  your  own  oonseiousness,  and  heart,  and  soul,  cannot  be  more 
intlamte  and  ever-present  companions  to  you  than  I  and  my  terrible  tale  shall  be.  I  will 
visit  yea  every  night ;  I  will  hover  r^und  you  all  day ;  my  whispers  shall  never  leave  your  ears,^ 
»er  my  pmeBce  your  fkmcy.  Fly  from  me ;  plunge  into  other  scenes  and  employments ; 
change  yenr  eeantry,  yonr  character,  your  habits ;  I  will  follow  you  through  all  space ;  1  will 
five  with  you  through  all  life ;  the  eternal  will  has  wedded  me  to  you.  Suspend  the  swelling 
ef  the  seat  arrest  the  moon  in  her  course,  change  all  things  beneath  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
then  despair  of  driving  me  from  you.  The  powers  of  both  worlds  are  alike  armed  against 
year  Smpions  opposition.  Hell  will  not  remit  its  torments,  nor  Heaven  reverse  its  decrees.  I 
may  hanit  you  in  more  terrible  shape ;  I  may  speak  to  you  in  a  voice  that  resembles  the 
■tfthing  tidica  of  the  lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone ;  your  reason  may  desert  you 
li  the  Btmggle,  but  I  must  pursue  you  till  my  body  and  soul  are  at  peace.  Then,  when  the 
great  blew  is  stmek*  (his  eye  rolled,  and  hte  figure  spread),  *  and  the  thunder,  the  long- with* 
hdd  tfannder  of  heaven,  to  smiting  into  dust  these  dark  and  bloodsteeped^towers ;  then» 
QMO,  and  Ibr  the  last  time,  you  shall  see,  in  my  original  form,  bestriding  these  blasted  battle- 
Mentis  a  giaiit*shape  of  fire,  rending  up  the  vaults  where  murder  has  slept  for  ages,  and  pouring 
out  to^y  the  guilty  secrets  of  a  house  whose  records  of  crimes  and  of  disasters  shall  end  in  me.' 

**  I  attempted  to  interrupt  him,  or  to  forbear  to  listen  to  him  in  vain ;  I  might  as  well  have 
iatemipted  the  ravings  of  the  sybil,  or  arrested  the  storm  of  heaven.  He  rushed  on  the  ear 
and  aoid  with  a  flood  of  sound  and  thought  that  left  the  hearer  gasping,  bewildered,  staring 
aronnd  to  see  had  the  voice  issued  f^om  above,  from  beneath ;  were  the  walls  around  him 
ia  motioii,  or  was  the  ground  beneath  him  heaving  and  yawning  with  those  terrible  sounds. 
TQl  he  had  ceased,  so  suspended  was  my  mind,  I  did  not  perceive  I  was  in  darkness.  Thia 
eirouDitaBce,  whidi  I  had  determined  to  watch  tenaciously,  again  escaped  me  in  the  conflision 
of  By  thoughts.  I  held  up  the  glimmerings  of  my  lamp ;  they  showed  me  his  figure  dimly 
retiring,  but  in  what  direction  I  could  not  discover  in  the  wide  blackness  of  my  vault  Quitting 
■y  kam  and  extending  both  arms,  I  felt  around  me,  calling  on  him,  till  the  echoee  of  my 
vaioe^  ie  fencifhlly  aggravated,  and  modified  to  a  thousand  wild  tones,  in  those  long  passages^ 
oane  fisarfblly  hack  to  my  ear,  and,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  I  drew  in  my  arms,  lest  I  should 
eaeemiter  hii^  or  acme  other  strange  touch,  fireeting  up  my  limbs  with  its  chilling  gripe. 

**  y^hnk  I  retreated  to  my  bed  I  expected  a  terrible  night ;  but  I  found  that  the  energy  of 
Mf  fBcfiBga  wai  a  balance  fbr  their  wild  agitation.     I  was  too  much  out  of  the  sphere  of 
natiurt  to  be  anaUed  hr  its  fbart.    To  every  start  and  stirring  of  nneasy  thought  I 
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leli  myself  replying  with  a  power  of  resiitancv  and  careless  defiance  I  had  never  felt  befon^ 
and  that  now  1  wondered  I  felt.  I  slept  heavily  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  andistmtcd 
by  dream  or  start  of  fear. 

"  The  next  day,  when  I  awoke,  I  looked  around  me  with  a  new  sensation.  I  spread  ovt 
my  hands,  and  said  to  myself^  almost  audibly,  I  am  a  new  creature.  I  rose,  and  strode  aerM 
my  room  with  the  proud  step  of  one  who  was  elevated  above  the  feelings  and  daias  «( 
nature.  I  felt  that  I  had  held  communion  with  the  inmate  of  another  world  ;  of  that  world 
4K>  awful  to  our  fears,  so  remote  from  our  conceptions.  I  felt  a  shadowy  dignity  spraidi^ 
around  me.  A  feeling  of  pride,  without  the  grovelling  and  precarious  qualities  of  eart^f 
pride,  bore  me  up ;  1  felt  myself  superior  to  kings  and  all  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth.  '  WbSt 
is  their  power?'  said  I,  internally;  *it  lasts  for  a  few  hours,  and  worms,  like  themsdnii 
tremble  beneath  it.  To  secure  it  they  consult  with  man ;  they  arm  men,  tremble  for  its  pis- 
4ervation,  and  are  annihilated  by  its  loss.  But  the  power  with  which  I  am  invested  eaUeads  It 
a  future  and  unending  state.  Dependent  on  me  is  the  state  of  beings  whose  sabstaiMoii 
indissoluble,  and  whose  duration  is  eternal.  To  solicit  my  aid  the  laws  of  heaven  are  chwigil, 
and  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  eternity  rent  in  twain.  I  can  fix  in  passiveness,  or  bind  doioiis 
torment,  beings  who  could,  if  they  were  let  loose,  scatter  and  ravish  the  system  and  oiiHwati 
in  which  I  live ;  and  I  can  do  this  by  powers  beyond  the  most  magnified  powers  of  my  natws;  j 
f>owers  peculiarly  and  exclusively  intrusted  to  me,  and  for  a  period  beyond  that  of  my  oim  »^ 
Jife,  perhaps  beyond  that  of  mankind.*  | 

"  The  ghastly  character  of  these  new  powers  was  lost  in  these  contemplations,  or  ratheftis    j 
that  strong  flow  of  renewed  spirits  with  which  every  creature  enters  on  another  day,  oeei- 
pied  by  a  peculiar  train  of  thought,  and  illuminated  by  a  bright  and  mommg  sun.     lUfhoi  I  .; 
•did  look  around,  the  few  external  objects  the  circuit  of  my  prison  furnished,  all  became,  to  oiy   ^ 
grasping  and  expanded  frame  of  feeling,  converted  into  fuel  for  them.    Their  impressloBi    : 
diversified  my  thoughts  without  diminishing  them.     I  looked  on  the  sun,  or  ratbeff  on  the   ; 
reflections  that,  chequered  with  the  heavy  casement-work,  f^ll  on  the  thick  arches  of  mj 
ffindows ;  I  looked  on  him  as  if  I  could  have  controlled  and  turned  his  beams  backward.    I 
•thought  with  contempt  of  his  task,  employed  in  lighting  myriads  of  half-animated  creatnres  to 
wquit  animal  sleep  for  mental  lethargy,  a  night  of  drowsiness  for  a  day  of  vacancy ;  in  calliBg 
up  beings  exactly  the  same  since  he  first  dawned  on  earth,  through  exactly  the  same  taski, 
and  to  exactly  the  same  repose. 

'*  And  I  thought  of  myself,  set  apart  by  the  hand  of  heaven  to  work  a  secret  and  soblioiS 
purpose ;  to  ope  the  hidden  book  of  crimes,  and  read  them  to  an  appalled  world ;  to  griper 
Jike  Sampson,  the  main  props  of  the  fabric  of  iniquity,  and  bear  it  to  the  ground,  cnuhed 
under  its  huge  and  scattering  ruin.  I  thought  that  to  the  record  of  my  life  the  heart  of  msB 
would  cling,  by  its  most  vital  hopes  and  fears,  by  its  fond  interest  in  life,  and  ita  trerobUoK 
jolicitude  of  futurity ;  while  the  histories  of  nations,  and  kingdoms,  and  chiefs,  the  ephemenl 
bubbles  of  time,  mouldered  away  in  their  hands.  I  looked  on  the  walls  of  my  prison  wtthii 
contempt,  a  secret,  invidious  contempt.  <  Yes,'  said  I,  '  ye  may  frown  and  lower,  ye  msjr 
•deepen  your  shadows,  and  make  your  fastenings  tenfold  more  strong ;  every  wind  of  heaven 
may  blow  on  you,  till  your  cement  hardens  into  solid  rock  and  your  pile  is  a  pile  of  adamant 
But,  before  the  arm  of  Him  who  beckons  mo  to  his  strong  bidding,  ye,  and  ail  earthly  obstmc- 
iions,  shall  pass  away  like  smoke.  Ye  may  look  grim  on  other  prisoners ;  children  of  earth 
may  languish  out  their  unmarked  and  valueless  lives  here  ;  they  may  look  up,  shuddering,  to 
jrour  iron  roof,  and  say,  "  From  hence  is  no  redemption  ;**  but  what  are  ye  to  me,  whom  the 
Power  that  leads  can  bring  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  can  snatch  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  can  bid  the  elements  fall  back ;  yea,  can  make  the  very  grave  give  up  again,  **  became 
lie  hath  need  of  me  ?*" 

"  I  paused  over  these  reflections.  My  mind  was  filled  with  a  terrible  courage,  a  dari«( 
elevation,  a  wild  and  gloomy  sublimity.  The  sensation  of  fear  was  the  ground  of  all  ipf 
feelings ;  but  it  was  fear  purified  from  all  grossness  of  earthly  mixture  or  infirmity.  I  .was 
the  associate,  not  the  prey,  of  unearthly  beings.  I  was  no  longer  grasping  at  a  shred  of  the 
falling  mantle  of  the  prophet,  but  sailing  up  in  his  fiery  chariot,  careering  through  the  extent 
of  space,  and  bending  the  forms  of  the  elements  to  my  progress  and  my  power.  For  hours! 
walked  up  and  down  my  prison,  which  was  spacious  and  lofty,  but  whose  limits  seeiMd  to 
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4rive  back  my  breath— ray  velocity  increasing,  my  frame  mantling  and  throbbing,  my  mind 
aoariog  at  every  step,  till  the  hour  of  my  attendant's  appearing  was  long  elapsed. 

**  This  scarcely  produced  an  impression  on  me.  At  length  I  heard  a  step  approach,  and 
a  key  inserted  in  the  door.  My  senses  had  been  so  quickened  by  the  habit  of  intense  obser- 
%atioQ  on  the  trivial  circumstances  that  exercised  thum,  that  I  perceived  at  once,  from  the 
ik>w  and  irregular  manner  in  which  the  key  was  turned,  that  it  was  not  held  by  the  usual 
hand.  I  had  scarce  time  to  notice  this,  when  it  burst  open  with  an  Impetuous  movement^ 
as  if  my  gaoler  was  incensed  at  the  delay,  and  Filippo,  half  sobbing,  half  shouting,  was  at 
ay  feet.  I  never  experienced,  never  will  again  experience,  perhaps,  so  strong  a  proof  of 
the  mutability  of  human  feelings.  In  a  moment  all  within  and  around  me  was  changed.  I 
was  rejoiced  to  compound  between  the  dark  and  cloudy  elevation  of  my  mind,  and  the  warm» 
bnmble,  sheltered  feelings  that  the  sight  of  a  htunan  creature,  my  fellow  in  the  flesh,  it» 
liBrmities  and  affections,  and  who  appeared  to  have  some  kindness  towards  me,  excited.  I 
r^foiced  to  descend  ttom  the  precipice  of  aerial  ^jKistence,  and  claim  kindred  with  man.  For 
Mae  time  I  permitted  his  emotions  to  flow  on  unrestrained.  I  was  soothed  and  delighted 
bj  ItBeling  his  warm  tears  and  kisses  raining  on  my  hands,  my  vesture,  my  knees,  with  rapid 
nd  impatient  delight.  I  was  only  moved  to  disturb  him  by  the  consideration  that  we  were* 
perhaps,  observed,  and  that  the  unequivocal  marks  of  his  regard  might  expose  him  to  danger* 
I  endeavoured  to  raise  him.  He  understood  and  answered  my  fears.  There  was  no  one 
aeor  us,  he  said,  no  one  dreamed  of  watching  or  suspecting  us ;  all  was  entrusted  to  himp. 
thanks  to  the  saints,  and,  above  all,  his  patron  Filippo,  that  enabled  him  to  deceive  my 
fMher,  and  even  that  fiend- monk,  as  he  called  the  confessor,  with  vehement  bitterness. 

**  I  could  not  suppress  my  astonishment  at  his  appearance  and  his  information.  I  had 
belleted  myself  shut  out  from  all  the  world,  from  the  approach  or  sympathy  of  man ;  least  of 
an  did  I  believe  that  one  exposed  to  the  persecution  which  had  immured  me,  should  be 
permitted  to  visit  me  in  freedom.  But  It  was  in  vain  to  pour  question  on  question :  Filippo's 
eagerness  and  delight  overbore  and  actually  silenced  me  for  the  first  half  hour,  and  scarcely 
even  then  could  I  obtain  a  coherent  account  of  the  means  that  had  again  brought  us  together. 

** 'Oh,  signer  !*  said  he,  ' do  you  remember  that  last  terrible  night,  when  you  paused  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  threw  open  that  dark  door  ?  and  you  entered  it  so  pale,  I  thought  I 
hsd  beheld  you  going  into  your  tomb ;  but  I  had  scarce  time  to  think  of  anything,  when  I 
wu  thrust  back  as  I  attempted  to  follow  them,  and  the  key  turned  on  me  in  the  passage. 
Ikaew  not  what  they  intended.  I  feared  all  things  that  were  terrible.  But  there  was  a 
hstviness  over  me ;  whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  the  sudden  amaze  that  hod  seiiod 
U,  or  the  watching,  or  the  strange  doings  of  the  night,  I  know  not,  but  I  sat  down  on  the 
fKNind  and  wrapped  my  head  in  my  mantle,  and  continued  still  but  not  insensible ;  it  was  a 
Urange  mood,  signor,  now  that  I  recall  it.  I  felt  no  fear,  I  uttered  no  complaint ;  yet  I 
believed  I  had  not  long  to  live.  I  listened  stupidly  to  steps  approaching,  though  I  thought 
they  were  the  steps  of  some  one  appointed  to  dispatch  me.  But  when  I  heard  them  coming 
yet  nearer,  and  felt  that  I  must  raise  my  head  and  look  on  what  was  so  near  me,  I  uttered  a 
load  cry,  though  without  any  distinct  notion  of  pain  or  danger.  It  was  the  monk.  He  raised 
ne  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  bade  me  follow  him.  Queen  of  heaven  1  through  what  places 
dkl  be  lead  me.  What  a  prize  to  the  Inquisition  or  to  a  banditti  would  this  castle  be,  with  its 
pusages,  and  vaults,  and  chambers  in  the  solid  wall,  without  window  or  loophole,  or  a  single 
avenue  of  human  comfort,  and  air  that  our  lamp  could  scarce  burn  in — air  like  the  breathings 
if  a  vault.  I  felt  I  should  die — die  a  certain  and  miserable  death,  if  I  were  left  there,  even 
without  violence  or  hardship;  but  I  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  from  the  monk  the  slightest  hint 
of  what  he  intended  to  do  with  mo.  Often  I  thought  that  I  was  as  strong  as  he,  that  there 
wu  BO  one  near  to  assist  either  of  us,  that  if  I  even  extinguished  the  light  and  trusted  to  the 
windings  of  those  vaults  for  concealment  or  escape,  it  would  be  better  than  to  go  on  like  an 
OK  to  the  slaughter.  These  thoughts  often  came  to  me,  and  often  I  half  raised  my  eye  to  the 
dark  &ce  beside  me,  to  see  was  it  assailable,  was  it  like  the  face  of  man  that  is  liable  to  weak- 
ness or  danger.  But  oh,  signor,  I  drew  it  away  again  without  hope.  There  is  nothing  like 
flun  about  him.  I  fear  no  man  ;  I  could  cling  to  life  and  grapple  for  it  as  keenly,  if  I  knew 
ny  weapons  and  my  compeer,  as  any  man  in  Italy ;  but  when  I  am  near  that  monk,  I  feel— 
oh|  I  know  not  how.    The  air  that  comes  from  him  is  chill ;  his  large  dead  eye  fixes  me,  the 
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toaef  of  his  voice  come  over  me  like  the  roll  of  distant  thunder  at  night,  when  we  half  fear 
to  listen,  and  half  to  shut  it  out  Is  he  not  a  strange  beuig,  signer  ?'  said  he,  taming  sud- 
denly, and  fixing  his  dark  eyes,  distended  with  fear,  on  me. 

'* '  He  is,  indeed,'  said  I,  involuntarily;  *hut,'  after  a  pause,  'proceed,  Fillppo.' 

**  *  Do  you  believe  him  to  be  indeed  a  man  like  ourselves?'  he  continued,  with  increasing 
eagerness,  and  visage  stfll  lengthening.  *  I  know  not ;  I  cannot  tell ;  I  beseech  thee  to  speak 
no  more  of  him ;  go  on  with  thy  own  narrative,  but  mention  him  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  it'-->  Well,  signor,  I  passed  four  days  in  darkness  and  solitude ;  but  how  shall  I  pro- 
ceed if  I  am  not  permitted  to  mention  the  monk?  He  was  the  only  person  I  thought  oC  the 
only  person  I  saw,  except  you.  Ob,  signor,  think  what  it  is  to  pass  four  days  in  total  soHtude, 
in  total  darkness,  except  when  he  visited  me  with  my  scanty  portion  of  food ;  and  then,  by  the 
dim  light  he  carried,  I  could  partly  see  the  vast  and  shapeless  darkness  of  my  vault  "Twas 
strange,  signor,  but  I  saw  it  better  in  his  absence.  When  the  light  was  brought  into  ny 
prison  a  mist  seemed  to  hang  over  every  object ;  a  kind  of  tremulous,  blue  dampness  spread 
an  beyond  the  edges  of  that  pale  lamp ;  but  no  sooner  was  It  removed  than  all  the  dark  nooks 
and  comers  which  I  had  never  seen,  came  strong  and  dear  before  my  eyes.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  wrapped  my  head  tight  and  tighter  in  my  doak ;  in  vain  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  in  the 
^Uurfc ;  these  things  are  not  before  me ;  I  am  in  a  dose  sheltered  comer  where  nothing  is 
i4>proadiing  me,  and  from  which  nothing  is  moving  me ;  yet  still — stUl  would  I  seem  to  mysdf 
wandering  on,  thrusting  myself  down  some  steep,  dark  descent,  rooting  in  some  gloomy  nook, 
fdlowing  some  strange  light  that  glimmered  and  flitted  before  me,  tOl,  all  on  a  sudden,  aome 
haggard  foce  edging  the  dark  comer,  would  grin  and  chatter  at  me.  Then  I  would  fed  mysdf 
shrinking  back  to  my  straw,  and  still  it  would  pursue  me,  and  still  it  would  seem  to  rustle 
through  my  cloak,  and  peep  at  me  in  every  fold ;  for  still  I  seemed  to  se^  though  my  eyes 
wero  dosed,  and  though  I  was  in  utter  darllness.' 

^  Melancholy  as  this  account  was,  I  yet  was  delighted  with  human  commmiication,  and 
tdth  an  opportunity  of  comparing  feelings  diiTcront  from  my  own  hi  a  similar  situation. 

^  <  Ah,  signor,  said  FDIppo,  eamestly,  *  how  happy  aro  gentlemen  of  learning,  learned  s^nors^ 
that  can  search  into  theh*  own  minds,  and  recall  their  reading,  and  frame  convenatlons^  and 
have  all  they  ever  knew  or  loved  with  them  in  their  captivity  and  londiness  byibrce  of  mind. 
I' thought  I  never  should  fed  that  deep  and  heavy  solitude  if  I  could  recollect  sometfaiog  to 
think  o^  something  that  would  take  me  out  of  that  dark  place,  and  set  me  among  things  and 
people  that  I  once  was  happy  with.  Heaven  help  me !  I  knew  nothing  to  drive  that  londy 
feeSng  ftam  my  heart.  All  I  could  do,  I  did.  I  repeated  aU  the  prayers  my  unde  Ifidida 
had  taught  me  whenever  my  food  was  brought ;  for  I  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  hour, 
and  I  tried  to  recollect,  as  well  as  I  could,  some  verses  of  Ariosto,  which  I  had  heard  a  reci- 
tator  at  Naples  pronounce.  I  found  my  memory  marvellously  improved  by  darkness  and 
solitude ;  many  lines  I  had  long  forgotten  came  fr^  to  my  mind;  I  repeated  them  over  and 
over  again ;  nay,  I  even  added  some  to  them,  very  unlike  the  original  indeed ;  but  what  would 
not  a  solitary  prisoner  resort  to,  and  find  interesting  ?  Still  there  was  a  loneliness  and  empti» 
ness  within  me,  a  want  of  emplojnnent  and  of  thought  I  envied  even  the  grfm  and  silent 
being  tiiat  came  with  my  food.  He  had  doors  to  lock,  and  passages  to  pass»  and  something  to 
be  employed  in.  And  oh,  how  t  envied  such  as  you,  signor,  who  have  a  power  of  filling  up 
an  solitude,  of  reading  over  your  books,  and  conversing  with  your  friends,  though  both  are 
far  iW>m  you  T 

**  When  FOippo  said  this  I  blushed  involuntarily.  I  reconected  how  little  of  this  praise  of 
fdicity  belonged  to  me ;  and  I  felt  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  dreumstances  to  reduce 
minds  to  the  same  level,  to  strip  us  of  the  trappings  of  locality,  and  show  what  a  kindred  vtin 
of  suffering  and  weakness  rans  through  the  breast  of  us  aU,  if  the  removal  of  outward  dfrtino- 
tlons  permits  us  to  detect  and  to  trace  its  affinities. 

**  *  But  proceed,  FOippo ;  the  period  of  your  total  solitude  was  only  four  nights  you  told 
me.*—*  Tes,  signor,  it  was  on  the  fourth  evening  that  the  confessor,  after  bringing  my  food, 
and  waiting  tiU  I  had  finished  it,  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  prepare  to  quit  the  vault  He 
has  so  absolute  a  manner  with  him,  that  all  power  of  mquiry  or  resistance  dies  within  me  when 
he  qpeaks.  I  followed  him  without  a  word,  and  knew  not,  as  he  led  me  on,  whether  it  was  to 
death  or  life.    I  began,  however,  to  mistrust  that  it  was  the  former,  when  I  percdved  that  he 
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WM  oonducting  im  to  your  fkther't  qNulment.  It  was  evening  1  but  the  tapen  were  already 
lit,  for  your  father  hates  the  darkneii.  When  I  entered  the  room  he  was  standing.  Thero 
was  another  figure  there  which  I  saw  bat  dimly ;  for  my  eyes  were  weak,  and  my  Umbs  reeled 
under  roe.  Your  fttther  looked  at  me  with  astonishment  *  Is  this  Filippo  V  said  he,  tnmhig 
to  the  monk ; '  this  spectre— this  shadow — is  it  FUippo?'  I  was  sabdned  to  a  childish  weak- 
neis  by  my  confinement.  His  voice  somMied  compassionately.  What  voice  would  not  be 
delightful  after  a  sOenoe  of  four  days  ?  I  attempted  to  supplicate ;  I  believed  him  touched  by 
the  spectacle  he  bad  made  me ;  but  my  voice  (ailed  me,  and  I  stood  trembling  aud  sHeut 
before  him.  *  Filippo,'  taki  he,  *  you  see  the  consequences  of  diiobedience ;  yon  fed  that  I 
have  apower  to  punish,  which  it  is  vain  for  you  to  provoke  or  oppose.  I  know  you  to  be  aot  teoa- 
pable  of  reflection,  not  of  a  vulgar  mhid,  and  therefore  I  deign  to  reason  with  you.  if  romantic 
boys  and  inquisitive  menials  are  permitted  to  rove  about  discovering  or  hiventing  wonders,  what 
femily  con  repose  hi  honour,  what  individual  can  rest  in  peace  ?  I  am  not  admittfaig  that  yen 
can  discover  anything  that  would  tend  but  to  your  own  confusion ;  but  even  the  misfortunes  of 
«n  illustrious  family,  if  extensively  known,  involve  a  species  of  disgrace  from  the  prajudices  ef 
■odety  ;  at  least  tbSy  are  unfit  for  a  domestic's  tongue  to  sport  with,  and  to  scatter  around.' 

**  All  he  said  appeared  candid  and  condescending ;  the  voice  of  gentleness,  of  human  feeU 
ing,  was  rare  and  delightful  to  me ;  1  felt  it  convey  shame  and  conviction  to  me ;  I  inwardly 
oondemned  myielf  for  curiosity  and  disobedience ;  J  attempted  to  (alter  out  an  excuse ;  he  in- 
terrupted me.  *  It  is  enough/  said  he,  '  I  meant  not  to  crush  you,  but  to  correct  you.  Yoo 
have  sufTersd  enough :  but  as  long  as  the  influence  of  your  young  master  might  expose  you 
to  repeated  danger,  I  should  be  to  blame  tor  your  second  offence,  if  I  expose  yon  to  it  Qo 
hence,  tberefore»  and  if  gratitude  can  bind  you,  you  are  bound  to  me.  Marco  here  will  conduct 
you  to  the  house  where  my  Apnlion  steward  will  call  in  a  few  days,  to  bring  you  with  hfan  to 
my  estates  there ;  he  has  my  directions  to  settle  you  there  in  a  rituation  little  Inferior  to  his 
owi^  where  you  may  learn  habits  of  regularity  and  obedience.  Do  not  oppress  me  with  your 
thanks— I— I  do  not  wish  to  hear  them,'  I  attempted  to  utter  some  incoherent  sounds  of 
gratltttde ;  but  he  repelled  me  with  impatience  that  confounded  me.  '  I  will  have  no  more 
of  this— I  cannot  bear  it.  Will  you  not  take  him  from  me,  father  ?'  I  fbrbore  to  speak.  *  Set 
out  Immediately,'  said  he,  'night  is  the  best  thne :  to-morrow  will  brbg  you  te  your  journey's 
Md ;  and  Marco  will  be  your  guide.'  He  reUred,  attended  by  his  confessor.—'  Come,  lUlow- 
tfaveller,'  said  Marco,  advancing,  'shall  we  set  out?  night  is  gathering  Out* 

"  I  DOW  saw  him  distinctly  for  the  first  thne ;  he  was  a  strange,  ferodous-lookfaig  fellow ;  I 
BMrveUed  to  see  such  a  one  hi  the  count's  apartment,  among  whoee  virtues  condesoensioa  wai 
ntvir  very  distinguished ;  but  everything  around  me  was  marvellous,  and  the  sight  of  Maroo^ 
«i  ho  was  called,  was  forgotten  in  the  condescension  of  the  count,  and  the  suddenness  of  my 
uim  deliverancew  I  said  I  was  ready  to  attend  hfan ;  but  he  saw  nse  totter,  and  look  weak  ; 
he  approached  the  table,  where  stooda  flagon  of  wine,  'Come,'  said  he,  'thisglass  to  your 
aafe  and  q;>eedy  journey ;  swallow  it,  man,  you  will  have  need  of  oourage.'  I  took  the  wfaia 
firoB  him,  and  looked  on  him  as  I  took  It  with  the  vacant  eye  of  weakness ;  but  the  look  of 
hislsatnres  roused  me,  weak  as  I  was;  it  was  a  strange  expression;  I  do  not  Uke  to  thfaik  of 
it  tv«n  now.  We  went  oat  immediately ;  he  took  care  I  should  not  be  seen  by  any  of  the  fh- 
mdtf.  We  went  to  the  stables.  I  f*^  myself  hiflamed  by  the  wine  I  had  swallowed,  and  we 
rode  off  together  fai  high  splritiL  In  a  short  time,  however,  my  companion  became  silent  and 
gloomy.  I  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  my  journey,  its  object,  and  its  termination  1 
I  could  get  no  answer  from  him,  but  a  short  and  general  one—'  Your  journey  is  short  and 
eaqr;  to-morrow  night  will  end  it'  Then  I  spoke  of  the  count,  and  his  condescensiea  to 
me;  but  I  observed,  that  as  I  spdke  on  this  subject,  he  became  more  dark  and  more  restless : 
then  I  began  to  faiquire  how  kwg  he  had  been  in  the  servfoe  of  the  Count  Montorio.  '  I  havo 
served  the  count,'  sahi  he,  'many  years.'—'  Yet  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  you  before  t»-night,' 
laid  I.—'  It  is  very  probable ;  I  am  not  always  visible  to  the  femily,  though  few,  I  believe, 
oan boast  of  behig  more  constantly  employed,  or  of  having  rendered  more  nsefUservioe  to  his 
exoeUenza.'— <  Secret  ones,  it  should  seem,'  said  I,  half  jestingly— .' Very  likely^  hot  not  the 
liii  usefhl,'  said  he,  sternly. 

«'  We  went  on  In  silenoe*  imd  lay  that  night  at  a  shed,  in  a  vfaieyard  hi  the  Oampagaa  1 
those  sbedi»  yoa  knoWf  hi  which  the  watohesguasd  the  grapes  daring  the  viatafi,  an  oml 
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.  stnicted  of  straw,  and  branches,  and  other  th'gbt  materials — this  was  our  lodging^ ;  I  did  not 
soon  go  to  rest,  for  my  mind  was  tossed  by  the  drcamstances  that  had  preceded  the  journey; 
and  soon  after  my  companion  lay  down,  I  found  all  thought  of  rest  was  vain.  He  talked  to 
himself  with  such  loudness  and  vehemence,  you  would  have  believed  that  armed  men  were 
fighting  in  the  hut,  and  blood  was  spilt,  and  bodies  were  falling  like  withered  leaves.  Some- 
times he  would  cry  out  to  wipe  those  daggers ;  sometimes  to  hide  those  bloody  garments; 
sometimes,  *  What  struggling  still !  press  your  knee  firmly  on  his  breast,  and  gripe  the  skin  of 
his  throat  1  Ay,  that  will  do ;  now  close  his  eyes,  and  wipe  that  bloody  foam  off  his  roooth.' 
Then  starting  up,  he  would  cry,  *  There,  fellows,  there,  he  has  fled,  he  has  escaped ;  fly  after 
him,  pursue  him ;  my  lord  the  count  will  buy  his  blood  with  half  his  lands.' 

"  These  were  strange  words ;  but  I  confess  that  while  I  looked  at  the  bright  and  blessed 
moon,  and  caught  the  breeze  through  my  casement  of  leaves,  so  fresh  and  cool  after  the  damp 
'  heats  of  my  dungeon.  I  listened  to  them  rather  with  vacant  curiosity  than  fear.  As  I  looked 
on  the  clear  heavens,  I  thought  I  saw  the  very  star,  that  when  I  used  to  be  returning  through 
the  woods  to  the  castle,  I  would  sec  just  rising  over  the  battlements  of  the  west  tower,  ft 
would  glimmer  among  them,  signor,  just  like  a  feeble  taper  at  a  casement ;  and  when  I  saw 
it  rising  over  the  dark  hills  of  the  vintage,  1  thought  of  the  castle,  and  of  you.  Though  my 
companion  and  my  journey  were  so  strange,  myriads  would  I  have  given  you  were  along  with 
me,  and  1  determined,  as  soon  as  1  had  reached  Apulia,  to  discover  where  you  were,  and  to 
liberate  you  if  possible.* 

"  *  Filippo,  I  believe  this  is  a  gratuitous  addition  to  your  narrative.  In  the  sudden  joy  of 
liberation,  could  you  think  of  me?'— *  Could  I,  signor?  Ah,  you  know  not  with  what  keen- 
ncss  the  mind,  just  escaped  from  suffering,  reverts  to  images  that  awaken  and  contrast  its 
former  state.  To  think  of  myself  was  to  think  of  you  ;  for  to  think  of  myself  was  to  think  of 
a  lonely  being,  a  solitary  being,  a  confined  and  pining  being ;  therefore  I  thought  of  you.  All 
1  had  so  lately  felt  for  myself  was  transferred  to  you ;  it  was  not  sympathy,  signor,  but  stroi^ 
remembrance — remembrance  of  the  dungeon  and  the  darkness,  the  dim  lamp,  the  meal  that 
1  scarcely  saw,  the  strange  faces  staring  me  out  of  sleep,  and  the  toads  that  I  shook  off  as  I 
4iwoke.     All  this  I  thought  of,  and  how  then  could  I  forbear  to  think  on  you  ? 

"  Early  In  the  morning  we  set  forward  again ;  we  rode  through  a  wild,  woody  country 
iill  day,  only  w^ting  to  sleep  in  the  hollow  of  a  chesnut  during  the  heats  of  noon.  At  the 
dose  of  evening  wo  were  in  a  thick  wood,  the  tracks  were  perplexed,  and  appeared  as  if  they 
were  not  much  frequented.  Marco  often  paused  and  looked  around  him  with  uneas  iness  and 
distrust ;  he  often  checked  his  mule,  and  looked  between  the  trees,  and  listened  often,  as  the 
.,  wind  that  now  began  to  rise  moaned  among  the  branches,  sometimes  resembling  the  sonnd 
of  a  human  voice.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  ask  questions ;  his  utter  silence,  and  the  gloom  of 
:  the  evening,  were  beginning  to  make  me  feel  strangely,  when,  on  a  sudden,  after  muttering 
•  to  himself  for  some  time,  he  spurred  his  mule  on  violently ;  then  turning  round,  and  bending 
hia  head  low,  he  galloped  on  me  so  quick,  that  I  had  scarce  time  to  spring  out  of  his  way, 
and  ask  what  he  meant.  *  It  was  a  spring  of  my  mule,'  said  he,  '  cursed  jade,'  iasfaing'Che 
animal  and  falling  behind  me.  '  I  had  better  keep  out  of  your  way,*  said  I,  crossing  into 
another  track.  '  Ay,  ay,  you  had  better,  if  you  can,'  he  muttered.  Then  darting  forward, 
he  disappeared  among  the  thick  tuft  of  brushwood  on  the  right.  I  was  startled  for  the  first 
time  at  this  motion,  and  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  was  in  vain ;  he  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  wood  and  its  dark  ways;  still  I  pursued  him,  though  in  a  short  time  f  could 
not  even  hear  the  sound  of  his  mule's  feet.  But  the  wood  opening  suddenly  to  the  right,  I 
saw  a  large  ruinous  building  that  appeared  like  the  remains  of  a  good  dwelling,  fitted  up  for 
the  residence  of  a  woodman ;  there  weroi  no  offices  about  it,  no  appearance  of  any  eonntry 
husiness  being  exercised  by  the  owner — it  looked  strangely  dreary.  Marco  was  at  the  door, 
dismounted,  and  talking  to  an  ill-looking  man ;  both  advanced  when  they  saw  me  with  an 
appearance  of  satisftction.  *  This  is  your  host,*  said  Marco,  'this  b  Venanzio.  Ton  weie 
rarely  frigfataned  when  I  galloped  away  and  left  you  in  the  thicket«-bnt  I  knew  yon  wonkl 
follow  the  tnok ;  few  can  miss  it  that  Iiave  onoe  set  ont  in  it.' 

"  *  It  was  coned  fbdish,  however,  to  leave  him,*  said  Venanzio  discontentedly ;  '  he  nidit 
have  got  away,  and  all  pnriuit  of  him  be  vain.  Come,  young  man,  alight :  you  will  notba 
florry  of  ft  good  bed  and  qnlet  rest  after  your  ramble  to^y.'    I  alighted  and  followed 
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into  a  large  dreary  room.  A  flagon  of  wine  was  on  a  large  ruttie  table,  around  which  eat  one 
or  two  men,  meanly  dretuied,  with  that  peculiar  wildness  of  face,  which  great  indigence  and 
remoteness  of  situation  combine  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  deserted  country.  They  seemed 
ondetermined  whether  or  not  to  go  away  when  we  entered ;  but  Venanzio,  with  an  air  of  com- 
■uud,  bid  them  resume  their  seats.  They  sat  down  again,  eyeing  me  surlily.  There  was  a 
miserable  old  woman  in  the  room,  buried  in  a  dark  comer  of  it,  who  also  looked  at  me  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  of  which  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  meaning  was 
batted  or  fear. 

*■  We  sat  round  the  table  and  drank ;  little  was  said ;  and  that  little  was  broken  and  dis- 
tmt,  fon  of  allusions  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  the  rest  seemed  to  consider  as  very 
sigiilftcant.  Marco  drawing  back  his  chair,  measured  me  with  a  slow  and  steady  look,  from 
head  to  foot ;  and  then  nodding  to  Venanzio,  began  twisting  his  fingers  into  a  knot,  and 
dimwing  them  afterwards  with  a  straining  motion  together.  Vemanzio  only  grasped  the  hilt 
of  hit  stiletto  firmly,  but  both  desisted  suddenly,  when  they  beheld  me  looking  at  them. 

*■  There  came  a  boding  sickness  over  me ;  I  struggled  with  it,  for  I  know  not  why  I  felt  so. 
I  attempted  a  conversation,  for  we  had  sunk  to  monosyllables  and  silent  looks.  The  name  of 
Venaaiio  1  thought  was  familiar.  <  Certainly,'  said  I  to  the  host,  *  I  have  heard  your  name 
befiiR^  though  your  namesake  does  not  do  it  much  credit' — '  Very  possibly  you  might,'  said  he. 
[  '  The  person  to  whom  I  allude,'  said  I,  *  was  a  fiiimous  assassin  in  Messina ;  his  atrocities  were  the 
most  iramerons  and  extraordinary  I  ever  heard  of.'—*  Why  do  you  say  were  ?'  said  one  of  the 
fidlowi*  *  I  hear  he  is  alive,  and  as  wicked  as  ever.' — *  Oh,  curse  him  P  said  another,  '  I  could 
fgrglve  Um  anything  but  cheating  his  companions,  as  he  did,  when  they  had  so  handsome  a 
priee  far  their  work."* 

■■  VMusto  looked  surlily — '  Perhaps,'  said  he,  *he  was  ill  paid  himself.* — *  You  seem  to 
miitsiko  in,'  said  I ;  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  was  no  mechanic;  he  was  an  assassin.' — 
*  W(fl^*  nid  one  of  them,  *  and  don't  you  know  that  such  a  one  must  have  assistants?  ay,  and 
pay  then  wdl  too  (darting  an  angry  look  across  the  table),  and  must  have  work  too — ay^ 
bloody  woik,  tearing  work  !  ha,  ha,  ha !'  (cutting  out  large  splinters  of  the  table  with  a  c1as{^ 
knife,  and  forcing  a  horrid  laugh).  But  of  this  man,*  said  I,  though  I  scarce  knew  how  to 
proeeod,  *  I  heard  he  baffled  every  pursuit  of  justice,  and  after  numberless  murders  and  assas- 
rfiwltdifc,  befaig  traeed  to  the  very  sea-shore,  hid  himself  in  the  tackle  of  a  fishing  vessel,  and. 
wlMn  tbe  poor  fisherman  had  begun  to  coast  along  the  shore  by  night,  with  a  lamp  at  his 
itarti  (far  that  b  the  mode  of  fishing  there),  Venanzio  started  up,  and  compelled  him  to  put 
ootiid  stand  for  Naples,  and,  on  their  arrival,  immediately  murdered  his  unfortunate  pflot, 
Isit  he  shoald  betray  him,  and,  interring  him  in  the  sand,  changed  his  name  and  betook  him- 
self ini  dilgnlie  to  the  woods — ^this  I  learnt  was  his  hut  exploit'—*  No,  no,  this  will  not  be  his 
Isst  oiploft,  IHend,'  said  one  of  them,  *  take  my  word  for  it  *— *  You  seem  to  know  bim,'  said  L 
,  *To6  weU.'— '  Have  you  been  a  sufferer  by  him?' — 'Incalculable,'  said  he,  shaking  his 
I  hesdL  *Do  yon  ever  see  him  now?' said  I,  pursuing  him  with  simple  importunity.  'As 
pWo  at  I  see  any  one  at  this  table,'  said  he.  '  And  do  you  believe  him  to  be  alive  still  ?* — 
'  Ai  sore  as  our  host  there  is  alive,'  said  he.  '  Come,'  said  Venanzio,  abruptly,  *  enough  of 
my  iHBOiake;  periiaps,  like  many  others,  he  is  driven  by  want  to  blood ;  without  doubt  he 
by  tUs  time  being  entangled  with  ruffians,  who  suspect,  and  watch,  and  insult,  but  of 
he  asay  one  day  get  rid,  as  he  has  done  of  other  incumbrances.'  Two  of  them  began 
to  gwirl  in  a  lower  key  at  this,  and  the  third,  whose  fece  was  peculiarly  savage,  said, '  Ay,  ay, 
fai^'lilb  knoir  how  better  to  tlirow  off  encumbrances  than  Venanzio ;  his  life  belongs  to  the 
bMgifaiib  Us  soul  to  Lucifer,  and  his  honour  to  the  first  man  that  wHI  offer  him  a  dollar  to 
col  hh  awB  father's  throat' 

*■  Ht  Aided  this  sentence  with  a  burst  of  wOd  sonnd,  so  unlike  laughter,  that  ft  chilled  the 

Hoods  yet  it  evidently  spoke  defiance  and  eontemptuous  hatred.    *  His  honour,'  sUfd  Venan* 

^  vpinOy,  '  Is  unimpaired ;  he  never  betrayed  or  threatened  his  oomrades.'— '  No,'  said 

teMar  eagerly,  'be  is  content  to  use  them  so  ill,  that  it  Is  not  in  his  power  to  threaten  ; 

to  ittb  them  so  mnnereiftilly,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  betray  them.'*   The  others 

la  the  eondniion  of  this  sentence  with  emphatlo  bitterness,  yet  with  a  kind  of 

itMfB  dMshm ;  thehr  Tisages  were  Inflamed,  and  their  voices  hoarse  and  broken. 

*Ow  koil  MCBMd  to  panse  aad  bethink  hhnself  for  a  moment;  then,  saddenly  rsstfaf 
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hi!  anns  on  the  table,  end  looking  them  iceJUitttly  in  the  Uoa,  he  Mid.  in  a  quick,  deeiiife 
voice,  *  1*11  tell  you,  comrades,  one  thing  of  thia  Venanzio,  whksh  ihowa  he  was  a  sensible, 
dear-headed  knave ;  there  were  two  or  three  dogs  that  he  kept,  sometimes  to  bark  and  some^ 
times  to  bite ;  now  and  then  he  threw  them  a  hone  to  pick,  wliich  thejr  did  not  thhik  was 
enough  lor  their  services.  They  took  partieolar  oare,  whenever  he  had  any  hosiness  to  do^ 
to  howl,  and  snarl*  and  disturb  him ;  if  a  stranger  came  hkto  their  kennel,  the  whole  set 
were  in  an  nproar ;  all  were  raving  to  gnaw  his  bones  and  lap  his  blood,  beibre  Venanxio  bad 
time  to  carve  him  and  give  every  one  their  share ;  whereat,'  said  he,  stretching  his  brawiy 
«rm  at  full  length  on  the  table,  '  he  one  night  addremed  them  thus, '  Look*e,  ye  bloodbonndi, 
If  ever  I  hear  ye  again  open  your  throats^  by  the  bely  cross  TU  stop  them  with  «old  ironl 
0on*t  ye  know,  with  a  curse  to  you,  that  I  am  the  hfe  of  you ;  that  my  name  only  punsiirwii 
jou  from  the  pursuit  of  justice^  lodges  you,  fiseds  you,  emjdoys  you ;  that  if  I  am  loe^  ye  are 
undone ;  that  no  one  will  employ  such  miscreants  but  as  ^iies,  and  then  stnmgle  then  kr 
their  informatk>n  I  Where  will  ye  go  then,  or  what  will  ye  do?  Yonr  chain  is  gaOiqgp  sad 
jour  food  is  bad ;  but  what  can  such  mongrels  as  yon  expect?  No  one  would  employ  you, 
but  to  misuse  and  maltreat  you ;  no  one  would  keep  you»  but  to  trample  on  yoo.  Your 
only  employment  would  be  to  fly  at  beggars  and  mangle  women  and  children ;  and  if  em 
yea  stole  from  your  haunts,  fire,  and  sword,  and  pdsen,  and  curses  would  pursue  yoi^  and 
Uast  and  scatter  you  tOl  the  very  crows  and  vultures  would  clap  their  wings  in  despairt  as 
they  flew  over  you.  Do  you  not  know  thii^  dogs?  Hounds  of  blood  and  hell  do  you  noiknew 
this,  and  will  you  dare  to  growl? ' 

**  His  fury  was  terrible;  he  rose  erect,  he  stamped,  his  hairs  bristled,  his  ^ea  flndirfl.  his 
voice  was  a  roar;  he  smote  the  table  with  a  violence  that  made  the  panels  start  nnmder.^ 

*  I  heard  the  dogs  grew  quite  peaceable  after  that,*  said  Marco.— ^*  He  watched  the«  stiU,  for, 
lie  knew  they  were  but' dogs,*  said  Venanzioi,  with  wrathful  and  venomous  bittemeei.  His 
speech  was  so  sudden,  so  vehement,  so  voluble,  that  I  listened  with  stupid  ■ifnnislwwl ;  I 
tried,  in  vain,  to  (bllow  the  metiq»hor,  for  his  passion  had  broke  it  I  knew  net  at  idMis  the 
torrent  was  directed;  it  seemed  to  awe  the  souls  of  every  one  present  all  thai  had  hevd 
bim  shuddered,  and  were  silent. 

"  But  in  the  pause  that  followed,  when  the  thunder  of  his  voice  died  away,  I  bsgaa  to  oonn- 
prehend,  slowly  and  painfully,  the  meaning  of  idl  I  saw ;  but  the  sting  of  agony  was  a»  flarcing, 
«o  sudden,  thsdb  I  shook  off  the  thought,  as  I  would  shake  a  reptile  from  my  hand.  It  wii  too 
terrible  to  be  believed.  A  gush  of  lieat  came  over  me,  and  then  a  desidlyooklt  My  teeth 
chattered,  though  my  cheeks  were  burning;  cold,  big  drops  of  sweat,  stood  on  my  ftcehaad. 
I  swallowed  my  glass  eagerly,  and  then  another,  and  still  I  was  like  one  in  a  drenai  who  sees 
« Iddeous  face,  and  tries  to  shut  it  out,  but  feels  it  spreading  and  growing  on  him,  and  ataring 
at  him  from  every  side,  till  it  seems  actually  to  get  within  his  eyei^  and  mount  into  hia  brain, 
«nd  madden  him.    So  I  felt  that  thought ;  still  I  resisted  it,  yet  still  it  was  in  my  mind. 

<<  *  I  am  tired ;  I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  room,'  said  I,  rising,  with  that  hopeless  efibrt 
that  looks  for  relief  in  the  mere  act  of  motion.—'  You  shall  see  it,'  saki  Venansio^  rising : 

*  Ho !  Bianca,  bring  a  light  F— The  old  woman  brought  a  light,  which  she  held  cieso  to  my 
fiMse  as  she  passed  me.  Her  own  resembled  that  of  a  sorceress :  her  earthy  skin,  her  sunk 
red  eyes,  her  ragged  hair,  with  a  peculiar  look  of  glaring  malignity,  bUzed  fhli  on  na  as  she 
IMSsed.  My  heart  sunk  within  me.  I  followed  Venanzio  up  a  flight  of  narrow,  ruinous  stairs; 
he  opened  a  door  to  the  left,  and  led  me  into  a  room,  like  the  rest,  dark  and  widei  Tiie  bed 
was  in  a  remote  comer  of  it  Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  the  windows,  that  were  hi|^  and 
vrell  secured.  They  were  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  seemed  in  repair.-.-*  This  is 
your  room,'  said  Venanzio ;  *  I  wish  you  quiet  rest  in  it '  I  turned  to  him  as  he  spoke*  to  lead 
liope  or  fear  in  his  face ;  but  he  held  the  light  so  high  that  1  saw  only  his  dsak  head  and  hrows 
«i  he  bent  over  the  bed. 

**  *  Stay,'  sidd  I,  as  he  was  quitting  the  room,  <  I  will  go  down  and  take  another  flagon  with 
you.'  I  was  unwilling  yet  to  be  alone,  though  I  had  everything  to  fear  from  these  men ;  yvt 
«tili  their  presence  gave  me  a  kind  of  nameless  refuge.  I  had  a  fiiint  hope,  too,  that  I  might 
liave  misinterpreted  doubtful  es^pressions,  or  unpromising  faces;  and  to  the  .hope  that -flatters 
«s  with  life,  who  would  not  cUng  as  long  as  he  can  ?  Venanzio  did  not  resist  my  going  ^own. 
I  was  descending  the  stab's,  when  the  old  woman  called  out  to  me,  that  Ihadleft  my  eleak  in 
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the  chamber.—'  Oo  yon,  aiid  fetch  it  fer  Um,'  nid  VenanEto.— Orupini^  at  erery  omen  that 
acddent  might  give,  I  Boon  paised  the  old  woman,  who  seemed  to  halt  on  purpose,  and  entered 
the  room.  I  searched  for  my  cloak  all  aroond  it  in  yafn.  The  old  woman  called  out  to  me 
to  examine  a  particular  oomer.  I  did  so,  and  by  the  lamp  that  I  still  held  I  perceired  that 
comer  was  dyed  in  blood.  My  own  seemed  to  flow  back  on  my  heart  Venanzio  called  loudly 
for  the  light.  I  tottered  down  stairs,  but  he  was  gone.  My  eyes  were  dfan,  and  when  I 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  no  longer  distinguished  the  passages ;  they  were  dark  and 
intricate.  I  wandered  along,  without  perceiving  the  direction  I  took,  till  I  was  startled  by 
the  peenliar  dreariness  and  loneliness  of  the  part  of  the  building  I  had  reached.  The  wind; 
whistled  after  me  with  a  boding  cry,  and  the  ruinous  casements  rattled  as  if  they  were  shakea 
by  some  forcible  hand.  I  paused.  The  thought  of  escape  came  into  my  mind.  AD  around 
me  seemed  deserted,  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  once  get  into  the  forest  I  should  have  wings- 
like  a  Urd.  I  stepped  on  quick  and  lightly.  The  passage  terminated  in  a  low  door  at  some 
distuee.  I  approached  it ;  it  was  open :  but,  as  I  drew  near,  I  distinguished  voices  within—- 
the  voleei  of  Marco  and  Venaniio.  I  had  rather  have  heard  the  hissing  of  a  serpent.  Oli^ 
tis  a  most  dark  and  sonl-sinking  feeling,  when  you  know  every  human  being  near  yon,  every 
one  who  eouM  help  or  comfort,  who  could  understand  or  unite  with  you,  is  armed  with  a 
mortal  purpose  against  you,  and,  secretly  or  forcibly,  will  and  must  overcome  you  I  Hopeless 
of  escaping  in  any  other  direction  that  communicated  with  the  more  inhabited  parts  of  the^ 
bnfldli^,  and  amdous  to  gather  wliat  I  could  from  tlieir  conversation,  I  lingered  at  the  door. 
They  apoke  in  that  k>w,  muttering  tone,  that  it  is  terrible  to  listen  to ;  but  my  hearing  was  sc^ 
qukdiened  by  apprehension  that  I  did  not  lose  a  syllable. 

**  *  Where  Is  he  now?*  said  Marco.—'  He  is  above,  not  half*pleased  with  his  apartment.*—* 

*  He  will  be  less  so  when  he  finds  it  Is  to  be  the  last  he  shall  occupy ;  bat  why  wait  tUl  he 

retires  to  lest  ?*— '  I  am  afraid  your  retreats  are  suspected.     I  have  observed  more  trardler* 

pamiag  near  it  than  could  have  business  in  this  wild  wood ;  and  I  wish  to  have  no  voice  or 

stmgglfaig  till  it  b  dark,  and  no  traveller  near.    'Twas  for  that  reason  I  blamed  your  leaving 

him  In  the  wood.     He  might  have  escaped ;  he  might  have  taken  a  hint  firom  that  gloomy 

vissys  of  yours,  and  fled ;  for,  after  so  many  years*  residence,  a  child  might  baffle  me  in  the 

wlndhgi  of  this  wood ;  and  then  the  first  hitelllgence  we  should  have  got  of  him  would  have 

bssB  a  stfietto  hi  your  heart  for  suffering  him  to  escape.'—'  How  eoold  lavokl  it  ?    By  my 

wadt  I  was  as  mudi  alarmed  as  you,  your  not  meeting  me  at  the  plaoe,  owing  to  NiooloV 

bhntes  t    Besides,  1  had  almost  forgotten  the  track.     The  fellow  Is  afanost  as  able  I  am;. 

and^  ra  warrant,  would  have  grappled  fieroely  for  his  life.     Onoe  I  was  in  the  ndnd  to  have 

pot  hlM  oat  of  pain.    I  found  my  mule  fhU  a>head,  and  galloped  on  him ;  and  if  I  conld  have 

thrown  him  to  the  ground,  I  would  have  dispatched  him  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  stiletto  ; 

but  be  sprang  on  one  side,  and  avoided  me.^— '  And  did  he  continue  to  ride  with  you  still  ?*^ 

— '  Ha  iUi-%  he  seems  to  have  no  suspicions,  or  Zeno  and  the  rest  would  have  alarmed  him 

with  their  hints,  and  you  with  your  fhry  in  the  ehamber  below.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  could  have 

laughed  to  hear  him  question  so  gravely  a  man  about  his  own  existence,  and  teUbg  him 

storiso  of  himself.     Or  do  you  think  he  was  beginning  to  discover  who  you  were,  and  tried 

that  metlMd  to  certify  himself?*—'  I  know  not     He  appean  simple  and  Inapprehensive ;  yet; 

just  now,  in  the  chamber,  I  thought  I  saw  a  dark  shade  cross  his  countenance.     His  cheek 

was  white,  and  his  lip  shook.    But  my  eyes  are  none  of  the  best.     Strange  things  sometimes* 

leem  to  pass  before  them :  that  cursed  old  hag,  too— but  I  may  be  mistaken.     I  thought  she 

left  his  cloak  purposely  in  the  comer  where  the  monk  was  murdered,  that  he  might  take  notice 

of  the  blood.'—'  Ay,  that  was  the  business  that  incensed  Zeno  and' the  rest.'—'  Ay,'  repeated 

Venanslo,  angrily,  *  the  rapacious  dastards ;  they  think,  if  they  cut  the  throat  of  an  unarmedi^ 

peasant,  or  bum  a  hovel  now  and  then,  they  have  a  right  to  the  same  rewards  with  men  that 

have  been  employed  with  the  first  nobility,  that  have  made  princes  keep  them  In  humour  and 

la  pay ;  that  have  dispeopled  a  whole  country  by  their  mere  name— the  vllkins  1  because  P 

have  been  hunted  to  this  dark  den*  whera  Ilivein  poverty  and  fear,  and  am  sunk  to  the  cutthir^ 

the  tfaroetof  awretohed,  single  domesdo— tiiey  thhik ^'— 'Hush,  hush!  was  that  the  wfad?' 

itsoonded  Ufce  a  human  groan :  what  dreary  sounds  come  along  these  passages  T— *  Ha,  ha  r 
why,  yovr  ehsek  Is  as  pals  as  year  feUow  trttfeUer^    It  would  enre  yon  of  these  fkneies  to^ 
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Hve  as  I  do  here,  listening  to  the  soundtthat  sweep  through  this  old  building,  and  to  others, 
of  which  I  dare  not  think  whence  they  come.'— 'In  the  name  of  heaven,  are  you  so  beset? 
Why,  it.  were  better  to  follow  our  business  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  as  we  did  at  Mea- 
sina.  There,  we  were  only  posted  in  the  comer  of  a  street  some  dark  night ;  and  when  we 
had  disposed  of  the  body  quietly  in  some  vault  or  ruinous  building,  we  could  resort  to  jollity, 
to  some  house  of  entertainment,  and  drink  away  the  memory  of  the  night's  work  as  soon  as 
we  washed  the  blood  off  our  hands.' — '  Ay,  ay;  but  here,  in  the  deserted  haunts,  in  the  dark 
forests,  thoughts  come  to  me  that  never  came  to  me  in  Messina.  1  am  not  the  man  I  was. 
'Tis  not  that  I  repent.  No.  By  the  mass,  I  am  no  flincher  I  If  the  fathers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  preaching  to  me,  they  would  not  get  me  so  much  as  to  mutter  a  pater  noster,  or  to 
sign  a  cross,  though  often— often  I  do  it  unawares,  through  fear,  and  in  the  weakness  of  the 
moment.  But  yet  I  know  not  how  I  feel.  Marco,  you  know  1  am  no  visionary.  Will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  the  other  evening,  as  I  sat  in  this  chair,  when  the  wind 
moaned  through  the  chesnut  trees,  just  as  it  does  this  evening  ?'  Marco  changed  his  posture 
to  listen  to  the  story.  I  moved  away  mechanically.  It  was  not  that  I  had  a  distinct  tear  of 
his  presence.  I  believe,  had  they  both  rushed  out  on  me,  I  could  neither  have  resisted  nor 
deceived  them.  I  could  not  think  a  thought ;  but  I  staggered  away,  as  from  an  intuitive  and 
mortal  sensation  of  dread  at  the  sight  or  step  of  the  murderers.  I  know  not  bow  I  got  down 
the  passage,  nor  up  stairs  again ;  but  I  did  so,  and  recollect  leaving  my  lamp  on  the  floor  with 
the  same  quiet  regularity  as  if  I  should  ever  have  occasion  for  its  light  again ;  but  then  all 
aensation  appeared  to  leave  me.  There  was  no  doubt,  nor  shadow  of  hope ;  no  relago  in 
thought  for  me.  I  knew  ali,  and  knew  it  all  at  once,  and  the  worst  at  once ;  I  shoidd  never 
leave  that  apartment ;  a  few  moments  were  all  I  had  to  live ;  death — sudden,  unexpected  death, 
what  a  desolating  thought— how  it  sweeps  the  whole  soul  of  man,  with  every  resonroe  of 
strength  or  hope,  away  I  My  eyes  darted  fire,  visibly.  I  felt  the  sparks.  My  teeth  chat- 
tered. Every  pore  was  so  wide  that  I  felt  the  cold  thick  drops  of  sweat  that  every  cme  aeht 
forth.  My  hair  rose,  every  hair  sore  with  distinctness,  and  hissing  on  my  head  like  a  serpent. 
I  gasped  for  breath.  It  was  true  and  proper  death  that  I  thought  was  overtaking  me.  I  tried 
to  stir,  but  every  limb  was  palsied.  I  tried  to  speak,  and  could  only  make  a  faint  mward  croak 
In  my  chest  The  lamp,  the  cefling,  the  floor,  became  ten-fold  and  a  hundred«fold  in  a  aiQute, 
and  then  disappeared  at  once.  I  know  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  but  surely,  wlieii- 
ever  I  die,  I  shall  twice  taste  the  bitterness  of  death.  I  recovered  at  once.  I  waa  ao  fully 
awake,  so  conscious  of  all  I  heard  and  knew,  that  I  sprung  on  my  feet  lest  they  should  enter 
and  take  advantage  of  my  helpless  posture.  I  looked  and  listened  around  me.  All  was  stil^ 
save  the  wind,  that  was  now  becoming  tempestuous,  and  whose  hollow  rush  came  along  tha 
passage  of  my  chamber  like  the  sound  of  garments  and  footsteps,  and  waved  the  tall  trees^ 
whose  shadows  crossed  the  casement,  making  strange  motions  to  a  fearful  eye. 

"  As  I  listened  still,  though  hopeless  of  hearing  a  sound  of  comfort,  I  thought  voices  be. 
neath  the  casement  came  scattering  on  the  wind.  They  may  be  travellers  in  the  forest ;  they 
might  be  those  of  whom  Venanzio  spoke.  With  the  eagerness  of  sudden  hope  I  climbed  into 
the  window-seat,  and  holding  by  the  bars,  looked  below.  There  was  a  dim  moon,  often  bid  by 
the  clouds  that  were  driven  along  the  sky  ;  nor  was  twilight  wholly  gone.  Below,  I  could  at 
first  see  nothing  but  the  tufitof  trees ;  but  as  I  looked  closer,  I  saw  a  man,  whose  doak,  ruffled 
by  the  wind,  I  had  at  first  taken  for  a  branch.  He  held  something  in  his  hand  which  I  could 
not  distinguish.  In  a  short  time  he  was  joined  by  another,  whose  head  was  bare.  Their  voices 
came  up  distinct  and  clear.     The  latter  was  Venanzio. 

«* « What  are  you  doing  here,'  said  he,  '  always  loitering  when  work  is  to  be  done?'—*  I  have 
not  loitered,*  said  the  other,  sullenly ;  '  look  at  this  mattock,  and  then  look  at  the  stubbed, 
tangled  roots  of  this  pine.  Do  you  call  it  loitering  to  have  dug  the  grave  in  such  ground 
as  this?* — *  It  is  not  long  enough'  (stooping  to  measure  it ;  Oh  I  I  saw  every  motion  he  made). 
— *  Lengthen  it  yourself,  then,'  said  the  other,  throwiDg  down  his  mattock  ;  *  a  man  were 
better  work  for  the  devil  than  you.  Can  I  not  dig  a  grave  now  ?  I  was  captain  of  as  bold  a 
band  as  ever  trooped  at  a  signal,  when  you  were  pitching  up  ducats  at  Mes^a  ibr  a  coward's 
blow,  and  a  flight  in  the  dark.' — *  Well,  well,  we  need  not  quarrel ;  we  both  have  seen  better 
days  and  better  work  than  butchering  a  sorry  lackey :  and  yet  that  fellow  appears  indined 
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to  gire  in  work  too.  He  will  m^iiire  your  bony  arms  or  Zenot  to  glvo  him  a  Itna  gripe  by 
the  throat.'— *  Wai  you  not  ftab  him  tbea?*_*  No,  IH  have  no  more  blood  apilt,  it  stains 
the  rooms,  and  gives  strangers  hints  that  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  hide  from  them.  Ton 
know  how  suddenly  the  pilgrims  left  ns  the  other  evening,  of  whom  we  thought  ourselves 
sure.  List,  Nicole,  IH  have  him  strangled  as  soon  as  he  Is  asleep.  We  will  go  and  have  aa* 
other  flagon  in  the  room  under  him,  and  watch  till  he  has  lain  down.*—'  By  my  soul  I  would 
rather  meet  a  man  armed  with  a  dagger,  and  strive  with  him  hand  to  haiid,  than  strangle  a 
sleeping  man.  1  am  not  myself  for  a  month  after.  The  black  and  staring  fi^e,  the  set  teeth, 
the  forced-out  eyes,  are  with  me  wherever  I  turn.  Maria!  do  you  remember  the  last  man 
that  perished  hi  that  room?— still,  how  he  struggled,  and  grasped,  and  tore  out  i^f^dfyills  of 
Marco's  hair  m  his  agonies !  he  was  horridly  strong ;  the  worse  for  him :  there  was  no  emdi* 
higUfooutof  him.  He  heaved  as  we  laldhim  onthegronnd;  his  eyes  have  never  been  off 
me  since;  I  see  them  in  the  dark.  Holy  Mother!  they  are  glaring  on  vm  from  that  pit— look 
—look,  Venanzio.'— •  Away,  you  fool !  and  what  If  they  were?  Can  the  eyes  of  the  dead 
stab  you  T— '  They  can,  they  can ;  take  that  mattock ;  I  wouhl  not  look  Into  that  hole  agahi 
for  the  whole  price  of  this  night's  work.'— •  Ha,  ha !  llston  to  the  btost  that  howls  after  yon. 
b  that  the  dead  man's  cry  ?    Ha,  ha  f 

**  He  pursued  the  scared  mfBan  with  an  hideous  laugh.  I  let  go  the  bar  In  utter  agony 
and  helplessneu  of  soul,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  I  had  heard  my  death  determined.  I  had 
seen  my  own  grave  dug— a  sad  sight,  that  few  living  men  behold.  Before  the  lamp  burnt 
out,  before  the  blast  died  away,  before  another  hour,  I  should  be  a  corse,  swollen  and 
stretched,  and  stark.  My  mind  ran  with  astonishing  swiftness  through  every  droumstance  of 
the  past  days.  Oh,  how  I  cursed  your  father's  barbarity,  for  one  olfenoe  so  trivial  and  easy  to 
be  prevented  for  the  fiitore,  to  send  me  to  a  distance,  where  no  cry  could  reach  a  human  ear» 
to  be  bntehered  by  cannibals ;  to  disarm  me  by  such  promises  and  condescension ;  to  keep  me 
immured  tin  I  was  weak  and  pliant,  to  leave  me  without  the  means  of  resistance  or  escape  ! 
Oh,  how  I  cursed  my  own  folly  to  trust  him  ;  not  to  profit  by  the  many  hints  my  dark 
compaidoo  gave— to  go  on  like  a  sheep  to  the  shambles !  1  recalled  every  drcumstanoe 
that  had  escaped  them,  hinting  the  past  possibility  of  my  safety ;  I  could  have  fled  into  the 
wood;  I  could  have  struggled  with  Marco;  '  1  was  almost  as  able  as  he:*  nay,  yet — yet  I 
m^ht  escaped  in  the  windings  of  the  wood.  If  it  were  possible  to  reach  it  All  these  thoughts, 
and  a  million  more,  came  to  me  so  dear,  so  keen,  so  stinging,  that  I  was  almost  mad.  Oh, 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  life  lost  by  one  moment's  folly,  and  not  to  be  recovered  by  the  fullest 
stretch  of  thought  and  action  after? 

**  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  thrust  away  my  safety  with  both  hands,  and  to  have  hunted 
and  pursued  away  every  chance  of  life,  and  run  headlong  into  the  snare  that  dosed  on  me, 
and  shut  me  round  for  ever.  After  a  moment's  sober  and  severe  pain,  I  started  into  actual 
frenzy ;  I  ran  round  the  room,  striking  the  walls,  and  grappling  with  the  windows,  and  gnash-' 
log  my  teeth  with  rag^  of  madness.  I  am  astonished  they  did  not  hear  the  uproar  I  made.  At 
length,  I  began  to  look  round  me  more  calmly ;  but  still  with  the  fiery  penetration  and  glar- 
ing eagerness  of  insanity.  I  am  convinced  I  was  mad,  yet  one  idea  was  still  so  dearly  pre- 
sent and  powerful  with  me,  that  I  felt  I  was  capable  of  exerting  every  force  of  my  soul  and 
body,  while  it  continued  to  stimulate  me.  There  was  no  furniture  In  the  room ;  nothing  that 
could  present  either  a  weapon  of  defence,  or  means  of  escape.  Despairing,  but  still  with 
forcible  and  unremitting  intentness,  in  the  dusky  walls  and  floor  it  was  not  easy  to  discover 
any  object ;  but  poring  on  the  latter  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  I  discovered  a  panel,  with  a, 
ring  in  It ;  it  resembled  a  trap-door.  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
in  such  a  place,  and  as  little  hope,  that  I  could  long  lie  hid  in  any  place  to  which  it  might 
conduct  me ;  yet  still  active  from  the  restlessness  of  misery,  I  began  to  raise  it,  and  suc- 
ceeded. 

**  There  was  a  dark  cavity  below,  that  I  judged  ran  between  the  flooring  of  one  room,  and 
the  ceiling  of  that  below,  which  might  possibly  continue  to  some  distance,  or  be  connected 
with  other  cavities  and  passages.  I  got  down,  and  scrambled  to  some  distance  in  It :  it  was 
filled  up  with  rubbish,  which  I  struggled  through,  half  stifled  with  the  dust ;  but  I  soon 
found  my  passage  obstructed.  Some  soft  substance  was  presented  to  my  hand  ;  slowly^  and 
cautiously  I  withdrew  it,  and  crawling  backwards,  brought  it  out  with  me ;  the  lamy  was  atilL 
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«fi  the  floors  and  by  itt  light,  i  perceived  I  held  a  beep  ef  bloody  and  decayed  gsnaanta, 

with  more  holes  than  thoie  of  decay.     As  I  gazed  oo  it,  a  wild  blast  shook  the.door,  and  raTed 

flvmid  the  walls :  the  flameiif  the  lamp  shivered,  and  Uaaed  athwart  and  overblown. 

**l  looked  around. in  terrible  expectation  of  the  wearer  of  the  garments,  that  told  a  dark 
filory,  appearing  .io  witness  the  dUscovery  ;  strange  shadows  played  on  the  walls,  as  the  lamp 
burnt  clear.  Aftor  many  bickerings,  I  replaced  the  garments,  and  again  endeavoured  ta 
^rope  my  way  thrangh  the  passage,  in  which  I  discovered  a  light  on  my  second  attempt  I 
«npt  OB,  and  fonnd  by  the  sound,  as  well  as  the  light,  that  it  came  through  the  broken  eefl- 
i^  of  the  room  bdow,  where  the  whole  group  were  assembled,  and  seen  distinctly  thfou^ 
•many  an  aperture.  I  heard  my -name  often  repeated,  and  saw  some  motions  horribly  signift* 
4smA  when  it  was  repeated.  The  blast  was  now  so  loud,  and  howled  so  fiercely  through  the 
4m)ken  rafters,  over  which  I  leaned,  that  I  could  not  distinguish  anything  of  their  disoonne 
Init  my  name ;  ner  perhaps  even  that,  had  not  my  senses  been  quickened  to  that  eiqnisite 
which  the  solicitude  to  overhear  a  oonference  about  your  own  life  can  akme  produce* 

'^  In  a  ahoift  time  I  began  to  think  I  might,  perhaps,  make  a  better  use  of  this  passage  than 

rely  (a  overhear  a  conversation,  of  which  I  already  knew  the  probable  purpovt  but  too  wdl ; 
I  crept  on,  therefore,  with  breathless  caution,  and  found,  to  my  ineapressiUe  joy,  that  I  bed 
ynftd-tftfrimttm  wbere  they  were  assembled.  The  apertures  were  now  more  numerona,  and 
J'Ooajeotorad  I  was  near  same  ruinous  and  perhaps  neglected  part  of  the  building,  from  wkkh 
mwape  might— might  be  possible ;  my  obstructions  grew  fewer,  too,  and  the  passage  Itssif 
twider,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  bdng  purposely  eenstructed,  and  having  thereliMPe  some 
i«ertainoQtlet.  Aa  I  erswM  on  I  again  perceived  a  faint  light  beneath,  supported  betareen 
two  beams.  I  applied  my  eye  to  the  largest  hole  near  me,  and  perceived  it  proceeded  irem  a 
/dim  lamp  that  burned  at  some  distance  below ;  the  light  it  gave  was  so  faint,  that  it  waa  kmg 
Iwfore  I  could  distinguish  it  burned  in  a  large,  desolate  room,  in  the  comer  of  which  lay  an 
^obscure  figure,  stretched  on  a  pallet.  I  gased  long  before  I  could  discover  so  amcfa,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  figuretumed,  that  1  had  a  view  of  the  most  wasted  and  gbastlyibsa  I  aaar 
iieheld,  covered  with  Tags  that  were  steeped  in  blood.  As  the  wind  howled  round  his  oom- 
iisrtless  bed,  I  could  distinctly  hear  his  groans  mmgling  with  it.  For  a  moment  I  believad 
tiim  to  be  some  victim  of  the  rufiian  band— 4)ut  why  then  should  his  life  be  spared?  At  aU 
.events,  I  perceived  this  wretched  object  was  in  no  condition  either  to  resist  or  even  to  giva  an 
alarm  to  the  vest :  the  ciies  he  uttered  were  the  weak  tones  of  one  worn  with  pain ;  U, 
therefore,  I  could  let  myself  down  into  hk  room  with  safety,  I  had  little  doubt  of  eseaping. 
His  apartmenr  must  be  near  the  extremity  of  the  building,  and  I  heard  the  casemaats  shske 
in  the  wind.  I  felt  laeh  a  resclution  must  be  achieved  in  a  moment:  the  murderers  were 
SMw  drinking,  the  storm  was  high,  «nd  the  suferer  incapable  of  opposition ;  yet,  not  one  of 
ttese  drcumstaaces  might  continoe  to  lavour  me  a  moment  longer. 

**  I  began  to  examine  the  largest  aperture,  through  which,  when  sufficiently  opened,  I  had 
-to  descend,  when  I  was^ecked  by  a  loud  noise  from  below — 1  desisted — a  door  openec^  and 
<me  of  those  I  had  seen  below  entered  with  a  lamp  and  some  provisions,  which  lie  .placed  near 
4he  sick  man,  who  ^iipeared  to  decline  them.  The  other  spoke  a  few  words  of  eaeooragement 
-to  him,  from  whi<^  I  ^Bscovered  that  the  sufierer  was  one  of  the  band  who  iiad  bean  wounded 
in  some  late  attempt,  and  who  was  now  lingering  under  the  festering  tortures  of  hii  wounds, 
without  rdief  orliope,  as  they  were  apprehensive  to  procure  assistance  was  to  haxaxd  dis- 
•covery.  After  some  careless  consolation,  he  who  brought  the  food  was  preparing  to  depart, 
Imt  the  other,  in  the  infirmity  of  suffering,  besought  him  to  stay  a  few  moments.—'  I  aamiDt,' 
aald  he,  surlily,  *  I  must  be  gone ;  we  have  busmess  on  our  bands  to-night.  There  Is  ane 
lodged  near  yon,  «Hk>,  in  half  aa  hour,  must  change  his  resting-place  for  a  cold  and  bloody 
liad  in  the  forest.'— (In  half  an  hour  I  Who,  that  hss  not  heard  his  death  denounced*  tad 
felt  how  dreadftil  it  is  to  know  and  measure  the  approach  of  death,  can  tell  what  I  Mt  at 
*these  words?)— .'  Oh,  Saviolo,'  groaned  the  penitent  villahi,  <  talk  not  of  tliose  thmga  to  me ; 
iiew  can  you  mention  them,  and  look  on  me  stretched  here,  and  thhik  how  soon  the  judgment 
<i  God  may  visit  you  for  these  things,  as  it  has  overtaken  me.'  Savido  replied  oni^  hf  a 
anuttered  oath  at  bis  lamp,  whidi  a  blast  of  wind  had  almost  exth^isbad.— '  Oh»'  «ip»tfff'ff*^ 
'tiie  dying  nan,  "if  I  eonld  but  have  the  benefit  of  some  holy  aant  if  I  could  but  aee  a 
«rafliix,  and  he  tnaght  one  dmrt  prayer  before  Ige  hence.    Dark  and  dnadftd  thli^  am  im 
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my  conscience ;  no  one  knows  what  I  know ;  I  bwt  more  than  the  petty  niudert  el  an 
obscure  villain  to  unfold;  I  was  enpiged  in  a  hovrM  oonspiracy  against  the  peaoe  and  bonoar 
of  a  noble  youth ;  oh,  there  were  things  once,  that  would  deceive  tiie  devil,  to  deoeive  and 
min  him,  and  I  fear  they  have  •ucceeded.'  Again  Saviolo  cursed  his  lamp,  whieh  was  almosft 
extinguished,  and  looking  around,  fkstened  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  througit  whose  many  holaft 
the  wind  rushed  in  every  direction. 

**  1  saw  him  eye  it  suspiciously,  and  I  drew  bask  for  a  mossent,  tenriAed  al  the  delay  whiab 
his  observation  occasioned— for  half  an  hour's  chance  for  life  who  would  lose  a  moment  ?  and 
till  he  left  the  apartment  no  attempt  coald  be  made.  He  was  again  preparing  to  depart, 
when  the  sick  man  shrieked  to  him  to  sta^^— *  Oh,  stay,'  said  he,  *  for  the  love  of  the  mother 
of  God,  stay  with  me  a  moment ;  he  is  coning— I  hear  him  in  the  wind.'—'  Vfho  ia  oomiog.?* 
laid  Saviolo,  stopping  and  turning  pale,  as  the  light  he  bore  glared  on  liis  strong  visage.*-- 
'  The  wicked  one,  the  wicked  one ;  l>e  is  with  me  every  night ;  sometimes  he  stands  beside 
me,  and  sometimes  he  rises  through  the  floor  before  me.  Oh,  he  is  ever«»ever  with  met  and 
soon  I  must  be  with  him.' 

" '  Peace,  peace,  you  drireller,  turn  to^  Hie  wall,  and  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  rest ;  and 
look,  if  you  should  hear  any  cries  within  half  an'  hour,  don't  come  crawling  fhim  your  bed  m 
you  did  the  last  time,  with  those  bloody  swathes  scaring  us  all  before  the  work  was  well 
done.'— >'  Oh,  Saviolo,  dear,  good,  blessed  foHew,  do  not  leave  me  for  a  moment— 4br  one 
moment ;  I  see  a  hoof  coming  through  the  cmlain.' 

**  Saviolo  rushed  out  of  the  room  with  a  curse  that  shook  it,  and  the  aonsoisace-amitiaft 
wretch  shrunk  under  his  rag^.  Now  was  the  time ;  one  was  gone  with  precipitation,  and 
the  otiier  wouU  probably  riirink  from  anything  he  might  see  or  hear  moving  near  him.  I 
had  but  hatf  an  hour  to  work  for  Ufo.  I  began  quietly,  but  swiftly,  to  remove  lafge  flake» 
of  plaster,  which  were  so  dry  that  I  found  little  difllculty  in  removing  them  and  the  thin  laths 
to  which  tliey  were  attached.  In  a  short  time  I  had  displaoed  enough  to  admit  an  arm  or 
leg ;  I  WIS  afraid  of  making  too  wide  a  breach,  as  the  materials  were  so  infirm  I  feared  they 
might  sink  under  me,  and  supported  myself  on  a  beam  while  I  loosened  them.  I  tried  to  let 
myself  down ;  the  breaeh  admitted  me  easily,  and  the  beam  supported  me  firmly.  In  the 
delirium  of  my  Joy  I  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  proceed,  I  was  obliged  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  of  joy  that  prevented  me  from  seeing  my  progress.  I  now  measured  the  distance  oao* 
tlousiy.  I  had  at  least  twelve  feet  to  foil,  for  the  room  was  lofty ;  such  a  foil,  however,  could 
neither  stun  nor  hurt  me.  I  only  dreaded  the  noise  might  alarm  the  ruffians ;  this,  howeveiv 
WM  not  to  be  avoided.  I  determined,  immediately  on  my  descent,  to  rush  across  the  reo» 
and  spring  through  the  window,  or  if  possible  to  prevail  on  the  wounded  man,  who  appeared 
averse  from  blood,  to  inform  me  in  what  direction  I  m^t  escape. 

**  I  now  let  myself  down  silently,  but  expeditiously.  The  wounded  man  gave  no  sign  ef 
notice;  I  neither  heard  him  start  nor  moan ;  I  had  sunk  on  the  beams  till  only  my  elbowe 
were  sui^xnrted,  and  was  endeavouring  to  detach  those  and  let  myself  drop,  when  by  seme 
untowanl  motion  a  large  heap  of  the  rubbish  I  had  removed  foil  through  the  hole  with  a  loud 
Doise^  and  part  lighted  on  the  bed.  The  frighted  wretch  screamed  aloud,  and  continued  hie . 
cries  so  long,  that  though  my  intention  was  to  leap  down  and  implore  him  to  be  silent,  Iheand 
steps  q)proaching  before  I  could  execute  it  or  draw  myself  back  almost  into  my  hiding  place; 

**  Saviolo  re-entered,  as  usual,  with  a  curse  in  his  mouth,  but  I  found  the  purport  of  his 
return  was  not  to  sooth  but  to  threaten  the  sick  man ;  and  with  horror  I  heard  him  8ay> . 
'Curse  on  your  clamours,  you  will  waken  the  man  that  is  to  be  murdered,  and  give  liim  a  hint 
ef4vhere  he  is,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  struggle  instead  of  finishing  him  as  he  lies.'    The- 
terrified  creature  averred  with  earnest  repetitions  that  some  one  must  be  in  the  room,  from 
the  noise  he  had  heard  and  from  the  violence  the  roof  appeared  to  have  sustained.    Saviolo- 
ijppeared  little  inclined  to  believe  him  ;  the  noises,  he  said,  were  imaginary,  and  the  roof  had 
been  shattered  by  the  storm,  *  For  just  over  your  head  there  is  a  passage  between  the  stories, 
of  the  building  with  the  extent  of  which  none  of  us  are  acquainted,  and  through  wMek  the- 
wfaid  rushes  with  terrible  fhry ;  but  at  all  events,'  he  conthiued,  <  as  they  will  net  want  me 
k  this  business,  I  shall  stay  with  you  and  prevent  you  Arom  crying  out  till  it  is  ever;  tiiegr 
win  have  struggling  enough  with  him,  there  is  no  ocoasion  to  wake  and  put  him  en  his  gnardi* 

^  Oh,  blessed  Tirghi  and  St  FhiUp,  with  what  agony  I  heard  hii»  euttinf  wK^wufkuk 
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retreat,  shutting  up  my  last  narrow  breathing  hole  of  life.  He  would  stay,  and  it  was  impos- 
aible  to  descend ;  he  was  a  brawny  resolute  fellow ;  a  weaker  man,  struggling  for  life,  might 
indeed  have  overcome  him,  but  I  was  unarmed ;  he  had  a  poniard  and  pistols  stuck  in  his 
belt,  and  the  very  mode  of  my  escape  would  expose  me,  as  in  descending  I  should  probably 
falL  I  lingered  a  few  moments  in  the  mere  vacancy  of  despair,  and  then  heard  him  tell  the 
sick  man  that  Zeno  was  about  to  go  up,  and  discover  whether  the  stranger  was  asleep,  and 
that  if  he  were,  he  was  to  inform  the  person  appointed  to  strangle  him^  who  would  di^atch 
him  immediately. 

<*  At  this  terrible  intelligence  I  was  almost  ready  to  dash  myself  down,  and  trust  to  a  des- 
perate chance  of  safety,  for  every  probable  one  had  disappeared ;  I  was  enclosed  on  every 
side  ;  death  actually  stared  me  in  the  face ;  the  immediate  danger,  however,  I  felt  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  escape  from.  If  any  of  them  should  visit  my  room,  and  find  it  empty,  he  would 
jquickly  discover  my  retreat,  and  I  should  be  butchered  in  that  dusky  hole  without  a  struggle. 
Back,  therefore,  I  crept,  without  a  single  hope  to  direct  the  motion  ;  but  with  a  blind  resist- 
ance  of  inevitable  evil ;  half  smothered  by  the  dust  and  rubbish,  I  scrambled  through,  crushing 
at  every  touch  the  eggs  of  the  little  domestic  serpents,  and  displacing  the  nests  of  lizards  and 
toads,  whose  cold  slime  made  me  shudder  as  I  crawled  amongst  them. 

'*  At  length  I  reached  my  own  apartment ;  and  as  I  raised  myself  out  of  the  trap-door,  and 
caught  the  lamp  that  burned  still  beside  it,  I  almost  expected  some  hand  would  push  me  back 
into  the  cavity.  The  room  was  empty,  and  no  one  had  been  there  in  my  absence.  After  a 
moment's  debate  I  rose,  shut  the  trap-door,  placed  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed,  concerting  with  calm  desperation  my  last  plan  of  deliverance.  I  had  scarce  lain 
down,  when  I  heard  a  slow,  heavy  tread  on  the  stairs ;  though  I  had  arranged  something 
like  a  means  of  escape,  and  though  part  of  it  was  to  admit  Zeno  Into  the  room  without  resist- 
ance, as  his  intentions  were  not  immediately  murderous,  yet  there  is  no  telling  the  agony 
with  which  I  heard  him  approach— certainly  approach,  nor  the  miserable  watchfulness  with 
which  I  struggled  to  distinguish  whether  the  steps  were  real,  or  whether  I  was  deceived  by 
the  wind,  whose  force  had  made  the  ruinous  stairs  creak  all  night ;  it  was  a  step,  the  step  of  the 
man  who  came  to  see  was  I  prepared  for  murder.  He  came  up  softly,  and  I  heard  him  pause 
at  the  door,  and  withdraw  the  bolts  slowly,  like  one  who  fears  to  disturb  a  sleeper;  I  heard 
him  in  the  room,  I  felt  him  approach  the  bed,  I  counterfeited  deep  sleep ;  as  he  came  nearer 
I  experienced  a  horrid  sensation  like  that  which  accompanies  the  oppression  of  the  night- 
mare ;  it  was  the  struggle  of  nature  within  me  ;  my  resolution  was  to  lie  still ;  but  nature 
moved  within  me  to  struggle  or  to  fly.  He  came  close  to  me,  I  heard  him  keeping  in  his 
breath ;  he  bent  over  me,  holding  his  lamp  almost  close  to  my  face.  I  thought  this  might 
be  a  trial  whether  my  sleep  was  counterfeited :  but  I  dared  not  stir.  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  looked  at  him  under  my  eyelids  at  that  moment ;  to  have  seen  the  expression 
of  his  face,  whether  there  was  compassion,  or  any  relenting  in  it,  but  I  dared  not.  Yet  at 
this  moment,  while  I  yet  doubted  but  he  was  examining  whether  he  could  not  do  the  deed 
himself,  and  that,  in  the  next  instant,  I  should  feel  his  stiletto  in  me  before  I  even  saw  it  drawn, 
even  at  that  moment,  will  you  believe  me,  signor  ?  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter 
spread  itself  over  my  face ;  over  my  face  I  say,  for  in  my  heart  was  nothing  but  despsdr  ;  yet 
was  it  irresistible ;  my  features  relaxed  into  something  that  felt  to  me  like  the  motion  of 
laughter,  but  struggling  with  the  perturbation  of  fear,  and  the  paleness  of  expected  death.  It 
appeared  so  difTerent  to  him,  that  muttering  inwardly — '  Poor  wretch,  he  sleeps  uneasily,'  he 
withdrew  his  lamp  and  quitted  the  room.  1  did  not  even  dare  to  turn  on  my  side,  or  unclose 
my  eyes  till  he  had  shut  the  door.  I  counted  his  steps  down  stairs,  and  then  rose  instantly.  I 
bad  no  refuge  now  but  in  myself.  All  that  intervened  between  me  and  death  was  removed« 
The  next  visitor  was  to  have  my  blood. 

.**  I  hastened  to  the  door,  and  secured  it  as  well  as  I  could.  This  was  a  means  of  delay,  if 
not  of  defence.  I  then  extinguished  my  lamp,  and  descended  through  the  trap-door,  and 
scrambled  on  to  my  former  station,  after  drawing  the  trap-door  after  me  as  close  as  I  could. 
As  I  CMwled  over  the  ceiling  of  their  room  I  ventured  to  peep  downward.  They  were  still 
sitting  ;  but,  as  I  looked,  one  of  them  prepared  to  rise ;  then  I  durst  look  no  longer.  I  crawled 
onward  till  I  came  over  the  room  of  the  sick  roan.  I  looked  downward.  The  sight  was 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  calculations  of  my  hope.     The  sick  man  was  quiet ;  the  lunp  still 
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burned,  and  Saviolo  wiu  asleep.     There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost    I  let  myself  down  as 
quietly  as  I  coald  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling,  till  I  hung  only  on  the  beam  with  my  hands. 
After  suspending  myself  for  some  time,  till  I  felt  my  own  weight,  and  was  released  fVoni  all 
obstructions,  I  commended  myself  to  St  Philip,  and  let  go  my  hold,  and  fell  with  less  violence 
than  could  be  imagined.     The  sleepers  did  not  move.     I  looked  around  me  for  some  timo 
without  venturing  to  stir,  to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  my  descent,  with  so  little  noise  or 
danger,  and  that  the  tranquillity  about  me  was  not  counterfeited.     All  was  still.     I  rose;  and 
creeping  with  that  caution  which  none  but  such  a  situation  can  give  or  imagine,  I  began  to 
explore  the  room.     There  was  but  one  window  ;  the  lamp  burned  in  the  hearth,  beTore  which 
Saviolo  was  sleeping  in  a  chair.     Scarcely  touching  the  ground,  1  proceeded  to  pass  him. 
When  I  was  opposite  him  I  involuntarily  stopped,  and,  with  an  impulse  I  could  not  resist^ 
looked  full  at  him.    His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  intently  fixed  on  me.     My  terror  did  not 
conquer  my  reason.     Altera  moment  passed  in  the  stupor  of  fear,  I  perceived  he  made  noma 
of  his  observation ;  he  neither  spoke,  nor  offered  to  stop  me.     I  ventured  to  look  at  him  more 
closely,  and  I  perceived,  from  the  fixed  and  filmy  glare  of  eye,  that  he  was  still  asleep.     A 
moment's  thought  confirmed  my  confidence.     1  had  often  heard  of  people  who  slept  thus,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  minds  are  gloomy  or  perturbed.     1  now  withdrew  myself  quietly,  and 
placed  the  lamp  at  some  distance,  lest  its  light  should  act  too  strongly  on  the  exposed  and 
dilated  organs  of  sight.     I  glided  across  the  room  to  the  window.     It  was  a  large  casement,  that 
appeared,  from  its  structure,  to  be  moveable ;  but  with  most  distressful  apprehension  I  per- 
ceived that  to  reach  it  I  must  step  across  the  pallet  of  the  sick  man,  nay,  actually  step  on  it. 

**  After  what  had  happened,  however,  witlsout  disturbance  or  discovery,  I  had  some  hopes 
that  a  light  step  would  be  unfelt  and  unheard     I  rose,  therefore,  on  one  foot,  and  reaching 
across  the  bed,  laid  hold  of  the  fhime  of  the  casement.     A  terrible  blast  that  rushed  against 
it  that  moment,  almost  made  me  fear  it  would  be  shattered  in  my  hold.     I  released  it  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  round  me  with  fear.     I  heard  only  the  heavy  breathing  of  Saviolo,  and 
the  groaning  of  the  old  ruinated  ceiling  as  the  wind  swept  over  it.     I  felt  these  delays  of  fear 
would  be  endless  ;  and,  resting  my  knee  on  the  frame- work,  and  holding  it  with  both  hands^ 
drew  my  foot  from  the  bed,  when  the  sick  man  with  a  faint  cry,  like  that  of  weak  surprise^ 
extended  one  arm,  and  caught  me  by  the  ancle.     In  that  scene,  reason,  life,  seemed  to  forsake 
me.     I  neither  felt  nor  thought ;  I  neither  struggled  nor  spoke.     I  grasped  the  fhime  with  & 
force  that  shook  it,  and  fixed  my  hollow  and  bursting  eyes  on  the  hand  that  held  me.     For 
my  liberty,  for  my  life  again,  I  would  not  live  over  the  two  moments  that  elapsed,  before  L 
perceived  that  he  had  grasped  me  in  the  agonies  of  pain,  involuntary,  unconscious,  and  yet 
asleep ;  that  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  firdt  thing  that  was  next  his  hand,  and  held  it  withput 
being  sensible  of  the  act,  or  of  any  relief  from  it.   But  this  discovery  consoled  me  but  little.   Ha 
might  hold  me  till  escape  was  impossible ;  and  to  liberate  myself  by  a  struggle,  would  be  to 
wi^e  him.     With  anguish,  therefore  (such  as  none  but  he  who  counts  but  a  moment  between 
him  and  death — death,  aggravated  by  the  near  chance  of  safety,  and  the  certain  increase  of  suf- 
fering, has  ever  felt)  1  awaited  the  dissolution  of  his  hold  as  my  only  hope  of  life.    In  two  mo- 
ments, with  the  same  suddenness  of  motion,  he  released  me,  and,  with  some  inarticulate  moans 
of  pain,  turned  to  the  other  side.     The  instant  he  released  me,  1  felt  such  a  gush  of  heat 
through  me,  that  I  almost  relinquished  my  hold  of  the  casement  from  weakness.     In  a 
moment,  however,  I  collected  myself,  and  attempted  to  open  the  casement     This  was  done 
with  difficulty ;  yet  I  dared  not  look  behind  me,  lest  I  should  see  Saviolo's .  eye  upon  me.     It 
was  done,  however,  and  I  looked  out  on  the  free  air  and  the  open  woods.    The  night  was  now 
utterly  dark,  and  the  tempest  terrible.     I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  forest  below ;  but  knew 
not  whether  I  should  be  in  the  forest  on  springing  out  of  the  window.     For  deliberation  there 
was  no  time ;  nor  could  it  teach  me  anything.     Around,  above,  and  below  me  were  only 
tumult  and  darkness.     I  threw  myself  out  of  the  window.     I  alighted,  after  a  rapid  descent, 
upon  something  solid     This  gave  way  under  me,  and  I  felt  myself  falling  again,  with  more 
pain,  and  through  more  obstruction  than  before.     At  length  I  reached  the  ground,  sore  and 
bruised.     Everything  about  me  was  soft  and  damp,  otherwise,  I  am  convinced,  I  must  have 
broken  my  limbs  with  my  double  fall.     At  a  little  distance  from  me,  I  heard  the  growling  of 
a  dog  and  the  rattling  of  a  chain.     I  did  not  dare  to  stir,  nor  even  to  examme  whether  I  was 
hurt  or  not,  lest  he  should  betray  me  by  his  barking.     In  a  moment,  however,  I  begaa  t» 
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reflect  I  bad  gained  bat  little  beddet  lynriaei  and  danger  bj  tiirewing  aiyaeif  ovt  of  th* 
window ;  I  oouM  be  «■  easily  diaeovered  and  mordered  in  a  riied,  wfaieh  I  believed  my  preaeni 
abode  to  be.  I  rose,  therefore,  as  qoietly  aa  possible,  but  sank  down  again,  from  utter  in» 
ability  to  stand.  I  fonnd  I  bad  either  qnrained  or  broken  the  limb  on  which  I  alighted. 
Another  thrill  of  agony  ran  through  me  at  this  discovery,  keener  than  the  pain  that  foUowed 
my  vain  attempt  to  stand ;  but  however  reloetant  or  perturbed,  I  waa  ebl%ed  to  bink  down 
upon  the  damp  straw  that  was  spread  over  the  ground.  In  a  few  moments  the  moon  broke 
through  the  donds,  and  shfaiing  with  strong  light,  discovered  every  object  around  me.  I  was  in  » 
large  shed,  rudely  constructed  of  mud  and  the  branches  of  trees,  and  covered  but  partial^ 
with  straw.  I  could  not  see  whether  it  was  ooonected  with  the  principal  building,  bat  it  was 
open  everywhere,  yet  I  could  not  escape.  The  roof  waa  broken  through  where  I  had  fiidlei^ 
and  through  the  fracture  I  had  a  view  of  other  parts  of  the  building,  rude  and  ruinous,  and' 
iBmly  seen,  from  amid  dark  clouds,  and  masses  of  finest  shade,  Htud  were  spread  around  thesa. 
The  angubh  of  my  mind  would,  I  believe,  have  again  risen  to  madness,  had  it  not  been  qualified 
by  a  Und  of  stupid  satisfaction  at  the  idea  of  being  so  fiur  from  the  persons  and  weiqions  of  the 
murderers,  and  a  dream  of  impossible  hope,  that  I  m^^fat  be  concealed  by  being  where  it  waa- 
not  probable  any  would  search  or  suspect,  from  its  nearness  to  the  house.  Thus  pacified  by 
contrary  ezpectatioos,  of  which,  nevertheless,  the  love  of  liib  rendered  both  probable,  and 
compelled  to  reconcUe  myself  to  remaining  where  I  was,  since  to  stir  was  impossible,  I  sunk 
down,  but  still  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  building— .atiil  listened  eagerly  for  a  aound*  In  » 
abort  time  I  beheld  a  light  moving  slowly  up  a  part  of  tlie  buflding  just  oppoute.  It  waa  aoi 
dBm,  and  proceeded  with  such  frequent  pauses  of  nuschief-aseaning  delay,  that  at  ooce  I  con- 
ceived it  was  the  person  employed  to  murder  me  who  waa  ascending  to  my  room.  I  attempted 
to  stand  upon  my  feet,  but  the  impulse  waa  unable  to  contend  with  pain  and  infirmity.  The 
Ught  stopped,  and  disappeared  for  some  time.  In  a  moment  after  the  whole  building  edioed 
with  cries  of  astonishment  and  quick  voices,  that  called  and  answered  eadi  other,  and  lights 
darted  and  disappeared  at  every  window  in  my  sight.  All  this  I  hiterpreted  aright:  he  had 
gone  up  to  my  room,  found  it  empty,  and  was  now  alarming  the  rest  to  pursue  and  discover 
me.  All  this  I  was  obliged  to  know,  with  a  consciousness,  that  if  any  chance  should  dinict 
them  to  where  I  was  concealed,  I  was  inevitably  lost  After  half  an  hour's  intolerable  ana- 
pense,  during  which  every  part  of  the  building  seemed  to  undergo  a  search,  I  distinctly  heard 
them  going  out  in  another  direction,  apparently  that  by  which  I  had  entered  the  house,  and 
which  was  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  sick  man  lay.  This  was  an  intimation. 
0f  safety  to  me ;  but  still  how  precarious  was  that  safety  1  any  of  them  might  take  the  diree* 
Hon  where  I  was— a  casual  impulse,  a  motion  unaccounted  for,  might  bring  one  of  them  to 
my  riied.  Their  voices,  however,  became  more  and  more  distant,  and  their  wliistlea  and 
boUoes  echoed  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  wood,  as  the  wind  bore  them  feintly  to  my  ear. 
The  hope  of  life  revived  within  me,  when  I  heard  that  devil,  Savido,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been 
awakened  by  the  uproar  in  the  house,  and  joined  with  the  rest  in  searching  it  for  me,  bendii^ 
from  the  window  just  over  me,  exclaim,  *  Here,  here,  this  way ;  he  must  have  escaped  through 
this  window ;  it  is  open — search  for  him  here  r  I  drew  in  my  breath,  and  listened  in  de^iair. 
There  was  no  answer—they  were  out  of  hearing.  I  heard  him  cursing  their  stupidity,  and 
muttering  something,  as  if  he  was  about  to  descend  himselfl  I  tried  to  rise,  and  found,  with 
the  surprise  of  unspeakable  joy,  that  my  hurt  had  been  trivial ;  I  was  now  able  to  stand  and 
to  walk  but  feebly.  Any  degree  of  recovered  capacity  was  matter  of  hope  to  me  now,  though 
I  was  stfil  unable  to  make  any  considerable  exertion  Ibr  my  safety.  I  crept  towards  tbA 
mastiff  who  was  chained  near  me,  and  whom  I  had  some  hope  of  making  serviceable  to  me. 
He  growled  fiercely  at  me ;  but  as  I  drew  nearer,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  he  stretched  out 
bis  neck,  and  fawned  on  me  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  I  knew  him  almost  as  soon :  he  waa  a 
dog  I  had  in  Naples,  who  followed  me  everywhere,  and  fed  from  my  hand ;  and  though  it  was 
four  years  since  I  had  lost  him,  he  knew  the  first  tones  of  my  voice.  Surely  this  was  the  pro- 
iridence  of  St  FOippo. 

**  I  had  scarce  ^me  to  slip  off  his  chain,  when  a  door  opened  near  me,  and,  through  tha 
cbinka  of  tiie  shed,  I  saw  Savlolo  approadiing,  holding  up  a  lanthom,  and  looking  round  sus* 
piekraaly.  Ifis  drawn  dagger  was  hi  his  hand.  He  came  up  to  the  shed  slowly  but  directly, 
flOteriDg  iiy  saw  me  faiitantly,  and,  with  a  yell  of  joy,  raahed  towards  me.    Ihadfonnsd 
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my  plan,  and,  urging  the  dog  with  my  voice  and  hands,  the  faithful  animal  flew  at  him  like  a 
tiger,  and,  fastening  in  hisdoak,  dragged  him  to  the  ground  and  held  him  there,  as  if  awaiting^ 
my  orders.  Saviolo,  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  the  visage  of  a  fiend  in  pain,  begged  his  life 
with  the  most  atject  language  of  fear  and  agony.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  intention  to 
destroy  him — that  I  wished  to  fly  from  destruction  myself;  but  that  my  safety  required  me  to 
secure  him  till  I  should  effect  my  escape.  I  desired  him,  therefore,  to  throw  away  his  dagger 
and  his  pistols.  *  You  will  murder  me  if  I  do,*  said  the  villain,  with  a  horrible  mixture  of  fear 
and  malignity  in  his  face,  for  he  had  no  thoughts  but  of  treachery  and  blood. — *  I  will  not,* 
said  I,  'nor  would  I,  for  worlds,  be  a  wretch  witn  such  murderous  hands  as  you.  Throw 
away  your  dagger  and  pistols,  and  you  are  safe ;  keep  them  another  moment,  and  that  dofl^ 
shall  tear  you  to  fragments.* — He  threw  them  to  some  distance.  I  took  them  up,  and  armed 
myself  with  them.  He  watched  me  with  a  fearful  eye  ;  he  could  not  comprehend  that  any 
one  could  have  another  in  his  power  without  making  a  sanguinary  use  of  it.  I  thea  conu 
polled  him  to  tell  me  where  I  should  find  the  horses  of  the  band,  what  direction  they  had 
taken,  and  whether  they  had  left  the  house.  I  dared  not  ask  him  the  way  through  the  forest, 
as  he  would  probably  have  pointed  the  way  of  danger.  I  now  called  off  the  dog,  who  released 
him  in  a  moment ;  when  the  wretch,  snatching  a  short  knife  from  his  breast,  plunged  it  into 
my  preserver*s  throat,  who  instantly  expired.  The  vehemence  of  his  motion  was  such  that  I 
scarce  perceived  him  turning  on  me.  I  closed  with  him,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle, 
wrested  the  knife  from  him.  I  could  scarce  forbear  burying  it  in  his  heart  when  I  got  It.  I 
struck  him  to  the  ground  in  my  rage,  and  when  he  rose,  I  bound  him  with  some  ropes  I  found 
in  the  shed  to  a  post  in  it,  and  left  him,  grinding  and  gnashing  with  his  teeth,  and  spitting  at 
me,  with  the  contortions  and  fury  of  a  demoniac 

'*  I  found  the  horses  where  he  told  me,  and  immediately  mounted  one  of  them.  From  the 
<arcmn8tance  of  their  not  being  employed  by  the  band,  I  could  only  gather  that  they  believed 
me  to  be  at  no  very  considerable  distance ;  they  were,  therefore,  probably  all  around  me ;  bat 
if  I  could  get  beyond  the  immediate  region  of  the  house,  I  believed  I  should  be  safe.  I  went 
out  in  the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  wandering  in  the  wood,  how 
often  I  quitted  the  track,  and  concealed  myself  in  the  thicket,  which  I  quitted  the  next 
moment,  from  the  fear  of  what  had  impelled  me  to  seek  it—how  I  dreaded  to  proceed,  and 
yet  was  unable  to  stop — ^how  I  listened  in  horror  to  the  wind,  and  the  hollow  whistle  that  ran 
through  the  wood,  mixed  with  it — ^how  I  thought  the  whisper  of  murder  was  in  the  under- 
wood, as  it  hissed  in  the  breeze — and  how  often  I  recoiled  as  the  tossing  branches  of  the  trees 
flung  a  sudden  shadow  across  the  way.  I  got  out  of  the  wood,  after  all  my  terror,  safely, 
about  the  morning  dawn ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  freed  from  one  danger  than  the  fear  of  another 
as  urgent  smote  me. 

**  'Wliither  could  I  go,  or  to  whom  ?  I  had  escaped  miraculously  from  your  father's  hands^ 
but  I  knew  they  could  reach  me  in  any  part  of  Italy.  Where  could  I  fly  that  money  could 
not  purchase  my  blood  ?  He  might  list  a  whole  army  against  a  single  wretch ;  and,  on  along 
chase,  I  knew  St  Filippo  himself  could  be  no  match  for  him.  I  believe,  signer,  you  will  think 
the  result  of  this  debate  was  actual  madness.  I  pursued  my  way  eagerly  to  your  father's 
castle.  I  determined  to  go  directly  to  him — to  present  myself  before  him.  At  a  distance 
from  him  I  knew  there  was  no  safety ;  but  I  felt  that  this  strange  confidence  might  ensure  my 
safety  with  him. 

**  Without  further  danger  or  adventures  I  reached  the  castle  that  very  evening.  The 
servants,  who  did  not  appear  to  know  the  plan  about  me,  admitted  me  without  surprise.  I 
desired  immediately  to  see  the  count.  I  was  conducted  to  him.  He  was  alone  when  I  entered, 
and  the  tapers,  which  were  but  just  lighted,  burnt  on  a  table  near  him,  so  that  he  could  scarce 
distinguish  me  till  I  was  dose  to  him :  he  then  sprang  almost  off  his  chair,  and  continued  to 
stare  at  me  for  some  moments  with  a  look  of  vacant  "horror.  During  that  time  I  could  not 
speak — I  could  not  recover  myself;  the  temerity  of  my  purpose  appalled  me  in  the  moment 
of  execution. 

'*  At  length  I  said,  in  low  and  hurried  tones—'  My  lord,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here. 
The  villain  with  whom  I  travelled  had  designs  upon  oiy  life ;  I  discovered  them  and  escaped. 
Listen  to  me,  my  lord.  You  have  susjucioas  of  your  son  Annibal ;  no  living  ere&ture  but 
myself  can  verify  them.    Whatever  knowledge  I  poiiQis  will  be  lost   to  you,  if  I  perish ;  and 
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whatever  may  yet  be  gained  from  your  ion  can  be  gained  only  by  me,  fcr  I  potaefs  Ms  eon* 
fidence,  and  he  believes  roe  attached  to  hit  person.  I  can  serve  yon  more  eflectaally  by  my 
life  than  by  my  death — I  can  serve  you  more  effectually  than  any  of  the  villains  employed  to 
murder  me.  Mark  me,  my  lord :  my  death  may  ruin  you — my  life  may  serve  you.  If  I  were 
this  moment  dragged  from  your  presence,  or  stabbed  before  it,  a  thousand  tongues  would  tell 
it ;  if  I  were  even  immured  in  your  dungeons,  and  poisoned,  and  buried  secretly  there,  my 
disappearance  would  excite  suspicion,  and  that  suspicion  would  persecute  you  to  the  end  of 
jour  days,  and  perhaps  abridge  them.  Let  me  live  then ;  I  will  be  faithful,  from  fear  and 
from  gratitude.  No  villain,  hired  by  the  price  of  murder,  can  be  so  fiuthfol  as  he  who  serves 
for  life — for  life  restored  and  confirmed.  While  at  a  distance  from  you,  I  might  have  saved 
myself  by  flight,  but  I  fled  hither,  because  I  knew  my  life  was  important  to  you  at  well 
as  to  mysell* 

<^Was  not  this  a  bold  effort  for  life?  I  knew  it  was  my  only  one— I  knew,  besides 
(and  believe  me,  signer,  even  in  that  painful  moment  I  felt  the  force  of  that  consideration^ 
that  my  success  might  be  of  the  most  material  consequence  to  you— that,  if  I  was  be» 
lieved,  I  would  be  admitted  to  you,  might  talk  with,  plan  with,  perhaps  escape  with  yon  $ 
Ibat  your  sufferings  would  certainly  be  mitigated,  perhaps  your  life  preserved. 

**  The  effect  produced  on  the  count  was  what  my  hopes  had  anticipated ;  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  suddenness  of  my  appearance  and  language ;  and  whatever  attentSon 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  allowed  him,  was  impressed  by  what  I  said,  by  the  promiies  of 
present  discovery,  and  of  future  services.  He  waved  me,  however,  to  leave  him.  I  urged 
1)im  still  for  a  promise  of  safety ;  he  gave  it  on  his  honour,  and  I  departed  satisfied. 

"  As  I  left  the  room,  I  could  not  but  wonder  at  myself;  my  very  existence  seemed  a  pro- 
digy to  me-^what  no  power  of  body  or  mind,  on  their  fullest  stretch,  could  have  effected  for 
me,  one  effect  of  lucky  rashness  produced  for  me — the  pacification  of  an  enemy,  power^il  and 
inexorable ;  the  escape  from  a  danger  that  threatened  me  every  hour  of  life,  and  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  world.  I  mixed  among  the  domestics,  and  wondered  they  did  not  feel  the 
same  surprise  at  my  living  appearance  that  /  was  conscious  of,  without  reflecting,  that 
of  my  disappearance  they  did  not  know  the  cause,  nor  would  perhaps  ever  have  known   ft. 

**  In  a  short  time  I  was  again  summoned  to  the  count.  I  found  Father  Schemoli  with 
him,  that  sight  of  evil  omen.  The  looks  of  both  were  fixed  on  me,  as  if  they  would  search  my 
soul ;  a  moment  after  they  exchanged  looks,  that  seemed  to  express  I  was  too  much  in  thefr 
power  to  be  an  object  of  dread  to  them.  I  approached,  and  was  instructed  in  what  fhey 
expected  from  me.  I  did  not  understand  till  then  how  my  offers  of  service  were  understood ; 
it  was  then  evident  that  I  was  to  be  employed  as  a  spy ;  that  my  having  been  honoured  with 
your  notice  and  confidence  was  to  be  made  a  means  of  extorting  from  you  some  knowledge, 
which  they  did  not  describe  very  clearly,  but  of  which  they  seemed  determined  to  get 
possession.  My  attachment  to  you  made  me  shudder  at  this  proposal,  till  I  recollected,  that 
to  appear  to  enter  into  their  measures  was  the  best  way  to  defeat  their  mischief;  and  that  to 
betray  my  indignation  and  horror  at  them,  would  be  only  to  sacrifice  my  powers  of  serving 
you  to  an  unseasonable  display  of  my  zeal.  I  listened  to  them,  therefore,  in  silence,  and  by 
holding  down  my  head  in  a  posture  of  deep  attention,  concealed  the  changes  that  my  counte- 
nance underwent  I  never  knew  so  much  of  the  iniquity  of  the  human  mind ;  I  could  not 
believe  so  much  had  existed  in  it  as  I  heard  manifested  in  the  directions  g^ven  me  for 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  this  secret  they  believe  you  to  possess.  The  object  was  simply 
but  the  means  were  crowded  with  such  superfluous  and  complicated  knavery,  the  lessons  of 
falsehood  and  deceit  ran  from  them  with  such  facility,  that  they  seemed,  compared  with  their 
usual  habits  of  speech,  like  foreigners,  who  are  suffered  to  speak  their  own  language,  and  who 
compensate,  by  their  sudden  volubility,  for  long  restraint  and  silence.  They  seemed  to 
speak  a  new  and  natural  language.  I  promised  strict  obedience,  and  affected  to  profit  by 
their  documents ;  and  at  length  was  dismissed  with  an  assurance,  that  my  fidelity  was  the 
only  security  of  my  life ;  that  on  the  discovery  of  the  slightest  tendency  to  duplicity,  my 
punishment  would  be  what  I  could  neither  conceive  nor  avoid.  I  was  then  given  these  keys  • 
with  a  direction  to  visit  you,  and  all  plans  of  escape  were  banished  by  the  thought  of 
seeing  you ;  but  I  am  permitted  to  be  often  with  you,  to  attend  you  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
fessor— nay,  to  pass  hours  in  your  apartment.     These  are  my  instructions,  and  it  will  be 
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itmig«»  if  with  tncli  advantage  both  for  plamiing  and  exeenting,  we  should  oenthme  long 
in  durance.** 

«  I  was  as  wflling  as  FDippo  conld  be  to  let  the  satisfaction  of  the  present  moment  super* 
lede  all  provision  for  the  future.  I  dwelt,  with  a  pleasure  I  did  not  try  to  restrain,  on  his 
•hnpHcity,  his  strong*  attachment,  his  miraculous  escape ;  and  folt  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
success  of  any  plans  we  might  form,  my  mind,  spent  with  unnatural  force,  would  find  relief 
in  their  discussion,  or  even  in  the  circumstances  that  made  their  discussion  possible. 

**  I  eoliected  myself,  however,  enough  to  remind  Flllppo  that  the  present  juncture  required 
the  most  dexterous  conduct;  that  it  was  not  impossible  even  the  present  indulgence  was  only 
a  stratagem  of  deeper  mischief;  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  at  all  events,  to  amuse  my 
iiither  by  promises  of  success  in  his  employment ;  otherwise  his  visits  would  be  obstructed, 
snd  probably  his  life  sacrificed  to  their  disappointment  or  their  suspicions ;  that  he  must  frame 
Ui  reports  so  as  to  bear  a  due  relation  in  point  of  time  to  the  execution  of  any  measures  we 
odght  have  adopted,  so  as  neither  to  compel  us  to  precipitate  or  delay  them,  but  just  gain  the 
l^per  time  for  their  adjustment.  Above  all,  I  charged  him,  with  an  earnestness  he  did  not 
ssderstand,  to  observe  the  confessor,  and  repeat  to  me  every  instance  of  his  deportment  he 
eoald  remark  or  remember.  Our  conference  extended  to  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
drive  him  away ;  for  something  like  hope  began  to  flutter  within  mo,  and  I  determined  not  to 
lacrifiee  ita  promises  to  a  casual  indulgence. 

** He  was  hardly  gone  when  I  wished  to  recall  him.  The  terrors  of  the  hour  that  was  ap> 
proadbing  I  shrunk  from  meeting  alone.  As  my  visitor  threatened,  every  night  his  appear- 
SDce  was  becoming  more  terrible,  and  its  expectation  more  insupportable  to  me.  I  dreaded 
io  what  this  might  terminate.  He  had  darkly  spoken  of  the  possible  subversion  of  my  rea- 
son ;  I  felt  all  the  horrors  of  this  prediction.  There  is  no  evil  like  the  expected  or  approaching 
loss  of  reason;  there  is  no  infliction  that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  Imagination  but  that  which 
sweeps  all  power  of  provision,  resistance,  or  mitigation  of  any  other.  Even  in  the  present 
state  of  my  mind,  this  sensation  was  exquisitely  painfull,  as  it  in  a  manner  verified  what  of  all 
things  I  waa  unwilling  to  believe  true,  viz.,  the  agency  and  power  of  that  singular  being.  I 
shuddered  inwardly  with  reluctant  conviction,  with  that  irksome  feeling  that  cannot  dispute 
the  evidences,  yet  hates  to  admit  the  conclusion.  One  circumstance  relative  to  his  appear- 
ance (which  might  in  a  great  measure  assist  me  to  judge  of  his  supernatural  pretensions),  I 
believed  myself  enabled  to  discover  still — the  mode  of  his  entrance  Into  my  apartment.  If,  as 
H  seemed,  he  was  a  being  that  could  glide  through  walls,  and  overcome  material  obstructions, 
I  eould  resist  no  longer  the  belief  of  whatever  he  might  disclose.  If  he  required  the  assist- 
snce  by  which  human  beings  pass  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  I  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  his  imposture  and  obtaining  a  triumph  over  this  wonderful  being,  whose  supe- 
riority to  humanity  mingled  envy  with  my  astonishment.  While  I  was  occupied  by  these 
thoughts,  a  strange  drowsiness  crept  over  me ;  I  resisted  it  at  first,  without  an  apprehension 
of  its  influence  being  so  strong ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  felt  all  power  of  thought  gliding  f^om 
my  mind. 

"  Half  angry  at  so  unseasonable  a  weakness,  I  arose,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room ;  it 
was  in  vain.  In  a  short  time,  from  utter  incapacity  of  motion,  I  was  obliged  to  throw  myself 
on  the  bed,  where  a  deep  sleep  fell  on  me.  It  did  not  continue  long ;  I  awoke,  I  know  not  how. 
Before  1  was  fully  awake,  I  felt  my  eyes  were  in  search  of  Father  Schemoli ;  they  discovered 
him,  as  usual,  sitting  by  the  table  on  which  my  lamp  was  burning  still. 

''Without  betraying  any  emotion,  without  uttering  a  single  word  or  interjection  of  fear,  I 
continued  to  gaze  on  him,  expecting  something  more  than  I  had  yet  heard  to  proceed  from 
him ;  the  idea  of  his  supernatural  power  involuntarily  mixing  with  my  own  thoughts,  produced 
a  fall  conviction  in  me,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  real  object  and  topic  of  Filippo's  con- 
ference with  me,  and  I  awaited  his  declaration  of  it  with  as  full  reliance  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  our  conversation ;  but  he  spoke  without  allusion  to  that  or  any  subject  but  the 
constant  one  of  his  visits.  On  that  he  poured  forth  a  flood  of  supernatural  eloquence,  which 
I  no  longer  attempted  to  resist  or  to  interrupt.  It  was  terrible  to  hear  him — the  admiration 
that  follows  impassioned  oratory  was  lost  in  more  strange  and  awAil  feelings ;  there  was  evi- 
^tly  something  of  the  power  and  evidence  of  another  world  about  him.  Delight  was  checked, 
y^  heightened  by  terror ;  and  attention  was  often  suspended  by  the  wonder  how  man  couM 
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bear  him  and  live.  The  mind  row  to  the  level  of  the  tpeaker;  I  felt  mynlf  npbome  aw 
floating  on  the  pinions  of  his  voice  over  the  confines  of  the  invisible  world,  over  the  fiBradM 
and  the  void.    ICbII  it  with  a  wUd  and  terrible  joy— a  joj  that  made  me  aa  strange  to  mjiili 


as  everything  around  me  was— a  joy  that,  from  the  very  giddiness  of  ita  elevation,  iNredaded  M 

Ich  it  had  raised  me— the  remote  point  at  wbioh  I  stood  frHij 


from  measuring  the  height  to  which  it  had  raised  me— the  remote  point 
the  coounon  feelings  and  habits  of  human  nature.  I  know  this  was  a  strange  and 
frame ;  I  wonder  at  mysdf ;  I  can  hardly  describe  or  render  it  probable ;  but  I  have 
beings,  who,  with  unnatural  strength  of  feeling,  would  hang  on  a  bare  and  single  point  ef 
to  see  the  ocean  in  a  storm ;  would  rush  out  to  cross  the  forky  lightnings  in  their  daBMy 
howl  to  the  storm  as  it  bent  the  forest  or  shook  the  mountains  to  their  base.  I  hava  heaid 
such,  but  scarce  believed  such  a  feeling  could  exist  in  a  human  breast  till  I  listened  to 
strange  being,  and  listened  with  pleasure  as  strange.  But  this  night,  whether 
my  silence  or  whether  in  the  progressive  fulfilment  of  his  commission,  he  spoke  mure 
of  its  object,  he  dared  to  tell  me  I  was  doomed  to  be  a  murderer.  A  murderer  did  I  Mf? 
Compared  to  the  crime,  which  he  affirmed  I  would  perpetrate,  that  of  murder  m%fat  betonM 
a  benefaction,  an  honour  to  society.  In  language  of  horrid  strength,  without  pauMp  ar  IMI^ 
or  mitigation,  again  and  again  he  affirmed  it ;  nay,  described  its  mode  and  niriinwitanm 
the  process  of  preparation  my  mind  would  undergo,  the  gradual  unduration  of  my  hfui,  anl^ 
sealing  up  of  my  mind  and  conscience,  with  that  penetrating  and  emphatic  minataMwthit] 
proved  an  intimacy  with  the  inmost  heart  and  spirit  of  man,  from  whidi  I  ahmnk  in  nria  Imt, 
vain  tried  to  shelter  myself  by  arguing  from  the  futility  of  his  reasoning  and  deao^plln^  $0i 
the  futility  of  his  prediction.  .  .j 

"  But  though  I  could  not  work  myself  into  incredulity,  I  tried  to  work  mjuU  bik^ 
rage;  I  endeavoured  to  awe  or  to  repel  him  by  my  fury.  I  demanded  how  ha  daral 
to  impute  to  me  such  crimes  ?  Was  I  not  a  free  agent  ?  Had  I  not  the  power  of  ciMoaimi 
•one  mode  of  action,  and  declining  another?  To  the  perpetration  of  such  homm  Mi 
he  predicted  nothing  but  insanity  could  drive  me,  and  insanity  would  relieva  aa  froM; 
the  burden  of  consciousness  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  volition.  I  chaiged  him  in  my  tony 
successively,  with  being  an  impostor,  a  maniac,  and  lastly,  an  evil  spirit,  embodied  aadj 
empowered  to  work  my  eternal  woe,  and  confirm  his  own  by  his  infernal  triumph.  I  a^junili 
all  further  commerce  with  him  ;  I  heaped  him  with  reproach  and  malediction.  I  stopped  m^>, 
ears,  I  closed  my  eyes  against  him ;  only  my  voice  was  free,  and  with  that  I  onrMd  and  biij 
him  begone.  When  the  bellowings  of  my  rage  had  ceased,  and  the  echoes  of  my  priioa  wiis 
still,  he  burst  into  a  laugh ;  my  blood  curdled  to  hear  him,  and  when  I  raised  my  eyes  to  hi* 
he  was  gone.  f 

*'  The  impresrion  he  left  with  me  was  stronger  than  any  preceding  night,  but  it 
tolerable ;  the  sense  of  oppression  or  persecution  wakens  us  to  rage  and  to  resistanoe. 
was  something  so  determined  and  tenacious  in  these  nightly  hauntings,  so  persevariog  Mb- 
obtrusive  in  his  mention  of  the  subject  I  had  abjured  and  refused  to  listen  to,  that  I  felt  Ibj 
like  a  challenge  to  my  powers  of  resistance,  and  I  met  it  with  my  full  strength  of  miwd,     ThM^i 
now  appeared  to  be  an  obvious  and  definite  ground  whereon  we  were  to  contend ;  a  trial  d 
powers  common  to  both  ;  his,  of  importunate  persecution,  and  mine,  of  unremitted  nppoiitki 
I  pleased  myself  in  collecting  the  forces  of  my  mind,  and  ascertaining  the  groond  and  {toint  ff 
our  conflict.    I  resolved,  if  I  must  yield,  not  to  yield  without  a  vigorous  struggle.    I  feigi^ 
that  by  all  this  I  only  confirmed  the  identity  of  my  torment ;  only  gave  it  form  imd  «i^h-t% 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  dissipate  it  as  the  vision  of  solitude,  as  the  dream  that  floatad  on  tfai 
heavy  vapours  of  my  dungeon. 

<*  They  must  repose  great  confidence  in  Filippo.  They  have  this  day  permitted  hfan  ll 
bring  me  materials  for  writing.  These  were  indeed  welcome.  Like  others,  I  triflad  with  af 
indulgence  for  the  first  hour.  I  scrawled  the  paper  over  with  strange  figures;  bstwlMiI 
examined  them  I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  instruments  of  death  and  punishneat  I  hd 
described  among  them ;  how  strong  a  tincture  my  mind  communicates  to  trivial  and  i 
things. 

**  FiHppo  tells  me  they  oonUnue  to  Importune  him  with  questions  about  fmsandtfat 
ledge  he  had  obtained  from  me.    '  I  have  told  them,'  said  he,  <«  planslble  story  abavt 
Ibrmer  visits  to  the  tower,  and  about  the  communications  you  ara  di^  laaUng  (a  at.    Ml 
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»  mitka  aay  extrtvagtuit  w  momaatoiu  rspreMntationa,  lot  the;  thoald  «ipect 

eriGcnlion  of  them  froni  fourmovemenU  or  leotlmeaU,  wUch  it  would  be  Impowibla 
In  (he  meantime  theiriutpidonl  am  oladed  and  tima  ii  obtained,  whioh  ii  all  we 

llBnutba  obrions  to  you,  that  In  Ma  oairatire  and  conversatioDi  I  have  always  iTBDfc 
d,  FIUplia'B  language.     The  Tutgar  oftoD  eipran  themielrei  with  force,  {MrUcalarljr  Id 
I,  but  they  are  inniflbrably  tedloui,  and  abonnd  In  repetitioDi.     Nor,  aince  I 
eStiw  Bubstance  of  hie  narratiTe,  waa  it  nemaury  to  retail  hit  iriioma  and  vulgariimi, 

>,  and  talks  of  plana  Ibr  our  eiotp« — talk*  inerel;.  Cor  even  his  tangnine  dU- 

nee  a  vcilige  of  rational  hope  in  any  ha  hai  yat  proposed.     The  caille  ii  too 

11  of  ddoiestica  all  day  and  every  paiaage  lacked  at  night.     He  believet  it 

ri  with  Eubtcrranean  paraagea  and  aeeret  rec«ii«i,  but  even  If  we  reached  them  we 

"n  them  by  faligu*  and  hunger. 

ttM  DOW  begun  my  jotinul,  and  within  tfaeM  three  days  wrote  the  preceding  account. 

Khancefbrth  only  expect  It  in  fragmenta. 

w  often  looka  at  me  with  anapeajcable  nllcitade.  He  conTeaiei  to  me  I  am  lo 
M  ndnced  and  hugganl  in  look  and  abetractad  In  manner,  that  he  cannot  believe  inch 
|i  la  be  produced  merely  by  my  conSnement.  He  importmiea  me  with  an  earaeetaeat 
iJR  diScnIt  to  reaiflt,  but  mnit  not  yield  to.  Ha  would  either  think  me  a  maniac 
■g  te^iied  with  and  under  tin  power  of  fome  evil  apirit  The  very  name  of  Pather 
IH(of  nhomhc  has  notiDnl  juatly  terrible)  would  Inipire  vrith  terror,  and  perfa^w 
ll  attachment  might  not  be  proof  againit  the  avenion  which  ^  idea  of  our  intercourae 

or,'  laid  he,  -there  wai  ■  mac  io  a  village  where  I  waa  bom  who  believed  himself 
H  by  the  evil  one,  and  that  the  object  of  tb«  temptation  waa  to  make  him  commit 
'.  He  lold  tbia  in  confidence  to  some  one,  wbo  preised  to  know  Uie  occa^on  of  bis 
it  mEloncholy ;  and  he  told  It  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  every  one  shrunk  away 
n  the  poor  wretch  as  if  he  had  been  a  real  murderer.  No  one  would  meet  bim  alone ;  no- 
te would  post  near  his  house  at  night;  no  one  would  sit  near  hfan  ;  for  whether  they  believed 
n  really  beeet,  as  he  described,  or  only  visionary,  it  inspired  them  with  B  dread  and  a 
iqncion  that  made  ev«ry  one  ibun  him  as  lome  evil  thing.  Alter  lingering  aome  time  in 
'Irsolilndeheat  len^h  disappeared,  and  strange  things  were  whispered  about  his  departure^ 
t*  Bofoe  montha  after  that,  however,  ws  lieard  of  an  eitraordinary  murder  committed  at 
te  The  murderer  had  had  no  enmity  to  the  penon  he  killed,  nor  even  any  knowledge  of 
!  Be  had  hiquired  his  situation  in  llle;  ant^  on  learning  that  he  had  no  relations  who- 
hAr  by  his  tosi,  that  his  character  Wat  good,  and  be  had  ooma  that  moment  fnm 
i[Bbaolntion,  he  exclaimed,  "Thatb  my  naan,"  and  immadUtely  ataUied  him.  He- 
dered  himself  to  JuaUce,  said  be  was  perltetly  aeailble  of  his  crime,  and  deaired  no 
■t  he  had  token  care  that  Ma  oSenca  should  be  attended  with  aa  little  Injury  as  possible, 
jkndety  or  to  the  BufTarer. 

~  'e  inquired  the  name  of  this  eitraordlnaiy  man,  we  learned  be  wat  the  very 
ri  who  had  lelt:  our  village.  Now,  signor,  yon  must  forgive  me ;  but  no  bumau  being 
IS  that  man  did  but  you.  You  have  exactly  hii  dork,  fixed  eye,  and  that  peoullar 
m  of  the  forehead  and  hollowness  of  the  cheek.  I  saw  him  the  morning  befbra  ha 
Ed :  he  was  tracing  some  lines  in  a  bed  of  withered  leaves,  over  whbdi  he  bent ;  and 
■you  lituig  over  yaur  paper  jnat  now,  drawing  thoaa  malanchdy  Unas,  you  were  th«  pletnrs 
llhinl.  Do,  signer,  tetl  me,  for  the  love  of  grace,  wbatit  Is  thus  premes  on  joor  ndiul?  It 
Inomcthlog  else  than  your  coaSnement,  I  know.  Whan  I  speak  of  that  yna  at*  qolta  easy 
ma  reaigiied,  and  listen  to  all  I  can  say  with  composure  i  bnt  if  I  mention  nlfht,  or  soUtwb, 
Irthe  coofesaor  to  you,  your  cmmtenanaa  diangaa  that  I  soDoa  know  IL' 

"  You  may  conceive  with  what  pain  I  beard  hinu  The  sympathy  tlM  ulbrtanate  snbgeet 
«t  bia  story  had  met  with,  taogU  DM  wbat  I  waa  to  npNt  froB  a  dnflu'  dbdNon.  [ 
deoced  him  as  soon  as  I  could:  bat,  m  b*  lea  tha  nnm,  h«  nMnnorad  MoetUnr  dMUt 
Alba-  ScbemoIL  Is  my  perswaHan  wrKten  m  mj  tmtiiMt?  Cba  Iba  wj  ManialB  read 
j|Vt  lam  tempted  to  murder?  H Mi  twa* ahMM  brttv  •Moriltad  t  Unn  wwld  b«  IM 
■Mriaimnd  lest  of  '  tear  whUh  b«Ui  tnwnt 

r. 
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**  Hif  Tititf  are  unremitting,  and  hit  penecutions  increaiiog  in  force  and  frequency.  Hi 
now  namei  the  object  of  it  directly,  propoief  means,  and,  without  remitting  his  mysterion 
character  and  language,  discusses  them  with  a  familiarity  that  chills  my  blood. 

'*  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  strongly  beset ;  I  am  tore  pressed  and  straitened.  Would  te 
heaven  I  could  make  my  escape  from  this  durance.  Even  if  he  has  the  poiwer  of  portoi^ 
me,  may  not  that  power  be  diminished  or  increased  by  the  circumstances  of  time  or  plsce? 
He  hinted  that  hiraselfl  He  talked  of  his  power  being  limited  to  a  certain  hour  and  spot. 
I  could  but  fly  from  him,  if  I  was  to  hear  the  terrible  voice  no  more ;  to  lay  my  harassed 
where  one  night  would  be  unbroken  by  these  visits  of  horror.  He  has  no  longer  the  po«cr 
of  feeding  curiosity  or  of  fascinating  imagination;  my  only  sensation  at  his  presence 
unmixed  aversion,  mortal  repugnance,  and  fear.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  No  bi 
mind  can  longer  endure  the  pitch  mine  has .  been  strained  to  lately.  It  must  relieve 
by  insanity,  or  by  a  deep  and  motionlest  stagnation  of  its  powers.  The  objects  that  hm 
occupied  me  are  not  the  natural  topics  of  human  meditation ;  the  mind  can  only  bear  to  m 
them  remotely,  and  partially,  and  transiently ;  it  cannot  confer  with  and  be  habitnally  e» 
versant  with  them,  without  changing  its  properties,  nay,  its  very  nature.  The  distant  cMi 
whose  tkirts  are  indented  with  lightnings  and  whose  departing  thunders  roll  their  last  borthei 
on  the  winds,  we  can  bear  to  follow  with  the  eye,  and  feel  our  hearts  quelled  and  elated  irith| 
the  fluctuations  of  grateful  horror ;  but  who  could  bear  to  live  for  ever  in  the  rage  aad  dark-- 
ness  of  the  tempest—to  sport  with  the  lightnings  that  quivered  around  him,  and  grasp  at  tbt 
bolt  that  rushed  to  blast  him?  My  mind  is  utterly  changed.  I  shrink  from  these  thiogt,tod 
would  fly  back  to  life  for  shelter  if  I  could.  I  feel  a  kind  of  indignation  at  the  pervertkm  of 
my  powers.  Why  should  I  be  shut  up  in  this  house  of  horrors,  to  deal  with  spirits  and 
damned  thingt,  and  the  tecrett  of  the  infernal  world,  while  there  are  so  many  patht  open  to 
honour  and  pleature,  the  varietiet  of  human  intercourtc,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life?  I 
ttruggle  to  regain  the  point  I  have  quitted— to  feel  mytclf  a  man  and  amongtt  men  again— 
to  *  confer  with  flesh  and  blood.' 

"  What  are  thete  bodingt  that  opprett  me  ?  Mutt  I  never  return  to  life — never  be  myself 
again  ?  'Tit  but  the  involuntary  recollection  of  hit  words.  I  cannot  ditmist,  bat  I  will  not 
believe  them.  He  tellt  me  my  flrtt  ttirringt  of  curiotity,  my  conferencet  with  Michelo,  mf  I 
vititt  to  the  tower  and  to  the  tomb,  were  a  teriet  of  actt  which  I  could  neither  produce  nor 
forbear,  which  belonged  to  that  great  chain  of  agency  that  bound  me  to  him  and  hhn  to  me 
indittolubly— a  chain  which  I  could  neither  forge  nor  break — of  which  one  link  eonld  neither 
be  added  nor  detached  by  the  power  of  all  nature.  I  will  not  believe  tbit,  yet  how  oonsistent 
is  it  with  the  the  process  of  my  feelings  I  how  suddenly  did  I  rush  into  the  punait,  without 
any  preparation  of  mind  or  of  circumstance  1  This  wat  not  natural  nor  right ;  nor  did  I  fiNl 
any  turprite  at  the  greatnett  or  tuddennett  of  the  trantitlon  from  quietnets  and  indiflRs- 
rency  to  the  rage  of  tudden  zeal,  the  impetuotity  of  resittlett  activity.  Thit  was  not  natural 
either.  How  do  I  heap  up  arguments  to  my  own  confution  !  How  do  I  tet  out  retolved  to 
dltbelieve  an  atturance,  yet  employ  myself  only  in  collecting  proofs  of  it,  and  observing  tbe 
repugnance  I  pretended  to  confirm  I  Curse  on  tbe  impulse,  whether  fated  w  voluntarft 
that  first  led  me  to  the  pursuit  1  What  motive  summoned  me  to  it  ?  My  conscience  wai 
dear  and  my  rest  quiet.  Who  made  me  an  inquisitor  of  the  secrets  of  blood,  a  searcher  of  < 
the  souls  of  men  ?  What  had  I  to  do  with  it  ?  No  voice  called  on  me ;  no  hand  beckoned  | 
to  me ;  I  was  warned  neither  by  dream  nor  vision  ;  my  officiousness  was  wilfhl ;  my  obsti-  ' 
nacy  was  incorrigible.  What  if  I  had  heard  these  dark  reports,  had  I  a  right  to  investigate 
them?  If  a  pit  opens  at  my  feet,  am  I  to  plunge  into  it  to  examine  the  cause  ?  Could  I  not 
have  walked  over  the  unsafe  and  suspected  ground  I  was  led  to,  with  the  quiet  fear,  tbe 
shrinking  caution,  with  which  a  child  passes  over  the  place  of  graves  ?  Whatever  secreti 
may  be  around  and  beneath  him,  he  cares  not,  so  he  may  get  safely  through  them.  He  tresdf 
lightly,  lest  he  should  break  their  tremendous  sleep  ;  he  will  scarce  breathe,  lest  it  shovld 
sound  like  a  call  to  them ;  he  will  scarce  name  the  divine  name  in  the  stifled  prayer  of  fear» 
lest  it  should  have  some  unknown  power  in  that  place  of  awe. 

**  Oh,  that  I  had  thus  glided  patt  this  purtuit !  The  fatal  affectation  of  tupematnral  dig' 
nity,  the  oonscious  pride  of  the  agent  of  Heaven,  the  chosen  instrument  of  him  (to  be  the 
dust  of  whose  feet  is  above  all  earthly  power),  this,  this  undid  me.   It  is  a  sensatiiDn  rarely  fbit; 
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the  modes  of  life  seldom  admit  it,  the  heart  of  roan  has  scarce  room  for  it,  but  it  is  of  sur- 
passing^  and  magnificent  power.     Would  I  could  exchange  it  for  the  most  timid  humility,  for 
the  most  servile  ignorance,  for  the  most  impotent  superstition  that  ever  depressed  the  human 
breast  t     Such  are  safe  from  danger  by  the  excess  of  fear,  instead  of  being,  as  I  am,  mated 
and  leagued  with  these  horrors,  blended  in  unhallowed  intimacy  with  what  it  is  frightful  and 
unlawful  for  human  nature  to  know.     Would  I  were  the  gossip  crone,  who,  shivering  over  her 
•ingle  faggot,  crosses  herself  to  hear  such  things  named,  and  trembles  to  see  her  dim  and 
siogle  light  bum  blue  while  the  tale  goes  round,  or  the  child  that  seems  to  sleep  at  her 
feet,  lest  he  should  be  sent  to  rest  before  it  is  finished,  and  imagination  fill  it  up  too  well 
when  he  is  ulone,  and  in  darkness — would  I  were  one  of  those  t    Their  fear,  their  ignorance. 
Is  their  security.     Heaven  never  selects  such  instruments  for  its  higher  purposes.     They  may 
eat  their  humble  bread  and  drink  their  water  in  peace,  while  the  servant  of  heaven,  who 
tarries  on  his  way,  is  torn  by  a  lion.     They  may  remain,  like  their  own  rustic  hills,  covered 
with  useful  verdure  and  content  with  quiet  beauty,  while  those,  whose  deep  roots  extend  to 
the  world  beneath,  whose  feet  have  supplanted  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  are  impregnated 
with  fire  and  destruction,  blast  all  the  region  around  them,  and  are  rent  and  ruined  by  their 
own  explosion.    Why  did  I  assume  this  fatal  responsibility  ?     What  were  the  crimes  of  others 
to  me  ?     The  whole  world  might  have  laboured  with  some  prodigious  discovery,  yet  I  might 
have  passed  my  life  in  it,  unsolicitous  and  unconscious  of  it.     These  things  do  not  come 
So  quest  of  us  ;    'tis  our  fatal  curiosity  that  removes  the  natural  barrier  of  separation. 
The  earth  on  which  I  trod  might  have  quaked  and  groaned  with  untold  secrets ;  every  breeze 
might  have  brought  to  my  ears  the  cry  of  an  unappeosed  spirit ;  the  tapers  that  burned 
before  roc  might  have  been  tipt  with  blue ;  the  very  dogs  might  have  crouched  and  sliivered 
with  a  consciousness  of  invisible  presence ;  1  might  have  sot  every  step  upon  an  untimely  grave, 
and  slept  every  night  in  a  chamber  stained  with  secret  blood ;  so  I  had  known  nothing  of  it. 
my  sleep  would  have  been  quiet  and  my  mind  undisturbed  ;  I  would  have  passed  through 
life  as  calmly  as  the  sea-boy  sleeping  in  the  shrouds,  while  the  spirits  of  the  storm  are  mus- 
tering and  hurtling  in  the  blast  that  lulls  him  to  rest.     A  search  into  the  secrets  of  crimes  wo 
have  not  been  privy  to,  is  like  an  acquired  faculty  of  seeing  spectres.     Before  its  attainment, 
ali  was  safety  and  ipnoccnce ;  after,  solitude  becomes  uneasy  and  darkness  terrible.    The  con* 
scioosoess  of  guilt  is  as  bad  as  the  commission.     He  who  obtains  the  knowledge  of  another's 
erimes  shares  their  burthen  and  their  torment ;  he  is  either  summoned  to  expiate  them,  and 
forced  irom  the  quietness  of  life,  and  the  natural  current  of  human  action,  to  a  line  of  daring 
and  desperate  adventure,  which  he  pursues  without  sympathy  and  without  reward — (for  the 
feelings  attached  to  that  state  are  too  uncommon  for  part/cipation,  and  its  termination  is  not 
his  own  exaltation,  but  the  punishment  of  others) — or  he  sinks  into  the  partaker  of  another's 
erimes  by  forbearing  to  disclose  them.     Ho  suffers  more  than  the  real  agent  *,  his  painful  con- 
sciousness is  the  same,  his  dread  of  detection  the  same,  and  his  sense  of  the  injuries  of  the 
sufferer  and  the  consequences  of  discovery  are  greater,  for  he  fears  to  be  found  wicked  only 
from  the  love  of  wickedness,  without  the  motives  of  enmity  or  the  temptations  of  reward.  To 
a  personal  action,  if  brave  and  daring,  nay,  if  egregiously  flagitious,  the  wonder  of  mankind 
involuntarily  attaches  some  degree  of  honour ;  but  the  gratuitous  villain,  who  was  not  guilty, 
not  because  he  dared,  but  because  he  feared,  is  deservedly  heaped  with  the  contempt  and 
maledictions  of  all.     To  such  an  alternative  has  my  fatal  curiosity  reduced  me— an  alterna- 
tive aggravated  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror  to  me.    Whatever  be  tho  object  disclosed 
to  you,  Ippolitu,  can  it  be  so  terrible  as  that  which  my  hhits  have  told?    Do  you  understand 
me  ?     Involuntarily  1  hope  not,  yet  you  should  understand  me,  to  estimate  the  struggles  of 
my  mind  aright.     A  month  past  I  would  have  believed  my  heart  contaminated  by  the  casual 
visitation  of  that  thought  which  is  now  its  constant  inmate.     1  dread  lest  .it  should  lose  its 
salutary  horror  of  which  this  habitual  contemplation  must  divest  it.     And  what  shall  I  do? 
What  security  shall  I  have  then?     A  villain  in  theory  is  half  a  villain  in  action.     Habit  is  as 
strong  a  security  for  our  virtues  as  principle ;  to  a  mind  beset  as  mine  perhaps  stronger ;  'tis 
imposrible  for  tho  purest  mind  to  dwell  long  on  villanous  and  murderous  thoughts,  even  as 
iudifTerent  and  neutral,  without  feeling  their  pollution  not  only  infecting  its  frame,  but  partially 
iailuencing  the  actions ;  impulses  of  malignity,  of  mischief,  of  revenge,  will  be  felt  onohecked 
and  unrepented.     I  feel  it  myself— 1  feel  the  fiend  growing  strong  within  me.    What,  oh  I 
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wbtt  will  become  of  me»  IppoUto  ?  I  ean  bardly  breathe,  I  eaa  tcarae  hoM  nijr  pen ;  tiuM 
are  the  last  lines  It  shall  ever  trace ;  3W11  will  never  behold  them— thef  win  be  buried  with 
their  writer.  I  shall  not  outlive  this  night  Fllippo  is  weeping  beside  me— I  cannot  describe 
clrcnmstances,  the  shock  of  death  is  too  forcible  Ibr  my  mind.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  er 
almost  where  I  am,  but  I  feel  what  I  mast  shortly  be. 

**  About  an  hour  ago  FUippo  rushed  in  with  horror  in  his  face.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  aid 
gasping  and  speechless,  looked  up  in  my  face.  When  he  could  speak,  it  was  only  in  brokei 
tones  and  bowlings  of  despair  to  tell  me  I  was  '  to  die.* — '  I  had  but  a  few  hours  to  Uins.*^ 
I  listened  with  the  incredulity  of  amazement.  The  mind  cannot,  readily  admit  the  thought 
of  death — of  death  so  near  and  so  sudden.  At  length  his  agony  eidted  my  fear.  I  thai 
spoke  unheeded  in  my  turn,  for  he  was  unable  to  hear  or  almost  to  speak.  With  difficolty 
and  many  interruptions,  at  last,  he  told  me — he  had  of  late  observed  my  father  and  bk 
confessor  often  engaged  in  conferences,  from  which  he  was  exduded — that  his  snspiciew 
were  awakened,  as  hitherto  be  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  their  consultations — ^that  tUi 
evening,  owing  to  my  father's  abstraction,  he  had  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  in  a  part  of 
the  room  as  the  confessor  entered.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  but  he  felt  such  a  pecu- 
liar boding  sensation  on  his  entrance  that  he  could  not  resist  making  it 

""  *  They  conversed  in  whispers  at  first,'  said  he,  '  and  with  such  long  inter^^als,  thit  I 
could  collect  nothing.  At  length  the  count,  as  if  many  things  had  been  proposed,  and  none 
bad  satisfied  him,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  said  aloud,  *  I  know  not  how  to  dispose 
of  this  encumbrance.* — *  An  encumbrance,*  said  the  monk,  *  is  only  another  name  for  some- 
thing we  want  resolution  to  be  freed  from.' — '  I  do  not  want  resolution,*  said  the  count,  *  but 
I  know  not  what  means  to  employ.'—*  He  who  docs  not  want  resolution,  could  not  hesitate  to 
employ  any  means,*  observed  the  confessor.  *  But  my  own  son,  father,*  said  the  count  *  His 
crime  is  therefore  aggravated  by  disobedience,*  said  the  monk.  <  But  in  my  own  castle,'  stkl 
the  count  *  You  can  therefore  be  more  secret  and  secure,*  replied  the  monk.  *  But  another 
—another — another,*  said  the  count  in  a  piteous  tone,  and  as  if  unable  to  force  himself  t» 
finish  the  sentence.  '  Another  is  rendered  necessary  by  those  that  have  preceded ;  the  fint 
movement  is  voluntary,  all  that  follow  are  consequential  and  inevitable,*  urged  the  tempter. 
'  By  my  soul,'  said  the  count,  apparently  answering  his  own  thoughts,  *  I  am  neither  safe  nor 

secret  within  these  walls,  witness '     He  stopped.    *  Our  success  depends  as  much  on  the 

choice  as  on  the  use  of  means,*  said  the  monk.  *  When  we  employ  violent  passions  as  our 
agents,  their  explosion  will  often  extend  to  ourselves ;  but  there  are  still  and  unsuspected 
means.' — '  Do  you  know  of  such  means,  holy  father  ?*  interrupted  the  count.  '  I  do,*  said  the 
monk.  <  And  are  you  acquainted  with  one  who  would  apply  them  ?'  asked  your  father,  in  a 
lower  tone.  '  I  am/  said  the  confessor.  There  was  then  a  long  silence ;  the  children  of  Sataa 
appeared  to  understand  each  other  without  speech.  I  could  have  rushed  out,  and  pierced 
their  felse  hearts  with  my  own  hand. 

*'  *  The  count  seemed  to  force  himself  to  break  the  silence,  and  said,  in  a  hurried  manner 
*  €rood  father,  it  is  needless  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  must  be  done  so — so  as  neither  t<^ 
excite  suspicion  nor  disturbance.  You  have  of  course  witnessed  many  proofs  of  the  efficacy 
and  expedition  of  what  you  propose.' — '  I  heard  many  proofs,'  said  the  monk  evasively.  '  But, 
continued  your  father,  with  increased  eagerness  of  tone  and  gesture,  though  almost  whispering, 
<  they  are  such  as  leave  you  in  no  doubt  of  its  certainty.' — *  Would  you  have  me  doubt  my 
senses  ?*  said  the  monk,  impatiently.  *  Pardon  me,  father,'  said  the  count,  *  you  did  not 
mention  anything  of  seeing  a  proof  <rf  its  operation.* — *  But  is  not  hearing  one  of  the  senses?' 
said  the  confessor,  recollecting  himself.  It  struck  me,  signer,  when  I  heard  them  conferrinf 
thus,  that  leagued  as  they  both  were  in  wickedness,  each  of  them  felt  a  wish  to  be  possessed 
of  some  knowledge  of  the  other's  previous  iniquity,  that  might  supply  an  influence  over  him  at 
some  future  period.  To  such  a  motive  I  attributed  your  fether*s  anxiety  to  draw  an  ooolar 
confession  of  the  power  of  these  means  (which  I  suppose  to  be  poison )  from  the  monk ;  fer 
though  the  guilt  of  either  could  scarce  be  developed  without  implicating  that  of  the  other,  yet 
the  fears  of  wickedness  are  perpetually  impelling  to  provisional  caution,  and  security  for  the 
subordination  of  its  associates.  The  monk  rose  to  depart  <  Yon  must  not  go  in  anger, 
lather,'  said  the  oount  *  Fardon  me,  1  mean  to  set  about  it  in  cold  blood,'  said  the  monk,  la 
a  peonfiar  acceat.    *  Go  then,  bat  send  voj  attendants  to  me  quickly— quickly,  fiOher,  usA 
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throw  typen  all  the  doon  at  jm  go,  that  I  maj  hear  the  WNiiid  of  year  itepe  till  I  ne  them 
ipproai^ung.  I  cannot  be  alone  a  moment— I  am  a  miaerable  man  f  This  Ust  direction  was 
Mimacte  for  moy^fer  I  glided  oat  from  behind  the  hangings  through  the  open  door»  and  reached 
yoor  apartment  hi  a  moment' 

**  Having  teld  his  tale,  he  again  fell  at  my  feet  and  wept.  It  had  been  more  merciful  to 
hVTe  let  me  die  without  this  intelligence,  for  die  I  most  The  poisoB  will  probably  be  con- 
Yeyed  in  food,  undistingoished  by  any  pecnttar  taste;  its  operation  will  probably  be  lilie 
tiie  approach  of  sleep ;  I  shonld  not  have  tasted  the  bitterness  of  deatlu-the  interval  of  ex- 
peetation  and  agony.  He  has  suggested  a  thousand  plans  for  escape  or  resistance ;  they  are 
wild ;  it  is  not  a  single  enemy  or  a  single  emergency  I  have  to  oontend  against ;  they  have 
Wb  utterly  in  their  power— tiiese  walls  mast  bound  my  struggles.  If  I  resisted  violence,  they 
might  leave  me  to  perish  by  femine ;  this  is  horrible.  Oh,  for  a  single  weapon  tograsp  in 
Bdm  hour  of  need !  There  is  none ;  death  comes  on  like  the  night,  shutting  up  aU  creation 
la  darkness,  hopeless  and  impenetrable— -I  have  driven  Filippo  from  me— driven  him 
Aaost  by  force ;  his  clamours  disturbed  me.  I  would  think  if  I  could;  my  mind  is  wondrous 
heavy  and  bedonded.  I  am  stimned  and  blasted  by  this  stroke.  Death,  death— what  is 
death?  Men  talk  of  it  all  their  lives;  and  the  wise  will  talk  well  and  smoothly  of  it ;  bat 
who  hath  nnderstood  it  ?  Who  has  seen  it  approadi  so  near,  and  measured  it  with  their  full 
power  of  vision,  described  and  embodied  its  just  dimensions,  and  said  to  it— Now  I  know  all 
thou  canst  be,  or  bring  to  me  ?  No,  it  is  impossible ;  if  speedi  could  be  obtained  in  the  last 
agonies,  we  might  know  something  of  it ;  if  they  could  even  make  signs  to  signify  the  gradual 
obseoration  of  sense,  and  exdusion  of  the  world  and  its  objects ;  if  they  could  intimate  at  what 
moment  they  let  go  their  hold  of  the  life  of  sense,  and  fed  the  dawn  of  their  new  perceptions. 
1^0, 1  was  bom  to  die— I  have  seen  many  that  died ;  yet  I  know  nothing  of  death.  Great 
and  inviiilde  Being,  whose  name  is  to  be  uttered  by  silence,  where  am  I  going?  all  con- 
jectures of  reason,  all  illuminations  of  iaith,  fail  me  now.  I  could  talk  of  these  things 
like  ottiera,  and  believed  my  notions  of  them  dear  and  authentic;  but  now  all  around  me  is 
tenfold  darkness.  A  mountain  rises  between  the  regions  of  life  and  futurity;  through  it  or 
above  it,  no  power  can  obtain  for  living  man  a  glimpse  or  a  passage ;  douds  are  seated  on  its 
top,  and  its  centre  is  mantled  over  by  darkness.  I  sit  at  its  feet,  and  look  upward  in  vain ; 
I  tremble  in  ignorance,  I  gasp  in  expectancy.  Whither  am  I  going,  or  to  whom !  How 
aany  fears  of  flesh  are  compassing  me  round !  How  much  am  I  a  mortal  even  at  this  solemn 
homr !  The  dread  of  pafai,  though  it  is  the  last  I  shall  suffer,  the  throbbings  of  curiosity, 
Iboogfa  I  shdl  never  be  sensible  of  their  gratification,  are,  I  think,  more  strong  within  me 
than  all  other  feelings.  The  mode  and  circumstance  of  death  are  more  terrible  to  me  than 
the  act  itself;  of  that  I  have  no  conception ;  but  of  the  possible  pain  and  agony  of  the  struggle, 
I  have  too,  too  dear  an  idea«  Will  it  first  affect  my  intellect  or  my  senses  ?  Shall  I  fed  my 
mind  obscured  and  declining,  or  mine  eyes  growing  dim,  my  pulses  fluttering,  my  hearing 
mixed  and  dizsy  ?  Oh,  what  will  be  the  first  symptoms  that  the  pilgrim  is  setting  out  on  her 
jooney-— the  first  feint  beat  of  the  march  that  calls  the  coward  to  the  last  great  conflict !  and 
wlien  I  try  to  <  go  forth  and  shake  mysdi^  as  at  other  times,*  to  scatter  these  feint  assaults 
of  infirmity  ;  to  feel,  to  know  that  no  power  can  arrest  or  subdue  them ;  that,  feeble  as  they 
seem,  they  are  the  beginnings  of  that  wondrous  prooess  that  in  a  few  moments  will  change 
my  body  into  dust,  and  dint  out  my  spirit,  to  wander  in  a  state  new  and  unknown,  of  which 
the  conception  can  only  commence  with  the  existence  ? 

**  I  will  wrap  up  my  head  and  think  no  mere — ^it  will  not  be.  Shall  I  suffer  much  pain  ? 
Wm  my  struggles  belong?  How  do  we  know  but  the  approach  of  death  is  pleasurable  ? 
None  have  returned  to  tell  us ;  perhaps  our  fears  are  all  that  invest  it  with  pain.  Oh,  no,  no, 
the  aspect  of  the  dead  bears  no  expression  of  pleasure !  the  pointed  nostril,  the  grim  and  rigid 
mou^  the  distended  and  bursting  eye,  the  hair  bristling  and  erect,  like  resistance— -these  are 
not  the  features  of  one  wlio  is  at  ease.  No;  death  is  every  way  horrible.  "  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  the  young,  and  those  in  health,  are  more  susceptible  of  severe  pain,  and  longer  struggles, 
than  the  weak  and  aged.  Th^  cUng  to  life  with  terrible  force,  and  repeated  blows  and  hard 
butchering  violence  must  rend  them  asunder.  Yes,  death  is  every  way  horrible  to  me  I 
Ahnlgfaty  Powers,  can  this  be  possible  ?  Have  two  hours  dapsed  stnee  I  was  told  I  must  die  ? 
It  appeals  tirnt  I  have  heard  it  but  now.    Oh,  who  can  tUnk  life  Jeag  who  knows  he  must 
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die?    Who  can  slunberover  the  houn  whoie  lapse  leads  to  Aitority?    How  fast— 4iow  h^ 
even  to  the  eye,  the  hand  of  this  time-p!ece  traveli !    Even  while  I  write  it  changes  its  plaest 
If  it  were  arretted  lor  an  hoar,  what  injury  would  the  world  sustain  for  an  hour  ?     k  mifijl 
stop  for  u  day— for  a  year,  without  manlcind  being  sensible  of  it ;  and,  if  it  should,  its  tenntaia. 
tion  would  only  find  me,  as  now,  lapt  in  terrible  conjecture !  To  prepare  for  what  is  Indeflntti^ 
no  time  would  be  sufficient;  all  around  me  is  wondrous,  as  if  I  had  but  just  begun  toHvii 
This  little  instrument— can  its  minute  workings  lead  to  an  eilbct  so  stupendous  ?     Can  As 
progress  of  that  small  line  precipitate  an  immortal  spirit  into  ftiturity  ?    I  liave  heard  of  ths 
current  of  the  stream  before,  but  now  my  eyes  see  it,  I  have  felt  its  force,  and  measured  Hi 
rapidity ;  nothing  may  turn  it  back,  or  withstand  it.     A  few  moments  more,  and— ^  was  thit 
a  step  ?    It  was  a  step— I  hear  it— they  come  I    I  must  die  !    Oracious  Heaven  !  is  tilers  M 
help-~tt0  respite  ?    Oh,  for  the  sirords  that  are  playing  by  the  sides  of  the  idlers  of  the  wwU 
this  moment!    Oh,  that  I  were  in  a  forest,  and  could  rend  the  branches  from  the  trees  for  mgf 
defence !    Can  I  not  tear  out  the  beams  or  stones  of  these  giant  walls  to  cast  at  them  ?    % 
Heaven,  I  will  not  hold  out  my  throat  to  them  1    I  will  fight  for  life,  and  that  terribly— I  will 
make  a  weapon  of  something,  or  they  shall  feel  that  the  naked  hand  of  despair  can  scatlsr 
firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death  ! " 

Here  the  manuscript  ended,  and  Cyprian,  when  he  had  finished  it,  looked  with  wonder  at 
Annibal,  to  behold  him  yet  alive.    Its  termination  had  indicated  death,  aggravated  by  hope- 
less resistance.     Annibal  pursued  the  narrative  verbally.  , 
**  I  wrote  those  last  lines  with  many  intervals  of  fear  and  of  meditation.     It  waa  long  after    t 
midnight  that  I  heard  a  step  approaching.      After  a  struggle,  which  neither  my  power  nor 
voice  can  describe,  I  started  up,  and  stood  fixed  opposite  the  entrance ;  my  only  instmrneit 
was  a  massive  chair,  which,  in  my  frantic  strength,  I  wielded  like  a  wand.     I  am  convinced  I 
would  have  crushed  to  death  the  being  against  whom  I  lifted  it     The  step  came  nearer,  I 
set  my  teeth  close,  and  rose  on  my  feet,  and  my  sinews  felt  like  iron.    The  door  was  unloeked, 
and,  before  I  could  raise  my  arm,  Filippo  rushed  in.    There  was  no  time  for  inquiry  or  eipla- 
nation ;  he  was  gasping  for  brenth,  and  only  beckoned  me  to  follow ;   that  motion  calmed 
me  in  a  moment ;  I  seemed  to  understand,  intuitively,  it  was  a  sign  of  safety  and  freedom. 
**  I  caught  up  the  lamp,  and  followed  him.    On  quitting  the  room,  I  was  about  to  turn  down 
the  passage,  but  he  grasped  my  arm,  and  though  still  unable  to  utter  more  tlian  inteijeetfons, 
gave  me  to  uuderstand  we  must  take  another  direction.     He  passed  before,  with  qniek  but 
steady  steps.     I  held  the  lamp  low  lest  our  speed  would  extinguish  It,  for  the  passage  into 
which  we  had  entered  appeared  longer  and  loftier  than  the  other,  and  the  air,  though  damp 
and  still,  was  strong  in  its  current.    I  was  amazed  at  the  apparent  incautlon  of  Filippo*s  move- 
ments, for  he  walked  as  he  would  at  noon-day ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  passage  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  taking  the  lamp  from  me,  and  shrouding  It  with  his  cloak,  stepped  forward  with 
breathless  and  shivering  slowness,  motioning  me  to  do  so  likewise.    I  did  so ;  but  in  the  room 
wc  entered,  I  could  discover  no  reason  for  this  sudden  caution :  it  was  spacious  and  desolate, 
and,  as  the  half-veiled  light  threw  a  partial  and  thwarting  gleam  upon  it,  I  could  only  see 
masses  of  dusky  obscurity.     As  we  drew  near  the  opposite  door,  Filippo  contracted  his  steps 
with  increasing  fear,  and  I  now  threw  round  me  a  glance  of  serious  inquiry.     I  discovered  then, 
with  difficulty,  a  dark  heap  in  the  corner  we  were  approaching ;  it  was  too  dim  and  shapeless 
to  suggest  any  cause  for  the  caution  he  betrayed,  yet  his  eye,  as  he  drew  nearer  it,  roUed  in 
horror,  and  his  steps  almost  faltered.     I  leant  over  him,  to  view  it  more  closely,  and  in  ti»t 
moment  I  thought  I  beheld  it  move.     Filippo  murmured  something  between  a  groan  and  an 
exclamation  of  affright,  and  darted  forward  so  quickly,  that  I  found  myself  alone  and  hi 
darkness,  almost  before  I  perceived  he  was  gone.     I  followed  him,  but  know  not  why  I  shud- 
dered as  I  passed  that  strange  dark  heap.    Just  as  I  reached  the  door,  it  moved  again  ;  I 
heard  it  distinctly  rustle  in  the  darkness.     I  sprung  past  it  with  the  quickness  of  real  fear.     My 
perceptions  were  entirely  changed ;  but  a  moment  past,  and  I  dreaded  nothing  but  the  terrible 
monk  and  his  poison  ;  but  the  sudden  and  causeless  appearance  of  Filippo,  the  dim  light  that 
led  me,  this  still  and  fantastic  gliding  through  passages  of  unbreathing  desolation,  and  the  last 
strange  object  I  had  beheld,  combined  with  the  confusion  and  horror  of  my  recent  feeluigs» 
had  rendered  me  as  susceptible  of  momentary  and  local  impressions  as  if  I  had  no  other,  no 
personal  concern— as  if  I  was  not  flying  for  life— for  life  hardly  held  and  hourly  threatened. 
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8tiU  under  the  Infloeiice  of  what  I  imagined  I  belield»  I  eagerly  qoeitioned  Fllippo,  whom  I 
hid  now  orertaken,  and  who  had  renewed  hie  twiftneta.— >' That  chamber,*  laid  he,  inco- 
hmntly ;  '  aik  not— harry  on;  your  life  depends  on  a  moment— >he  ii  quiet' 

f  I  obeyed  him  in  iilence.     We  croited  other  ohamben  and  wound  through  other  pauagct 

IJyid  never  beheld  before,  or  knew  this  vast  iSsbrio  oontained ;  bat  as  I  passed  I  could  hot 

Up  glancing  a  thought  of  horror  upon  the  numberless  victims  of  the  guilt  or  cruelty  of  its 

iMrmer  possessors,  so  iar  from  the  knowledge  or  sympathy  of  their  fellow  creatures,  though 

mder  the  same  roof  and  within  the  same  walls,  that  it  was  perhaps  unknown  to  their  nearest 

lilatifes  where  they  existed  or  what  they  suffered ;  that  the  groans  they  uttered  might  form 

•  part  of  the  respiration  of  a  friend  or  a  brother,  without  conveying  to  them  that  the  lips 

torn  which  they  issued  were  so  near.     We  now  appeared  to  have  traversed  that  wing  of  tho 

MNtle ;  we  had  entered  a  large  hall  whose  doors  had  a  loftier  moulding  than  any  we  had 

pBModf  and  which  seemed,  from  the  bolder  and  shnpler  character  of  ita  structure,  to  be  near 

the  extremity  of  the  bnUding,  and  probably  to  communicate  with  the  court  of  the  castle. 

**i]ere  Filippo  paused,  and  uncovering  the  lamp,  began  eagerly  to  examine  the  doors;  at 
several  he  shook  his  head  with  the  impatience  of  disappointment.  I  followed  him  raechani- 
eaHy ;  at  length  he  darted  towards  one  that  lay  deep  in  the  shade,  and  vehemently  applied  to 
it  a  key,  which  he  snatched  from  his  bosom*  By  the  delay  and  the  imperfect  sound  that 
followed  the  application,  1  knew  its  success  too  well— the  sound  struck  upon  my  heart.  Filippo, 
the  next  moment,  withdrew  the  key  and  disappeared  down  a  dark  arch,  which  I  had  not  seen 
bei»re,  bearing  the  lamp  with  him.  I  remained  in  utter  darkness.  My  mind  had  been 
weakened  by  trials  and  sufferings  both  real  and  fantastic.  The  moment  be  was  gone  I  became 
the  victim  of  visionary  terror ;  I  recollected  his  sudden  appearance,  almost  impossible  to  be 
effected  by  human  means,  his  strange  swiftness  and  silence,  his  look,  so  wild  and  unnatural, 
h\B  fow  words^  so  ominous,  his  disappearance  without  noise  or  preparation ;  I  recollected  the 
strange  warnings  given  to  those  who  were  near  their  dissolution  by  those  who  had  already 
Qodergooe  it— I  recollected  how  probable  it  was ;  FUippo  had  exposed  himself  to  danger,  even 
mortal,  by  his  zeal  for  me — I  recollected  with  horror  the  mysterious  heap  in  that  dark  cham- 
ber, at  which  he  seemed  to  pause  with  portentous  shudderings ;  its  dimensions  and  shape  were 
like  those  of  a  corse.  I  felt  it  impossible  to  nurse  these  horrible  imaginings  long ;  they  were 
i&radii^  my  last  half-rallied  remains  of  reason ;  there  was  a  more  probable  cause  for  his 
desertion :  but  my  habitual  reliance  on  him  long  resisted  that. 

**  I  looked  around  roe  to  see  if  any  hope  remained  from  my  own  exertions ;  the  clouds  of 
t  heavy  night  appearing  at  the  high  and  pillared  windows  excluded  every  gleam  of  light,  and 
pravented  me  from  conjecturing  even  in  what  part  of  the  building  I  was. 

**  As  I  gazed  around  a  faint  noise  came  to  my  ear.  I  listened— it  was  the  mixed  sound  of 
a  voice  that  whispered  and  steps  that  hesitated.  I  stood  motionless  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 
— *  Hush,*  said  a  voice  at  some  distance.  Willing  to  believe  it  Filippo's,  I  answered  in  the 
same  accent.— >'  Is  it  you? '  said  the  voice  more  articulately ;  *  I  have  been  in  search  of  you.' 
As  the  httt  words  were  uttered,  I  perceiyed  the  voice  to  be  that  of  my  father. 

**  I  neither  exclaimed  nor  moved— I  was  stiffened  and  speechleu ;  to  have  felt  a  stiletto 
ia  my  breast  had  been  almost  a  relief  at  that  moment.  The  steps  drew  nearer ;  the  blood 
whksh  appeared  to  have  deserted  my  frame  now  rushed  back  with  a  sudden  and  feverish 
gl9W ;  strange  and  accursed  thoughts  were  with  me.  We  were  in  the  dark  ;  I  remembered 
the  visitation  of  the  spectre  monk ;  I  remembered  words  never  heard  by  man  but  me— never 
to  be  heard.  My  eyes  grew  dim — a  blaze  of  purple  light  quivered  through  the  hall,  yet  I 
could  see  nothing  by  its  glare*  My  limbs  tottered  under  me,  but  the  influence  whose  terror 
would  have  betrayed  me  abated.  The  steps  were  evidently  receding ;  and  as  they  retired  I 
thought  I  heard  curses  hissing  along  the  walls.  I  remained  gasping  for  breath.  The  air  of 
the  hall  grew  cool  again,  and  though  the  darkness  was  not  diminished,  its  shades  I  thought 
were  less  dense  and  oppressive. 

"  On  a  sudden  I  felt  myself  grasped  with  violence.  I  struggled  to  free  myself.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Filippo.  I  believed  him  treacherous,  and  all  the  mystery  was  solved. — *  Wretch,* 
said  I,  grasping  him  in  my  turn,  *you  have  betrayed  me.'— *  What  madness  is  this?'  he 
wbiqiered  in  low  but  vehement  tones ;  '  for  the  holy  Virgin's  sake,  follow  me,  but  speak  not/ 
-«*  Yoa  lead  me  to  death.'  said  I ;  yet  I  followed  him  without  retiitance. 
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^  I  now  found  we  were  in  complefce  dirkneit.  After  defeendSngAflMriteiMi^  we  etopped^  I 
wes  urgent  in  my  whitpered  inquiriee,  but  obteined  no  answer.  I  beetme  impatient  ef  hu 
and  expectation,  and  almott  remonitrated  aloud,  when  I  heard  a  noise  near  me  lilie  the  epni 
ing  of  a  door,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  Filippo  led  me  into  the  court  ef  the  eastie. 

**It  was  the  air,  the  free  open  air,  the  Ueseed  air  ef  heaven.  I  breathed  itin  fkvedont;  it 
was  no  dream  of  transitory  freedom.  I  opened  my  bosom  to  it ;  I  extended  my  armi^  aiif  tt 
were  tangible  and  materiaL    I  was  delirious  with  sudden  and  uneontroUable  joy. 

**  When  my  tenses  returned,  I  found  we  were  in  a  ruinous  enoloeure^  surrounded  by  bol^ 
ings  I  had  not  remembered  to  have  seen  before ;  but  which,  from  thehr  appearance,  I  jldlpi 
to  belong  to  the  servants  of  the  castle.  In  one  or  two  of  the  turrets  that  were  grotssqiJy 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  blank  and  giant  walls,  I  still  saw  two  lights  twinkiingi  VUpfOt 
stooping  to  the  ground,  raised  up  the  lamp,  wfaiefa  he  had  doxterooaiy  hid  behind  the  fragMit 
of  a  fallen  battlement ;  and  we  erossed  tlie  court  in  silenoe,  with  steps  often  obetruetod  by  III 
ruins  that  were  scattered  over  it  We  glided  through  other  arches,  whose  darkneee  waf  p» 
tiaUy  broken  by  our  half-hid  light,  and  at  length  raached  a  low  door  which  opened  en  the 
rampart  Here  still  greater  eantfon  was  neceesary.  This  had  been  king  hi  a  ruinoiM  sM»| 
our  steps  woe  confined  to  a  narrow  ledge  of  roeky  path,  and  our  only  hold  of  ntpportr  wwlht 
projections  and  weedy  tufta  of  the  dismantled  wall 

**  At  length  the  glare  of  the  luup  flashed  upward  on  a  rude  and  mined  areh,  whtdi-ip* 
peered  once  to  have  been  conneeted  with  the  renudns  of  a  drawbridge.  We  erepi  vadm-% 
and»  clinging  to  its  rugged  and  indentod  sides,  which  the  biekering  gleams  ef  the  leap  ivied 
into  fentastio  shapings,  deaeended  to  the  moat,  which  the  frigmente  that  had  flJIea  flnem  abeif 
had  almost  filled  up  beneath  the  areh.  We  crossed  it,  descended  the  momid*  tmd  xmtimi 
the  wood  in  safety. 

**  I  now  heaped  thanks^  inquiries,  aad  apphwses^  in  the  same  breath,  on  Ffiippo,  who  ww 
too  busy  crossing  himself  and  praying  to  his  patron  to  heed  me. 

**  At  length,  aa  we  lay  beldnd  a  tuft  of  chesnut  treee  (for  he  would  not  permit  ve  w  yet 
to  proceed),  I  proenred  from  him  the  hitdligenoe  of  the  meansi 

** '  When  you  drove  me  from  you,  signer,'  said  he,  *  and  seemed  determined  to  dls^  I  kft 
you  with  a  resolution  to  do  something  desperate.  I  was  resolved  you  should'  not  perish 
unaided.  This  was  naeeiiafj  for  my  own  safety  aa  well  as  years.  I  could  mn  imagine  they 
would  spare  me,  who  was  permitted  to  live  only  as  a  means  to  betray  yeu^  when  it  was  90* 
longer  necessary  to  employ  that  wemm*  I  went  baek  to  the  eount's  apartmenti  i  foond  Urn 
preparing  to  quit  It  in  order  to  join  the  flunily  in  the  hall,  where  they  usually  sop. 

<«  <  I  could  not  observe  any  change  either  in  his  looks  or  his  language.  He  euflbred  vy 
attendance  as  usual,  withont  notlob  I  followed  to  the  hall,  and  mfaEcd  with  the  other  demes- 
Uea.  On  this  night  I  observed  the  eonfossor  had  joined  the  ihmily.  Through  flie'akr  of  deep 
abstraction  he  always  weara  it  waa  fanposiibie  to  discover  his  thoughts,  or  wbethee  Hk  ftmnr 
of  his  mind  was  habitual  or  peculiar. 

'*  *  As  he  approached  where  the  frunfly  were  not  yet  seated,  I  observed  him  bring  forward^ 
as  usual,  a  small  vial  of  lemon  juice,  whidi  he  mixes  with  water,  and  which  constitotef  hie  only 
beverage,  and  place  it  beside  his  cover.  I  was  near  him.  The  motion  of  hie  arm  showed 
me  another  small  vial  in  his  vest.  I  grew  deadly  sick  as  I  beheld  it  I  had  no  doubt  I 
saw  the  instrument  of  your  death.  As  he  turned  round,  he  displaced  his  girdle  and  msary. 
He  observed  it,  and  bog$n  to  a4]ust  them.  In  order  to  do  so,  he  found  it  neoessary  to  plaee 
the  other  vial  on  the  table,  to  which  his  back  was  turned.  This  was  the  eritical  mouMnt 
The  vial  of  lemon^julce  waa  on  the  right }  the  othor  on  the  left.  With  the  qnioknesa  and 
silenoe  of  thought  I  changed  their  placesL  He  turned  round,  put  up  the  ifarst  vial  into  hii 
vest,  and  emptied  the  latter  into  a  giam  of  water  that  stood  beside  U^  cover. 

**  <  When  I  had  done  thli^  I  reflected  that  I  had  only  gained  time ;  thatit  must  be  ii« 
discovered  that  the  monk  was  poisoaed,  and  that  you  had  only  swallowed  lemon-juioet.  IC 
therefore,  I  could  not.  devise  some  meanaof  escape  hi  the  interval  which  I  had  gained,  TiUt 
it  waa  unavailing^  exeept  so  frur  as  to  punish  an  intentfonal  murderer-i  bat  the  sneeeg 
and  promptitude  ef  my  firrt^  movement  suggested  a  flattering  omen,  wUeh  I  aeoepted  net 
unreadily. 

'^^Ift  the  menntinifttlMtfiaiilf  MnmUed.     The  count  and  his  coafoiiorwhleptrtdeABd* 
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With  unspeakable  delight  I  saw  the  latter  employ  the  irase  that  stood  beside  him.  Towards 
Ihe  ooDclusion  of  the  meal,  the  count  desiring  the  diamberlain  to  be  snmmoned,  spoke  some 
wwda  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  on  which  the  latter  detached  a  rusty  key  from  his  girdle  and 
gave  it  to  the  oonfessor,  who  lodged  it  in  his  vest  I  understood  every  motion.  It  seemed 
ihaty  for  some  reason  (probably  that  of  concealing  the  corpse^  the  monk  had  fonnd  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  the  key  from  the  chamberlain.  1  had  ghineed  on  the  siae  and  tibspe  ot  the 
ikey»  and  though  it  was  nothing  remarkable,  I  guessed  from  the  former,  and  from  the  apparent 
iBlaition  with  which  it  was  procured,  that  it  belonged  to  some  eatemal  door  of  the  castle, 
4»  which,  if  we  coald  procure  access,  our  salbty  was  assured.  I  therefore  resohred  to  watch 
As  monk  silently.  I  concluded,  from  the  conversation  that  I  repeated  to  you,  that  the 
poison  was  of  a  rapid  and  quiet  operation.  I  doubted  not  that  the  monk  would  soon  feel 
ito«flbots»  and  if  I  could  be  near  htm  at  the  moment  and  secure  the  keju,  all  was  well 

•*  *  The  fiunily  now  separated.  The  monk  retired.  I  watched  him  aft  a  cautious  distanoe, 
and  saw  him  enter  his  apartment :  to  that  terrible  apartment,  ev«n  at  noonday,  I  know  not 
foree  could  have  compeUed  me ;  but  now,  at  n^fat,  alone  and  in  darkness^  save  the 
and  solitary  lamp  that  burned  in  the  passage,  I  knelt  at  the  door  and  watched  every 
rithin.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  when  I  heard  him  advancing  abruptly  to  the  door 
M  if  a  sudden  thought  had  smote  him.  I  retired  with  speed.  He  came  out.  I  saw  him 
Jnt  bend  forward  from  the  door,  and,  holding  his  lamp  high,  look  far  into  the  passage. 
Msl  a  sound  breathed  along  it.  He  advanced,  and  I  thought  I  heard  him  sigh.  He  then 
esHd  Tepidly  forward,  so  rapidly  that  I  was  alone  in  the  passage.  His  steps,  however, 
ewpe  a  sniBcient  direction  for  me  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  njght  He  took  a  direction  to 
your  apartment.  Every  moment  now  I  expected  to  see  him  falter  or  to  hear  him  groan  as 
I  i^idrd  after  him  on  tiptoe,  led  by  the  taper  that  streamed  distantly  on  the  darkness. 

** '  He  proceeded,  however,  without  hesitatim^  till  he  entered  a  large  hall,  not  imme* 
dialel^  near  your  apartment.  It  was  empty,  end  for  from  any  inhabited  part  of  the  castle. 
•I  aimest  shuddered  to  follow  him  so  for ;  but  the  tlioa^t  of  yon  inspired  me.  I  paused  in 
the  peange  which  led  to  the  haU.  When  he  entered  it,  I  heard  hhn  groan  audibly.  He 
etood  a  few  moments  in  the  centre  of  the  rofun,  and  then  advancing  to  a  picture  at  the  op- 
posite end,  held  his  taper  close  to  it  He  gaaed  long ;  and,  as  he  tnmed  away,  tbe  light 
foil  foil  on  his  coontenanoe.  I  had  never  bdKld  it  before  so  singnlarly  impressed.  There 
^ras  a  look  of  human  agony  in  it  I  never  befora  had  seen  or  believed  him  citable  of  feeling. 
Hs  then  laid  the  taper  down  on  a  marble  slab,  and  sat  down,  with  hie  arms  folded,  beside  it. 

"'  I  eyed  him  intently.  There  was  neither  change  in  his  conntenanoe  nor  weakness  in 
hb  motions.  I  grew  sick  with  fear.  He  was  not  like  a  man  that  had  swallowed  poison. 
Idoobted,  and  I  trembled.  I  recollected  all  I  bad  heard  of  him,  and  some  things  I  had  seen. 
I  oondemned  my  own  temerity  in  supposing  him  assailable  by  the  modes  of  human  destruc- 
tien.  He  was  evidently  incapable  of  being  injured  by  them ;  and  if  he  were  not,  what  must 
befollme? 

**  *  While  these  thoughts  beset  me,  I  will  confess  to  you  I  was  only  withheld  fitnn  flying 
away  and  relinquishing  the  whole  in  despair  by  tbe  thought  that  if  he  were  indeed  a  being 
not  of  this  world,  all  distance  of  space  would  be  ineffectual  to  protect  me  torn  him.  While 
I  yet  debated  and  trembled,  be  rose  suddeidy,  as  if  from  an  impulse  of  pain.  I  leaned  for- 
ward,  breathless  with  fresh  hope.  At  that  distanoe,  I  could  not  observe  any  change  in  his 
fcnfurcp ;  but,  as  I  gazed,  methoqght  a  yellower  tinge  mixed  with  the  paleness  of  his  visage. 
In  the  next  moment  all  doubt  was  removed.     He  gasped,  he  shivered,  and  he  fell 

" '  I  now  came  forward  with  confidence.  I  approadied  him.  His  eyes  were  glazed  and 
reverted ;  he  was  evidently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  mere  decencies  of 
Immanity ;  I  seardied  his  vest ;  I  found  the  keys*  I  iiastened  back  to  your  apartment, 
nnable  to  speak  or  to  explain.  I  hurried  you  to  tbe  hall  where  tbe  corse  lay ;  for  I  knew, 
by  his  pausing  there,  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  some  outward  passage  or  door.  I  fol. 
lowed  the  track,  partly  fr<om  oonjectura  and  partly  from  memory ;  for  I  had  traversed  that 
fart  of  the  easUe  before,  and  aueceeded  In  my  pursuit. 

**  *  And  now,  aignor,  adien  to  dungeons,  and  poison,  and  monks.  We  are  safe  on  the  out- 
side of  these  grim  walls;  and  if  ever  we  enter  them  again,  St  Filippo  will  have  a  goed  right 
4a  disregard  MHT  pnqrtn  IW  daiifiriice. 
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<*  Snch  WM  Fllippo*!  narrative,  to  which  I  liitened  with  wonder  and  thankftilneM.  I 
readily  admitted  the  interposition  of  Divine  Power  for  our  lafety ;  yet  it  was  not  withoat 
horror  that  I  thought  of  the  monk  and  his  sudden  and  terrible  late.  A  degree  of  hivo- 
luntary  incredulity  mixed  and  still  mixes  itself  with  my  feelings  on  that  subject.  He  appears 
to  me  a  being  above  the  vicissitudes  of  humanity ;  a  being  who  does  not,  in  a  mortal  sease^ 
exist,  and  who  therefore  cannot,  in  a  mortal  sense,  perish. 

*«Thc  impression  received  in  the  chamber  of  my  confinement  at  Muralto  nothing  bit 
yet  effaced.     I  mentioned  to  Filippo  the  voice  I  had  heard  in  the  hall  when  he  left  me  ia> 
abruptly.     This  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  perhaps  that  was  its  only  cause.     His  own  hasty  i 
departure  was  owing  to  the  sudden  recollection  of  a  door  in  an  adjacent  passage,  whisk 
he  wished  to  attempt  without  agitating  me  by  probable  disappointment. 

**  I  now  inquired  why  we  did  not  proceed,  and  was  told  that  the  man  who  brought  ice  ta  i 
the  castle,  and  who  travelled  at  night  to  avoid  the  heat,  was  probably  on  the  way  which  we  i 
were  to  take,  and  that  it  were  better  to  avoid  being  seen  till  we  reached  Naples.  ■  j 

**  While  we  lingered  in  the  wood,  I  raised  my  eyes,  not  without  awe,  to  the  casUe,  whosa  ji 
huge  and  massive  blackness  strongly  charactered  itself,  even  amid  the  gloom  of  night  and  Cha  ^ 
dusky  confusion  of  the  forest  and  mountains.  Far  to  the  left  I  saw  the  ruined  chapel^  that  i 
spot  which  awoke  to  many  terrible  recollections.  It  stood  in  shapeless  darkness.  As  I  gazed  I 
on  it,  I  almost  expected  to  see  that  mysterious  light  wandering  along  its  walls,  and  glaaadag  i 
on  the  dark  tufts  of  wood  and  shrubs  that  invest  it.  As  I  still  looked  in  vague  expeeiatisiiy  : 
a  light  indeed  appeared,  which  I  watched  not  without  emotion,  but  discovered  it  to  be  bat  a 
star  (the  only  one  that  twinkled  through  the  darkness  of  the  night),  just  appearing  beneath 
the  arch  of  the  shattered  window. 

*'  At  this  moment  steps  passed  near  us,  which  Filippo  affirmed  to  be  those  of  the  person  we 
waited  for ;  and  we  pursued  another  direction  with  our  utmost  expedition.  When  we  bad 
penetrated  about  a  mile  into  the  forest,  a  bell  from  the  castle  sounded  in  the  air  above ;  and  on 
turning,  I  saw  distinctly  a  light,  that,  pale  at  first,  as  if  seen  through  a  casement,  grew  sud- 
denly brighter,  and  poured  a  broad  glare  on  the  darkness  of  the  upper  wood.  I  believed  this 
to  be  only  an  indication  that  the  person  who  had  passed  us  was  admitted  by  some  one  at  the 
castle,  from  whose  taper  proceeded  the  light  We  had  bohdd ;  but  Filippo,  under  more  serious 
apprehensions  of  pursuit,  persuaded  me  to  hide  in  an  intricate'  part  of  the  forest,  as  it  was 
impossible  we  could  reach  Naples  before  our  pursuers  would  overtake  us.  Subdued,  but  not 
convinced,  I  consented  to  conceal  myself  in  a  pit,  the  mouth  of  which  was  mantled  over  with 
tangled  and  briery  shrubs.  The  event  was  only  a  day  wasted  in  watching,  solicitude,  and 
famine.  No  step  passed  near  us ;  no  sound  or  signal  of  pursuit  was  heard  in  the  forest.  Towarcb 
evening  we  quitted  our  retreat,  and  reached  Naples  in  safety,  which,  since  I  perceive  there  is 
no  immediate  persecution  excited  against  me,  I  shall  quit  with  some  hope  of  safety. 

**  I  distrust  this  calm,  however ;  it  is  unnatural ;  but  while  it  continues  I  may  take  advantage 
of  its  influence  to  escape  from  danger  that  is  only  meditated  and  distant.  I  shall  leave  Naples 
to-morrow."—** Do  you,  then,  hold  your  intention  of  going  to  France?** — '*  I  do ;  but  first  I 
shall  go  to  Capua.  There  is  an  uncle  of  my  mother's,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic,  from  whom  I 
expect  assistance  and  protection,  as  he  has  long  been  on  terms  of  enmity  with  my  father.  The 
present  contents  of  my  purse  would  scarce  convey  me  to  France ;  and  it  ia  necessary  for  aa 
adventurer  to  conciliate  credit  by  his  appearance,  as  my  peeuliur  circumstances  exclude  other 
rexsommendation.  Poor  Ippolito !  would  he  were  with  me !  but  the  tumult  of  my  own  fcclingi 
und  situation  has  not  allowed  me  to  waste  much  sympathy  on  him.  When  you  write,  Cyprian, 
tell  of  my  unhappy  circumstances :  but  do  not  mention  my  disappointment  on  discovering  his 
absence,  for  that  would  only  aggravate  his  own.** — **  And  the  inquiry,  begun  and  terminated 
under  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  do  you  intend  to  pursue  it  no  more  ? "  said  Cypriaa, 
timidly.  **Name  it  not;  the  sound  is  hateful  and  terrible  to  me.  I  abjure  the  idea  ef 
spectres,  mysteries,  and  disclosures.  I  will  fly  from  ruins  and  the  gloom  of  antiquity  at  I 
would  from  the  mouth  of  hell,  if  it  yawned  at  my  feet  I  will  choose  the  airiest  structurea  iir 
my  abode,  the  lightest  topics  for  my  conversation.  My  companions  shall  be  those  whom  Uwitj 
can  easily  procure,  and  folly  can  amuse.  The  being  who  indulgies  in  the  dreams  of  Tision,  and 
courts,  whether  with  intentions  pure  or  foul,  the  communion  of  the  forbidden  world,  makaa 
himself  a  mark  for  the  imposition  of  mankind  and  the  malignity  of  infernal  onei.    He  ia  a  ftt 
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id  wflling  lubject  finr  the  machlnatioDf  of  hell ;  he  is  given  over  to  them  by  the  power  he  hag 
fended  by  seeking  them.  I  am  convinced  that  Satan  is  permitted  a  greater  latitude  of 
mptaUon,  and  fierceness,  and  firequency  of  assault,  on  such  a  being.     The  pursuit  must  tend 

•obvert  his  reason  and  deprave  his  heart.  No,  no ;  whatever  I  have  witnessed,  or  been 
gaged  in,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  whether  it  be  solemn  or  (tatile,  I  here  renounce  it.  Let 
em  find  another  agent  for  their  purposes  of  horror ;  let  them  harden  by  fiimiliarity  of  temp- 
lion«  and  assimilate  to  their  own  demonnatures,  by  frequency  of  communication,  the  alien  and 
ostmttf  tool  that  seeks  their  secrets  or  their  presence.  I  shall  heal  and  soothe  my  distem^ 
red  mind  by  images  of  softness  and  beauty ;  by  the  agencies  of  humanity,  and  the  enjoy- 
Mits  of  nature  and  life." 

Aa  he  spake,  he  drew  forth  the  picture  he  always  bore  in  his  bosom,  kissed  it,  and  gazed  on 
with  oomplacency.  Cyprian,  who  saw  it  too,  with  strong  emotion,  begged  to  look  on  it 
Me  intently ;  and  while  he  held  it  in  his  hand  his  tears  streamed  fiist  upon  it. 

''Do  you  know  that  picture  then?"  said  Annibal  in  amaze.  "  How  is  it  possible  yon 
(onld  know  it  ?"— <<  Ask  me  not ;  it  is  impossible  I  should  tell.  Yes,  I  know  it  too  well**— 
Whni  mystery  hangs  over  this  picture  ?  All  that  see  it  seem  to  know  it ;  yet  none  will  com- 
vnieBte  their  knowledge." — "  There  is  a  mystery,  and  it  is  inscrutable."—"  Does  the  original 
^  tbb  picture  then  live  ?  Do  you  know  her  ?  Tell  me  but  her  name ;  I  will  not  ask  by 
hat  means  3rou  obtained  the  knowledge  of  her,  nor  will  1  endeavour  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
semManee  between  one  so  long  dead  and  one  who  lives ;  of  resemblance  without  possibility 
'eomMxIon.** — '*  The  original  of  this  picture  lives,  but  not  to  you.  If  you  love  her,  seek  not 
•  disturb  her  quiet,  or  your  own,  by  a  search  of  which  the  success  is  hopeless.  She  never 
n  be  yours.'*—"  This  is  beyond  all  comprehension ;  the  influence  pursues  me  still ;  my  whole 
e  is  to  be  overshadowed  by  mystery.** 

After  a  night  of  fruitless  inquiry  and  exclamation,  Annibal  took  leave  of  Cyprian ;  and 
companied  by  Filippo,  set  out  for  Capua. 


VOLUME   III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

*'  Tbeie  men,  or  are  they  men,  or  are  they  devUi, 
With  whom  I  met  at  night  ?— they've  fa*ten*d  on  me 
Fell  thought*  which,  though  I  upom  them, 
Uannt  me  •dll.*'-^Miflt  Bailu's  llAYMaa. 

R  the  meantime  Ippolito,  without  any  object  but  that  of  flying  what  was  inevitable,  had 
[oitted  Naples  with  a  single  attendant,  and  no  other  preparation  for  a  journey  than  an  utter 
ndifferenoe  to  its  vicissitudes  or  hardships.  On  the  first  evening,  without  having  pursued  con- 
dously  any  direction,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Celano.  It  was  now  the 
ibse  of  antnmn,  and  as  the  wind  swept  over  the  dim  waters  of  the  lake,  and  the  mists  moved  in 
hntastic  wreaths  over  the  remote  and  rocky  shores,  sometimes  giving  the  forms  of  ancient  struc- 
tare  to  the  cliffiiand  headlands,  and  sometimes  shapings  still  wilder  to  the  scattered  fishermen's 
iiQts  and  villas  on  their  points,  Ippolito  mechanically  looked  around  for  some  place  to  which 
be  might  retire  for  the  night,  without'  the  hope  of  repose. 

**  These  winding*  roads,**  said  the  attendant,  "  signor,  are  so  wild  and  lonely  ;  the  nearest 
town  to  which  we  can  resort  is  that  of  Celano,  a  good  mile  further.**  Ippolito,  too  weary 
of  spirit  to  communicate  with  his  servant,  silently  took  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him 
towards  the  town  of  Celano,  which  they  reached  at  the  close  of  evening. 

**  They  entered  a  wretched  inn,  to  the  many  defects  and  inconveniences  of  which  Ippolito 
vas  insensible,  since  he  procured  in  it  the  only  luxury  he  could  enjoy,  a  solitary  chamber, 
igainst  the  very  casement  of  which  the  waves  of  the  lake  were  beating. 

*'  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  thought  on  what  direction  he  would  pursue.  Many  were 
nggested  and  many  rejected,  till  Ippolito,  wondering  at  his  own  fastidiousness,  begim  to 
Bxanuna  into'  its  reasons,  and  discovered,  with  a  sensation  nearly  amounting  to  horror,  that 
there  was  sprsad  over  his  mind  a  sense  of  invisible  and  universal  persecution,  whloh  impelled 
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his  thoughts  in  their  flight  from  place  to  place  with  the  lame  velcdtj  that  iti  acstnal 
would  have  chased  his  steps.     Wbea  this  conviction  utnick  him,  In  mmticfaUe 
started  from  his  chair,  and  paused  for  a  moment  between  the  impulse  of  fiight  aad  the 
of  despair.     That  thte  infloeooe  should  have  attained  this  absehite  dmninieii  in  his 
asserted  that  dominioo  in  the  very  moment  when  the  change  of  place  bad  flattered 
partial  victory,  was  not  to  be  borne.     His  distraction  almost  applied  to  the  stopendons 
of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  eiclaimed,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  pfesenoe?"    Of  thaJ 
dause  he  felt  the  truth  too  forcibly—**  If  I  go  down  to  hell,  thou  art  tlMre  ahw."   Mi 
•talked  about  the  room,  some  persona  in  the  next  spoke  so  loudly  that  he  wae  twmprilit  i 
hear  them  without  any  effort  of  attention.     As  he  listened  to  the  voioes,  he  mniBBBta 
speakers  were  a  party  of  vinedressers  and  labonrers,  who  were  retnmhig  to  their  natiio 
tory,  the  Abruzzo,  from  the  neighboorhood  of  Naples,  wliither  they  had  beoi 
the  summer  by  the  hope  of  higher  wages.    They  were  now  drinking  in  the  ii^wiirf 
with  the  landlord.    ^  It  is  a  strange  boaineas^"  said  one,  addressfaig  tlie  host,  wfaese 
Borio,  "  nor  do  I  like  speaking  of  it  much.     I  never  liiied  to  have  Satan's  name  etai  li-t 
month,  for,  Christo  benedetto,  one  is  se  apt  to  think  of  him  when  one  is  alone.    Wlmf ^ 
to  cross  the  monntain  near  our  village  by  night,  or  to  watch  the  grapes  in  tho  hit 
never  listen  to  stories  such  as  those  in  the  day,  I  always  fill  my  ndnd  with  itiit  if 
hymns,  but  when  there  is  a  good  number  of  us  together  as  we  are  now,  I  firal  tlMt  I ' 
mooh  courage'as  another.     And  so,  comrades,  as  I  was  saying,  tliey  talked  of 
over  Naples.     Some  said  that  the  cavalier  had  devoted  himself,  body  and  soul,  to 
that  he  met  him  every  night  in  some  place  under  ground,  where  no  one  could  diseosiri 
his  servants  never  oonld  trace  him  further  than  the  portico  of  the  palace,  and  that 
attempted  to  follow  him  were  all  invested  in  a  glare  of  blue  fire,  and  their  toreliea 
out  of  their  hands  by  a  hoof  of  red*-hot  iron.     Others  said  that  it  was  not  tiie  yomg 
lier's  fault,  but  his  great  grandfather's,  who  had  sold  all  his  posterity  to  the  oM  larpMl  kt 
great  heap  of  treasure  he  gave  him,  but  that  the  purchase  was  not  to  be  Hainwd  till 
generation,  and  that  it  was  forfeit  at  the  time  of  the  last  carnival,  when  the  fiend  appeared 
the  unfortunate  youth  habited  like  a  minstrel,  and  playing  on  a  harp,  whose  strlqgi  wars 
guts  of  necromancers,  '  Your  time  is  come,  you  must  away ; '  and  that  all  the  grove  wlieit 
he  glided  along  has  been  blasted  and  bare  evor  since." 

**  Now,  by  what  I  have  heard,"  said  the  host,  *'the  fiend  has  more  christian  bowels,  mt 
uses  the  cavalier  like  a  man  of  honour,  for  I  hear  he  has  g^ven  him  permission  to  wander  OMT 
Italy  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  if  he  can  get  a  priest  to  give  him  absolution,  he  quits  his  dshi 
on  him  for  ever." — "  Ha,  ha,*'  esclaimed  another,  in  a  tone  of  superior  wisdom,  **69  jot, 
friend,  take  the  devil  to  be  such  a  fool?  No,  no ;  rely  on  it,  if  he  quits  him  on  the  siiiipb 
score  of  witchcraft,  he  will  stick  his  claws  ikst  in  him  on  an  action  of  hood  aad  tm^ 
pact  It  is  marvellous,  ne^hbours,  how  simj^  ye  are ;  why,  it  is  just  in  the  worid  1 
us  as  it  is  here ;  witchcraft  is  like  contracting  a  debt,  but  a  compact  is  like  a  bond;  If  i 
Satan  is  able  to  produce  it  in  open  court  against  the  defendai^  the  inquisRiDn  itself 
acknowledge  it ;  nay,"  exalting  his  voice  with  lite  argument,  **  his  Holiness  tho  Pape  UhmI 
must  sign  as  a  competent  witness." 

AU  seemed  struck  by  the  force  of  this  argument,  and  a  pause  of  general  meditation  mmt 
tm  one  of  the  party,  whose  voice  was  that  of  an  old  man,  said,  with  an  apparent  diffUtansed 
his  own  sentiments,  **  Now,  were  I  to  give  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that  the  cavalier  wasnsithl 
devoted  to  Satan  by  himself  nor  his  ancestors.  Ah,  neighbours,  did  you  see  what  a  fBo4 
and  noble  youth  he  is  to  look  at,  ye  never  could  believe  he  dealt  with  anything  ovfl ;  no^  Ml 
as  long  as  I  remember,  or  as  long  as  my  &ther  could  remember,  the  Montorio  wero  n  gml^ 
proud,  wicked  lamOy ;  they  did  deeds  of  mischief  enough  among  themselves  without  the  iN 
of  Satan ;  they  were  always  threatened  with  discoveries,  and  dying  nfffUfint  empiuyBd  b] 
them  confessed  terrible  things,  it  was  said.  Now,  perhaps  somethhig  of  this  ^^mI  if  about  H 
be  disclosed,  and  the  cavalier's  noble  heart  is  breaking  to  think  on  it,  and  ho  eannot  tar  H 
stay  in  Naples  any  longer,  to  witness  the  ruin  of  his  family." 

At  this  mild  construction  of  Ippolito's  fl^t,  every  one  uttered  a  murmur  of  dissfipNte 
tion.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  too  jealous  for  its  grstifieatkms,  and  too  irritablo  §K  H 
credit,  to  yidd  to  incredulity  so  easily ;  and  the  foroier  speaatr*  dated  hy  Iris 
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fWdoasto  pretenre  the  popularity  it  had  aeqaired  him*  ^' Old  man***  raid  he,  *'yoa  are 
kmeh  mistaken.  If  the  cavalier  be  permitted  to  traverse  Italy,  rely  upon  it  'tis  for  the  pur^ 
^fMe  of  bring^  othen  to  his  master's  service,  in  order  to  escape  better  himself;  for  that  is 
hbs  way  Satan  deludes  those  poor  wretches.  He  promises  reward  and  honour  to  those  who 
li  ve  sealous  in  his  service,  and  when  they  have  seduced  souls  without  number,  and  finally  lost 
raeir  own,  then  he  rewards  them  after  his  own  manner,  which  any  one  knows  that  has  once 
^aeen  the  great  picture  near  the  shrine  of  St  Antonio,  at  the  church  del  Miroli,  near  Ni4>les. 
\  There  all  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  punishment  that  ever  were  invented  are  exercising  upon 
r  the  hosts  of  ruined  spirits ;  one  would  think  the  devils  had  been  all  in  the  inquisition,  they 
■  ivs  so  dever  at  it ;  you  could  swear  you  smelt  brimstone,  and  felt  a  heat  like  that  of  a  furnace 

teiathed  over  you  from  it ;  but  only  to  tell  you  of  one  group  hi  it,  there  are  three  figures ** 

•  Here  IppoUto  heard  the  dusteriog  sound  of  his  hearers  drawing  more  closely  around  him; 
Mb  misery  became  suddenly  intolerable^  and  he  groaned  aloud.  Terrified  at  the  sound,  they 
M  desisted  to  speak  or  to  listen ;  and  without  venturing  to  comment  on  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
tnbance,  the  last  speaker  said,  in  a  voice  of  fear,  <*  I  believe  we  had  better  cease  to  speak  on 
ifeii  siibriect,  unless  some  ecdedastic  was  fai  the  house  with  us.** — **  There  is  a  convent  of  Do- 
near  these  walls,*'  said  the  host,  who  was  anxious  for  the  condndon.  **  How  near  ?** 
the  other,  whose  desire  of  exdting  wonder  was  contendhig  with  fear.  ^  You  may  hear  the 
Ml  finom  this,**  said  the  host,  evadvdy.  **  But  how  near,  (Hend  Borio— tdl  me  precisely 
?^.-.<«  *Tte  a  long  mile,**  said  the  host,  rduetantly.  The  speaker  decHnod  to  finish  his 
on  this  security.  «  The  devil's  in  it,**  sdd  the  host  in  his  disappointment,  « if  the  toll  of 
beU,  and  the  chant  of  the  monks  at  vespers,  are  not  sufficient  to  ftighten  the  devil,  if  he 
fPtre  ki  tfab  room. " 

Hie  eos^panions  reproved  him  for  profimeness,  and  the  host,  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  hif 
nnotuneei^  said,  *«  Whatever  be  the  cavaUor's  intentions  In  this  journey,  I  would  not  be  the 
host  to  receive  him  for  the  wedth  of  the  Vatican.  I  warrant  the  smell  of  sulphur  never  would 
quit  ibm  voom  he  lay  in ;  and  if  I  received  a  sfaigle  coin  from  him,  I  diould  expect  it  to  turn 
into  a  buroiag  cod  in  my  hand.** — '<  Tou  had  better  be  on  your  guard,  friend  Borio,"  sdd 
eDethar,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  wisdom,  **  I  hear  he  was  seen  to  take  this  direction.*' — <*  By 
ihe  holy  saints,  there  came  a  cavalier  to  my  house  this  evening  !* 

Then  was  now  a  generd  commotion  of  fear,  followed  by  a  whispering  consultation. 
I|iwlito%  first  impulse  was  to  quit  the  inn,  but  he  recollected  that  wodd  only  confirm  their 
swipicimw,  and  perhaps  make  his  fhrther  progress  difficdt.  Another  expedient  occurred,  but 
his  proud  heart  long  struggled  with  the  necessity  of  deceit  At  this  moment  he  heard  bi» 
serfant  passing  under  the  window ;  he  cdled  him,  and  without  spediying  his  reasons,  dedred 
Umk  he  would,  on  no  aeoount,  mention  hia  name  or  rank  in  the  house,  nor  during  any  future 
peri  of  the  journey,  which  he  must  be  in  readiness  to  pursue  as  soon  as  possible.  The  man^ 
proud  ela  eharge  that  resembled  an  approach  to  confidence,  readily  promised  to  observe  it : 
and  tliafr  his  fidelity  might  not  want  the  merit  of  redsted  temptation,  immediately  repahred  to 
the  roooi  where  the  vine-dressers  were  seated  with  the  host 

They  bad  just  resolved  to  send  for  him,  in  order  to  discover  whether  his  master  was  the 
Cmmt  Montorio,  and  now  reodved  Mm  with  the  overcharged  welcome  that  suspicion  gives  to 
hide  her  own  purposes.  **  Pray,  firiend«**  sdd  the  host,  after  they  had  drank  some  time,  **  what 
it  tlie  oavdier  your  master's  name  ?"— "  His  name^his  name"— -sdd  the  man,  who,  in  the  de- 
tendnatkm  to  conced  the  red,  had  forgot  to  provide  hlmsdf  wfth  a  fictitious  one.  **  Ay,  his 
nawfC  eontiaued  the  host,  « I  suppose  you  have  lived  witii  him  but  a  short  time?*'—''  I  have 
Uved  with  the  signer  severd  years,"  sdd  theman,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  he  was  not  un» 
prepaiedifor  every  question,  and  to  retrieve  the  ground  his  embarrassment  had  lost  **  You 
have  lived  with  him  severd  years,  and  yet  do  not  know  his  name  1  That  is  strange  indeed, 
stranger  than  anything  I  have  yet  heard."—.*'  Why,  what  have  you  heard  of  the  signer?"  sdd 
te  man,  glad  to  beoome  the  inquidtor  in  his  turn.  "  I  have  heard  he  sometimes  wdks  at 
dight»"  said  the  other,  sigaificaatly.  "  To  be  sure  he  does,  and  so  do  all  the  cavdiers  in  Naples,**^ 
idd  the  man,  triumphantly.  **  Ay;  but  do  you  know  where  he  goesf  "said  the  host,  lowering 
his  voice.  **  No ;  nor  does  any  one  else,**  sdd  the  man,  betrayfeg  a  materid  part  of  his  in* 
teHigence  in  his  soUdtude  to  prove  that  ao  oae  was  wiser  thanhiraadf;  *'  You  never  attend 
him  on  those  oecasieaa?"  pursued  the  host*    ••  Saata  Mariai  no,"  sdd  ^eman,  diuddering. 
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**  What  would  jrou  take,  and  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  nightly  wanderinga  ?*  aaid  the  beiti 
pursuing  his  victory.  *'  Not  the  wealth  of  Lorctto/  said  the  -man,  who  recollected  the  tefrtUi 
atories  he  had  heard  of  his  master  at  Naples,  and  who  had  answered  his  own  thoughts  nifatf 
than  the  questions  addressed  to  him.  *'  Then  it  is  all  true,"  said  the  old  man.  '*  Holy  9ibta\ 
what  a  pity  f— "  What  is  a  pity  ?"  said  the  lacky,  roused  from  his  abstraction  by  the  ex«}hnfr' 
tion,  '*  What  you  have  just  confessed  about  your  master/'  said  the  host.  **  I  confess  f  §tt  tki 
man,  "  I  would  not  confess  if  1  was  torn  with  pincers ;  1  confess  nothing."—*'  Nay,  it  wv-iit 
much  either,"  said  one  of  the  men,  a  shrewd  fellow,  **  you  only  acknowledged  your  master  «i 
one  of  the  Montorio  family." — *'  I  will  be  torn  in  ten  thousand  pieces  first,"  said  the  man^  will 
increased  vehemence ;  "you  area  horrid  and  atrocious  villain  to  say  I  acknowledge  It;  I 
never  did,  and  never  will."—'*  Come,  come,"  said  his  wily  opponent,  **  you  need  not  beioi 
fury ;  perhaps  I  mistook  you ;  but  you  must  confess,  that  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  family,  heii 
remarkably  like  them." — **  To  be  sure,"  said  the  man,  again  sacrificing  his  came  to  his'povtl 
of  answering  a  partial  objection,  **  to  be  sure ;  there  is  a  strong  family  likruesi  aM(| 
them  all."  • 

Here  a  general  cry  of  triumph  arose,  which  drowned  even  the  angry  exrlamations  of  Hil 
servant ;  and  Ippolito,  distracted  by  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  and  the  superstitkM  offiM 
rest,  silently  quitted  the  chamber,  remounted  his  horse,  and,  pursuing  the  first  track  ht  db* 
covered,  with  all  the  speed  that  darkness  and  weariness  permitted,  was  many  miles  frooi  Grinf 
before  the  party  had  resolved  whether  to  summon  the  Dominican  brethren  to  their  aid,  sr 
to  send  express  to  the  Inquisition  at  Naples. 

The  hardships  of  his  wanderings,  rather  than  his  journey,  were  lost  in  more  painful  mAjmtM 
of  meditation.  The  secret  of  his  soul  was  known-— that  deep  and  eternal  secret,  that  hi 
believed  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  it  was  known,  and  the  tumult  of  his  thoi^kti 
forbid  the  conjecture  by  what  means  it  was  known,  or  how  its  further  diffusion  might  be  p»> 
vented. 

The  only  sensation  that  prevailed  in  his  mind  was  a  confusion  undefined  and  unappeassUe, 
that  could  neither  trace  the  forms  of  danger,  nor  discover  what  way  of  flight  from  it  was  to  be 
pursued.     He  trembled,  though  he  scarce  recollected  what  was  past ;  he  deprecated^  though 
he  knew  not  what  was  to  come ;  he  fled,  without  an  object  in  flight ;  and  he  hiereafed  Ms' 
speed,  as  the  motives  of  fear  became  more  and  more  obscure  to  his  mind.     The  daikMM  and 
rjemoteness  from  human  resort  or  notice  in  which  the  transactions  at  Naples  had  paswd,  had 
utterly  excluded  all  suspicion  that  they  were  known,  or  could  be  known  to  any  individnal  bat 
himself;  and  such  was  the  abstraction  and  intentness  of  mind  with  which  he  was  engaged  in 
them,  that  had  such  a  suspicion  occurred,  it  could  not  have  suspended  the  pursuit  a  moment' 
Along  with  the  circumstance  itself  all  consequences,  remote  or  obvious,  were  equal  strangeis' 
to  his  mind.     When,  therefore,  the  fact  itseli^  with  all  the  consequences  that  the  snapielons  of' 
ignorance  and  the  rage  of  superstition  could  attach  to  it,  rushed  on  his  mind,  unforeseen  and 
un weighed,  without  a  power  of  preparation  or  resistance,  he  staggered  under  the  abode— ft' 
blasted  and  astounded  him.     For  a  moment  visionary  and  remote  fears  were  banished  t^  sub*' 
stantial  and  imminent  terrors.     The  anguish  of  terror  that  cannot  name  its  object,  and  ot 
guilt  that  cannot  ascertain  its  danger,  gathered  over  his  mind.     A  sensation  of  rare  and  excni^' 
elating  influence ;  the  sensation  of  all  our  measures  being  anticipated ;  our  prog^ss  measiired 
and  ruined ;  the  exact  reach  of  our  boundary  calculated  and  shadowed  out ;  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  mind  violated  and  laid  waste ;  and  Omniscience  engaged  on  the  side  of  our  enemies  to 
destroy  us,  overcame  him.     No  murderer,  at  whose  feet  a  sudden  whirlwind  would  dash  the 
witness  of  his  guilt  before  unsuspecting  thousands;  no  traveller,  at  whose  naked  breast  the 
lightnings  are  aiming,  before  a  cloud  has  been  seen  to  gather  in  the  heaven,  ever  gazed  aroond 
them,  so  transfixed  and  appalled. 

His  immediate  impulse  was  flight.  He  urged  his  horse  to  his  utmost  speed,  and  still  all 
apeed  sunk  under  the  velocity  of  his  thoughts.  His  mind  was  rather  irritated  than  apjtenaed 
by  the  tumult  of  motion.  An  imaginary  line  seemed  to  run  beside  him,  which  he  could  neither 
measure  nor  outrun.  His  speed  left  nothing  but  space  behind,  and  his  progress  seemed 
nothing  but  an  approach  to  mischief. 

Towards  morning  he  found  himself  in  a  part  of  the  country  whose  wildness  and  savageness 
insensibly  poured  quiet  and  confidence  on  tus  mind.    It  was  man  he  dreaded ;  and  here  there 
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rai  no  trace  of  man.  Rocks  and  waten,  whoae  wreathed  and  fkntastic  undulations  almost 
■Mnbled  the  ckmds  that  hovered  round  them,  melting  their  hues  and  shapes  into  their  owa 
irtnitantiwi  foims  of  misty  ligfatoeis,  presented  a  range  of  scenery  more  meet  ibr  the  haunt 
itm  ssrial  genius  than  a  mortal  inhabitant. 

Far  to  the  left,  as  the  folier  tints  of  morning  deepened  and  defined  the  shadowy  charaotert 
lUie  mountain  landscape,  IppoUto  descried  a  dim  cluster  of  cottages,  perched  in  the  hollow 
if  two  hSUs,  whose  antic  and  spiry  pinnades  seemed  to  have  been  cleft  ibr  its  reception ;  the 
ippftfffir  features  of  iti  wild  and  dieltered  situation  presenting  a  contrast  that  divided  the 
hfliingii  between  awe  and  pleasure.  To  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  so  sequestered  Ippolito 
NHeved  he  might  safely  apply  for  food  and  refuge. 

Thither,  therefore,  he  directed  his  course,  and  found  that  whatever  wonder  he  excited  was 

neastoned  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  so  remote  a  region.     Here  he  reposed  for  some 

iiy%  like  a  bird  that,  chased  and  wounded,  regains  her  nest  amongst  inaccessible  rocks,  and 

ymrtii  her  torn  plumage  to  the  winds  of  f)reedoro.     He  was  exdted  to  personal  exertion  to 

iidflr  existence  tolerable.     Here  were  no  artificial  resources,  no  expedients  to  disguise  the 

waste  of  time,  and  renew  the  spirit  of  enjoyment.    He  was  impelled  to  Tigerous  bodily  exer- 

else;  at  first  to  exhaust  the  throb'oings  of  inward  pain,  and  afterwards  to  gratify  a  newly- 

i0l)i&red  sense  of  pleasure.    An  extraordinary  vigour  of  frame,  which  the  voluptuous  Indolence 

ef  Naples  bad  enervated,  was  renewed  by  his  mountain  habits ;  and  the  change  was  In  some 

tine  extended  to  his  mind.     He  was  at  first  soothed  by  tjie  dash  of  the  cataract,  the  hum  of 

the  winds  in  the  mountain  caverns,  the  masses  of  rock,  bold,  abrupt,  and  detached,  that  often 

immed  the  port  of  some  ancient  Gothic  structure ;  their  marked  and  storied  ascents  and 

towery  summits  shaping  out  the  fantastic  forms  of  its  architecture ;  and  the  beams  of  the 

let&ig  sun,  reflected  flrom  a  surface,  resplendent  with  hues  of  verdure  and  stains  of  marble, 

aptly  portraying  the  illumined  windows,  glorious  with  the  colours  of  blazonry. 

By  these  he  was  at  first  soothed  and  weaned  from  painful  remembrance,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  visited  them  with  positive  pleasure,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  they  took  away,  but  of  what 
they  gave. 
.  It  ii  Im^fKMsiUe  for  a  mind  not  conscious  of  great  crimes  to  be  conversant  with  nature  with- 
cot  feeling  her  balmy  and  potent  influence.  The  quiet  magic  of  loneliness,  the  deep  calm  of 
uobreathing  things,  the  gentle  agitations  of  inanimate  motion,  poured  themselves  into  the  very 
iMssaes  of  bis  soul,  and  healed  them. 

At  first,  when  he  rushed  into  these  solitudes,  he  mentally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ooDtemplation  of  his  situation,  and  of  some  bold,  gigantic  effort,  by  which  he  resolved  to  free 
Uoiself  from  his  thraldom ;  but  as  weariness  and  distraction  were  the  only  result  of  his  deli- 
beration, he  suffered  it  gradually  to  steal  firom  his  mind,  and  balanced  between  the  reproaches 
of  indolence  and  the  refreshments  of  tranquillity. 

He  vraa  amused  in  his  solitude  by  some  papers  of  Cyprian*s,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  his  de- 
parture from  Naples,  he  had  unintemtionally  taken  along  with  him.  They  related  to  that  mys- 
terions  story  which  he  had  left  unfinished.  Ippolito  had  almost  forgot  that  the  object  of  it 
had  been  attached  to  him.  The  other  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  strange 
sad  remote  as  they  were,  Cyprian's  enthusiasm  had  thrown  a  shade  of  incredulity  over,  and 
Ippolito  read  it  as  a  representation  of  events  that  had  never  existed. 

In  the  papers  he  now  read  the  author's  mind  appeared  weary  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
language  and  progress  of  narrative.  She  bad  selected  difibrent  periods  as  eras  in  her  mehn- 
chdy  history,  and  written  a  few  lines  on  each  in  the  language  of  poetry. 

They  were  monotonously  melancholy.  It  was  a  passion  apparently  unbroken  by  an  interval 
tif  tranquillity,  unillumined  by  a  single  ray  of  hope.  She  had  loved  as  none  had  ever  loved, 
sod  suffered  as  few  had  sufibred.  Nor  would  Ippolito  have  understood  the  reason  or  possibility 
of  such  despair,  had  he  not  recollected  to  have  heard  from  Cyprian  that  the  unfortunate  female 
had  been  a  nun,  that  she  had  not  seen  the  object  that  fascinated  her  till  she  was  under  irrevo- 
cable engagements,  and  that  though  her  **  love,  stronger  than  death,"  had  survived  in  these 
posthumous  lamentations,  it  had  not  the  power  to  make  her  transgress  the  barrier  of  religion 
^y  a  disclosure  of  it  while  she  lived.  The  first  appeared  to  have  been  written  when  passion 
^  lingered  long  enough  to  know  it  was  hopeless— >when  the  first  clouds  of  melancholy  began 
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to  gmfeher  over  her  feelings;  it  was  written  on  a  second  accidental  view  of  the  object  of  her 
aflEbctions. 

Oneemore  I  caught  €kj  frav— twu  but  a  moment— 
A  moment!  paMion  Utcs  an  age  in  momenta. 
Feeling  can  trace  the  boundleaa  range  of  being. 
Each  maae  of  fancy,  each  abyaa  of  thought. 
Joy 'a  roae-twined  bowera  and  memory 'a  pictared 

celU 
Iteeall  tfca  naat,  anticipata  the  fntnre, 
Bxhauat  all  forma  of  life  and  dreama  of  Ti«ion 
Within  a  moment*^  lapae. 

Bo  Mecca'a  aeer,  aa  the  ^Id  legend  tella. 
On  the  nipernal  wing  of  Tiaion  soared  ; 
Explored  tbe  star-strewn  paths  of  Paradise, 
Drank  tue  rioh  gale  that  lapa  her  pearly  gatea. 
And  awe]^  tho  circle  of  the  seTeo-fold  heaTen 
£r<e  mortals  marked  a  moment's  flight  below. 
So  brigrht,  the  while  I  caught  thy  passing  form  ; 
So  brief,  or  ere  1  lust  it. 

Chance,  'tis  thy  cheqnered  influence  to  diapenae 
The  hour  that  girea  him  to  my  Tiaible  eyes. 
The  hour  that  memory  treasures ;  but  I  boast. 
Beyond  ihy  sport  or  apleen,  one  aolace  yet. 
One  ]«at,  one  dear,  one  sad— Oh,  'tis  when  ere 
Dispreada  her  dew- wove  Teil,  when  no  rude  eye 
Varka  my  wan  cheek,  alow  atep,  and  start  abnTpt 
(Pale  paaaion's  guide,  the  weeds  of  fancy's  thrall). 
To  wander  and  to  muse  unmarked,  unknown, 
To  trace  the  thought  no  breast  haa  e'er  conceiyed. 
To  faeare  the  sigh  no  ear  has  erer  drank. 

Of  the  next,  whatever  the  execution  might  be,  the  subject  was,  perhaps,  the  most  inte- 
resting that  could  occur  in  poetry :  it  purported  to  represent  a  mind  deeply  sunk  in  passion» 
yet  alive  to  a  feeling  the  most  painful  and  hostile  to  passion  that  can  exist — a  conviction  Of 
the  unworthiness  of  its  object.  The  struggles  of  reluctant  conviction  and  the  anguish  of 
involuntary  fondness  were  portrayed  as  in  a  narrative ;  but  Ippolito  easily  discovered  the  senti* 
ments  and  situation  of  the  unfortunate  mm. 


And  tfaiDe  aH«t  nerer— Chine  of  alLnnst  aerer— 

Oh,  'tis  to  wish  inipoisibilitiea ! 

Yetatart  to  think  them  real,  'tia  to  trace 
My  aad  tale  in  theae  aanda,  while  ■iraloas  hope 
Points  the  approaching  in  th'  imagined  hour  ; 
WooB  to  the  stored  apot  thy  wanderlag  eye. 
And  aU'a  disclosed.    Oh,  then  1  fly!  deface. 
Disperse  them  quick,  lest  one  snrvlTing  trace 
Should  tell  the  tale,  I'd— gire  a  world  tkon  kaeartS. 
'Tia  oft  to  pour  the  secret  yet  untold 
In  lines  like  the»e,  of  love'a  despair  that  hopcSf 
Then  read  the  ftagmenta,  glre  them  to  tbe  wfiein^ 
Tremble,  lest  one  be  wafted  to  thine  hand, 
While  dreama  the  extinctteaa  hope,  **  FvAaft  it 

nuy.** 
Oh,  'tia  to  waate  my  life  in  prayera  to  eee  Am, 
And  when  thy  distant  form  relumes  my  tIbw 
To  hido  me,  and  to  fly  ;  then,  when  thea*rt  pari^ 
To  kisa  the  light-press'dpath,  tb.*  imagined  spat 
Thy  shade  has  crossed  and  hallowed— Hift  my  isd, 
Sunk  in  Tnlnptuoua  Tacaney,  reaigna 
Herself  to  float  down  fancy's  fairy  stream 
(Unconscious  and  unheeding  of  ita  lapae). 
Oh,  then,  how  bright  the  dreami  ita  aaagic  tfatf 
Paint  passion  possible,  and  nature  kind. 
Thee,  thee,  I  see,  1  hear.  I  tooeb — harie,! 
The  yeaper.bell--it  tells  me  of  deapair. 


■He  died— living  he  died. 


living,  but  dead  to  her,  whose  ceaseless  toil 

To  win  him  from  the  weary  patha  of  sin. 

Long  with  vain  easay  strove ;  but  when  she  found 

That  on  a  mind  so  weak,  no  lofty  precept 

To  virtue's  lore  wrought  with  incitement  high. 

That  on  a  soil  so  light,  instruction's  se«d 

Fell  fruitless;  like  the  exiled  Hagar  of  yore, 

2^ ho,  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  Beer-Sheba, 
w  the  last  morsel  of  her  pittance  apent. 
Saw  its  last  drop  scarce  wet  her  babe's  parched 

lip, 
And  seeing,  aaid,  with  hopeleaa  anguish  bowed — 
Let  me  not  see  him  die !— and  went  far  off 
And  wept) ;  so  went  she  to  a  spot  remote. 
And  wept— ceaseless  and  ailent  wept ;  no  gleam 
Of  tremulous  light  played  on  her  evening  hour. 
No  sheeny  phantoms  of  the  tints  of  morn 
Wove  to  her  eye  the  painted  visions  of  joy. 
Or  struck  their  airy  harps  far  heard.    Her  Hfie 
Was  lone,  her  purpose  strange,  but  never  brake. 
She  reared  an  antic  structure,  wild  and  simple, 
Like  some  lone  eremite's  tomb,  and  called  it  his. 
She  watched  beside  his  tomb  in  patience,  pale. 
With  sunk  and  tearless  eye,  and  lips  that  moved 


In  inward  prayer  for  him,  whom  she  deemed  teid 
To  all  wortli  living  for.    She  hung  that  tomb 
With  garlands,  fancy-wrought,  and  dim  ef  hae; 
They  were  as  wild  as  monntain-apirila'  aoBg, 
They  mocked  all  rule,  and  scorned  all  art— and  yet 
No  diild  of  feeling  true  might  aee  that  «x«alh» 
Nor  wake  tUelr  waning  colours  with  a  tear. 

Far  other  employ  she  hoped  for  them— >with  these 
She  would  have  strewn  hia  path,  ir  wreatted  his 

brow. 
Or  decked  the  polished  hours  of  virtotma  life. 

But  little  did  he  reck  of  virtuooa  Ufe, 
Or  aught  but  the  loose  flow  of  dance  uid  aoiigi 
And  rnar  of  midnight  revel— said  ahe  heart. 
And  atill  ahe  sat  in  psle  and  pined  coofllaiiey ; 
Yet  not  without  impulse  of  natural  sorrow, 
(Strong  throes  of  anguish,  cleaving  atill  to  Ufe),. 
She  dionght  on  her  last  hopes,  her  withered  hint, 
Her  youth  departed,  and  her  mind  decayed. 

Yet  still  she  loved— yea,  atill  loved  hopekas  m. 
Infatuate  passion  desperate  acill  lit 
Her  hollow  eye,  still  warmed  her  fevered  lip— 
The  memory  of  her  first  love,  like  lic^  mnale. 
Sung  in  her  witched  ear.    She  waa  condemaed 
T'  outlive  the  object,  but  the  passion  —never. 


The  author  appeared  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  unhappy  life  of  the  person  ibe 
was  attached  to,  deeper  than  was  necessary  to  furnish  tbe  garniture  of  poetiod  sorrow. 
She  appeared  intimately  to  feel  and  to  deplore,  with  the  mingled  zeal  of  religion  and  love, 
the  evil  hahits  that  had  overspread  and  abused  a  noble  heart.  Such  were  the  feelings  in- 
tended to  be  portrayed  in  the  following  lines: — 


That  tempting  fruit,  bow  ripe  it  hangs. 

How  rich  it  grows  on  high  ! 
And  there  I  reach  my  helples^handa. 

There  fix  my  straining  eye. 

Oh,  not  for  me  those  gay  tints  ridi 

Its  mellow  dieek  adorn ; 
Ah,  not  fbr  me  its  odours  fine 

Yie  wiUi  apringli  bud-wreath'd  mon. 


Oh,  but  to  taste  those  nectar'd  aweeta. 

That  I  a  bird  might  be  ; 
Oh,  tiiat  I  were  the  eommoB  air, 

Uucheck'd  that  hlowa  on  thee. 

How  o'er  thy  lipe  cheek'a  glowing  down- 
Would  2  my  soft  tale  sing ; 

How  faint  amid  the  sweets  I  fann'd^ 
With  rapture-dancing  wing. 
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How  wooU  I  dukte  each  repifile  mde 
That  SUM  thy  wMte4  bioaai ; 

How  would  ay  wUaperiag  pMuumi  play, 
To  wake  thiae  Ud  petAune. 


Baoagh  far  me  the  joy  to  riew 
Thy  pQirr  beantie*  glow. 

Bid  nnrtratrained  tfaoae  odoan  riae 
Whoee  aweeta  I  ne'ev  mvat  know. 


In  these  lines  Ippolito  diacovered  an  attempt  made  to  express  a  strange  aad  oonplicated 
^ling  that  often  ocean  in  real  lote,  when  existing  under  a  disparity  of  circnmstances— ''tis 
at  feeling  which  arises  from  a  mixed  sensation  of  moral  debasement  and  worldly  rank  and 
lendour,  of  which  the  effect  is  partly  to  awe  by  magnificence  and  partly  to  interest  by 
mpassion. 

The  unfortunate  vestal  seemed  to  be  betrayed  by  the  very  feelings  on  which  she  depended 
rker  defence ;  she  was  evidently  fsscinated  by  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
m  she  loved,  as  well  as  by  the  qualities  by  which'  love  is  more  properly  excited ;  she  wat 
jiried  by  the  glare  of  the  very  vices  she  affected  to  deprecate ;  she  was  stmck  with  invo- 
Dtary  admiration  of  splendid  dissoluteness  and  tumultuous  grandeur ;  yet  often  the  sent!* 
Bate  of  these  lines  spoke  merely  the  sighs  of  desire,  such  as  are  ponred  out  in  the  hivdun- 
ry  excess  of  the  mind,  and  without  a  reference  «ther  to  hope  or  to  despair.  Such  were  the 
limring: 


I  wiafa  I  were  a  remal  breeze 
To  breathe  upon  that  cheek  of  down. 

Then  I  might  breathe  withoat  a  fear. 
Then  I  might  sigh  wittkout  a  frown. 

I  wish  I  were  a  burnished  fly 
To  sport  in  thine  eye's  sonny  sheen ; 


There  wing  my  raptared  honr  nnheard, 
Tlurre  daaled  dsoop,  and  die 


I  wish  I  were  a  blnshiog  flower 
Within  thy  breast  c»e  hoar  to  fftign; 

Then  I  might  lire  without  a  crime, 
llien  I  might  die  without  a  pain. 


Sometimes,  amid  this  blaze  of  luxuriant  fondness,  a  sudden  doud  of  remorse  and  horror 
ould  intervene,  as  in  these  lines :— > 

And  I'll  lose,  while  my  swimming  eye  floats  on  thy 
form. 

All  thought  but  the  thought  it  is  thine ; 
And  III  qnench  in  the  nectar  that  bathea  thy  red  lip 

Hie  ferer  that's  burning  in  mine. 


h«4mBe  to  my  ansis,  whose  faltering  dasp 
Jb  still  folding  thy  phantom  in  air ; 
k,  viait  mine  eye,  whose  fancy-wrought  spell 
la  atill  raising  thy  form  in  its  sphere. 

h,  let  my  languid  bead  sink  on  thy  breast, 
Otbar  refuge  or  rest  it  liaa  none ; 
b,  let  my  full  heart  once  heave  upon  thine. 
And  it»  throbs  and  its  tumults  are  done. 


And  lapt  in  the  dream,  I'll  forget  that  a  Toice 
Would  recall,  that  a  fear  would  reprove— 

Till  I  start  as  the  Ugfatning  is  lanced  at  my  bead, 
And  wonder  there'a  guut  in  our  love. 


With  these  alternate  struggles  of  passion  that  could  not  stifle  conscience,  and  principle  too 
eak  to  contend  with  passion,  many  others  were  filled.  One  arrested  Ippolito's  attention, 
MOH  having  the  following  sentence  in  prose  prefixed  to  it :  **  The  disguise  I  have  assumed 
ipplies  me  with  many  an  hour  of  weak  indulgence.  Sometimes  J  pass  almost  close  to  him,  catch 
le  aonnda  of  his  voice,  linger  at  night  near  his  dwelling — drops  of  slow  poison  each ;  but  how 
tdl. sweet.  Last  night  I  touched  the  very  railing  on  which  I  saw  him  lean  but  an  hoar 
sCere  a»  he  descended  the  steps— touched  it  Ildefonsa  reproached  me ;  but  I  have  resisted 
ther  Rpioaehes  than  hers ;  why  should  I  yield  to  human  monitions  what  I  have  ref^ised^  to 
lose  of  my  own  heart  and  of  heaven  ?" 


*Ti»  Tain— 'tis  vain  my  lips  to  move, 
Tia  vain  my  arms  to  sever ; 

Thou  hast  my  everlasting  love. 
And  thou  Shalt  have  it  ever. 

Oh,  why  to  fempt  my  doubted  faith, 
Thotfe  dread  rvcitals  bsrrow  ? 

Know,  trifler,  they  who  dare  to  live, 
Dread  not  to  die  of  sorrow. 

Why  teU  the  pai^s.of  vows  unheard. 
The  woo  of  hopes  undone  ? 

To  weep  was  all  my  vowa  e'er  woo'd. 
To  weep  was  all  they  won. 

I  asked  to  view  thy  heaven^it  eye. 
Till  these  weak  eyes  were  blasted; 

I  aeked  to  view  that  bliss-bathed  lip. 
Till  mine  with  wishing  wasted. 

No  soft  reward  of  blameless  love 
E'er  soothed  mine  uahaard  wooiiif  ; 

For,  oh,  a  glance  was  frenzy's  fire, 
A  toachMd  been  ondoiog. 


Not  mine  to  love  with  florid  heart, 

I  wove  BO  poet-willow ; 
My  inward  tears  prey'd  on  my  heart. 

My  hush'd  sighs  scorch'd  my  pillow. 

No  cherish'd  hope  of  rich  return 
E'er  8ooth*d  with  promised  pleasvdre; 

Love  rifled  all  my  native  wtan. 
But  gave  no  added  treasure. 

The  tear  that  seeks  the  shade  to  UU, 
The  sigh  that  silence  breather. 

And  this  fond  moment's  wilder  woe. 
Are  all  that  love  beqoeaths. 

Chill  emblem  of  my  iron  fite. 
Yet  guiltless  I  may  grasp  thee : 

Woo  thy  cold  kiss  without  a  blush. 
And  wildly,  fimdly  olasp  thee. 

Then  take,  oh  take,  this  fevennis  kiss. 
To  meet  hia  lip  vain  hiirniBir; 

And  take,  oh  take,  this  smothered  aigl^ 
That  woot  no  ftnd  returning. 
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Tp  fed  av  li|M  «BbkMM 
What  ttimj  mMt  Ber«r  Mnr ; 

Tp  CiipI  ny  pyM  io  fMlaff  ucatft 
In  gulBf  WMte  swBy. 

Of  Tidon'd  days  and  mllpM  nightie 
A  weary  l««ftfi  to  rall» 

Wkh  paMioa  oa  ny  fevprVl  lip. 
And  anfuish  in  ny  loiil. 

Yet  MNne  relief  to  weep  and  wow, 
Wlut  time  can  frustrate— nerer, 

Thott  bast  my  cverlastinff  love. 
And  tlMM  Shalt  have  it  erer. 


And  ensh,  oh  enuh,  this  har»sM  hreast. 
No  nore  to  wild  hope  waking. 

And  take  (oh,  would  it  were  the  last) 
Throbs  of  a  heart  that's  breaking. 

I*d  rather  breathe  these  hopeless  sighs 
Than  tows  of  sanetloned  dnty  ; 

I'd  rather  ieare  this  lost  kiss  here 
Than  press  the  Up  of  beaaty. 

Bnt  oh,  the  bitter— bitter  thoaght 

That  thus  It  orast  be,  erer 
To  woo  thy  shade,  to  watch  thy  step, 

But  nearer— liercr,  nerer. 


Ippolito  had  perused  theie  lines,  stretched  on  the  mossy  roots  of  an  ash  ina  wflddeB; 
when  he  had  finished  the  last,  he  perceived  that  the  evening  had  already  gathered  round  hfaa. 
He  rose,  and  remounting  his  horse,  which  was  fastened  to  an  adjacent  tree,  rode  homewardio 
the  hamlet. 

He  lingered  in  the  way,  for  the  images  of  sadness  had  combined  with  the  hues  of  areriig 
to  pour  a  voluptuous  melancholy  over  his  soul.  Within  a  furlong  of  the  hamlet  be  entered  a 
wtMKly  defile,  where  the  branches  of  the  tall,  thick  trees,  meeting  above,  excluded  light  even  at 
noonday,  and  now  deepened  the  gloom  of  gathering  nighf;^.  Across  the  high  banks  and  matted 
wood-path  of  this  dell,  the  roots  of  the  trees  branched  into  a  thousand  antic  ridges  and  cafilngs; 
while  above,  the  foliage,  so  thick  and  bowery,  scarce  admitted  the  wind  to  whisper  through  its 
leaves,  or  the  birds  to  find  their  way  to  the  nests,  that  seemed  woven  into  a  verdurous  walL 
Ippolito  paused,  as  he  entered  it,  to  mark  the  rich  gleam  of  western  light  its  opposite  estremity 
admitted.  At  that  moment,  a  face  appearing  beside  him,  audibly  pronounced,  **  Why  do  yon 
linger  here  ?  Your  fate  may  be  forgotten,  but  it  will  not  be  long  uofulfiUed.*'  It  seemed  to 
pass  him  as  it  spoke,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  wood. 

It  was  the  voice,  the  face  of  the  stranger :  in  darkness,  in  midnight,  he  would  have  known 
it  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  thought ;  the  very  force  of  his  fear  gave  him  speed  like  a  whirl- 
wind ;  calling,  commanding,  adjuring  him  to  stay  or  to  return,  he  plunged  into  the  wood,  and 
while  he  could  trace  his  shadow  in  thought,  or  the  vestige  of  motion,  or  sound  that  fbUowed 
him,  he  pursued  it  with  a  speed  that  seemed  to  make  all  human  flight  unavailing.  It  was  in 
vain ;  in  an  hour  he  was  many  miles  from  the  dell  in  the  wood,  but  had  not  obtained  a  glimpse 
of  him  he  pursued.  His  feelings  were  too  tempestuous  to  weigh  circumstances,  or  panae  over 
doubts ;  he  had  but  one  object — ^to  discover  if  this  dreaded  being  could  really  pervade  all 
space,  and  overtake  all  flight — if  he  had  in  vain  called  on  the  mountains  to  cover  him,  and  hid 
himself  where  even  the  jealous  rage  of  superstition  had  failed  to  discover  him.  Ho  paused  on 
a  rising  ground,  to  catch  the  last  remains  of  the  light,  as  they  faded  over  the  wide  proapaet 
befbre  him.  He  saw  at  a  distance  what  he  at  first  believed  to  be  a  young  tree,  whose  branehsf 
were  tossed  by  the  wind ;  but  his  eye,  sharpened  by  fear,  was  not  long  deceived— It  was  a 
human  figure,  tall  and  dark,  that  moved  onward  with  amazing  swiftness,  and  whose  ontspreai 
and  streaming  garments  were  flung  to  the  wind,  like  the  foliage  of  a  tree.  Again  he  failed -r 
again  he  hastened  forward ;  but  his  voice  was  only  echoed  by  winds  and  woods,  and  his  speed 
only  led  him  to  wilder  haunts  and  remoter  distance. 

He  rode  all  night  with  unabated  eagerness  of  pursuit,  and,  towards  morning,  first  felt  his 
confidence  decline  on  seeing  before  him  a  town,  from  whose  numerous  avenues  roads  brandied 
In  every  direction.  But  though  not  successful,  he  yielded  to  the  weariness  of  the  noble  animal 
that  bore  him,  and  entering  the  first  inn  he  saw,  summoned  the  camariere,  and  inquiretl,  had 
a  person  of  the  stranger's  appearance,  which  he  described,  shuddering  at  his  own  prectsionp 
pused  through  the  town?  The  man  listened  to  him  with  a  look  which  Ippolito  tboi^t 
might  be  owing  to  the  stem  earnestness  of  his  own,  but  replied,  without  hesitation,  there  bad 
not  Ippolito  then  dismissed  him,  and,  wearied  by  the  wanderings  of  the  night  ^nmk  into  a 
perturbed  and  broken  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  perceived  be  bad  devoted  more  hours  to  repose  than  bis  time  admitted; 
the  day  wat  far  spent  and  he  called  impatiently  for  his  horse.  No  plan  of  pursuit  waa  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  he  determined  to  follow  the  open  track  of  country  through  the  principal 
towns,  and  inquire  for  the  stranger  as  he  passed  through  each. 

As  he  quitted  the  inn,  a  servant  appeared  with  his  horse ;  a  rustic  was  leaning  carelesdr 
\  a  post  of  the  shed  firom  which  he  had  been  just  led.    Ippolito  obaenred,  aa  he  spnwf 
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mto  h!fl  leat,  fhat  the  Mnrant  eyed  him  intently,  and  inquired  the  reuon«.»-*'  Yoa  are  Tery 
like  a  cavalier  I  have  seen  in  Naples,  signer,"  said  the  man.-—"  And  what  of  this  eavalier  ?  ** 
said  Ippolito,  pausing. — **  Nothin|^,  signer,  but  that  I  should  not  like  much  to  see  him  in  this 
house — I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  sleep  in  it  again.**—*'  Has  the  cavalier  the  power  of  ban- 
ishing sleep  from  the  houses  he  visits  ?  ** — "  It  is  said  he  never  sleeps  himself,  signer ;  he  has 
other  employments  at  night." — *<  What  may  those  be  ?**  said  Ippolito. —'*  Pardon  me,  signer, 
1  dare  not  speak  of  him  or  them.**   He  crossed  himself  with  signs  of  strong  fear.—**  But  I  would 
wish  you  to  be  more  drcumstantia],*'  said  Ippolito,  who  readily  comprehended  whom  he  meant, 
and  who  wished  to  know  the  probable  extent  of  his  danger,  and  become  familiar  with  its  terrors. 
— *■  I  should  wish  to  know  him,  should  it  be  my  chance  to  encounter  him.*' — **  You  will 
easily  know  bim  by  yourself,  signer,**  said  the  man,  retiring ;  *'  he  is  just  your  stature  and  figure.** 
This  comparison  suggested  another  idea  to  Ippolito— the  stranger  and  he  were  exactly  of 
the  same  stature ;  he  pressed  his  inquiries  on  the  man,  adding, — "  It  is  of  importance  to  me 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  description  of  this  person.     I  am  in  pursuit  of  one  myself,  whom, 
perhaps,  it  may  assist  me  to  discover.** — **  The  person  of  whom  you  are  in  quest,'*  said  tha 
peasant,  who  had  not  before  spoken,  <*is  already  gone  before  you,  signer ;  he  is  by  this  time 
at  BeUano.** — Amazed  at  this  intelligence,  so  abruptly  g^ven,  yet  unwilling  to  expend  time  in 
tnqoMBg  how  it  was  obtained,  Ippolito  hastily  asked  the  distance  and  direction  of  Bellano. 
Tbe  peasant  informed  him,  and  Ippolito  was  hasting  away,  when  a  suspicion  of  this  strango 
ioteingenee  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  peasant  to  approach  him.     The 
naa  lingered  with  a  reluctant  air.     Ippolito  again  signified  his  wish  to  speak  with  him,  and 

tbe  man  advanced  slowly  and  irresolutely "  From  whom  had  you  this  intelligence?**  said 

Ippolito.—**  I  do  not  know,  signor.'* — "  How !  not  know  ?  Is  it  possible  you  could  converse 
^th  a  human  being,  and  not  know  to  whom  you  spoke?'* — '*  I  know  not  if  he  were  a  human 
beiog,**  saki  the  man.—**  What  is  it  you  say  ?  What  manner  of  man  was  he  that  spoke  with 
yoa?"—*'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  I  pray  to  the  Virgin  I  may  never  see  either  of  you  again.  You 
know  Urn  well  enough.  I  dare  say  he  is  beside  you  now,  though  no  Christian  eye  can  see 
liiiD."-^**  What  insolence  is  this  !  or  is  it  frenzy  rather  ?  Slave,  do  you  know  to  whom  you 
^peak?"  said  Ippolito.— *<  Slave  T*  repeated  the  man,  with  strong  resentment,  **  tls  you  are  a 
alave,  and  to  the  worst  of  masters.  I  would  not  change  with  you,  though  this  shed  is  my  only 
dwelling,  were  you  on  a  throne  of  gold.  Poor,  wretched,  deluded  creature,  your  grandeur  is 
lest  en  hard  conditions,  and  for  a  miserable  moment  of  time.  I  see,  even  now,  melancholjr 
appearing  through  those  noble,  beautiful  features  you  have  assumed.  I  wonder  all  those  gold 
hqjpings  do  not  blaze  up  in  rows  of  sulphur  while  I  talk  to  you.  But  I  have  discharged  my 
coBseience.  I  dare  not  say  farewell  to  you ;  but  I  trust  to  see  you  soon  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  that  is  the  best  wish  a  good  Catholic  can  give  you.*' 

Ippolito,  overpowered  by  the  impassioned  tones  in  which  the  man  poured  out  his  horror 
and  avefsfen,  and  by  his  fears  of  more  general  and  serious  persecutions,  retreated  without 
remonetruwe,  and  hastily  took  the  road  to  Bellano.  He  understood  too  well  tbe  mtpicioQi 
Untsof  the  groom,  and  the  open  rage  of  the  peasant 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  pursuits,  such  as  Ippolito*s,  are  observed  with 
more  Jeakrasy,  or  abhorred  with  a  more  **  perfect  hatred,"  than  hi  Italy.  Ippolito  saw  al> 
tbe  horrors  of  his  fate,  and  cursed  his  visionary  imprudence  too  late.  The  innocence  of 
Us  Intentions,  and  his  exemption  even  frt>m  the  transgressions  to  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  lead,  it  was  useless  to  avow  to  himself;  and  who  else  would  believe  him?  To 
have  ioiight  the  secrets  of  the  other  world  as  a  diversity  of  levity,  and  to  be  conversant 
in  tbem,  without  sacrificing  our  spiritual  welfare,  was  what  could  not  be  easily,  nor  indeed 
probably  believed.  But  all  excuse  or  vindication  was  too  late.  Suspicion  haunted  Mi 
Ibotsteps ;  the  relentless  vigilance  of  superstition  had  an  eye  on  him  for  evU,  and  not  ftir 
good;  once  excited,  her  persecution  was  Inexorable,  and  her  rancour  mortal. 

Ififl  dark  and  secret  trials  were  known,  and  histead  of  exciting  compassion,  and  ensuring 
abater  and  protection  they  had  only  awakened  hatred  and  fear.  It  was  little  consolatioa 
to  him  to  reflect,  that  the  conversations  he  had  heard  had  passed  among  the  rustics  of 
obseare  villages.  The  rage  of  the  vulgar  is  more  deadly  and  indlscriminatlng,  less  liable 
to  bo  pacified  by  representations,  less  assailable  by  any  medium  of  ratiesal  vindication,  and 
noro  apt  to  vent  Itself  In  sanguinary  violenee,  than  that  of  the  higher  orders.    Beskies, 
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the  knowledge  that  had  reached  them  must  have  been  first  diffused  through  every  other 
rank  m.  society. 

A  dreadful  feeUng  of  abandoDment  and  proscription  b^an  to  overshadow  his  souL  The 
mdeooss  of  the  scene— rocks  and  waters  seen  in  a  cloudy  twilight— fed  the  dark  tomnlt 
of  his  thoughts.  As  his  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  mankind  increased,  a.  sense  of 
hatred  to  mankind  increased  along  with  it.  He  wished,  in  the  wildness  of  the  honr,  fiir 
some  banditti  or  mountaineer  to  cross  his  path,  or  to  rush  from  the  hollow  of  the  rocks 
upon  him— his  tall  dark  figure  and  waving  sabre,  like  the  pines  which  bowed  their  brancbei 
almost  to  his  saddle»bow  as  he  passed  them.  He  wished  for  some  object  of  enmity* 
some  struggle  of  violence,  to  exhaust  the  eager  beatings  of  his  fury,  to  quench  that  avenkn 
to  mankind  which  he  felt  their  persecution  had  alreay  kindled  in  his  heart. 

Impatient  with  solitude,  he  contended  with  nature  and  the  elements;  he  sparred 
his  horse  to  passes  that  seemed  inaccessible ;  he  delighted  to  gallop  up  precipices,  to  M 
streams,  and  to  wind  along  the  giddy  and  pointed  ridge  of  rock  where  the  heron  and  tbs 
crane  were  first  startled  by  the  foot  of  man ;  he  poshed  right  against  the  blast  when  it  blew  with 
vehemence ;  and  held  on  his  path  where,  for  a  mile,  the  foam  of  every  returning  wave  of  a  isks 
beat  against  his  horse's  mane. 

It  was  now  the  close  of  evening  when  he  descried  Bellano.  A  few  scattered  hnts,  in- 
terspersed with  hunger  buildings  now  in  ruins,  overspread  the  view  to  some  distance.  Frai 
wYiat  this  desolation  proceeded,  IppoUto  could  not  discover.  The  soil  was  fertile,  tboaih 
neglected ;  but  in  the  houses  and  their  inmates  there  was  an  appearance  of  staring  wildaM 
and  of  squallid  dejection,  such  as  he  had  never  yet  beheld.  He  looked  around  in  vain  fern 
inn,  or  any  place  where  he  might  either  procure  repose  for  the  night,  or  information  on  tbi 
object  of  his  journey. 

As  he  passed  fdowly  through  the  narrow  streets  for  the  first  time,  he  imagined  thst  tiis 
^e  of  all  he  saw  was  fixed  on  him ;  that  his  name  and  fortunes  were  legible  on  hii  brovr. 
Whatever  knowledge  of  him  had  been  betrayed  before,  was  communicated  in  hints  sad  . 
whispers,  was  avowed  with  timidity,  and  murmured  round  till  it  was  lost  in  the  fears  of  the 
speakers.  But  now  he  seemed  to  feel  that  a  general  spirit  of  inquisition  had  fastened  on  kin ; 
that  every  one  either  pursued  him  with  suspicion,  or  shrunk  from  him  in  terror. 

Wearied,  dismayed,  and  disappointed,  he  struck  into  the  skirts  of  the  town.  Tbsy 
were  now  dark  and  lonely.  He  flung  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and  loitered  on  without 
object.  At  this  moment  the  figure  of  the  stranger  visibly  passed  him.  He  paused  a  moment ; 
and  then,  throwing  himself  off  his  horse,  adjured  him,  with  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  ss]^ 
plications^  to  appear,  and  inform  him  in  audible  words  why  he  was  thus  pursued  and  psr- 
secuted.     Not  a  sound  followed  his  adjurations— not  a  step  crossed  him. 

After  following  an  imaginary  track  for  sometime,  he  found  his  progress  checked  by  & 
rising  ground,  on  which  stood  a  large  edifice,  dimly  seen  in  the  evening  light.  Its  buildiBfi; 
spreading  over  an  extent  of  ground,  presented  a  range  of  shadow,  heavy,  sombrousg  and 
solitary.  It  bq^e  no  mark  of  habitation ;  no  smoke  ascended  from  the  roof;  no  step  echosd 
round  the  walls.  Ippolito  gazed  on  it  irresolutely,  yet  with  a  strong  impulse  to  enter  it  It 
was  certainly  the  point  of  termination  to  the  direction  he  had  pursued ;  and  the  direction  wtf 
what  the  stranger,  if  he  moved  on  earth,  had  probably  taken. 

At  a  little  distance  he  saw  a  peasant  approaching,  who  seemed,  like  himself,  to  linger  nesr 
the  building.  There  was  a  promising  confidence  and  simplicity  in  his  manner.  Ippolito 
thought  it  best  to  preface  his  inquiries  with  some  vague  observations  on  the  desolation  aroual 
them.  **  Yes,  signor,**  said  the  peasant,  "  something  has  happened  to  the  place ;  I  think  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  cursed." — "  But  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  indigence  and  loneliness  I 
see  prevailing  here,  not  only  among  these  ruins,  but  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  village?"-* 
**  They  are  wretched  and  oppressed,  signer.  A  strange  suspicion  hangs  over  this  plaoa. 
There  is  a  horrible  tale  told  of  it.  I  do  not  like  to  relate  the  circumstances,  I  have  hasrd 
them  related  so  differently ;  bnt  since  they  happened,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  which  mi 
then  flourishing,  have  been  scattered  and  desolated." — **  What  are  those  circumstaooe^  aa 
strange  that  could  depopulate  a  country,  and  leave  such  marks  of  ruhi  behind  them  ?"  sidd 
Ippolito,  glad  of  the  relief  of  local  curiosity.  "  They  relate,"  said  the  peasant,  '<  to  a  nmrdy 
committed,  or  supposed  to  be  committed,  on  a  man  who  was  intrusted  with  some  afihir  aC 
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estraordinary  import.  The  murderer  was  nerer  discovered,  nor  hif  motives  for  the  action  etmi 
eonjectured^  and  however  the  drconutanees  are  told  hj  a  hnndred  mouths,  the  wise  seem  to 
tmpijf  none  of  them  in  &ct  ever  transpired.'*—*'  But  is  it  possible  no  steps  were  ever  taken  to 
tiiee  this  mysterioas  aflfiidr  ?^— **  I  know  not,  signor.  There  was  a  great,  powerful,  wicked 
fiunily  said  to  be  concerDcd  in  it.  They  had  influence  to  crash  all  inquiry.  No  one  tliat 
contended  with  that  hoose  ever  prospered.  They  do  not  want  power  for  outward  means,  nor 
vOlany  for  secret  ones.  So,  whoever  opposes  them  fares  like  the  inhabitants  of  Betlano.**— 
*■  Was  the  whole  village,  then,  implicated  in  this  strange  transaction  t — **  They  were  ponished 
m  if  they  had  been,  signor.  Good  night,  signor.  I  do  not  like  lingering  near  the  spot  at  tiiis 
hoar.     This  is  the  very  hoose  in  which  the  deed  was  dene." 

The  peasant  retired.  Ippolito  surveyed  the  structure.  He  saw  it  was  sscfe  from  solitude 
and  fear.  In  the  village,  wild  and  deserted  as  it  seemed,  he  dreaded  discovery;  he  dreaded 
the  mdinown  effects  of  the  stranger's  machinations.  Weary  of  persecution,  and  impatient  for 
fjbomy  quiet,  he  thought  with  pleasure  of  plunging  into  the  recesses  of  a  solitude,  from  which 
eroi  superstition,  that  haunted  him  in  every  other  retreat,  would  recoil  with  shuddering. 

Again  be  surveyed  the  building;  and,  ascending  tlie  rising  g^und,  traversed  the  dis~ 
wntled  wall  that  enclosed  it.  It  was  spacious  and  ruinous.  The  dark  lines  of  the  building 
mre  strongly  defined  on  the  deep  blue  of  a  clear  autumnal  sky,  in  which  the  stars,  faintly 
fciglug,  tipt  here  and  there  a  battlement  or  a  turret  with  silver.  He  found  the  principal 
4ntb  ikstened ;  and,  as  lie  examined  the  wall  more  closely,  to  discover  some  means  of  ad- 
irinion,  he  thought  a  figure  started  and  disappeared  in  the  same  moment  from  behind  a  pro- 
JMllDg  angle  of  the  building.  He  pursued  eageriy,  but  vainly ;  yet  as  he  turned  away,  something 
fte  asovnd  issuing  fnm  the  interior  of  the  building  struck  on  his  ear.  He  listened ;  all  was 
itilL  He  BOW  renewed  his  search,  and  soon  discovered  a  low  door,  which  required  but  little 
fcree  to  open,  and  which  admitted  him  into  a  passage  lofty  and  dimly  Ht.  It  conducted  him 
to  the  principal  hall,  from  which  doors  and  passages  branched  In  every  direction.  All  were 
afike  ink  and  deserted.  No  foot  seemed  to  have  trod  there  for  many  years,  and  their  long 
perq)ectives  led  the  eye  to  a  shadowy  depth  it  feared  to  penetrate. 

As  Ippolito  gazed  around  him,  a  shadow,  faint  and  undefined,  passed  along  the  other 
CTtieaily  of  the  hall.  He  would  have  looked  on  it  as  one  of  the  imaginary  shapes  that  seem 
ti  people  the  shades  of  obscurity ;  but  the  next  moment  he  heard  a  sound  too  distinct  to  be 
Ike  production  of  fantasy,  that  seemed  to  die  away  in  distance. 

He  sprang  forward,  and  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  spacious  staircase,  over  whose 

Woken  steps  the  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  proceed.     As  he  ascended  them,  he  loudly  and 

npeatedly  called  on  the  person  whom  he  imaghied  he  had  seen ;  assured  hira  he  had  nothing 

to  apprehend  from  violence  or  malignity ;  that  he  was  himself  a  lonely  traveller,  who  was 

wflling  to  unite  vrith  him  for  mutual  security  in  that  solitary  mansioB,  and  to  whom  it  would 

fterefare  be  more  prudent  to  disclose  himselt     No  answer  was  returned  to  his  remonstrances, 

aad  he  wis  checked  in  their  repetition  by  the  loud  clapping  of  a  door  in  a  remote  part  of  the 

koikUng.     That  this  dreary  place  had  inhabitants  be  had  now  no  doubt     Who  they  might 

H  or  what  was  their  purpose,  he  resolved  to  examine,  with  a  boldness  which  was  the  offspring 

of  desperation.     He  was  delighted  with  a  summons  that  seemed  equd  to  the  powers  of  his 

wlkd,  and  did  not  threaten  to  taint  with  guilt  or  blast  him  with  hifuny.     The  stranger  was 

Mt  here  to  demand  from  him  the  energy  of  a  hero,  and  then  predict  to  him^the  fiite  of  a  villain. 

The  event  of  this  adventure  might  perhaps  exerdse  his  imagination  or  task  his  courage,  but 

emdd  scarcely  affect  his  peace,  his  principles,  or  his  character. 

Ho  had  now  ascended  the  stairs,  and  pau^  for  some  moments  m  a  gallery  which  seemed 
to  eommonicate  with  several  chambers :  from  one  of  them  a  light  appeared  ta  issue  at  in- 
Iwab ;  he  entered  it,  and  was  surprised  to  see  some  embers  of  a  wood  fire  dimly  burning  on 
die  hearth.  Prom  their  blaze,  which  rose  fitfhlly,  and  expired  as  the  wind  hissed  through  the 
isBumtled  casements,  waving  the  feeble'  fire,  he  discovered  an  apartment  like  the  rest,  spacious 
nd  dreary.  Not  a  vestige  of  furniture,  or  any  circumstance  but  that  of  the  fire,  indicated  the 
iKienoe  of  a  human  being  in  the  building ;  his  eye  wandered  over  walls,  coling,  and  floor  ; 
»t  an  object  struck  him,  but  the  damp,  misty  obscurity  of  decay.  The  room  was  chill — he 
|iproaehed  the  fire ;  the  blaze  became  more  strong,  and  by  its  increasing  light  he  discovered 
ft  the  wan  oppodte  him  a  narrow  grating;  the  dasky  bars  gleamed  in  the  firelight,  and  as  he 
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tMfttinnnd  to  look  on  thorn,  a  bmnan  ooantenaiice  appeared  distinctly  on  the  other  lide. 
IppoUto  itarted— be  advanced  to  the  grating^the  face  dimppeared,  and  a  piteone  cry  imied 
from  within.  Ippolito  now  earnestly  demanded  who  was  concealed  in  the  apartment^  thretten- 
iBg,  with  serious  anger,  to  punish  any  one  he  might  disoo? er,  unless  they  avowed  themsdm 
and  the  causes  of  their  ooncealnient. 

The  grating  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  servant  by  whom  IppoUto  had  been  so  Impnw 
dentiy  betrayed  at  Celano  threw'  himself  at  his  feet.     **  Oh,  signer,**  said  be,  after  a  loqg  tai 
unintelligible  vindication  of  himself,  <*why  did  you  leave  me  at  Celano  ?**—*<  Why  did  yei 
compel  me  to  do  so  by  your  folly  in  exposing  my  name  ?**  said  Ippolito.    **  It  was  not  mf 
fault,  signer ;  it  was  not  my  fault ;  I  never  travelled  with  a  wizard  before,  and  I  could  Ml 
know.**—"  A  wizard,  idiot  I  you  will  drive  me  mad.** — **  Illustrious  signer,  I  kiss  your  feet ;  bs 
not  angry  with  me  in  this  dreadful  solitary  place.   Alasl  I  have  suflered  enough  for  It  sfaioi; 
those  devils  at  Celano  were  near  tearing  me  to  pieces ;  and  when  I  escaped  firom  thesis  I 
lost  my  way  returning  to  Naples  i  and  after  wandering  about  in  this  wild  country,  dreadiaf 
to  make  inquiries,  lest  1  should  be  discovered  and  sent  to  the  loquisition,  I  crawled  in  ben 
to-night,  to  sleep  in  one  of  these  waste  rooms,  aod  pursue  my  journey  to-morrow,  and  little 
thought  I  should  have  the  ill-luck  (good  fortune  I  mean)  to  behold  you  again.**— ^'Butwbj,"  , 
said  Ippolito,  "  did  you  fly  from  me  on  the  stairs?  you  surely  roust  have  heard  my  veteei  nd 
when  have  its  tones  denounced  danger  to  you  ?** — **  I  did  not  fly/  said  the  man  ;  **  I  mm  ist 
on  the  stairs. *'^*"Tis  but  now  I  pursued  some  one  to  this  very  apartment,*'  said  Ippolla* 
*<  By  all  the  holy  saints,  I  have  not  quitted  the  room  since  I  entered  the  buikiing  1"  siddtki 
man.    *'  This  is  most  strange,*'  said  Ippolito,  musing ;  '*  I  am  pursued  by  a  power  that  ssflw 
to  possess  more  than  human  resources ;  resistance  is  vain ;  I  am  spent  in  this  struggle.    Bit 
how  was  it  poMible  you  should  conceal  yourself,  If  you  did  not  fly  from  me  ?** — **  The  door  bj 
which  you  entered,  signor,  is  under  the  windows  of  this  room ;  and  when  I  saw  yon,  I  Sflo- 
cealed  myself,  and  have  not  quitted  this  room  since  you  entered  the  door  below."—''  Aadwkf 
did  you  conceal  yourself?"  said  Ippolito ;  "  to  roe,  in  the  same  circumstances,  tho  t^jtA  of 
you,  or  of  any  human  being,  would  have  been  most  welcome."    The  man  hesitated.    **  Vliy 
dki  you  conceal  yourself?*'  repeated  Ippolito  ;  **  you  knew  me,  and  knew  that  from  me  yoa 
had  nothing  to  fear.*' — "I  knew  you,  indeed,*'  said  the  man,  shuddering,  *' and  therefore  I 
bid  myselil     Ah,  signor,  it  is  well  known  for  what  purpose  you  seek  these  solitary  placeib  sad 
whom  you  are  accustomed  to  meet  in  them ;  I  thought  the  roof  shook  over  my  head  as  yoa 
came  under  It.'*    He  crossed  himself  with  the  strongest  marks  of  fear.    "  Mother  of  Godl' 
exclaimed  Ippolito;  in  agony,  *<is  it  possible?  Am  I  so  utterly  lost?   Do  myownspeei« 
tremble  at  my  approach  ?   Hear  me,  my  good  fellow ;  you  who  have  lived  with  me^  who  but 
been  lavishly  nurtured  with  every  indulgence  a  generous  master  could  aflbrd,  can  yon  believi 
the  horrid  talcs  that  are  told  of  me  ?  I  attest  the  blessed  name  I  have  just  mentioned,  ssd 
every  saint  in  heaven,  that  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are  '.  I  have  entered  into  no  compact  with 
the  enemy  of  souls;  I  am  no  dealer  in  witchery;  I  am  a  crossed  and  care- haunted  man;  a 
restless  and  unhappy  spirit  is  within  me ;  it  has  driven  me  from  my  home,  and  instead  of  beiflf 
soothed  and  healed  by  the  compassion  of  mankind,  it  is  aggravated  and  maddened  by  ths 
brutal  rage  of  ignorance,  till  existence  has  become  loathsome  to  me.*' 

In  the  ardour  of  his  appeal,  Ippolito  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  man's  shoulder  f  the  ma 
recoiled  from  his  touch.  Ippolito  felt  it  in  every  nerve,  and  was  again  about  to  expostnlste 
with  him,  when  a  strange  hollow  sound  seemed  to  issue  from  a  distance,  and  approach  tba 
room.  "  I  will  believe  it,  I  do  believe  it  all,"  said  the  man  eagerly ;  "  but  say  no  mora  new, 
signor ;  this  is  no  time  or  place  for  such  subjects." — "  Can  this  place  have  other  inhabitants t* 
said  Ippolito,  pausing  from  his  remonstrance  to  follow  the  sound.  "  Surely  it  has,**  said  the 
man.  **  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  since  you  entered  it ;  any  shape  or  sound  like 
this?** — I  have,  indeed,  signor.  Just  before  you  entered,  the  shadow  of  a  dark  figure  passed 
the  door,  and  1  am  convinced  I  afterwards  heard  heavy  steps  on  the  stairs ;  but  in  these  old 
mansions  the  wind  makes  such  strange  noises,  that  unless  one's  eyes  assure  them — ** 

Hero  tho  man's  face  underwent  a  convulsion  of  terror,  and  flying  on  Ippolito,  he  held  bun 

with  the  strong  grasp  of  fear.    "  What  have  you  seen  1**  said  Ippolito,  supporting  him,  "or 

tr/j/it  in  it  you  fear  7  *'-»"  A  bond  beckoned  to  me  from  that  grating,"  said  the  man,  in  inward 

and  struggling  tone*,     **  'Tif  this  bickering  blaze  deceiv«%  ^w^  laid  lypolito,  stirring  the 
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0Bibert  with  bis  sword,  and  looking  at  the  grating ;  "  the  light  It  flings  on  these  monldy  walls 

is  so  pale  and  Mail.'*^-'**  No,  no,  slgnor,  I  know  this  place  and  its  history  well ;  I  marvel  that 

its  inhabitants  have  taken  so  little  note  of  our  intmsion  yet ;  but  they  will  not  long  neglect 

ug^it_««  You  know  this  place  is  inhabited,  and  by  whom  V*  said  IppoUto.    **  By  the  spirits  of 

a  murderer  and  its  punishers,**  said  tho  man,  rolling  his  eyes  fearftilly  around  him.    **  Why 

do  you  pause  with  so  many  starts  of  fear  ?  '*  said  IppoUto ;  **  ppeak  plainly  and  fully  what  you 

have  beard  of  this  place*  and  of  the  cau<e  of  its  desertion.*' — *'  You  know  them,  perhaps,  better 

than  I  do,  signer,'*  said  the  man.    "  How  is  it  possible  I  should  know  them  1  it  is  scarce  an 

hour  since  I  entered  these  walls.** — **  Because  they  relate  to  your  family."—**  To  my  fomily?" 

Slid  Ippolito,  as  recollection  faintly  wandered  over  his  mind  ;  then  added,  in  an  evasive  tone» 

** there  are  many  circumstances  relating  to  my  family  of  which  I  am  ignorant**—**  Do  you 

y^  to  hear  what  is  told  of  this  mansion,  signor?"  said  the  man,  pursuing  the  subject     **  If 

your  courage  is  sufBcienily  recovered  to  relate  it,**  said  Ippolito,  wishing  to  suggest  an  eicuso 

to  Urn.    The  man  prooeeded  in  his  narrative. 

**  It  is  some  years  back,  signor,  since  this  was  an  inn ;  and  as  the  town  was  flourishing, 
ad  in  good  repute,  I  suppose  the  inn  was  so  likewise.  It  so  happened  that  this  inn  was  full 
of  oompany  on  a  night,  and  they  were  all  employed  speaking,  of  some  strange  mysteriooi 
Mness  that  was  about  to  be  disclosed  shortly,  that  they  said  would  involve  one  of  thefini 
fmiSm  m  Napht.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  monk,  or  an  assassin,  tha^  was  to  make  the 
Aeovery  i  but,  whatever  it  was,  the  import  of  it  was  expected  to  be  most  singular  and  ter- 
liUe,  80,  as  the  guests  wore  all  conversing,  and  each  giving  his  conjectures  and  reasons,  a 
penon  was  ushered  in,  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  in  order  to 
defend  hhn  on  his  journey ;  he  spoke  but  little,  and  seemed  dejected  and  terrified,  like  a  man 
laboorhig  under  a  great  secret 

"ft  was  immediately  whispered  about  the  house,  that  this  was  the  person  who  waste  make 
the  discovery,  and  many  inquiries,  and  hints  of  advances,  were  made,  to  learn  what  it  might 
be;  bot  the  stranger  was  so  distant,  that,  one  by  one,  the  guests  all  dropped  ofi*to  their  own 
rooms,  and  left  him  to  go  to  his  about  midnight  So  he  did,  but  never  was  seen  to  return 
ibmit,  signor;  no  trace  of  him  was  the  next  morning  to  be  seen,  nor  ever  since. 

**Tbe  house  was  examined,  the  guests  were  detained,  the  host  and  his  family  committed 
teprifon,  from  whence  they  never  emerged.  Then  the  ftiry  of  the  law  fastened  on  the  town ; 
tbs  wretched  Inhabitants  were  sent,  some  to  the  gallies,  and  some  to  the  Inquisition,  but  no 
Mligence  of  the  stranger  was  ever  procured ;  but,  ever  since  that  night,  this  place  has  been 
virited  with  strange  appearances.  Tenant  after  tenant  quitted  the  house ;  and  at  length  it 
«u  deserted,  and  left  to  decay,  as  you  see.  The  very  last  inhabitant  told  me,  that  as  he 
WIS  sitting  one  dark  evening,  about  the  close  of  autumn,  it  might  have  been  in  this  very 
loom—**—**  Hark !  hark  !'*  said  Ippolito  and  his  servant  to  each  other  at  the  same  moment 
A  paussb  deep  and  breathless,  followed.    **  Did  you  hear  a  noise  ?**  said  Ippolito,  in  a  sup- 

.  pressed  tone.    *'  I  did,  signor ;  it  resembled,  methought " — **  And  I  see  a  shape,**  said 

Ippolito^  springing  forward ;  **  it  glided  past  the  door  that  moment ;  I  saw  It  with  these  eyes ; 
I  law  its  shadow  flittting  along  the  gallery.'* 

He  was  rushing  out.    **  Holy  saints  1"  cried  the. man,  clinging  round  him,  *'you  will  not 

fclloir  it?** — "  Away,  dastard !*' said  Ippolito,  snatohhig  a  brand  from  the  fire  to  excite  a 

Itronger  light    *'  I  shall  die  if  I  remain  here  alone,**  said  the  man.     **  Then  follow  me,**  said 

Ippdito,  who  had  already  reached  the  stairs.     He  looked  around.     All  was  dark  and  vtilly. 

The  flaring  and  uneven  light  of  the  brand  quivered  in  strange  reflections  on  the  walls.    As  he 

lUH  iooked  down  the  gallery,  the  shadows  at  the  farther  end  seemed  to  embody  themselves, 

nd  portray  something  like  the  ill-defined  outlines  of  a  human  shape.     He  held  up  the  light, 

nd  it  vanished  with  visible  motion.    Ippolito  Impetuously  pursued.    The  passage  terminated 

at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  and  spiral  staircase.     As  he  ascended  it,  the  echoes  of  another  step 

were  heard  distinctly  above ;  and  something  like  the  brush  of  a  vestment,  floating  between  the 

ihattered  balustrade,  almost  extinguished  the  light. 

Encouraged,  not  repelled,  Ippolito  sprung  upward  with  great  velocity,  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  staircase.     A  figure,  strongly  visible,  but  still  obscure,  now  appeared  at  some 
ttsCance ;  and  waving  to  him  with  shadowy  gesture,  disappeared  to  tYi«\«^.  '^VCnn^aX  ^  vsoxA. 
At  tUs  mrnneat  the  latt  blaze  of  the  brand  qolver^a  and  expired*    \^'<^«i\X\A  %^A^^w^\^ 
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in  uncertainty.  A  step  from  below  approached.  It  was  the  servant ;  wh6,  broding'  two  of 
the  faggots  together,  advanced  with  a  stronger  light.  "  Come  quicklr,"  said  Ippolito ;  **  it 
disappeared  here — here  to  the  left."  The  man  followed  him,  aghast  and  reluctant,  but 
dresiding  solitude  more  than  even  the  apparition  they  were  pursuing.  They  entered  a  reon, 
the  only  one  to  the  left.  The  figure  he  beheld  appeared  to  have  vanished  through  the  walls. 
Ippolito  examined  the  wainscot  and  the  casements ;  the  latter  commanded  a  view  so  extensive, 
that  he  discovered  the  room  was  situated  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  building.  All  was  silenep 
and  desolation  still. 

**  By  what  mysterions  s^ency,*'  said  Tppolito,  "  does  this  form  hover  over  space,  withoot 
being  confined  by  it  ?*'  A  sound,  like  the  fall  of  some  ponderous  body — a  sound  that  seemed 
to  skakc  the  walls,  and  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  roused  him  from  his  muaing.  Hie 
concussion  was  so  violent  that  it  flung  open  a  low  door  in  the  wainscot,  which  had  hitherto 
escaped  his  notice. 

Ippolito  approached  it.  Within  he  beheld  an  apartment,  the  extent  of  which  was  loit  in 
shades,  that  were,  for  a  moment,  dispersed  by  a  pale  blue  light,  that  fluttered  over  them,  and 
then  disappeared. 

IppoHto,  taking  the  light  fn»m  bis  servant,  whose  countenance  spoke  the  very  deapiir  of 
fear,  entered  the  room.  "  This,"  said  he,  as  he  waved  the  light  abo%'e  his  head,  that  skmif 
broke  through  a  gloom  of  frowning  and  peculiar  blackness,  "  this  should  be  the  very  seit  sf 
those  marvellous  operations.  There  is  .a  depth  of  shadow,  a  majesty  of  night  and  horror  here 
— here  I  pause — that  wandering  shape  rested  here — here  he  will  either  return,  or  appear  no 
more.** — **  What  is  that  dark  mass  in  that  corner  ?**  said  the  servant,  who  had  crept  after  hiB. 
Ippolito  approached  the  spot  he  pointed  to,  and  discovered  the  remains  of  an  antique  bdd. 
'*  Make  haste,  signor,  and  quit  this  apartment ;  the  brand  is  almost  extinguished,"  laid  the 
servant.  **  You  must  go  down  and  relight  it ;  I  shall  not  quit  this  spot  to.night,"  answered 
Ippolito.  •*  Go  down — by  myself  I  Blessed  Virgin  !  no ;  nor  for  the  pope  in  person,"  said  the 
man.  "  Did  you  not  come  up  by  yourself?" — "Ay ;  but,  signor,  I  was  coming  to  you ;  I  heard 
your  steps,  and  thought  of  you  the  whole  way.  But  to  go  to  an  empty  room— to  feel  eveiy 
step  I  am  getting  farther  from  yon-r-and  at  length  to  venture  into  the  very  hold  and  haunt  of 
other  things  than  myself;  no,  signor,  not  if  I  were  to  get  a  cardinal's  hat  for  it.** — «  We  most  then 
remain  in  the  dark  till  morning.  I  shall  on  no  account  quit  this  spot.**—"  Then,  signor,  I  tM 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  wrap  my  head  in  my  cloak  ;  and,  for  the  love  of  grace,  speik  no 
more  till  you  teU  me  that  morning  has  dawned,  and  that  you  have  seen  nothing  all  niglit."— "  ^ 
subscribe  to  one  of  the  conditions ;  the  other,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  observe." 

The  man  threw  himself  at  Ippolito's  feet,  who,  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  silent  meditatios. 
leant  against  the  wall,  fixing  bis  eye  on  the  dying  flashes  of  the  brand  which  he  had  placed  is 
the  hearth.  Its  broad  glare  danced  on  the  ceih'ng,  transforming  the  characters  of  damp  Hid 
decay  into  forms  aa  fantastic  as  the  lines  of  magic ;  and  now,  shrunk  into  a  point,  oearce 
showed  the  rude  and  blackened  stones  on  which  it  was  consuming.  In  the  veering  Ugbt 
Ippolito  once  thought  he  saw  a  form  in  a  remote  part  of  the  chamber  ;  but  the  next  moment 
it  expired,  leaving  a  thousand  imagined  shapes  to  darkness. 

At  this  moment  the  servant,  half  raising  himself,  whispered — "  Signor,  I  hear  a  penon 
breathing  near  me.** — "  You  hear  my  respiraition  probably,"  said  Ippolito.  **  No,  signor,  no* 
it  is  the  breath  of  one  who  breathes  with  difficulty,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  suppress  it ;  there- 
there — it  passed  me  now — blessed  saints,  how  near  !  Signor,  if  I  live,  I  felt  the  rushing  of  t 
garment  past  me  that  moment.'* — *<  Hush  !**  said  Ippolito ;  "  you  will  not  let  me  distiogultb  if 
any  one  is  in  motion  near  us."  They  both  paused  some  time.  Not  a  sound  was  heard* 
*'  I  am  stifled  holding  in  my  breath,"  said  the  man.  •«  You  may  draw  it  in  peace,**  aid 
Ippolito;  "no  one  seems  inclined  to  molest  us;  and  if  there  should,  against •  visionaiy 
asssdlants  I  have  innoeence — and  agamst  corporeal  ones,  a  sword.*' 

He  spake  the  latter  sentence  aloud ;  for  the  objects  he  had  witnessed  were  such  as  hmam 
power  could  easily  produce ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  resist  his  strong  propensity  to  search  fat 
supernatural  powers  in  every  object  above  ordinary  life.  In  a  short  time  the  servant  forgot 
his  fears  in  sleep ;  and  Ippolito,  exlumsted  by  recent  fatigue,  slumbered,  as  he  leant  against  the 
wainscot.  The  visions  of  his  sleep  were  like  the  spirits  whose  agitation  bad  produced  theffr 
wild  and  perturbed. 
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He  dreamt  lie  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  of  a  church  which  was  illamhMted  for  a  iradniglil 
mass.  Aroiuid,  er  near  him,  he  saw  do  one  either  to  partake  or  admlnifter  the  rite.  At 
length  a  figure  adTanoed  from  the  reeesaes  of  the  akar,  and  approached  him ;  at  the  aame 
moment  he  peroeived  Mb  father  and  brother  kneeling  beside.  A  deep  stfllnees  spread  over 
him  as  he  gazed  around;  he  erperienced  that  sensation  so  common  in  sleep— the  oonaeioasneM 
of  some  m3r8tery  we  are  unable  to  penetrate,  but  of  which  we  silently  expect  the  derelope- 
ment.  The  figure  distributed  the  consecrated  element.  His  father,  on  swallowing  It^ 
shrieked  **  poison  !**  in  a  tone  of  horror,  and  fell  back  ezph-ing.  At  that  moment  the  figure, 
throwing  off  his  monkish  weeds,  discovered  the  person  of  the  stranger  arrayed  in  a  vohiptiiotiB 
nd  martial  habit. 

He  gated  with  a  fixed  eje  of  horrid  triumph  on  the  contortions  of  the  djdng  man,  bent 
over  him  to  catch  his  groans ;  and  as  his  dim  eyes  wandered  in  agony,  presented  himself  in 
every  point  to  Iheir  view,  exclaiming — **  Behold  !*'  The  vision  suddenly  changed  its  scene 
and  circumstances ;  Ippolito  found  himself  in  a  vaulted  passage,  lit  by  a  few  sepulchral  lamps ; 
innibal  was  beside  him,  and  the  strange  bearing  a  torch,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  ftmereal 
mourner,  stalking  before  them. 

As  Ippolito  slowly  seemed  to  recover  his  powers  of  observation,  he  perceived  he  was  in  a 
put  of  the  Castle  of  Mural  to  he  remembered  to  have  traversed  before.  The  stranger,  waving^ 
them  to  follow,  entered  an  apartment  hung  with  the  insignia  of  death  ;  he  remembered  it  weD  ; 
it  was  the  last  of  the  chambers  that  communicated  with  the  tower  so  long  shut  up.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  a  bier,  covered  with  a  pali ;  the  stranger  withdrew  it,  and  pointed  to 
Annibal  and  Ippolito  the  corse  of  their  father  beneath.  IpjK>lito,  retaining  his  natural  impetu- 
osity in  sleep,  snatched  the  torch  from  the  stranger,  and  held  it  over  the  countenance  of  the 
dead ;  they  were  fixed  in  a  kind  of  visionary  sleep.  As  he  still  gazed,  the  lips  began  to  move  ^ 
and  at  length  uttered  some  words  of  extraordinary  import,  which  Ippolito  vainly  tried  to  recol- 
lect when  he  awoke,  As  he  still  gazed,  the  body  extended  one  hand  to  him,  and  another  to 
Annibal,  seized  on  both,  and  drawing  them  under  the  paTI,  lapped  them  in  total  darkness.  He 
a^huddered,  and  awoke. 

The  light  had  long  expired ;  it  was  succeeded  by  moonlight,  dimly  breaking  through  the 
Siscokrarcd  whndows,  and  figuring  the  floor  with  the  rude  imagery  of  their  casement  work. 

He  looked  around  him  to  dissipate  the  forms  that  still  flitted  before  his  eyes.  On  a  part 
of  the  floor,  where  the  light  fell  strongly,  he  observed  a  dark  spot  he  bad  not  beheld  before^ 
'Whose  shadows,  by  their  depth,  seemed  to  fall  within  the  floor.  He  approached  it,  and  per- 
ceived a  chasm  of  which  be  could  not  discover  the  depth.  He  examined  it  with  his  swords 
and  fonnd  there  was  a  descent  by  steps  within ;  he  tried  to  follow  them,  but  found  their  depth 
extended  beyond  his  utmost  reach.  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  but  his  resolution  was 
aeon  taken  to  descend  and  explore  it. 

There  appeared  to  be  something  de{«igned  to  tempt  and  to  baffle  him  in  the  circumstances 
he  had  witnessed  that  tempted  his  courage  as  strongly  as  his  imagination  ;  they  were  circom. 
stancei^  besides,  such  as  human  power  and  contrivance  could  easily  produce,  and  such  as  human 
fertitude  could  easily  cope  with.  The  jealousy  of  impoidtion  operated  more  powerfully  on 
his  high-toned  mind  than  even  his  appetency  for  the  marvellous ;  and  of  the  latter  too  there 
Was  a  larking  impulse  that  expedited  his  resolution. 

Hii  servant  still  slept,  and  Ippolito  wished  not  to  disturb  him,  as  he  would  be  equally  cla- 
nerons  ait  either  alternative  of  accompanying  him  into  the  vault,  or  of  remaining  in  solitude ; 
bis  deep  would  probably  continue  till  the  morning,  and  at  morning  he  might  depart  in  peace, 
lie  therefore  commended  himself  to  all  the  saints,  and  began  to  descend  the  steps.  They  were 
winding  and  irregular.  He  soon  lost  the  faint  reflections  of  moonlight,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
adiaoced  in  total  darkness.  He  paused — for,  to  advance  in  darkness,  was  to  encounter  super- 
flaaus  danger,  when  a  flash  of  sudden  light  from  below  played  on  the  dank,  black  walls,  and 
tlnwed  him  the  rugged  steps  winding  downward  to  a  depth  it  was  giddy  to  think  of.  The 
psleaess  and  flitting  disappearance  of  the  light  indicated  the  distance  from  which  it  issued ; 
bat,  as  Ippolito,  encouraged  by  this  dubious  omen,  eagerly  proceeded,  frequent  flashes  of  a 
theager  liglit  convinced  him  it  was  stationary,  and  that  he  was  approaching  it.  He  advanced 
—the  light  increased— it  seemed  the  faint  gleam  of  a  lamp  straggling  with  darkness.  In  a 
few  Bonaents  he  pereeived  it  glimmered  at  a  determinate  distance,  and  8endinp>  up  long  streama 
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€f  abnipt  light  on  the  upper  darknest.    A  few  steps  more  brought  him  to  a  level :  he  entered 
a  vaolted  passage,  loir  and  black,  hoary  and  chill  with  damps ;  at  the  entrance  of  it  a  lamp 
burnt  feebly ;  he  disengaged  it  from  the  wall  with  difficulty,  (it  was  iron,  of  coarse  and  ancient 
structure,)  taid  proceeded  with  it  slowly,  extending  his  sword  before  him.     In  the  deep  black- 
ness of  the  perspective,  no  object,  near  or  remote,  could  be  descried ;  the  air  seemed  almost 
materially  thick  and  dark.     A  dim  atmosphere  of  blueish  light  spread  round  the  edges  of  the 
flame  Ippolito  carried,  which  shiTcred  almost  to  dissolution,  though  he  advanced  with  the 
most  cautious  slowness,  dreading  lest  its  extinction  should  leave  him  wandering  for  ever  ia 
darkness,  or  its  motion  should  kindle  the  foul  and  pent-up  vapours  to  a  flame  of  which  the 
explosion  would  be  fataU     As  he  glided  onwards,  a  sound  he  paused  to  distinguish  came  to 
his  ear.     He  listened— 4t  was  a  human  groan ;  it  was  repeated ;  it  was  like  the  expreisJon  of 
mental  anguish,  more  than  of  bodily ;  it  seemed  to  issue  from  an  immense  distance.     Ippolito 
called  aloud  in  accents  of  encouragement ;  the  sounds  ceased.     As  he  turned  in  the  direetkn 
from  which  they  had  proceeded,  his  foot  struck  against  something  which  he  stooped  to  exa- 
mine ;  it  was  a  rosary  and  crucifix  of  wood ;  they  were  corroded  by  damp,  but  their  dupe 
was  yet  distinguishable. 

As  he  examined  it  with  that  disposition  which  desires  to  look  for  proof  in  casual  tbkigt, 
another  light  twinkled  like  a  star  in  the  passage  beyond  him,  and  a  figure  dimly  defined  ap- 
peared and  vanished  with  the  swiftness  of  a  shadow.     Ippolito,  with  alternate  cries  of 
and  entreaty,  adjured  it  to  pause  or  to  approach.     It  hovered  for  a  moment  on  the 
edge  of  darkness,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  obey  him  or  not ;  but  as  he  hastened  forward  ti> 
urge  his  importunity,  it  disappeared.    Its  motion  was  so  evidently  human  that  Ippolito 
inspirited  with  a  hope  of  success  as  he  pursued  it,  till  his  progress  was  suddenly  entangled 
something  that  lay  on  the  ground.     Impatiently  he  endeavoured  to  remove  it  with  his 
it  was  a  heap  of  dusky  and  decayed  garments,  of  which  the  shape  was  indistinguishable. 
he  threw  it  from  him,  the  clank-  of  a  human  bone  rung  against  the  vault. 

He  was  now  irresistibly  checked,  and,  holding  down  his  lamp,  tried  to  discover  whether  an; 
memorials  of  horror  were  near  him,  that  might  be  avoided  in  his  progress.     Shuddeiiqf, 
perceived  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton  scattered  to  some  distance  around  him ;  tlm  sknl 
had  dropped  from  the  garment  that  was  entangled  round  his  steps.     As  he  gazed  arounda 
willing  to  linger,  and  unable  to  depart,  the  lamp  darted  a  bright  and  tapering  flame  n] 
and  then  sinking  down,  quivered  as  if  about  to  expire. 

For  a  moment  he  believed  the  fluctuation  of  the  light  was  owing  to  an  influence 
with  the  object  before  him ;  but,  on  looking  upward,  he  discovered  an  aperture,  of  which 
eye  could  not  measure  the  height,  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  through  which  the  air  rushing 
almost  extinguished  the  lamp.     Comparing  this  circumstance  with  the  spectacle  before 
he  immediately  conjectured  that  the  unfortunate  person  had  been  precipitated  through 
chasm,  and  dashed  piecemeal  by  the  fall,  as  the  bones  were  scattered  at  various  distances. 

All  thought  of  further  pursuit  was  for  a  moment  repelled ;  and  in  the  interval, 
was  withdrawing  his  eyes  with  the  slowness  of  fascination  from  the  object  before  him, 
other  light  appeared  approaching  from  a  distance.      Through  the  thick  vapours  of  the 
Ippolito  could  scarcely  discover  that  it  was  supported  by  any  visible  hand ;  but,  as  it 
proached,  he  perceived  it  was  the  stranger  who  bore  it !    He  had  no  time  to  collect  his 
ties— the  stranger  was  already  beside  him.     They  viewed  each  other  for  some  time 
speaking  a  word,  while  the  lights  they  held  reflected  to  each  the  visage  of  the  other  as 
and  fixed  as  that  of  the  dead.     At  length,  '*  Wherefore  are  you  here  ?"  said  the  stranger. 
**  Wherefore  am  I  here?**  repeated  Ippolito  :  '*  Is  that  a  question  ?    What  other  shelter  ha^ 
you  left  me  ?    Where  can  I  fly  without  persecution  and  danger?     I  have  been  torn  from 
and  from  society ;  from  the  objects  and  occupations  that  are  congenial  to  my  age,  my 
and  my  fortunes.     I  have  been  banished  the  presence  and  the  sympathy  of  my  own  s] 
I  hear  nothing  around  me  but  the  hiss  of  suspicion,  or  the  mutterings  of  hatred.     You  ha' 
written  a  character  of  horror  on  my  brow  that  my  own  menials  read  and  fly  from.     Yoa  ba^ 
poured  a  poisonous  atmosphere  around  me  that  blasts  and  withers  the  feelings  of  every 
beinjg  that  approaches  it.     In  the  whirlwind  of  your  pestilent  progress,  you  have  rent 
from  my  own  soil  and  station,  and  flung  me  on  a  bare  and  isolated  precipice,  where  I 
the  sport  of  every  storm,  shivering  at  my  own  desolation.     You  have  done  this    and 
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jott  ask  me  why  I  follow  yon  even  here?— why  I  punae  yoa  to  the  very  verge  of  being,  to 
«ik  you  for  myielf  ?"— '*  You  do  well,**  laid  the  stranger,  **  to  harbour  amid  such  scenes  at 
these,  to  soch  your  fate  is  about  to  lead  you  ;  and  you  are  right  to  habituate  yourself  to 
them  :  JCDU  are  in  your  proper  abode*    Child  of  despair,  I  greet  you  well !    Do  you  see  these 
walls?    Such  shall  soon  be  enclosing  you ;  what  the  object  at  your  feet  is  now,  such  you  shall 
shortly  be.*' — **  Away  with  this  horible  jargon,**  cried  Ippolito  ;  **  I  will  be  duped  by  it  no 
Bore.    I  have  grovelled  under  you  till  I  am  weary  of  suffering  and  submission.    These  strug* 
^es  are  not  of  despair,  but  resistance ;  I  have  fled,  not  to  shun,  but  to  pursue.     Mysterious 
aod  inscrutable  tormentor,  I  have  too  long  been  your  vassal :  your  power  was  illusive  and 
imaginary— it  was  borrowed  from  my  weakness ;  my  visionary  folly  arrayed  you  in  the  attri- 
butes of  imagined  terror,  but  it  can  strip  and  mock  you  for  its  sport.    My  triumph  shall 
have  its  turn  now.     I  will  change  in  a  moment  the  parts  my  abject  folly  assigned  us ;  yoa 
shall  fly,  and  I  will  become  the  pursuer  now.     Yes,  I  will  haunt  you  as  you  have  haunted  me. 
J  will  proclaim  you  to  the  vulgar — to  children  I  will  proclaim  you ;  your  shadowy  move- 
ments, your  mysterious  dignity,  shall  be  the  tale  of  beldames.     Horror  shall  be  dispelled  by 
familiarity,  and  contempt  shall  mock  at  the  detected  imposture.      I  will  pursue  you  with  an 
Army  of  persecution,  malediction,  and  ridicule :  the  horror  of  the  virtuous,  the  hatred  of  the 
>«lgar,  the  jealous  ftiry  of  superstition,  and  the  awful  resentment  of  justice.     You  shall  find 
what  it  is  to  drive  a  soul  to  despair.    I  will  pursue  you  from  place  to  place ;  I  will  chase  and 
•cstter  you  over  the  earth ;  on  no  part  of  its  surface  shall  you  rest ;  at  no  depth  below  it 
^haU  you  be  safe.     Human  power  shall  urge  you  to  the  limits  of  this  world,  and  the  ven- 
^^eaiioe  of  religion  shall  pursue  you  to  the  next     Ha !  ha !   what  an  idiot  have  I  been  1    Yes, 
*tis  a  glorious  thought— to  be  revenged  of  you ;  to  dash  your  sceptre  of  iron,  your  scourge  of 
soonAow,  from  your  hand,  and  to  wield  them  against  you ;  to  deliver  myself— to  deliver  the 
world— to  do  a  service  to  heaven  I    Methinks  I  breathe  a  new  element.      The  ground  on 
which  I  tread  bears  me  up  since  I  have  conceived  the  thought.     The  very  activity  of  motion, 
the  energy  of  pursuit,  will  be  congenial  to  my  nature,  and  a  relief  to  my  spirits.'* 

The  stranger  listened  without  resentment,  and  paused  long  before  he  aoswered.  **  Un- 
happy boy  !  you  grapple  with  a  chain  of  adamant.  You  may  run  to  its  utmost  extent — but 
what  win  that  avail  you  ?  I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  I  have  measured  its  length,  and  numbered 
every  link.  If  you  were  capable  of  reason,  would  you  not  perceive  that  this  restlessness  of 
mind,  this  appetite  for  vehement  struggle  and  rapid  pursuit,  is  but  the  oppressive  sense  of 
unaccomplished  destiny?  You  feel  that  you  have  a  task  of  which  you  imagine  inventing 
another  will  destroy  the  remembrance  and  the  responsibility.  You  are  approaching  a  preci« 
pice  with  silent  but  gradual  swiftness,  and  you  imagine  that  short  deviations  and  momentary 
sallies  will  alter  the  direction  or  intercept  the  falL  Do  you  not  already  perceive  your  power 
of  lesistance  diminishing  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  your  excursions  are  shorter,  and  your  pro- 
gress more  perceptible  ?  Recollect,  when  to  mention  this  subject  was  only  to  excite  a  torrent 
of  rage  and  malediction :  now  you  can  definitely  talk  of  its  enormity ;  and  the  next  step  will 
be  to  consider  that  enormity  as  modified  and  palliated,  till  you  contemplate  it  with  horror 
no  longer.  Recollect,  that  when  the  former  thought  of  it  tinged  your  dreams,  you  would 
awaken  with  the  force  of  horrible  conceit,  and  practise  every  expedient  of  childish  fear  to 
sleep  no  more  that  night.  You  dreamed  of  it  to-night,  yet  no  waking  consciousness  of  horror 
brake  through  your  slumbers— no  cold  dew  gathered  on  your  brow ;  your  teeth  did  not  gnash, 
Bor  your  limbs  heave  and  quiver ;  your  waking  was  the  effect  of  accident— of  an  extraordi- 
nary accident  Recollect  (and  acknowledge  the  power  that  reads  your  heart)  that  your 
ioteodfid  persecution  of  me  is  prompted  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  discover  the  motives  which 
prompted  my  suggestion  of  the  action ;  the  means  that  would  have  been  applied  to  its  accom- 
plUbment;  nay,  its  very  form  and  circumstance,  all  horrible  as  they  are.  Such  is  the  purpose 
iHth  which  you  would  pursue  me ;  and  how  absurd  to  deprecate  the  contemplation  of  what  it 
it  the  burning  and  inward  thirst  of  your  soul  to  satiate  itself  with  the  knowledge.  What  we 
desire  Irom  curiosity  or  fear  to  contemplate,  we  will  soon  be  habituated  to ;  and  what  we  are 
habituated  to  soon  ceases  to  be  revolting.  Thus  you  impose  on  yourself  by  the  very  means 
'  yon  take  to  avoid  imposition.  Your  flight  firom  evil  is  circular,  and  brings  you  to  the  very  4>oint 
from  which  you  commenced  it  The  impulse,  upon  whose  tide  you  float  so  triumphantly.  Is 
ebbing  fai  its  pride,  and  wiU  bear  you  back  to  a  depth  and  distance  greater  than  even  that  you  have 
esserged  from.** 
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**  Mother  of  God  !**  said  Ippolito,  **  I  see  I  am  lost**  He  staggered  and  gBMped.  **  HmmB 
force  cannot  contend  with  this  enemy.  Ton  are  something  which  thought  Is  nnable  to 
Yoa  blend  the  familiarity  of  human  temptation  with  the  dark  strength  of  the  fiend.  I 
weak,  and  cannot  contend ;  I  am  weary  and  amazed,  and  all  strength  has  failed  me.  •  Had  I 
the  power  of  an  angel  in  my  arm  or  my  brain,  what  would  it  avail  ?  I  stand  before  lifai 
naked  and  helpless  as  hifancy.  I  thiok,  and  he  tells  me  my  thoughts.  I  deliberate,  aad  be 
anticipates  my  resolution.  I  move,  and  my  motions  are  measured  and  bounded.  I  fly,  and 
my 'flight  is  overtaken  and  arrested.  Night  cannot  veil  nor  the  bowels  of  the  earth  hide  me. 
I  look  upward,  and  the  shadow  of  his  hand  is  over  me.  I  look  downward,  and  I  am  thrown 
before  his  feet.** 

He  mused  in  the  stupor  of  horror,  and  murmured  inwardly,  *'  If  the  great  blow  to  whidi  I 
am  urged  could  deliver  me  from  this ;  if  it  could  be  struck,  and  all  this  terrible  siege  he  lays 
to  my  soul  cease  with  it — would  it  not  be  well?" 

A  dark  smile  passed  over  the  stranger's  face  as  the  last  words  were  spoken.  IppoUte  bmt 
into  rage  again  as  he  noted  it. 

*'  Devil,  I  see  your  triumph.     Vou  think  I  am  parleying  with  guilt ;  you  tbmk  yon  tee  ttv 
balance  held  with  a  trembling  hand ;  you  hope  that  despair  has  driven  nature  from  her  hoU^ 
and  fixed  her  black  banner  in  the  very  centre  of  her  works.     No !  your  faifsmal  wiadmn  haa 
deceived  you.     You  are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  but  your  knowledge  becomes  feel- 
bhncss  when  It  has  to  deal  with  a  human  heart.     You  might  as  well  predict  the  toash^  «f 
an  earthquake  as  the  struggles  of  a  high-principled  soul  goaded  to  frenzy.     I  am  indmi 
strongly  beset     The  enemy  has  had  power  over  me,  such  as  is  seldom  given  him  over 
These  thoughts  are  often  with  me.     My  powers  are  shaken  by  a  thousand  fmpokes  to 
But  hitherto  I  think  I  feel  my  actual  abhorrence  of  guilt  is  undiminished.     I  think  so.     If  I 
admit  the  thought  of  it  more  frequently  and  patiently,  *ti2  not  because  I  am  reconciled  to  it; 

but  because no  matter,  it  is  better  not  to  think  of  the  cause.     I  am  sure  I  shaH  be 

upheld — I  trust  so ;  yet  I  am  dark  and  lorn.  Evil  is  gathering  round  me  like  night-^oiglit 
unbroken  by  a  single  ray  of  light.  I  would  willingly  cleave  to  nature  and  to  my  fellow  men. 
I  would  call  to  them  for  comfort ;  I  would  lay  hold  on  their  hands  for  help ;  but  they  refect 
and  abhor  me.  This  is  one  of  the  fiend's  subtlest  devices ;  tlus  is  the  very  pith  of  hb  darii 
power.  Yet  still  I  am  not  cast  down ;  I  stand,  though  sore  shaken.  Yet,  oh,  when  shaH  I 
be  able  to  curse  him  and  bid  him  depart?" 

V  '*  There  is  no  need-^I  am  gone :  but  what  will  that  avail  you?  The  power  you  dread  and  — 
deprecate  is  within  you,  where  its  gradual  workings  shall  lead  you  to  the  very  act  for  wfaon 
mention  you  curse  and  proscribe  me.  I  attest  night  and  this  vault  the  witness  of  trntdd 
things ;  I  attest  these  mouldering  bones,  and  this  dagger,  on  whose  blade  the  gore  you  riwd  -^ 
is  yet  visible ;  three  months  shall  not  elapse  till  you  do  the  deed  whose  visioncd  horrors  wero^ 
disclosed  to  you  in  the  chambers  of  our  secresy.  My  task  is  now  finished,  and  my  ofBoe  i^* 
ceased.  V^en  next  you  behold  me  it  shall  be  in  another  form,  not  to  predict  your  fate,  bnt^ 
to  witness  it." 

As  he  said  these  words,  with  the  solemn  sadness  of  human  feeling,  he  slowly  retreated. 
The  unhappy  young  man  was  stung  to  madness.     For  a  moment  all  was  mist  and  dead — ■ 
around  him.     When  he  raised  his  eye  again  the  stranger  was  scarce  visible  in  the  dark  Aa- 
tance.     With  a  cry  of  despair,  Ippolito  rushed  after  him  ;  in  a  moment  he  was  at  the  extremity 
of  the  passage.     Here  several  others  branched  off,  losing  themselves  in  the  darkness.     In  nooer— 
of  them  could  the  stranger  be  traced  by  sig^t  or  sound.    The  very  light  he  bore  had  ditap— ' 
pcared.     It  was  impossible  that  in  a  few  moments  he  could  have  traversed  passages  of  sadL 
length ;  but  Ippolito  had  long  since  ceased  to  judge  of  him  by  the  measure  of  man,  and  now 
plunged  into  the  passage  immediately  opposite  him  with  the  blindness  of  desperation.     No- 
object  was  visible  as  he  glided  along  but  the  hoary  and  frowning  arches  of  the  vault ;  no^ 
sound  was  heard  but  the  echoes  of  his  steps,  half-heard  in  the  thick,  damp  air. 

He  had  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  that  left  him  no  time  to  think  of  the  distance  he  had 
traversed,  till  he  was  checked  by  actual  weariness,  and  then  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that 
of  these  winding  passages  there  seemed  to  be  no  end.  His  mind  was  in  too  tumultuous  a 
state  to  recognise  this  circumstance  further  than  as  it  was  connected  with  the  length  or  difl- 
culty  of  the  pursmt.      He  was  like  a  man  who,  waking  from  a  fearful  dream,  teems  stiB 
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io  hold  confierenee  with  forms  of  fantasy,  peoples  darkness  and  yacaney  with  shadowy  crowds, 
and  is  scarce  recalled  to  the  ohjects  of  life  hy  discovering  that  all  uround  him  is  solitary  and 
flleoi  It  was  this  deep  stilhiess,  thia  Interminable  darkness,  that  first  checked  Ippolito  in  his 
parsnit.  .The  stranger,  his  appearance  and  his  words,  seemed  to  him  as  a  vision,  a  shadowy, 
ioagery  that  floated  on  the  vapours  of  the  vault.  That  he  could  have  disappeared. thus  sud- 
denly snd  entirely,  was  a  eontradSction  to  his  aotaal  presoace ;  and  Ippolito,  almost  distrusting 
his  senses,  began  slowly  to  look  rouQd  him  to  discover  some  means  of  extrication  irom  this 
DOS  of  passages. 

Fh>m  the  moment  he  looked  around  him  with  this  object,  the  length  and  darkness  of  the 
nttdttiecaroe  intolerable.  He  would  have  been  deUghted  to  discover  the  slightest  diange  ia 
his  progpress ;  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  observe  the  walls  more  rugged  and  fraoturad^ 
or  tin  ground  more  uneven. 

At  length  the  objects  around  began  evidently  to  assume  a  different  aspect.    Large  masaea 

of  stone,  rude  and  dark,  projected  from  the  walls  and  roof  as  if  they  would  crush  the  pas-* 

a«nger.     Around  some  of  them  Ippolito  observed  dusky  and  stunted  weeds  were  entwined* 

and  once  he  thought  a  pale  reflection  wandered  through  a  chasm  over  his  head,  as  if  Ugbt 

^»a  stealing  on  him  from  the  world  above.     Still  his  progress  appeared  endless. 

He  now  walked  on  with  steady  swiftness,  not  admitting  the  suggestions  of  the  hour  and 
to  overshadow  his  mind  or  benumb  his  exertions.  Moving  with  the  rapidity  of  one 
was  approaching  a  definite  object  while  his  eye  vainly  hung  on  the  darkness  to  discover 
sometimes  stung  with  an  impulse  to  return,  he  would  pause  till  the  perplexity  of  the 
bewildered  his  bnun  In  the  effort  to  retrace  them.  Thus  he  passed  on,  dreading  to 
\o(dL  behind,  and  scarcely  hoping  as  he  looked  onward.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  suddenljr 
found  his  progress  checked  by  a  wall  that  terminated  the  passage.  Neither  door  nor  windiAr 
Tvas  peroeptiblo  in  it.  He  examined  it  with  his  lamp,  and  at  length  discovered  a  grating  that* 
almost  decayed  with  rust,  ran  for  a  considerable  length  in  the  wall  parallel  to  the  ground. 
From  its  form  and  direction  Ippolito  conjectured  it  had  been  a  part  of  a  door,  that  was  now 
endosed  in  the  wall.  . 

Here  was  something  like  a  means  of  escape,  though,  in  other  circumstances,  it  would  ratlier 
lunre  resembled  an  obstruction;  but  Ippolito,  with  his  natural  impetuosity,  believed  that 
notiihig  could  resist  his  strength,  stimulated  by  danger,  and  already  felt  himsdf  liberated  from 
this  dnngeon  of  famine  and  darkness.  As  he  laid-down  his  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  bars,  he  perceived  through  them  a  light,  so  faint  and  remote  that  he  almost  believed  it  a 
star.  As  he  gazed  on  it  it  became  more  distinct,  and  ho  at  length  perceived  it  was  a  light  ia 
moflon,  though  by  whom  it  was  borne  or  through  what  space  it  was  impossible  to  discover. 
As  it  thing  a  tremulous  and  misty  gleam  through  the  thick  air,  he  could  see,  after  some  timoa 
a  flight  of  steps  at  a  vast  distance,  that  wound  beyond  the  sight,  and  of  which  partial  frog* 
nents  i^ypeared  through  chasms  at  a  still  greater,  feebly  tinted  with  the  moving  rays  of  tho 
%ht.  And  now,  as  it  advanced  down  the  steps,  he  could  see  it  was  borne  by  a  tall,  dark 
figure,  who  preceded  another  still  more  obscure,  bearing  in  bis  arms  something  that  was  en- 
veloped in  white.  They  descended  from  a  vast  height  at  the  extremity  of  a  vault,  over  whose 
eitent  the  torch  as  it  approached  threw  a  transient  flash,  without  exploring  it.  As  the  vast 
ttisses  of  shadow  varied  with  the  motion  of  the  torch,  Ippolito  thought  he  could  discover 
(Kgeets  that  resembled  the  furniture  of  a  place  of  sepulture  scattered  around  the  vault  before 
Irim ;  'but  the  fight  was  too  faint  and  partial  to  give  them  distinctness.  The  flgures  at  the 
oHier  extremity  had  now  descended  the  steps  and  entered  the  vault.  One  of  them  laid  down 
his  burthen  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  it,  and  while  the  other  held  up  the  torch  to  assist 
bim,  the  strong  light  that  fell  on  his  visage  discovered  the  stranger.  The  other  was  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk. 

He  resumed  his  burthen,  and  was  prooeedhig  with  it,  when  the  stranger,  producing  a 
dagger,  fastened  it  in  the  monk's  girdle,  pointing  with  appropriate  gestare  to  the  object  in 
uhlte,  and  giving  him  the  torch  he  bore,  retired  up  the  steps,  where  Ippolito  eouUl  see  his 
dark  figure  gliding  past  the  chafnns  through  which  they  wound,  and  sometimes  bending  from 
them  as  if  to  mark  the  motions  of  his  agent  below. 

By  what  means  this  mysterious  being  was  present  in  every  scene  of  horror  and  active  |n 
every  purpose  of  mischief  (for  such  the  present  appeared),  filled  ippolito  with  new  wandar. 
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He  feemed  to  glide  Armn  place  to  place  like  the  rety  geniuf  of  evil,  with  a  dark  tnggettSoB  kn 
every  mind  and  a  dagger  for  every  heart 

The  monk  proceeded  with  slow  itept  acrou  the  vault,  till  he  was  nearly  under  the  gratfiiy 
where  Ippolito  stood.  The  paleness  of  guilt  and  fear  was  in  his  lace.  As  he  held  the  tordi 
low  to  direct  his  steps  over  the  broken  pavement,  Ippolito  could  distinguish  it  was  strewed 
with  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  He  stopped  where  the  ground  was  recently  disturbed,  nd 
a  stone  appeared  half  raised  from  it,  and  seating  himself,  while  the  torch  burned  ob  the 
ground,  withdrew  the  covering  from  the  burthen  in  his  arms,  Ippolito,  discovered  a  female 
form  folded  in  a  shroud,  whose  relaxed  limbs  and  pallid  face  resembled  those  of  a  corse.  The 
monk  looked  around,  though  not  a  sound  was  near,  and  then  unsheathing  the  dagger  surveyed 
it  wildly. 

Ippolito  no  longer  doubted  that  the  object  in  the  shroud  was  living,  though  it  seemed  de- 
termined she  shouM  be  so  no  longer.  The  monk  now  raised  his  hand  tremulously,  and  half 
averting  his  face,  seemed  to  wind  himself  up  to  the  blow.  Ippolito,  in  an  agony  of  rage  aad 
horror,  struggled  with  the  barrier  between  them,  and  uttered  a  cry  so  terrible  in  the  canfliet» 
that  the  assassin,  dropping  the  dagger,  remained  petrified  with  fear,  his  fixed  and  strong  ^es 
not  daring  to  seek  the  direction  from  whence  the  sound  had  issued. 

Ippolito  grappled  with  the  iron  in  a  frenzy  of  rage ;  bar  after  bar,  loosened  by  aga  and 
shaken  with  supernatural  force,  gave  way,  the  stones  in  which  they  were  fixed  yielded  akng 
with  them,  till  an  aperture  was  formed,  through  which  Ippolito  forced  himself,  and  leapii^ 
downward  a  descent  of  which  he  did  not  feel  the  depth,  burst  into  the  cemetery.  The  monk* 
whether  in  the  confusion  of  his  fear,  or  determined  to  effect  his  purpose  before  Ippolito  eovld 
descend,  had  struck  at  the  female  with  his  dagger,  but  with  a  hand  so  uncertain,  that  it  seane 
rased  the  skin ;  he  then  fled,  bearing  with  him  the  torch,  which,  however,  he  extinguisbeid  ift 
his  flight,  and  fled  up  the  stairs,  his  dark  garments  fluttering  through  the  apertures  above. 

Ippolito  supported  the  lady  in  his  arms;. he  perceived  that  she  breathed.  Thefeeliags 
that  her  beauty  might  have  inspired  were* repelled  by  her  helplessness  and  her  danger,  and 
Ippolito  bent  over  her  with  solicitude  merely  fraternal.  To  escape  from  the  cemetery  wia  the 
flrst  object  of  safety :  but  to  do  this  it  was  neccessary  to  wake  his  companion,  and  proenw  tome 
information  from  her ;  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  place  or  of  the  direction  to  wUdi  the 
steps  might  lead.  All  attempt,  however,  to  wake  her  was  in  vain.  '*  This  is  not  the  sleep  of 
nature,"  said  Ippolito,  "  some  pernicious  means  have  been  employed  to  reduce  her  to  tliie 
state.**  He  looked  around  him  in  consternation ;  the  steps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  wdt 
appeared  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could  escape  from  it ;  the  rest  were  buried  in  Aupt^am 
darkness.  The  lamp,  which  he  had  left  in  the  place  from  whence  he  had  descended,  tlu«w  e 
faint  und  shadowy  light  from  above,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  expire.  There  wee 
no  time  to  balance  means  and  expedients.  He  raised  the  lady  in  his  arms,  and  pursniog  the 
direction  the  monk  had  taken,  began  to  ascend  the  steps.  He  looked  around  in  vain  for 
direction  or  assistance  ;  the  steps  were  broken  and  irregular,  and  but  for  the  dim  light  that  atiB 
issued  firom  the  lamp  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  vault  had  been  utterly  dark. 

Ippolito  knew  not  whither  they  led— it  might  be  into  the  very  centre  of  danger ;  baft  so 
choice  of  directions  was  lefthim,  no  other  means  of  flight  were  vifibie.  As  be  stUl  *«i*tmdBii^ 
wondering  at  his  own  safety,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  steps  of  the  assassin  retreating  bcim 
him,  of  which  the  sound  was  sometimes  lost  in  the  echo  of  doors  closing,  and  in  the  mdi  d 
wind  that  accompanied  their  opening.  The  light  that  still  burned  in  the  vault  was  now 
remote  to  afford  him  asistance ;  he  saw  it  but  at  intervals  as  it  twinkled  through  the  ch 
but  above  him  a  light,  almost  as  faint,  issued  through  an  opening.  Several  steps  were  yet  to 
be  surmounted ;  he  collected  his  declining  strength,  and  with  one  vigorous  bound  reached  the 
summit  of  them. 

Pausing  for  breath,  he  now  looked  upward ;  the  light  issued  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
roof,  which  the  monk,  in  his  flight,  had  neglected  to  close.  Part  of  his  habit,  which  still  clnng 
to  it  from  the  struggle  of  his  fears  in  effecting  his  escape,  assisted  Ippolito  to  ascend  thrbi^ 
it  with  the  only  arm  he  had  at  liberty ;  the  other  supported  his  still  insensible  burthen. 

On  emerging  from  it,  he  looked  around  him — he  was  in  a  cloistered  passage,  that  appealed 

to  belong  to  some  ecclesiastical  buOding.     Through   the  windows,  dim  and  few,  a  laini 

MKHHmlfgbt  waB  ponred  on  the  checkered  floor,  the  clustering  pillars,  and  the  pointed  erchtf 
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•f  the  roof.  Far  to  the  left,  Ippolito  thought  he  could  still  distinguish  the  dark  figure  of 
the  monk  as  he  flitted  along,  though  his  steps  were  no  longer  audible ;  and  still  further,  a 
gleam,  as  of  distant  lamps,  trembled  through  the  obscurity,  warning  Ippolito  to  shun  the 
direction,  where,  as  there  were  probably  inhabitants,  there  was  danger.  With  only  this  con- 
jecture to  direct  him,  he  Immediately  turned  to  the  right.  The  passage  terminated  in  a  door 
feebly  secured ;  but  as  Ippolito  laid  down  the  lady,  to  force  back  the  bolts,  he  looked  behind 
hfan  with  an  -ye  of  wonder,  to  mark  was  there  no  sound  of  pursuit  or  of  danger  following 
tiiefQ.  Exhausted  as  his  strength  was,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  fastenings  of 
the  door ;  it  opened  on  a  covered  walk,  through  whose  pillars,  that  bore  the  form  of  cloisters, 
he  beheld  a  garden,  on  which  the  moonshine  flung  its  rich  and  tremulous  flood  light.  On 
Ippolito  panting  from  the  vapours  of  a  dungeon  and  torches,  no  object  could  have  such  sudden 
power  of  refreshment  and  renovation  as  the  beams  of  the  moon  and  the  breezes  of  night. 

As  he  supported  his  companion,  he  perceived  with  delight  that  the  current  of  the  air  had  re- 
cilted  her  spirits ;  she  spoke  not,  but  her  limbs  heaved,  and  her  eyes  unclosed,  though  without 
any  of  intelligence.  As  he  now  hastened  with  her  through  the  vaulted  walk,  he  distinguished 
all  the  features  of  the  building  to  which  the  passages  were  attached.  The  high  tufts  of  pine, 
ud  larch,  and  cypress,  concealed  the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric ;  but  above  them  he  could  see 
the  TOW  of  small  conventual  windows,  with  the  antic  carving^  of  the  battlements  above;  at 
their  extremity  the  great  staircase  window,  stained  with  a  thousand  colours,  that  gave  their  rich 
romantic  tingings  to  the  moonbeams  and  the  trees  that  waved  around  it ;  beyond,  features 
itQl  more  characteristic  of  the  structure  appeared  ;  the  niched  and  figured  walls,  the  angles  of 
the  boOdfaigs  surmounted  with  crosses  of  grey  marble,  and,  ftirther  still,  the  spire  of  the  con- 
vent, rich  with  the  fantastic  profusion  of  Gothic  embellishmeat. 

As  he  still  gazed,  though  he  hastened  onward,  he  could  see  tapers  gleaming  In  different 
parts  of  the  building ;  and  once  he  thoug^ht  he  beheld  a  figure  passing  among  the  shade  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  garden.  The  walk  which  ho  had  traversed  by  this  time  terminated 
in  a  portico,  whose  light  pillars  were  connected  by  trellis- work,  and  mantled  over  with  luxu- 
riant shrubs ;  he  crossed  it,  and  beheld  before  him  an  aperture  in  the  garden  wall,  whoso 
fragments  lay  scattered  around,  through  which  he  beheld  the  open  country  in  all  the  magic  of 
moonlight.  He  darted  through  it  with  an  impulse  which  annihilated  weariness  and  fear,  and 
found  himself  on  a  rising  ground,  whose  gpradual  slope,  skirted  with  tufts  of  arbutus  and  mag- 
BOlla,  led  to  the  brink  of  a  stream  whose  waters  reflected  the  turrets  of  the  convent.  Ippolito 
haite&ed  to  the  bank,  and  depositing  his  unconscious  charge  beside  it,  sprinkled  her  with 
water,  and  unfolded  her  vesture  to  the  air. 

While  she  slowly  recovered  her  intelligence  and  speech,  Ippolito  gazed  on  her  form,  lovely 
oven  in  the  semblance  of  death.  Her  long  dark  hnir  that  fell  over  her  face  and  bosom,  like 
the  foliage  of  the  cypress  over  a  monumental  marble,  informed  him  she  was  not  a  religieuse ; 
yet  the  building  from  which  he  had  borne  her  was  evidently  a  convent.  Her  first  emotions 
on  recovery,  which  were  terror  and  surprise,  as  Ippolito  had  expected,  he  endeavoured  to 
calm  by  the  most  respectful  assurances  of  safety  and  protection,  delivered  in  a  tone  so  humble 
uid  soothing,  as  inspired  her  with  a  confidence  her  strange  circumstances  opposed  in  vain. 
When  at  length  her  perceptions  became  clear,  and  her  language  collected,  Ippolito  sup- 
plicated her  to  inform  him  by  what  means  she  had  been  involved  in  a  situation  so  strange  as 
^  firom  which  he  had  rescued  her ;  of  which,  however,  he  took  care  to  suppress  the 
dretnnstances  he  judged  too  terrifying  to  be  repeated  to  her. 

At  the  mention  of  the  cemetery  and  the  convent  thalady  shuddered;  and  apparently  too 
much  agitated  to  answer  his  inquiries,  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a  torrent  of  tears,  avowed  her 
^mtoeenoe  and  her  helplessness,  and  implored  him  to  protect  her  from  the  horrors  prepared 
for  her  by  the  persecutions  of  mysterious  enmity,  leagued  with  the  oppressions  of  religious 
cruelty. 

Her  appeal  was  made  in  a  language  now  little  understood — the  language  of  chivalry ;  of 
*hidi  no  other  ever  possessed  the  power  when  addressed  by  a  beautiful  and  helpless  woman, 
^  a  young  man  noble  and  brave.  Even  at  that  period  this  language  was  much  disused ;  and 
^gh  Ippolito  felt  its  energy  in  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  yet  he  could  easily  observe  that  the 
"i^miers  and  conceptions  of  the  lady  were  utterly  remote  from  thoae  <sC  ^x^vcArjV^^.  ^^'^ 
railed,  and  assured  her,  with  iaipreBrire  fervency,  that  vi^We  \vq  po%%^%%^^  ^^n^^V^Ti^^'^'^^ 
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arm  to  wield  it,  no  power  should  molest  her ;  that  he  woald  defieiid  her  with  the  zeal  of  i 
lover*  and  protect  her  with  the  purity  of  a  brother. 

He  then,  while  he  conducted  her  along  the  bank  of  the  Btream,  casting  around  his  eyesia 
quest  of  some  means  of  escape,  of  safety,  or  concealment  again  implored  her  to  espial  tbs 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  his  discovering  her. 

The  lady  shrunk  from  the  familiarity  of  a  conference.  Her  timidity  faltered  in  every 
accent,  and  shivered  in  every  lusb.  She  scarce  accepted  the  assistance  necessary  to  support 
her  steps,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  and  discover  if  they  confirmed  thi 
confidence  his  words  inspired. 

**  I  ought  to  trust  you,"  said  she ;  "  nay,  I  must  trust  you ;  for  I  am  destitute  and  defien» 
less ;  but  if  you  are  indeed  a  cavalier  of  honour,  as  your  demeanour  and  voice  bespeik» 
conduct  mc  to  some  matron-relative,  some  female  protector ;  and,  till  then,  pity  and  fbq^ 
the  fears  of  one  timid  by  nature  and  by  habit — fears  that  scarce  give  me  brea^  to  thank  jfOft 
for  my  life." 

Ippolito  was  distracted  by  this  appeal,  which  he  could  neither  answer  nor  resist.  ^IMji* 
said  he,  '*  I  am  wretched  to  afford  you  protection  so  imperfect.  1  am  a  wanderer  myieUt  sod 
all  the  safety  I  can  promise  you  is  borrowed  from  your  innocence  and  my  own  Qomge.  I 
am,  like  you,  a  lorn  and  luckless  being,  without  friend  to  appeal  to  or  assistance  to  claim." 

The  lady  was  again  in  tears  as  ho  spake ;  but  they  seemed  excited  by  a  cause  diffannt 
from  that  which  her  last  had  flowed  from.  "  It  is  his  voice,*'  said  she,  with  impressive  emotiiB; 
*'  it  is  his  very  language.  Are  all  men  unhappy  ?  or  are  the  brave  and  noble  only  penecnted? 
You,  cavalier,  are  but  the  second  I  have  ever  seen,  yet  your  language  is  exaotly  like  hif 
whom  I  would  I  had  never,  never  seen.*'—."  And  why,  signora?"  said  Ippolito  ;  "is  he  uafor- 
tunate?"— *<  He  said  so."—"  What  is  his  name?"-—"  He  told  mc  never  to  disclose  it;  bat 
that  it  was  noble.  I  know  but  little  myself  of  ranks  or  titles.  Are  you  noble,  cavalier  ?"-« 
"  There  are  few  names  more  illustrious  in  Italy  than  that  of  Montorio,"  said  Ippolito,  foigettiDg 
bis  habitual  caution  in  the  pride  of  the  moment.  "  Montorio ! "  shrieked  the  lady  in  the 
wildest  tones  of  joy  ;  "  oh,  then  I  am  safe ;  I  must  be  safe  with  you.     He  is  a  Montodp  too ; 

and  though  he  is  unfortunate,  he  is  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  the  loveliest ** — "  What— what 

is  his  name?**  said  Ippolito,  eagerly "  His  name  is  Annibal." — "  Annibal  1  bow  ctae  ht 

here?  He  was  at  the  castle  of  Muralto.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Wherefore  did  he  come?  and 
where  has  he  goae  to  ?  " — "  I  know  not,"  said  the  lady,  mournfully  ;  '*  but  he  is  gone  wbers 
I  never  shall  see  him  more.  They  who  separated  us  will  never  permit  us  to  behold  each 
other  again.  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  he  was  1  I  think,  I  almost  think  I  could  fly  to  hiau*'-' 
"  Lady,  all  you  utter  is  mystery ;  but  there  is,  I  fear,  no  time  for  anything  but  consulting  our 
safety ;  if,  indeed,  there  remain  enough  for  that  The  moon  is  setting ;  and  I  see  taptff 
gliding  about  at  the  windows  of  the  convent.'* — "And  hark  1  by  that  chime  the  bell  will  toU 
for  matins  in  an  hour.  They  chant  their  matins  an  hour  before  sunrise.  I  see  the  vigiUaVP 
burning  in  mother  Monica's  turret.     Oh,  signer  I  where,  or  how  shall  we  fly  ?  " 

To  discover  this  Ippolito  debated,  if  tumultuous  anxiety  can  be  called  debate,  in  vain.  His 
horse  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Bellano,  to  which  he  knew  not  even  the  direction.  Of  tbe 
country  into  which  he  had  emerged,  after  a  subtcrrene  passage,  he  could  not  be  supposed  ^ 
know  anything ;  and  his  companion,  though  a  resident  in  it,  was  equally  ignorant.  All  ^ 
could  inform  him  was  that  she  had  heard  in  the  convent  Puzzoli  was  at  no  great  distaBGafro0 
if<  This,  though  contrary  to  IppoUto's  topical  conjectures,  gave  him,  nevertheleai»  100^ 
definite  object  to  pursue,  though  it  supplied  no  means  of  attaining  it. 

As  they  wandered  along  the  bank  in  quest  of  some  track  that  communicated  with  ^ 
they  intended  to  pursue,  they  descried  a  small  boat  that  was  moored  in  a  thick  bed  of  vo^^ 
and  watery  weeds,  and  fluctuated  lightly  on  the  tide  of  the  stream.  "  This  is  fortunatt  1" 
exclaimed  Ippolito ;  "  we  shall  be  safer  from  discovery  on  the  water,  and  shall  probably  if*^ 
some  obscure  fishing-hut  in  the  windings  of  the  river,  where  it  will  be  easy  to  procure  aaiiiUDO0 
"Without  suspicion  or  delay. 

The  lady's  reluctance  to  venture  in  a  bark  that  had  only  one  oar  to  navigate  it  was  ovnotf*^ 
by  her  more  immediate  fears ;  for  at  that  moment  a  sound  was  heard  which  she  believed  was  tl*^ 
4>f  pursuit,  issuing  firom  the  convent.  Ippolito,  who  thought  othferwiae,coiieealed  what  be  thoogk^ 
lest  the  ag-gravated  terrors  of  his  companion  should  render  her  unable  to  proceed.    T^^f 
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through  the  wiUowi  and  oiien  that  hung  over  the  bank  againft  which  the  bark  was 
but  ai  Ippolito  was  reaching  for  the  oar  his  companion  called  to  him  to  observe  an 
nary  appearance  in  the  trees,  which  suddenly  seemed  to  bend  towards  the  river,  and 
re  again,  while  their  branches  quivered  with  a  strange  vibration.  Ippolito  looked  up 
»nfirmation  of  his  fears,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  convent  bells  rung  out  a  quick 
blc  peal,  and  its  spire  and  turrets  rocked  with  a  motion  perceptible  in  the  reflection 
iter. 

ady,  screaming  with  horror,  clung  to  Ippolito,  who  combining,  in  the  moment,  calm 

I  with  the  fullent  sense  of  danger,  assured  her  they  would  be  safor  on  the  water. 

e  yet  hesitated  in  the  distraction  of  fear,  Ippolito  sprung  into  the  boat,  and  extending 

implored  her  to  embark  while  yet  the  ground  supported  her ;  but,  as  she  attempted 

him,  the  stream  suddenly  receding,  flowed  backward  to  its  source  with  such  rapidity, 
>lito,  when  he  recovered  his  sight,  no  longer  knew  the  banks  between  which  it  was 

Around  him  all  seemed  in  motion  ;  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  rocks,  gliding  past  him 
undulating  swiftness  of  a  fluid;  while,  before  him,  the  tide  on  which  he  floated,  sepa^ 
»m  that  below  ir,  left  the  bod  of  the  river  black  and  bare,  heaving  up  as  if  the  waters 
Bath  were  rushing  upward  with  wreathed  heaps  of  foam  that  sparkled  to  the  meteorous 
r  sights  with  which  the  air  was  filled. 

the  tumultuous  sounds  of  mischief  and  terror  that  now  arose  on  every  side,  he  lis- 
bh  feeling  agony  for  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate  female  from  whom  he  had  been 

but  all  power  of  discrimination  was  lost  in  another  agitation  of  the  river,  which 
to  its  former  current  with  a  velocity  that  left  every  known  object  behind  it. 

was  borne  along,  Ippolito  could  see  tbe  turrets  of  the  convent,  of  which  be  knew 
lier  the  rent  and  tottering  appearance  was  owing  to  the  vibration  of  the  air,  or  to 
ly'ury  they  had  sustained ;  but  no  vestige  of  his  companion  remained.      The  ground 

he  had  stood  appeared  to  be  converted  into  a  marsh,  in  which  were  only  seeh  the 

roots  of  the  willows  and  osiers  nodding  where  their  branches  had  waved  a  moment 

infusion  was  now  general.  Amid  the  concussion  of  rocks,  the  crash  of  buildings, 
hollow  and  tumultuous  rushing  of  the  earth,  Ippolito  could  distinguish  a  thousand 
ones  of  human  distress,  more  terrible  than  all ;  the  objects  from  which  they  issued 
Mired  the  sight  of,  but  every  murmur  of  inarticulate  terror  was  associated  with  the 

social  or  individual  calamity  in  his  imagination.  He  was  still  borne  on  with  irre- 
pidity,  till  a  third  concussion  checked  the  current  with  a  shock  so  violent  that  Ippo. 
bligod  to  grasp  the  stern  of  the  boat  for  safety.  The  stream  moved  to  and  fro  with 
undulation,  while  a  deep  murmur  trembled  beneath  its  waters,  and  eddying  whirls 
ish  hue  boiled  upon  the  surface*  spirting  out  globes  of  foam  and  sand,  and  bodies 
■ivcr's  bed — then  all  sunk  and  subsided :  the  river  resumed  its  natural  course  and 
the  slender  bark  glided  on  in  safety  between  the  banks,  where  solid  and  flrm-seated 
i  had  changed  their  places  and  forms  with  the  levity  of  the  atoms  dancing  in  the 
polito  now  employing  the  oar,  navigated  his  boat  with  all  the  dexterity  in  his  power ; 
still  was  the  fluctuation  of  the  river  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  make  cither 

current  still  bearing  the  boat  onward  with  a  force  he  found  it  fruitless  to  conteud 

:e  of  the  recent  and  dreadful  commotion  he  had  witnessed,  Ippolito  found  ft  im- 
withdraw  his  feelings  from  his  own  situation,  so  strange  and  forlorn.  Of  all  who 
with  the  terrors  of  the  elements,  who  had  so  little  to  fear  from  danger  ?  for  who 
le  in  life  to  hope  or  to  pursue  as  he  ?  The  rived  earth  and  the  heaving  flood  had 
many  a  being  that  night,  whoso  dying  thoughts  clung  to  life  with  the  energy  of 
he  fondness  of  desire,  while  they  had  spared  one  who  would  willingly  have  sheltered 
rom  the  dark  conflict  that  beset  it,  in  the  gloomiest  grave  their  chasms  presented, 
extinguishablc  persecution  of  the  stranger,  the  jealous  malignity  of  society,  the 
csngcs  of  an  irresistible  fatality,  and  that  mistrust  of  our  own  power— that  sinking 
ich  anticipates  the  issue  of  long  and  sore  temptation,  began  to  settle  over  his 
ing  it  night  within  him.  He  had  fled  from  Naples  to  avoid  the  presence  of  his 
I  tempter — he  had  met  him  in  the  solitude  of  deserts ;  he  had  pursued  him,  and 
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found  him  again,  in  circumntancet  of  which  no  eonjecture  could  furniih  an  rxpIanatieBt 
they  were  separated  again ;  but  where  might  he  not  appear  as  suddenly  as  in  the  vaulti  it 
Bdlano,  or  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  ?  Distance  of  space  or  strangeness  of  hour  vers 
no  obstruction  to  him ;  he  might  emerge,  after  a  subterranean  journey,  at  Puisoli,  or  appev 
again  at  Naples.  But  one  expedient  presented  itself;  the  same  which,  under  ifanilar  cfai^ 
cumstances,  had  been  suggested  to  Annibal,  that  of  flying  to  another  country.  To  abide 
the  fixed  and  regular  assaults  of  the  stranger  was  not  tolerable  even  to  thought,  as  its  coo* 
tinuance  would  not  only  expose  him  to  aggravated  suspicion  and  danger,  but  to  the  greater 
mischief  of  familiarized  guilt,  at  which  he  shuddered,  for  he  had  already  begun  to  fed  its 
influence. 

The  momiug  now  began  to  pour  a  pale  light  through  mist  and  fog  on  the  landsespe, 
and  Ippolito  looked  back  on  the  events  of  the  night  lu  oh  the  business  of  years.  That  a 
few  hours  only  had  passed  siuce  his  arrival  at  Bellano  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  hto 
those  few  hours  so  many  circumstances  should  have  been  compressed,  almost  exceeded  the 
belief  of  reflection.  As  objects  became  stronger  in  the  strengthening  light,  he  diseovend 
that  the  ravages  of  the  late  shock  had  been  partial,  and  almost  confined  to  tliat  part  of  tJie 
country  he  had  quitted;  all  around  him  seemed  tranquil  and  uninjured.  At  a  dislinee  he  g 
beheld  along  the  banks  the  huts  of  fishermen,  scarce  peering  from  among  the  tnftt  o(  tbe  1 
thick  embowering  trees  that  love  a  watery  soil,  and  here  and  there  the  sails  of  their  early 
barks  flitting  on  the  distant  waves,  like  the  pinions  of  the  white  fowl  that  skim  their  sutee. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  moor  his  boat  on  the  shore  opposite  to  that  he  had  embarked 
from ;  and  at  length,  though  destitute  of  any  skill  in  the  use  of  the  oar,  succeeded.  He 
debarked  near  a  small  cluster  of  huts,  where  he  procured  the  necessary  informatioo  with 
regard  to  the  distance  of  Puzzoli,  from  whence  he  resolved  immediately  to  return  to  Naplei, 
and  there  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  passing  into  France.  He  had  some  ftiot 
idea  of  communicating  his  project  to  his  brother  Annibal,  who  seemed,  h'ke  himsaU^  tbe 
thrall  of  a  wayward  fate,  but  of  whose  wanderings  he  knew  nothing,  except  that  he  wai  so 
longer  at  the  castle  of  Muralto. 

While  in  this  hamlet,  a  horse  was  procured  for  him  with  much  difficulty.  Ifis  soiled, 
though  splendid  dress,  and  his  mingled  air  of  grandeur  and  distraction,  excited  a  corloiity 
which  he  was  compelled  to  appease  by  a  plausible  fabrication.  As  he  cndeavonred  to  otter 
this  with  fluency,  a  sting  of  anguish  and  proud  shame  darted  through  his  whole  frame :  he 
remembered  the  stranger's  prediction  of  his  gradual  immersion  into  vice  and  falsehood,  9fi^ 
cursed  the  power  that  rendered  an  habitual  violation  of  truth  a  part  of  his  existence. 

A  thousand  times,  in  the  bold  movements  of  an  open  heart,  be  was  about  to  avow  ^^ 
truth,  till  he  recollected  that  it  might  be  attended  with  many  evils,  but  not  one  advantage  * 
and  that,  in  his  present  progress,  it  was  less  necessary  to  consult  his  hrart  than  his  8aie^5' 
He  was  informed,  when,  to  rep6l  inquiries,  he  began  to  inquire  himself,  that  the  etmctm*^^ 
of  the  earth  the  preceding  night  had  been  felt  but  partially;  that  the  river  had  undargC^ 
some  extraordinary  fluctuations;  but  that  they  were  in  daily  terror  of  some  great  shock,  wiM^ 
as  those  they  had  lately  experienced  usually  precede  ;  and  that  they  bad  understood  VefQvi-  ^ 
had  been  unusually  turbulent 'for  some  time. — **And  these  are  the  omens  of  my  retur 
said  Ippolito,  as  he  set  out  for  PuzzolL 

The  day  was  now  advanced,  and  he  pursued  his  way  with  the  {guarded  and  vigilant 
ness  of  a  man  who  is  prepared  for  danger  and  interruption.     He  looked  around  with  att 
which  habitual  fear  had  fixed  in  sternness,  for  the  form  of  the  stranger,  or  some  other 
tous  shape,  to  rush  across  his  path  or  glide  dimly  before  him.     His  spirits  seemed  coll 
for  theh:  last  effort ;  their  energies  were  patient  and  stern,  prepared  to  resist  without  violeB^ 
or  to  submit  without  desperation.     Bodily  weariness  combined,  with  exhausted  solicitude^ 
produce  that  deep  and  unbreathing  stillness  of  soul,  in  which  the  acting  powera  are 
extinct,  but  in  repose.     It  was  that  frame  into  which  every  mind  sinks  after  violent 
and  repeated  defeats,  and  which  usually  precedes  the  last  conflict  4t  is  able  to  sappori — ^it 
that  frame  of  which  the  force  is  indeed  g^eat,  but  the  continuance  doubtful ;  and  the 
if  there  be  one,  total  and  decisive.    It  is  too  simple  and  absolute  for  vadety  of  expedleatiy 
renewal  of  contest ;  its  impulse  Is  shigle  and  collected ;  if  it  fail,  it  fails  witboot  hope 
withdat  effort—it  was  that  frane  in  which  be^  whose  intent  was  to  deoeive^  would  be 
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id  encounter  his  vhstim.  It  reiistt  the  Yiiiont  of  im»gination— it  qnestiong  even  the 
lepresentations  of  the  aeniet,  but  iti  gloom  is  a  balince  for  its  strength  and  capacity;  it 
doobts,  it  resists,  but  it  despairs. 

No  object  occurred  in  the  way  to  PussoU ;  those  that  presented  themselves  on  his  approach 
to  the  city  were  in  unison  with  his  mind.  It  is  a  magnificent  theatre  of  ruins.  Antiquity 
has  impressed  her  bold,  gigantic  charactery  on  their  remains;  she  seems  to  sit  among  them 
Hks  a  sovereign,  at  whose  feet  distant  ages  and  departed  nations  pour  the  tribute  of  their 
ibrawr  greatness  in  their  tombs,  their  temples,  and  their  palaces.  They  lie  scattered  as 
iroand  her  footstool,  hi  conAised  tints  and  shapeless  grandeur.  The  great  Domltian-way 
filled  him  with  awe  as  he  entered  it ;  he  felt  the  interests  that  agitated  him  disappear,  like 
the  vicissitude  of  the  life  of  an  ephemeron,  at  'the  bare  thought  of  the  myriads  that  had 
trodden  that  way  since  its  erection,  with  thoughts  as  tempestuous  as  his  own,  who  had  passed 
away  without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  and  the  ruins  scattered-  around  it,  detained  him  till  the  heat 
of  the  day  becoming  intense,  and  operating  with  bis  sleepless  and  eventful  night,  of  which  he 
had  only  dozed  a  few  moments  in  the  turret-chamber  at  Bellano,  he  eagerly  turned  to  the 
luvt  inn  the  street  presented,  and,  after  a  slight  refreshment,  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and 
endeavoured  to  repair  his  strength  for  future  encounters. 

On  awaking  he  found  evening  had  arrived,  and  a  secret  and  half  unconscious  dread  of 
teturning  to  Naples  induced  him  to  determine  the  remaining  for  that  night  at  Puszoli*  He 
wished  besides  to  discover  whether  the  suspicions  entertained  of  him  were  universal ;  if  there 
was  no  place  where  he  could  appear  in  safety  and  innocence :  whether  the  polished  and 
enlightened  habits  of  a  city  might  not  promise  him  protection  from  that  superstitious  male« 
volence  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  the  more  remote  and  savage  parts  of  the  country. 
He  arose,  therefore,  and  went  out.  but  with  dejection  in  his  countenance  and  distrust  in  his 
heart.  His  eyes  wandered  vacantly  over  the  many  objects  of  curiosity  and  delight  that 
encountered  them,  but  hung  with  supplicating  and  intense  solicitude  on  every  human  visage 
that  passed  him. 

In  an  Italian  city  the  great  church  and  its  avenues  are  usually  the  places  of  principal 
resort.  As  Ippolito  slowly,  and  with  agitation  ill  concealed,  passed  through  one  of  those, 
iwo  persons  of  ordinary  appearance  followed  him  at  a  distance  he  judged  suspicious,  till  he 
observed  they  were  conversing  on  indifferent  subjects.  ^*  'Tis  true,"  said  one  of  them,  "  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance  has  never  occurred  within  the  walls  of  Puszoli ;  I  could  not 
nave  been  persuaded  of  it  had  I  not  witnessed  it.  It  outdoes  all  the  miracles  ever  performed 
within  the  walls  of  church  or  convent — it  is  a  few  steps  from  the  confessional,  in  the  principal 
aiile,  and  just  beneath  the  window  which  bears  the  blazonry  of  the  Mirolo  family."  The 
ether  assented  to  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  and  added  that  he  conduded  no 
stranger  could  quit  Puzzoli  without  visiting  the  great  church  and  beholding  with  his  own 
eyes  so  remarkable  an  object. 

Ippolito,  easily  excited  by  the  mention  of  the  marvellous,  and  glad  of  the  relief  which  an 
object  of  curiosity  promised,  repaired  immediately  to  the  great  church.  The  antiquity  and 
Yastness  of  this  awful  structure  scarce  arrested  his  step  as  he  entered  it ;  he  passed  on  to 
the  principal  aisle,  and  discovered  a  group  collected  round  the  spot  the  person  had  described. 
A  boding  of  some  dread,  disastrous  thing — some  evil,  unmeasured  and  unexplored,  darkly 
hovered  in  his  mind  as  he  approached  them.  He  resisted  its  effects  with  the  feeling  of  a 
man  who,  conscious  that  something  terrible  is  approaching  him,  and  determined  to  meet  and 
sncounter  it,  receives  the  intimation  of  evil  as  an  appropriate  and  natural  presage,  ^d  is 
sonfirmed,  not  repelled  by  it. 

As  he  advanced  he  observed  they  were  gazing  in  different  points  of  view  on  an  inscrip* 
k|on  in  the  wall,  of  which  the  characters  seemed  to  have  been  traced  in  blood.  The  group 
|ave  way  as  he  drew  near ;  he  raised  his  eyes — the  characters  were  large  and  legible.  He 
beheld  with  horror  the  very  lines  which  were  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  subterrene 
bhamber  at  Naples,  which  then  surrounded  with  more  terrible  imagery  he  had  scarce  noticed, 
but  of  which  he  now  recognised  every  impression  with  a  tenacity  that  appeared  to  have 
slumbered  in  his  mind  till  that  moment.  AH  caution,  all  power  of  reflectipo,  forsook  him  at 
onee.     It  seemed  as  if  the  Unes  were  visible  in  theur  real  character,  .to  him  alone—to  him 
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alone  it  teemed  at  thej  weie  eharmctered  wHh  ligliteiiig  tliat  Msrad  Mi  ejei.  lb  the  tteiM 
of  uug<yrernable  berror  he  turned  arocmd  and  fiercely  demanded,  "  Whe  had  done  tfaii..i^ 
whose  means  it  had  been  placed  there?"  .The  spectators  stared  agfaj^,  till  one  of  naefa 
aoavitj  of  addresa  advanoed  and  faiqvired  what  bad  ditooroposed  him.  Ippolito,  io  die  hoarse 
and  breethlefls  tones  of  passien,  repeated  the  question.  **  That  inscripiion/'  said  the  stra^gov 
*<  has  not  lately  been  placed  there.'*—*'  It  mnst  have  been,**  said  Ippolito,  in  the  wildnev  of 
his  emotions ;  "It  is  hot  lately  that  I  beheld  it  in  another  place  myweH.  Eirary  noreaMit 
around  me  seems  to  be  conducted  by  witchcraft-— how  may  this  ha^  been  ?  **— "  Yomr  kasf$h 
ledge  of  the  place  where  you  last  saw  it,  or  iraagfaied  yon  saw  it,**  said  the  stranger  granif, 
**  may  assist  yon  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the  movements  that  brought  It  then 
without  doubt.** 

Half  recalled  by  this  speech,  yet  still  oonfnsed  and  distracted  by  this  unexpected  wftoiM 
of  his  secrets,  Ippolito  made  an  imperfect  apology  for  his  vehemence,  and  added,  **  That  tht 
sight  of  circumstances  so  extraordinary  had  disturbed  him." — **  They  are  indeed  eztraoidi- 
nary,**  said  the  stranger. — **  Are  you  then  acquainted  with  them?**  said  Ippolito,  relapalBg 
and  staring  wildly  at  him — am  I  known  even  here  ?** — **  The  circumstances  n^lating  to  yonder 
inscription  are  undoubtedly  extraordinary,**  said  the  stranger ;  "but  how  far  you  are  Inte- 
rested in  them  I  cannot  presume  to  say.** — *'  I  implore  you  to  relate  them,*'  said  Ippottio; 
"heed  not  me  or  my  interrruptions ;  I  am  a  wild,  unhappy  being ;  I  am  feverish  firom  Iktigue 
of  body  and  mind ;  heed  nof  what  I  may  say,  or  how  I  may  look  as  you  repeat  them.  I  an 
innocent^in  spite  of  those  damning  characters,  I  am  innocent.'*  The  stranger,  half  shrinking 
from  his  wild  appealing  glances,  proceeded  in  bis  account. 

"  This  cathedral  church,  signer,  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  frequently  memorials  of  the  cTisiie 
ages,  and  perhaps  of  others  more  remote,  have  been  found  within  its  walls.  The  inseriptaon 
before  you**— (the  stranger  need  not  have  referred  to  it,  for  Ippolito  was  unable  to  remove 
his  eye  from  It)—''  is  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  it  is  supposed  it  was  originally  graven 
on  the  stone  before  the  building  was  erected,  as  there  is  no  tradhion  of  its  recording  any 
event  since  that  period ;  it  is  therefore  concluded  to  have  been  a  fragment  of  aneicBt  ftooe, 
accidentally  employed  in  the  first  construction  of  the  church.  There  have  been  many  con- 
jectures on  the  subject  of  its  meaning,  but  it  is  unfortunately  in  a  language  which  the  tite- 
rati  of  Europe  are  utterly  unable  to  recognise.  The  words  yon  see  are  barbarous,  thoa^ 
the  characters  are  Greek.  The  most  probable  conjecture  I  have  yet  heard,  is  founded  on 
the  two  last  words,  kots  oMPiniTs.  Ancient  authors  have  acknowledged  that  these  wotda 
were  employed  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  they  have  alto  admitted  that  they  were  words 
barbarous  and  unintelligible  to  those  that  used  them,  but  were  supposed  to  have  some  secret 
reference  to  the  mysterious  purposes  of  that  institution.  Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
tlie  whole  inscription  is  the  admonitory  formula  of  the  mystenes  of  which  the  words  were 
admitted  to  be  foreign,  but  of  which  the  characters  would  in  transcription  be  probaUy 
Greek,  as  those  before  us  are  ?— but  while  the  learned  had  their  conjectures,  the  superstitloua 
had  theirs  also.  There  was  a  tradition  connected  with  these  characters,  that  whenever  the 
&te  of  a  distinguished  family  in  Naples  was  approaching  the  wall  of  the  aisle  of  the  graafc 
church  of  Puizoli  would  weep  blood.  This  was  repeated  from  age  to  age,  with  the  partial 
wonder  of  imperfect  credulity,  till  lately,  when  a  ciAsumstanoe  occnred  that  revived  Ita 
recollection. 

*'  It  was  about  a  month  past  that  a  stranger,  tall  and  closely  muffled  in  a  dark  hshlt» 
arrived  in  Puzzoli,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  great  church.  It  was  the  time  of  vespers ; 
the  stranger  planted  himself  opposite  this  inscription.  The  congregation  assembled,  vespers 
were  performed,  the  congregation  dispersed — the  stranger  stood  unmoved  !**— (The  spetJaeTf 
during  his  narrative,  kept  his  eye  intently  fixed  on  Ippolito.) — "  It  was  the  vigil  of  St  John 
the  lesser ;  the  service  and  offices  were  renewed  every  hour  of  the  night,  and  mass  was  per- 
formed at  midnight  Numbers  of  ecclesiastics  came  from  other  churches  to  assfst,  and  the 
faithful  were  passing  and  repassing,  at  the  different  liours  of  service,  the  whole  night ;  so  that 
probably  every  inhabitant  of  Puzzoli  bad  successively  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  who  remuned  in  one  posture,  silent  and  motionless,  the  whole  night,  gazing  on 
the  inscription.  Towards  matin  service  one  of  the  lay-brothers,  going  to  extinguish  the  lamps 
which  burned  dimly  in  the  dawning  light,  observed  as  he  passed  throi^  the  aide,  that  the 
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■tetoger  had  departed;  and  ai  he  prooeeded  to  replace  the'tapera  which  were  near!  j  eiUa- 
golthed  at  the  ihrine  yonder,  he  suddenly  wae  heard  to  give  a  cry  of  horror,  and  exclafan^ 
*  That  the  wall  of  the  aUle  was  weeping  blood  !*— SoTeral  monks  hastened  to  the  spot.  Whether 
they  oon firmed  the  lay-brether's  report,  I  db  not  presume  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
ever  since  that  period  those  charaoters»  which  were  before  of  the  colour  of  the  stone,  have 
TfAained  the  appearance  of  blood. 

"  Such  are  the  oironmstaaces,  signer,  whidi  you  most  acknowledge  to  be  rafficiently  e«- 
tnordittary.'*— *'  Pwrdoa  me,"  said  Ippolito,  with  a  sudden  and  unnatural  nifldnetiof  tone,  **  no- 
tiring  to  me  appears  extraordinary.  "«•"  You  must  then  be  conrersaat  with  such  circumstances,** 
aid  the  stranger. —**  Perfectly  conversant— oh,  there  is  no  telliag  how  femiliar  I  am  with  them  T 
sold  Ippolito,  with  a  frightftil  Uiugh.i-.'*  You  will  then  gratify  me  by  some  coojectures  eothie 
dtgolar  subject,**  said  the  stranger.—*'  It  b  more  than  conjecture,*'  said  Ippottto»  answering  hii 
Mm  thoughts.—**  Have  you  any  idea  ci  having  seen  the  eitraordinary  personage  I  have  de» 
floribed  before  ?'*  continued  the  stranger. — Jppollto  waa  silent.—.**  Can  yea  form  a  eonjectaro 
wiMre  he  b  at  present  ?*'  pursued  the  wily  stranger.—**  He  is  here,**  answered  Ippolito,  in  a  tone 
that  transfixed  him.—**  Here  T  repeated  be,  trembling  and  looking  round.—**  Yes,  here,"  repUed 
Ippolito,  with  eyes  still  fixed  en  the  inseriptfon— *' see  him,'*  he  murmured— **  yes,  I  see  him 
sdwiye:  I  see  Mm  now— I  hear  bUn ;  bUndnesa  cannot  shut  him  out— I  have  lost  myself,  but 
Icmnot  loeehim." 

The  stranger,  who  had  at  firnt  raised  bis  eyes  in  wonder  at  Ippoltto*s  unqualified  oonfessaons^ 
now  examining  his  countenance,  beheld  it  fixed  in  the  fiery  stare  of  madness.  Improving 
thia  appearance,  according  to  his  own  conceptions,  into  demoniacal  possession,  he  retreated 
vrith  Uie  precipitation  of  fear,  unnoticed  by  the  wretched  young  man,  who  was  utterly  ramlcn 
of  tbaoonstruction  put  upon  the  expression  of  his  misery. 

He  oontinucd  for  some  time  gaxing  vacantly  on  the  wall,  and  at  length  sunk  against' 
it  in  helpless  stupefaction ;  but  it  was  a  stupefection  merely  of  the  senses.  The  operations  of 
his  mind  were  active  and  acute ;  ne  counted  every  drop  of  the  tempest  that  was  poured  out 
upon  him ;  as  the  lightning  blazed  around  him,  he  seemed  to  dissect  its  fires  with  a  prism,  to 
concentrate  its  burnings,  and  measure  their  aggravated  fury. 

The  prediction  which  he  applied  to  his  family,  whose  peace  and  honour  would  be  for  ever 
blaated.  by  the  deed  ha  was  tempted  to  perform — the  appearance  of  the  stranger  (for  he  bad 
but  one  archet}po  in  his  mind  for  all  beings  of  mysterious  appearance  and  agency) — and  tho 
obelotts  thongh  inscrutable  connexion  between  the  characters  on  the  wall  and  those  he  had 
seen  in  the  vaults  of  the  scene  of  blood  at  Naples,  rushed  on  his  mind  with  a  force  condensed 
and  complicated,  and,  for  a  while,  swept  away  all  power  of  resistance. 

Ho  hung  over  them  with  his  mental  powers  benumbed  and  impassive.  He  saw  them,  as  it 
werob  with  a  mental  eye  glazed  and  opaque,  that  con  suffer  a  body  to  touch  its  very  oigaa 
without  feeling  IL  The  intellectual  frame,  shocked  by  violence,  had  folded  up  its  fine  texture, 
and  90  further  assault  could  compel  It  to  a  capacity  of  suffering.  Real  and  proper  absence  o£ 
r«Mon  succeeded,  substantial  forms  feded  from  before  his  eyes.  He  thought  the  persecuthig 
stranger  was  again  beside  him,  forcing  into  his  hands  a  dagger,  which  he  endeavoured  to  re» 
fuea.  The  stranger,  with  a  terrible  smile,  desisted ;  then,  retreating  a  step,  held  up  tho 
dagger,  and  pointing  to  the  bloody  drops  which  stained  it,  waved  it  over  his  head.  The  dead 
and  crusted  blood  dissolved  as  be  moved  it,  and  dropped  slowly  on  his  face  and  hands ;  ho 
aboddercd  in  viiiioo,  and  struggled  to  wake  to  firee  himself  from  the  terrible  imagery.  He 
awoke,  and  felt  it  still — he  started— looked  around,  his  bands  were  be-dropped  with  blood,  he 
iouehed  it — it  was  warm ;  it  flowed  from  bis  temples,  which,  as  he  fell  against  the  wall,  had 
been  wounded  by  the  pediment  of  a  tomb,  and  now  streamed  with  blood,  unfelt  He  wiped  it 
away  ^ithout  a  groan,  and  quitting  the  church,  hasted  back  to  his  apartment  at  the  inn. 

Here  he  strode  abont  for  some  time  in  ogooy  of  thought  The  persecution  that  hunted 
him  was  aggravated  tenfold  by  his  persomJ  feoUags  and  character ;  too  noble-minded  for  the 
hare  admission  of  a  criminal  thoaglft,  and  too  impetuous  for  tho  slightest  restraint  on  his 
aetioai  or  movements^  he  saw  himself  invested  by  the  most  noxious,  characters  of  a  criminal, 
aad  eiroumacribed  in  every  motion  by  hU  inexhaustible  pursuer.  He  had  contended,  and  hit 
itnigllea  had  only  wearied  himself;  he  had  fled,  and  his  flight  had  been  neaaared  and  eocom- 
;  he  had  endeavound  ta  rettoe  from  the  cenfliet  hi  sflenoe^  and  he  had  heea  loaied 
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again  to  frenzy  by  fresh  instances  of  the  presenoe  of  his  implacable  tormentor.  To  sit  doim 
in  sullen  despair  was  equally  hopeless.  His  pursuer  was  not  content  with  negatbre  malefo. 
knee,  but  contended  with  him  when  he  resisted ;  he  excited  and  goaded  him  when  he  was 
passive— he  followed  him  in  his  motions,  and  he  was  present  with  him  when  he  was  at  rest 
There  is  no  thought  more  overwhelming  than  this,  it  disarms  the  sool  of  every  power  of  re* 
sistance,  yet  leaves  it  nothing  to  hope  from  submission.  *<  Oh,  that  he  were  human,**  Ippolto 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul—*'  that  he  were  an  assassin,  and  I  a  lone  and  naked 
traveller  in  the  depth  of  a  mountain  forest ;  that  he  were  an  inquisitor  and  I  a  prisoner  fa 
his  grated  and  airless  dungeon ;  that  he  were  an  earthly  tyrant  and  1  the  meanest  of 
hia  slaves  who  had  incensed  him,  and  stood  before  him  surrounded  by  the  ministers  of  tortare 
-.-4hen  1  could  measure  the  power  I  had  to  contend  with,  and  prepare  my  own  for  reskfaoo^— 
then  I  could  know  exactly  to  what  they  oould  extend  and  where  they  must  termfaiatc ;  I  ooold 
image  to  myself  that  point  where  exhausted  cmelty  could  not  compel  another  grono— when 
nature  would  mock  at  the  impotence  of  power.  Oh,  that  he  were  even  of  an  order  of  betagt 
above  me,  whose  powers  could  be  recognized  and  limited*  then  I  might  know  how  far  hit  eov* 
aaission  to  punish  might  reach,  and  insult  him  with  its  imbecility.  Definite  misery  eaaoet  be 
intolerable  to  an  immortal  being.  Thongh  he  pursued  me  with  the  rage  of  the  dinoB,  I 
would  yet  know  that  the  key  of  his  pit  was  kept  by  an  angel ;  though  his  commission  wvre  to 
last  a  thousand  years,  that  thousand  years  would  be  to  me  but  as  yesterday.  But  bow  eta  I 
contend  with  an  inaccessible  enemy,  whose  power  is  undefined  and  whose  duration  is  unimagi- 
nable? I  know  not  yet  if  he  be  a  man  or  demon.  His  goadings  and  suggestions  drive  me  to 
freniy ;  to  resist  them  is  becoming  impossible,  and  to  obey  them  is  to  devote  myself  to  deetme- 
tion,  body  and  soul." 

The  echo  of  his  loud  and  agitated  voice  at  this  moment  coming  to  his  ear,  he  snpprened 
it,  and  at  the  interval  he  thought  he  heard  voices  whispering  at  his  door.  He  stopped  and 
listened,  for  fear  had  made  him  suspicious  of  triiles.  A  voice  then  articulated,  **  This  nmit 
be  his  apartment — that  was  his  voice.**  After  a  moment's  pause  another  whispered,  **  He  ft 
silent  now— did  you  mark  his  words  ?**  Several  other  sentences  were  utterfd  in  snppmsed 
tones,  and  he  then  heard  steps  retiring  through  the  passage  that  led  to  his  room. 

He  hastened  to  the  window,  and  saw  three  peivons  of  ordinary  habits  pass  into  the  ttreet 
It  was  a  dusky  evening  in  the  close  of  autumn ;  he  could  neither  distinguish  their  persons  nor 
their  fkces.  He  was  recalled  from  his  conjectures  by  the  voice  of  his  host,  who,  passing  near 
the  door,  exclaimed,  '*  I  cannot  conceive  who  they  are,  unless  they  may  be  ministers  of  tfao 
Inquisition  I  St  lago  be  my  protector  1  the  sight  of  them  makes  me  tremble  from  head  to 
foot'*  He  then  passed  into  a  hall  adjacent  to  Ippolito's  room,  where  others  were  apparently 
assembled,  and  eagerly  repeated  his  suspicions  and  his  fears  to  them. 

The  whole  company  were  in  commotion.  The  name  of  the  Inquisition  operated  liko  that 
of  pestUence  or  the  sword  amongst  them.—"  Alas  V*  said  the  host,  **  what  have  I  done  iStmt 
they  should  honour  me  with  this  visit  ?**— "  Perhaps  this  visit  is  meant  to  some  of  your  gnesti^* 
aaid  a  strange  voice ;  *'do  you  know  who  is  at  present  under  your  roof?** — **  You  are  the  otAj 
stranger,**  said  the  host ;  *'  and  you,  signor,  look  too  like  one  of  themselves  to  be  in  any  draid 
of  their  visit.** — **  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?**  said  the  other  voice ;  "  is  there  no  stranger  tnider 
your  roof  but  me  ?'*.-.•*  Santo  Patrone,**  said  the  host,  **  sure  enough  there  is  a  straago 
cavalier  in  the  house,  but  he  has  remained  in  his  chamber  since  he  entered  it  and  I  had 
quite  forgotten  him.*'  — *' Has  he  remained  alone?  that  appears  suspicious;  you  sboalil 
observe  him.** — <*  Observe  him  1  not  for  the  world ;  I  would  not  take  the  ftill  of  this  room  of 
gold  and  watch  a  heretic,  a  criminal  of  the  Inquisition  I  How  do  I  know  but'  the  very  sight  of 
him  would  make  me  as  bad  as  himself?** — To  this  wise  observation  the  other  assented,  apparentl]r 
with  a  view  of  aggravating  the  fears  of  the  simple  host  which  were  now  extreme  and  op^i 
pressive. — **  Alas,'*  said  he,  '*what  an  age  is  this  for  good  catholics  to  keep  inns  in  I  It  waa 
but  lately  an  innkeeper  at  Celano,  as  innocent  as  myself,  lodged  a  cavalier  from  Naples,  a 
strange  man,  who,  they  say,  never  sleeps  at  night,  and  of  whom  things  are  told  that  would 
make  the  hair  of  a  good  catholic  stand  upright  **-<*  Have  a  care,*'  repeated  the  stranger, 
*<that  the  same  person  be  not  within  your  walls  at  this  moment"— "Jesn  Maria  fort>id  !" 
said  the  host  crossing  himself. — *<  If  he  be  under  your  roof  you  are  answerable  for  his  ap- 
pearance,*' said  the  stranger — **  It  cannot  be  he,"  said  the  host  eagerly,  vindicating  himself 
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from  the  imputatloo  <*  for  these  plain  reaioni ." — Here  be  ennmertted  leveral  droum- 

•tancet  relaUt e  to  Ippolito*s  appearance ;  every  one  of  which  tended  to  confirm  what  be 
meant  to  disprove.^**  I  tell  you,**  eaid  the  ftranger,  exaltfaiflf  bii  voice,  **  he  is  within  tbeie 
walls.     Look  to  him,  as  yon  will  answer  it  to  the  most  holy  Inquisition.** 

For  some  moments  after  this  terrible  sentence  the  whole  company  seemed  stunned  into 
ailence.  Jppolito,  partaking  of  their  sensation,  remahied  listening  rather  from  an  ineapft- 
oity  te  exclude  the  sound  than  any  positive  effort  of  attention. 

**  Who  was  he  that  came  among  us  ?*'  said  the  host,  at  length,  in  a  voice  of  fear.  Every 
one  alike  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  him.  Some  withdrew  fhmi  the  spot  be  had  Jurt 
quitted;  others  looked  fearfully  towards  the  ddor.  All  agreed  that  he  had  entered  unper* 
oeived— that  he  had  mingled  in  the  conversation  before  they  knew  he  was  present— and  that 
ho  bad  departed  without  sound  or  visible  motion. 

They  then  began  to  examine  the  few  words  be  bad  uttered— to  compare  their  descriptions 
of  his  appearance,  and  their  ideas  of  bis  real  character  and  purposes,  till,  almost  petrified 
viith  fear,  they  scarce  ventured  to  raise  their  cryes  to  each  other's  visages,  or  to  trim  the  lamp, 
which  the  imagination  of  each  bad  tinged  with  vivid  blue. 

At  lepgth  their  consultations  took  a  less  abstract  turn,  and  they  jointly  determined  on  the 
oxpedieucy  of  apprising  the  holy  office  of  the  character  of  their  guest  But  Ippollto»  obeying 
the  impulse  of  nature  and  despair,  with  a  bold  and  rapid  movement,  threw  open  the  door 
between  the  rooms,  and  stood  amongst  them.  The  group  at  this  time  were  the  host  the 
females  of  his  family,  their  confessor,  the  monk  of  an  adjacent  monastery,  and  some  Campa- 
aian  travellers. 

**  I  am  Ippolito  di  Montorio,"  said  he,  with  a  disarming  voice ;  *^  but  I  am  not  the  monster 
you  dread.*'  In  the  energy  of  the  preceding  moment  he  had  conceived  an  appeal  of  resistless 
atrengtb  and  eloquence,  but  bis  powers  of  utterance  ibiled  him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  collect 
the  scattered  images ;  they  swam  darkly  before  him ;  their  force  only  oppressed  and  stifled 
him.  He  stood  with  extended  arms,  and  a  form  whose  expression,  with  the  female  party  at 
least,  amply  supplied  the  place  of  elocution. 

Ibe  party,  astonished  and  dismayed,  remained  silent,  stealing,  at  intervals,  a  glance  of 
<doubt  and  fear  at  the  spot  where  he  stood.  Their  silence  chilled  and  repressed  the  unhappy 
Ippolito.  With  violence  he  could  have  contended,  and  with  remonstrance  be  could  have  rea* 
aooed ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  hopeless  silence  T 

At  length  the  flush  of  his  first  impulse  utterly  fled ;  and  his  spirits  dispersed  and  weakened, 
in  a  faltering  voice  he  addressed  the  host  entreating  him  not  to  accredit  the  wild  and 
unauthentic  suspicions  of  the  vulgar,  nor  lightly  to  admjt  charges  so  terrible  against  a  being 
io  whom  no  means  of  purgation  were  allowed,  and  against  whom  no  definite  proof  could  be  urged. 

His  ardour  augmented  by  what  he  mistook  for  the  stillness  of  attention,  he  proceeded  to 
call  Heaven  to  witness  his  innocence ;  he  attested  every  saint  that  he  was  a  firm  believer,  and 
«  good  catholic.  **  This  is,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  the  time  for  me  to  cleave  to  Ood,  when  iJl  his 
creatures  desert  and  abhor  me.**  He  told  them  his  sufi*erings  arose  from  a  dark  and  untold 
cause  that  was  locked  within  his  own  breast  "  But  those,"  said  he,  ^  who  do  not  solicit  con- 
fidence are  not  therefore  to  be  excluded  from  compassion." 

He  was  proceeding  with  the  increasing  warmth  which  our  own  vindication  seldom  falls  to 
inspire,  when  he  was  checked  by  a  deep  and  universal  murmur  of  detestation.  Wizard, 
hifidel,  and  "  Eretico  damnabile,"  were  echoed  from  every  mouth.  **  I  implore  you,"  said 
Ippolito,  struggling  with  emotions  that  made  utterance  painM,  **  to  retract  those  horrible 
words»  or  at  least  to  reflect  on  them.  Be  not  so  inconsistent  In  inhumanity ;  be  not  so  wanton 
In  persecution.  Did  I  possess  the  powers  you  ascribe  to  me  ?  would  I  stand  here  to  plead 
for  reputation  and  honour  to  such  a  tribunal  ?  Would  I  supplicate  beings  from  whom  I  never 
expected  to  hear  a  sound  myself  but  in  supplication  ?  Would  not  my  resentment  shiver  you 
to  atoms?  Would  not  my  sport  scatter  you  to  the  windn?  Would  I  not  myself  mount  on 
their  wings,  and  fly  to  regions  where  persecution  would  not  reach  me  ?  " 

**  Stop  your  ears  !"  cried  the  host  in  horror;  " he  is  uttering  some  spell.  He  talks  of  the 
winds  as  familiarly  as  of  a  horse.  Signor,  whoever  you  are,  I  implore  you  to  quit  my  house. 
Only  quit  it  before  the  roof  falls  on  us,  and  then  you  may  mount  the  first  wind  yon  meet,  and 
rld0  to  the  devil  on  it,  too,  if  you  like,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  speedy  arrival.*'— **  Oh  I** 
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nid  IppoUtcs  defcendiiig^  in  hii  distreif,  to  the  plainest  Ungaage,  "  talk  not,  I  ocmjiire  ftu,  nf 
dririiif  me  from  your  boue.    I  have  often  afforded  fhelter,  but  never  aikcd  it  before.    Hm 
protection  of  your  roof  ii  but  little  for  a  eon  of  the  honie  of  Montorio  to  beg ;  but  mimy  k 
humble.     I  feel,  if  I  am  driven  from  your  doort,  no  other  will  be  opened  to  me ;  it  will  be  tbe 
•ealfaig  of  my  fote ;  I  ihall  ceaie  to  have  ttrength  for  any  further  conflict ;  or  ipirits  for  107 
further  appeal.     Will  you  be  the  fin t  to  raife  the  outcry  of  savage  punuit— ^to  blast  the  fktio 
of  imaginary  infection  ?    I  claim  the  common  privileges  of  a  traveller.     I  am  spent  and  eiv- 
irom  with  weariness.      Many  days  have  passed  since  I  have  sat  at  a  domestic  botrd»  or     I  ^^ 
■tretdied  myself  on  a  qniet  bed.    My  wanderings  have  been  restless  and  incessant"  1,^ 

"  So  they  may  well  have  been,"  said  the  monk,  who  thought  it  time  for  him  to  iaterpw. 
"  Fac,  ut  iUi  similes  sint  rotsB.  Sit  via  eorum  csBca  ac  periculosa,  angelus  autem  DmM 
profliget  eos.**  _^  ^ 

**  Do  not,**  s&id  Ippolito,  with  patience  almost  exhausted,  **  do  not  overwhelm  me  with  tUi 
Mind  and  sottish  severity.  Ye  have  but  one  standard  to  judge  of  criminals  by,  and  ye  Mb  t^ 
it  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  to  all  alike.  Ye  have  put  one  formula  of  execration,  and  you  faUuic 
that  without  thought  or  discrimination.  Is  there  no  difference  between  offenders  ?  Am  iken 
no  gradations  hi  evil  ?  Is  suspicion  to  operate  like  conviction — and  is  oonviotioa  Usslf  to  -^  ^ 
exclude  humanity  ?  Do  you  reckon  as  guilty  alike,  the  stubborn  villain,  from  when  baitd 
and  brazen  side  your  shafts  rebound  as  they  would  from  a  rock,  and  an  ening  bratkr, 
to  whom  the  bare  glance  of  a  reproachful  eye  is  as  iron  that  enters  into  his  soul?  Dsym 
reekon  lost  alike,  him  who  bos  gone  down  so  deep  into  the  gulf,  that  to  ftiUow  woold  brto  Lf^ii 
sink  along  with  him ;  and  him  who  yet  shivers  on  tbe  verge,  and  who  can  be  pushed  from^ 
holdby  despau-?" 

"  If  you  repent,  and  make  expiation  for  your  enormities,"  said  the  monk,  "  the  church  li  IB     |  n^ 
indulgent  mother,  and  will  absolve  you  on  your  confession  and  penitence.** 

"  And  is  it  then  impossible  to  procure  the  privileges  of  humanity  but  at  the  price  of  pOBrblg 
out  your  whole  soul  to  men  who  can  neither  jndge  of  its  sufferings  nor  heal  its  breaches  1  vbo 
will  dismiss  you  with  the  cold,  professional  look  of  the  Levite,  but  sprinkle  ueitiier  oil  nor  wtB^     U 
upon  you  ?     Is  it  not  possible  that  a  man  may  retain  his  integrity,  and  yet  cherish  some  secret     y^ 
be  cannot  disclose?     Can  you  not  believe  him  possessed  of  resolution  to  bear  up  agatawt 
sore  and  inward  trial,  unless  he  forfeits  that  resolution  by  detailing  its  exercise  ?     Is  thoe  ^     Ir  .1 
compassion  for  the  shame  of  suffering  ?     Is  there  no  garment  for  the  writhings  of  a  naked  fl^      \  t 
wounded  mind,  to  whom  the  very  air  and  light  of  day  are  torture,  and  who  feels  it  is  ezpei^ 
not  to  compassion,  but  to  curiosity  ?    To  complain  is,  to  me,  hateful  and  uncongenial ;  ho^  ^ 
complain  to  the  incredulous,  to  the  unpitying,  to  those  who  debate  whether  you  are  a  iiimiirf  ^ 
a  madman,  while  they  listen  to  you — must,  must  this  be  done  ?    Or  may  I  not  be  reck*^**^ 
a  fellow  creature  ?  " 

**  By  my  holy  order,**  said  the  monk,  **  he  blasphemes  the  church  and  her  sacnuneatf  f^  '^^ 
Ippolito  turned  from  him  indignantly.     **  You,"  said  he  to  the  females,  "  have  the 
women ;  oh  !  have  you  not  the  hearts  ?— judge  of  me  in  the  gentleness  of  your  natures.    I 
not  what  cruel  ond  bigoted  men  have  told  you.     I  am  like  yourselves.     I  differ  only 
others  in  my  sufferings.     I  am  no  wizard,  no  sorcerer,  no  heretic.     How  can  you  credit 
absurdities  of  one  so  helpless,  so  supplicating,  so  persecuted  ?     I  am  like  yourselves.     I  ha*-"-*^*^ 
like  you,  a  dread  of  persecution,  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reputation  to  be  blasted,  a  petM^^^ 
be  destroyed,  feelings  to  be  wrought  to  frenzy.     Feel  these  hands  I  hold  out  to  you ;  tbey  ^^^ft: 
warm  with  life  and  feverish  blood.     Put  your  hand  on  my  side — feel  my  heart— it  is  liiinlin|_     ^' 
is  bursting  with  agony.     I  would  it  were  broken  this  moment !"    Overcome  by  anguiiii, 
staggered— he  fell  backward.     A  few  burning  tears  fell  from  his  eyes ;  but  they  neither  gc:=^^^ 
him  relief  nor  the  power  of  utterance.    "  Chriaio  henedetio  /*'  said  the  women,  bursting  into  " —     ^ 
•— '<  how  beautiful  he  is !     Ah  I  madre  di  Dio,  what  a  pity  !"_<*  It  is  no  pity,**  said  the 
'*  Satan  can  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.     I  have  seen  him  more  than  once  m 
in  the  shape  of  a  white  pigeon." 

Ippolito,  swallowing  down  his  tears,  sprung  with  a  convulsive  impulse  to  the  kneea  of  ^ 

old  man  who  had  hitherto  sat  silent,  and  whose  mild  and  venerable  aspect  seemed  to  11111(1111^*""'^^ 
an  exemption  from  the  resentments  of  nature.—"  Father,  father,*'  said  he,  **  your  looks  prom:::  ^ 
ne  confidence  and  compassion.     You  are  already  almost  an  inmate  of  that  world  where  m 
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idee  and  panlbn  ire  unknown.  By  your  wUte  hakn,  I  a^jve  yon,  if  yeu  have  a  ion  like 
It,  brieve  me,  acknowledge  me,  eommiiienite  ne.  I  am  innoeeat,  I  am  inooeent;  and  to 
BaTe  that  impretsioii  oo  tnch  a  heart  as  years,  wenki  be  well  purchased  by  the  suspicioa  aad 
ibhorrence  of  a  thousand  such  as  those  around  us." 

The  old  man,  who  had  vainly  struggled  to  free  himeelf  from  IppoIito*s  earnest  hold,  at 
engtb  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  *'  If  I  had  a  son  like  yoa,  I  would  pray  to  heaven  to  make 
Um  childless.  My  grey  hairs  are  defiled  by  the  appeal  you  make  to  them.  I  have  lived  three 
mm  and  eight  years,  and  I  had  thought  to  have  closed  my  eyes  in  peace ;  but  the  sight  of 
yra  has  prevented  it.  I  have  lived  too  leaf,  since  I  have  lived  to  see  you.  I  had  heard  of 
lach  wretches  before.  They  were  old,  and  withered,  and  miserable ;  and  might  almost  be 
fcrgiven  for  resorting  to  forbidden  sources,  to  seek  frx>m  them  what  aature  and  this  world 
Wed  them.  But  you— oh !  you,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  exaHed-— what  temptation,  what 
SBeose,  what  plea  coukl  the  destroyer  of  souls  prevail  with,  to  make  you  seal  your  ruin» 
body  and  soul?  Releaae  me;  »y  heart  is  breaking  to  see  you  kiok  so.  Why  have  you  not 
tte  visage  of  a  fiend,  as  weU  as  the  spirit  ?  I  might  grow  a  heretic  myself  looking  at  you. 
let  goe  go ;  my  blood  curdles  at  your  touch.  I  said  I  had  lived  toe  long ;  but  I  will  not 
think  so  till  I  have  heard  of  your  terminating  your  horrid  eiustence  in  tlfe  dungeons  of  the 
Iiqiisition." 

The  old  man  spake  with  the  energy  of  virtuous  abhorrence.  He  shodi  in  every  limb,  aod 
mrlred  himself  with  the  eroas  wherever  Ippolito  had  touched  him ;  but  his  Hailing  voice  b6« 
ipoke  a  lingering  of  humanity,  which  his  zeal  contended  with  in  vain. 

Ippoiito  retreated  from  his  last  appeal  The  fountain  of  his  heart  seemed  dried  up  and 
lokid.  The  vitals  of  humanity  were  perched  and  withered  within  him.  He  extended  hie 
•raiB  aad  looked  upward.  "  Then  I  am  outlawed  of  nature.  I  am  divested  of  theTighta  of 
Mg;  Every  ear  is  deaf,  and  every  heart  is  iron  to  me.  Wherever  I  tread  the  sole  of  my 
ftot  dries  the  streams  of  humanity.  I  have  done ;  but  you,  oh,  you  1  may  you  one  day  know 
^*hat  it  is  to  knock  at  the  human  heart,  and  find  it  shut  1  May  you  know  what  it  is  to  fly  fron 
titt  hell-hounds  of  superstition,  and  hear  their  howl  double  on  you  at  every  winding  1  May 
J9^  Ink  with  me  the  malignity  of  men  united  with  that  of  demons  to  <;hase  and  scatter  you  I 
"^ead  may  the  shelter  to  which  you  fly,  drive  you  ibrth,  as  you  have  driven  me,  to  despair  1'* 
^  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  ran  wildly  mto  the  street,  reckless  of  expected  danger^  and 
ttUy  seeking  to  subdue  the  sense  of  anguish  by  impetuosity  of  motion. 

*<  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  the  monk,  "  his  smooth  words  did  not  seduce  us  to  listen  to 
til  J  He  showed  his  cloven  foot,  departing,  however."—"  I  saw  no  cloven  foot,**  said  the 
Out,  rather  angrily,  "he  went  away  to  my  mind  just  like  a  cavalier  in  a  passion." — **  Just»" 
1^  the  women,  "  he  did  not  go  away  a  bit  like  a  sorcerer ;  there  was  no  blue  flame  or  earth- 
iiake ;  nor  did  he  carry  away  a  stone  out  of  the  wall  with  him.**—"  How  1'*  said  the  monk« 
Wfll  yon  presume  to  say  he  went  out  of  the  house  like  a  catholic  ?"—.*<  To  be  sure  be  did»"  said 
te  host,  **  and  after  all  I  shall  have  nothing  to  tell  of  to-morrow  in  the  town.*' — *'  His  presence 
Is  infected  you,"'  said  the  confessor,  **  will  you  deny  that  he  was  followed  by  a  track  of 
Iphur,  in  which  you  might  see  imps  flitting  up  and  down  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam  ?"-.- 
lioly  father,  be  not  incensed,"  said  the  wife,  "  I  do  think  there  is  indeed  a  smell  of 
Iphur."—"  I  begin  to  perceive  It  myself,"  added  the  host  **  Let  us  pray,"  said  the  monkt 
;;.  &c  &c. 

Ippolito  traversed  the  streets  with  rapid  steps.  Evening  was  not  wholly  closed,  but  he 
mid  perceive  that  his  presence  everywhere  anticipated  the  solitude  of  night.  Children  fled 
om  their  sports  as  he  passed,  and  the  few  passengers  he  met  darted  eagerly  into  axK>ther  di- 
ction. The  influence  of  the  stranger  seemed  to  surround  him  like  the  spell  of  an  enchanter, 
inverting  every  human  being  he  met  into  a  silent  shadow,  and  making  him  a  shadow  to  them. 

It  was  then  he  felt  the  extent  of  his  misery — to  be  alone  on  eartb«-to  forget  the  Ian* 
lage  of  man — to  lose  the  vital  functions  of  naturO'—to  be  amerced  of  his  humanity— to 
id  "those  cords  of  man"  by  which  the  human  race  are  drawn  together,  relaxed  and 
ivered  by  a  power  that  was  not  death — to  feel,  like  the  Mexican  victims,  his  heart,  the 
At  o{  life  and  sensation,  taken  out  and  held  before  his  eyes,  yet  panting — to  die  mentally, 
it  still  feel  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  the  flesh.  A  deep  and  utter  desolation  shadowed 
rer  his  souL    He  loathed  life»  but  knew  not  hew  to  die.  ' 
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He  ttfll  oontfained  to  walk,  fWmi  mert  bopelenaen  of  rett  or  ihdtsr.  Night  arrived.  He 
lofterad  on,  without  approadiiiig  a  door  or  addrenbmp  an  IndlTiduaL  The  Mast  aeattered  hii 
dark  bafr— bis  ieet  began  to  iUter,  when  three  penont,  t nddenly  mrronnding  Um,  oonunandid 
bim,  in  the  name  of  the  moit  holy  Inquif  ition,  to  kMaw  them. 

Thif  was  expected,  yet  he  fslt  thnnderstmck  when  it  actually  arriTed.  To  as  halian  ear ' 
that  name  speaks  unutterable  things.  It  is  associated  in  their  imagination  with  every  idea  of 
horror  and  ruin — eternal  confinement— undisoorered  oblivkMi — solitary  and  languisiiing  death  i 
and  all  shadowed  over  with  a  mist  of  superstitious  ilsar,  such  as  the  fancy  beUeves  to  liofcr 
round  the  cave  of  an  enchanter,  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  peculiar  mysterioniness  of  ths 
proceedings  of  that  tribunal. 

Ippolito  looked  wildly  on  the  men,  and  half  drew  his  sword,  but  after  a  moment's  eonfllet 
folded  his  arms  and  followed  them.  At  this  period  the  Inquisition  was  not  so  folly  organlied  ia 
its  several  departments  and  motions,  as  it  has  since  been.  Its  principal  seats  were  then  Roae 
and  Naples.  In  the  other  cities  it  only  maintained  agents,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  eeenlir 
arm,  observed,  apprehended,  and  dispatched  their  several  oflRenders  to  ttie  principal  teats  ef 
the  office.  The  present  agent  at  Puzzoli  was  a  Signer  Oiberto  AngelUni,  a  man  of  fatteUgenet 
and  humanity. 

There  was  no  regular  prison  in  the  town,  but  the  number  of  suspected  persons  had  kteky 
increased  so  much,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  repafar  and  fortify  an  ancient  structure 
that  had  formeriy  been  a  Roman  fort,- and  which  stood  on  a  mole  on  the  western  shore^  whest 
waves  beat  against  its  hoary  bastions,  murmuring  sounds  of  woe  to  the  suflTerers  within. 

Thither  Ippolito  was  conducted.  At  another  hour  his  mind  would  have  thrilled  and  dilatei 
with  awe,  as  the  dark  features  of  his  prison  emerged  to  his  view  in  the  windings  of  hit  long 
approach  to  it  The  rude,  gigantic  portal,  of  a  form  elder  than  what  was  called  ancient  cen- 
turies back ;  the  long  perspective  of  arched  passages  over  which  the  torches  of  his  oondueton 
threw  a  flaring  and  shadowy  light,  (ringing  with  deep  red  the  tufts  of  weed  and  dusky  gnm 
that  wound  through  their  clifts,  and  showing  the  bold  irregular  shapings  and  fractures  of  tlufar 
unhewn  walls,  while  often,  as  he  passed  among  them,  he  caught  bright  glimpses  of  the  distant 
sea,  quivering  in  the  moonshine ;  or  of  the  sky,  whose  deep  clear  blue  was  strongly  HMvked 
by  the  black  indentures  of  the  walls,  whose  edges  it  spangled  with  stars  finer  than  points  ef 
dew ;  the  dark  habits,  the  gliding  steps,  and  the  muffled  visages  of  his  guard,  giving  afaMit  a 
visionary  solemnity  to  their  progress. 

They  arrived  at  length  at  a  larger  and  more  regular  apartment  of  the  building.  Ippottlo 
observed  in  its  dark  extent  grated  windows  and  arched  doors  that  bore  proofs  of  modem  v»- 
pair.  His  guard  here,  bowing  profoundly,  resigned  him  to  a  person  of  solemn  appearanef^ 
who  advanced  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  hall,  and  silently  Hghthig  a  torch  at  a  hm^ 
suspended  from  an  iron  chain  in  the  roo(  beckoned  to  Ippolito  to  follow  him. 

They  began  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  cold  wind,  issuing  from  a  thousand 
crevices,  chilled  Ippolito ;  yet  he  saw  neither  door  nor  window.  The  ascent  seemed  endless. 
His  conductor  glided  on  in  unbreathing  silence.  Ippolito  stopped.  The  man  stopped  also, 
by  way  of  inquiring  without  words,  the  reason  of  his  delay.  **  I  listen/'  said  Ippolite^  "hr 
the  relief  of  some  sound  beside  the  echo  of  my  own  steps.**  The  man  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
ns  if  to  convince  him  no  such  relief  was  to  be  expected,  and  then  glided  on  as  before.  They 
now  reached  an  arched  passage  where  guards,  fully  accoutred,  stalked  backwards  and  forwards, 
in  silenoe  also.  They  bowed  to  the  person  who  conducted  Ippolito,  but  at  him  did  not  eten 
direct  a  casual  glance.  The  sullen  habits  of  their  office  seemed  to  have  extinguished  all 
human  feeling,  even  curiosity,  the  last  that  might  be  supposed  to  linger  within  the  walla  of  an 
Inquisition. 

His  conductor  now  led  Ippolito  through  a  dark,  narrow  chamber  to  another  more  apadona 
but  equally  gloomy ;  and  lighting  a  lamp  attached  to  the  wall,  and  pointing  to  a  pallet  soareriy 
distinguishable  in  a  distant  recess,  silently  disappeared.  Ippolito  threw  himself  on  It,  aad 
reflecting  that  the  influence  of  the  stranger  was  excluded  here,  sunk  into  sleep. 
4  He  was  three  days  in  confinement  before  he  was'  summoned  to  attend  the  InquisitioB* 
During  that  period,  the  sditode  and  silenee  of  his  prison — the  noiseless  step  and  mute  visage 
of  Ms  guard— the  fow  and  monotonous  sounds  that  reached  him  ftom  withont— the  toll  of 
the  bell— the  chimes  of  the  night— ^tht  whispered  watchword  of  the  guard— and  the  hoerw 
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Mrfiiff  of  (he  na  at  the  Ibot  of  hb  tower— 4Md  trmfullSsed  hit  miiid,  and  pontad  In.  o  it  a 
ttifl  tiidiMlieiit  flMiaiicholy,  not  detUtate  of  vigour,  bat  utterly  distinct  from  ttemnen. 

On  the  third  day  he  was  conducted  to  Signer  AngeUini's  pretenoe.  Through  the  passages 
he  traversed,  he  perceived  daylight  gradually  diminishing,  from  the  tlikskness  of  the  walls  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  grated  apertures.  It  was  almost  twilight  when  they  reached  a  low  door. 
One  of  the  guard  touched  it  with  a  staff  he  held,  and  it  opened.  IppoUto  was  led  intoa  room, 
hong  with  black,  and  lighted  by  a  lamp.  The  inquisitor  and  his  secretary  were  seated  at  a 
table  at  the  upper  end.  The  guard  withdrew.  There  was  little  of  the  grim  formality  of  an 
foqii^torial  examination  observed,  save  that  Ippolito  was  seated  opposite  the  agent,  the 
prisoners  of  that  tribunal  not  being  permitted  to  stand  during  the  examination. 

When  the  faiquisitor  raised  his  eyes,  he  seemed  involuntarily  struck  with  Ippolito's  fom 
ind  expression ;  and  surveyed  his  wild  woe-tinted  countenanoe,  with  a  leelii^  Ippolito  thought 
proiord)ed  within  those  walls.  *'  Be  so  good,  cavaHer,**  said  he,  ''as  to  inform  me  whether 
JOB  bear  the  name  of  Montorio  ?"^**  I  did  not  know,"  said  Ippolito,  **  that  it  was  part  of  the 
bmiBess  of  this  office  to  inquire  the  name.**—"  In  this  case  it  is  necessary,*'  observed  the  in- 
qnUtor,  as  part  of  the  depositions  laid  before  us  refer  to  the  actions  of  a  person  named 
Ifontorio,  and  part  state  you  are  that  person ;  this  point,  therefore,  requfares  the  first  con- 
liderakion'*. 

Ippolito  had  beard  much  of  the  subtlety  of  the  proceedings  of  this  tribunal.  He  determined 
to  wike  no  concessions  he  could  avokl,  and  to  give  no  information  he  could  withhold.  "  b 
your  Information  be  accurate,**  said  he,  "  you  need  not  inquire  my  name  ;  if  It  be  not,  it  be- 
oones  you  to  seek  from  a  more  authentic  source.  I  shall  not  disclose  my  name." — "  I  must 
then  proeeed  as  if  you  had,**  said  the  inquisitor ;  **  that  is  the  rule  of  our  office  in  such  cases  ; 
but  I  nrast  observe,  few  are  thus  anxious  to  conceal  a  name  they  have  done  nothing  to  dis- 
bononr."— -'*  To  dishonour  it,**  said  Ippolito  with  dignity,  "  would  be  to  avow  it  in  such  a 
cause;  to  prostitute  it  to  the  refutation  of  absurd  and  malevolent  charges.**—'*  You  are  then 
acquriated  with  the  nature  of  the  charges  urged  against  you?**  said  the  inquisitor  with  sur- 
prfae.  "  How  is  it  possible  I  should  be  ignorant  of  them  ?"  said  Ippolito ;  they  assail  me  fromr 
every  month,  at  every  step.  The  solitude  of  deserts  and  the  sanctity  of  churches  protect  me 
in  vaia ;  they  pursue  me  in  society ;  they  haunt  me  alone ;  thc]^  have  poisoned  my  existence ; 
they  haw  subverted  my  peace,  almost  my  reason.** — "  If  you  were  conscions  of  innooenoe,** 
Hid  the  inquisitor,  "  why  did  you  not  apply  to  the  church  or  the  secular  power?  No  un« 
uSSmikag  person  can  be  thus  persecuted  with  impunity  in  a  civilized  countiy.** 

Ippolito  gnawed  his  lip,  and  was  silent  He  perceived  that  the  stranger,  with  the  ma- 
lignity and  art  of  a  demon,  had  snared  him  into  his  favourite  pursuit ;  that  he  had  involved 
khn  in  guilt,  which,  to.  conceal,  was  no  longer  possible,  and  to  avow,  in  such  a  country,  was 
btal. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Puzzoli  before?**  said  the  inquisitor.  "  Yes.**— "  Did  you  witness 
any  nmrkable  object  on  your  arrival  there?'*  Ippolito  hesitated.  The  question  was 
repeatsd.  **  I  saw  an  extraordinary  inscription  in  the  aisle  of  the  great  church.**—"  What 
was  the  reason  of  the  emotions  you  betrayed  on  beholding  it?'*—"  The  emotion  of  surprise 
was  too  natural  and  general  to  require  an  individual  to  assign  reasons  for  it ;  many  others 
ezpressed  the  same,  whom  I  do  not  see  here."—"  You  were  observed  to  use  some  remark- 
able words."—"  Were  my  words  then  noted  by  casual  observers?**  said  Ippolito,  shocked  and 
overwhelmed  at  this  discovery.  "  Those  around  you  were  not  casual  observers,"  said  Angel- 
iini;  "your  motions  and  your  expressions  have,  from  the  moment  of  your  quitting  Naples  to 
the  present,  and  for  some  preceding  time,  been  in  the  possession  of  the  holy  office.*' 

At  this  terrible  intimation  Ippolito  sunk  back  in  hb  seat  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands.  He 
fcH  like  a  man  who^  believing  he  has  eluded  the  pursuit  of  an  assassin,  traverses  a  long  and 
dreary  path  with  hope ;  and  just  as  he  approaches  its  termination,  perceives  that  his  pursuer  has 
only  sported  with  his  destruction— that  he  has  followed  him  step  by  step,  and  is  prepared  to 
■pring  on  him  as  he  reaches  the  last.  The  inquisitor  seemed  slightly  affected  by  his  appear- 
ttoe^  bat  renewed  the  examination. 

"  Had  you,**  said  he^  "ever  beheld  that  inscription  before?**  Ippolito,  within  whom  all' 
power  or  fanpulse  of  resistance  began  to  fail,  admitted  he  had.  "  When,  and  under  what  dr- 
onnstaaces  ?*'  said  the  inquisitor.  ^  IppoUto  hesitated,  but  was  too  dispirited  to  construct  aa 
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amwer,  till  the  questioo  was  repeated  with  wlemiiity.  "Ask  your  infiiniter  that*"  he  repSd^ 
<<  and  hii  answers  will  betray  another  ▼ietim  to  Ae  holy  office ;  his  eonfeswm  will  nnfoki  a 
horrible  tale.'*—"  He  has  ahneady  unfiilded  it,**  nid  the  inquisitor.  **  What !  is  it  possibie  that 
he  has  surrendered  hinself  to  the  judgments  of  the  church  ?  Has  he  diseloeed  the  mysteiysi 
his  iniquity  ?  Is  it  possibie  diat  a  rindication  awaits  me  ?"— **  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?"  laii 
the  inquisitor ;  "  tiiere  appears  somei  mistake  here." — Of  whom  !"  said  IppoUto,  with  lehe. 
mence ;  "  of  the  evil  one  that  haunts  and  troubles  me ;  of  him  who  has  blasted  my  existeBis— 
wiio  has  defiled  my  conscience  with  horrid  tboofhta— who  has  hunted  me  irom  soeiety,  mi 
chased  me  into  the  talons  of  the  Inquisitioo.**— **  You  speak  then  of  one  I  am  a  stranger  Ifl^* 
said  the  ioquisitor ;  **  my  informer  was  an  individual  of  unqueetiooable  innocence.'*—*'  It  ii 
impossible,  said  Ippolito^  **  he  could  not  have  obtained  his  information  if  he  were;  BSMiwt 
agents  were  witnesses  of  the  transaction.*' — **  Have  a  care,"  said  the  inquisitor.  "  If  it  W 
impossible  that  a  witness  could  be  innocent;  what  are  we  to  think  of  you  T* — **  You  coafoMi^ 
you  overwhelm  me,"  said  Ippolito ;  **  is  this  an  examination  ?  I  say,  whatever  g«ik  is  np 
posed  to  be  attached  to  me  the  person  who  infermed  you  of  it  must  partake;  for  whem  1  mi 
an  agent  he  was  the  same ;  if  he  is  innocent,  I  must  be  innocent  also." — **  Yen  aecost  bm 
lu^stly,"  said  Angelhni ;  **  I  extort  no  ooncessioos,  I  equivocate  myself  into  no  unhappy  nusli 
confidence ;  I  desire  to  abide  by  the  plain  and  direct  meaning  of  your  words.  And  to  eon- 
vinoe  you  of  the  candour  of  my  proceedings,  I  give  you  to  understand  that  the  ehaiges 
exhibited  against  you  are  of  so  important  a  nature,  that  nothing  but  the  moat  irwfrayhia 
<ioeuments  should  substantiate  or  refute  them ;  I  have  therefore  compelled  the  peraenal  attead* 
ance  of  the  principal  witnesses,  who  are  not  yet  arrived.  This  I  inform  you  of  lest  yen  shaali 
be  terrified  into  a  confession,  on  the  usual  apprehension  instilled  by  inquisitors.— that  thty  He 
idready  in  possession  of  everything  which  confession  can  inform  them  oL  You  have  now  tiaa 
to  arrange  your  thoughts,  and  prepare  your  defiance.  I  only  wished,  by  this  private  inqairy^ 
to  discover  if  yon  had  any  wish  to  be  spared  the  shame  of  involuntary  confession,  and  beiag 
<M}nfronted  with  positive  testimony.  You  may  retire ;  I  lament  your  apparent  obstinafli.  •  I 
warn  you — you  have  to  do  with  a  tribunal  with  whom  the  heroics  of  afiected  defiance  M 
■avail  just  as  little  as  the  sullen  retreat  of  an  universal  and  positive  negation." 

Touched  by  this  open  address,  and  wrong  by  the  thought,  that  tlie  only  senfa'naaat  efoitha 
generous  seemed  to  Iwve  for  him  was  a  doubtful  compassion,  Ippolito  would  have  pinand.  aal 
appealed,  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  guard,  on  a  signal,  unperoeived  but  by  themselves^  advanced 
to  reconduct  him  to  his  apartment,  and  the  inquisitor  and  his  secretary  silently  vaniihed  is 
the  obscurity  oMhe  chamber. 

He  was  led  back  to  to  his  solitary  tower,  where  he  had  abundant  leisure  for  the  prspMt- 
tion  the  inquisitor  had- recommended  to  him,  but  he  had  now  no  resolution  for  it ;  liis  inad 
was  weary  with  misery;  his  powers,  weakened  by  continued  sufferance,  were  now  relaxed ti 
that  frame  Which,  out  of  great  events  and  ample  ranges  of  view,  selects  only  the  reeaet  and 
proximate  points,  and  dwells  on  them  with  minute  partiality.  Of  his  various  and  omviki 
life,  he  only  remembered  and  revolved  his  conference  with  the  inquintor.  But  bf  wkat 
means  the  stranger  could  reveal  the  transactions  at  Naples,  without  acknowledge  hins^ 
as  a  principal,  or  any  other  person  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  conjectured  in  vsiik. 
Yet  even  this  state  of  uneasy  debility  and  helpless  fear  was  not  utterly  without  relief  Th* 
varying  colours  of  the  sky  and  aspects  of  the  ocean,  the  wild  scenery  of  rocks  and.ndoe 
that  indented  the  bold  curvings  of  the  riiore,  and  the  endless  varieties  their  shapes  aad 
hues  underwent,  from  the  transitions  of  morn  to  noon,  of  evening  to  moonlight,  with  imper- 
<;eptible  gradations,  too  soft  for  the  quaintest  pencil  or  most  curious  eyq  to  follow— all  thsM 
were  with  him  in  his  prison.  The  influence  of  the  stranger  could  not  change  the  etamal 
forms  of  nature,  nor  prevent  thdr  gleaming  through  the  high  grated  window  of  his  towen 
At  intervals,  he  even  perused  the  fragaaents  of  Cyprian's  strange  story,  which  had  been  spaved 
in  the  seardi  he  underwent  on  his  entraooe  into  the  Inquisition. 

As  long  as  the  feintest  ray  of  light  trembled  over  the  water  or  the  shore.  Ippolito  liogerd 
at  his  casement,  studiously  confining  his  thoughts  to -external  objects,  pleased  even  to  obsern 
the  distant  tokens  of  involuntary  sympathy  that  were  paid  to  his  situattoa  or  its  inagined 
tenant ;  to  observe  the  fishermen  pausing  on  their  oars,  as  they  glided  round  the  vast  pn- 
jectiog  bvttressea  that  propped  the  rook  oa  which  his  tower  was  perehed»  and  abike  theo 
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heads,  as  thiey  tberew  a  scarce  peroeptiiile  gUmce  at  its  steep  and  hapaasable  height.  When 
the  guard  silently  lit  bis  nightly  lamp,  Ippolito,  producing  his  manuscripts,  would  pore  over 
them  with  unrelaxed  attention,  not  to  procure  pleasure,  but  to  ezdade  pain.  Yet  some  of 
these  excited  his  sympathy,  eiLhausted  as  it  was  with  personal  claims.  They  marked  out  regu^ 
lar  periods  of  life  as  well  as  passion,  and  therefore  conciliated  a  degree  of  substantial  sympathy 
and  vivid  belief,  not  always  accorded  or  sought  in  such  performances. 

In  the  fragments  he  now  perused,  the  writer  seemed  to  have  exhausted  every  drop  of  the 
bitterest  draught  ever  held  to  the  pale  lip  of  human  affliction — disappointed  passion.  She 
seemed  to  delight  herself  with  imagining  the  last  distress  that  could  be  now  inflicted  or  with- 
held—that of  separation  from  the  object  she  had  loved  in  vain.  Whether  this  separation  was 
Tolantary  or  compulsive,  imaginar}'  or  real,  could  not  be  discovered  from  the  lines  themselves ; 
bot,  to  Ippolito,  they  seemed  like  the  struggles  of  weak  resolution  (such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  linger  in  the  breast  of  a  vestal  crazed  with  love),  torturing  Itself  with  more  last  looks  at  an 
object  it  could  not  accomplish,  and  could  not  renounce.  The  first  of  these  fragments  appeared 
an  attempt  to  blend  the  warmth  of  passion  with  that  of  devotion.  Yet  the  passion  was  neither 
lanctified,  nor  the  devotion  softened,  by  the  union. 


lis  put !  my  anguishM  heart  prodaima 

This  mortal  conflict  o'er ; 
This  silence  apeaks  vrh»t  words  can't  tell  i 

We  part  to  meet  uo  more. 

Do  not,  I  pray  thre,  ahed  one  tear. 

Let  no  »igrh  reach  my  cheek, 
Or  my  o'er  htboured  sense  will  fail. 

My  o*er-franght  heart  wQl  break. 


I*ve  wound  my  fihiting  emirate  high* 
And  struggled  hard  for  breath ; 

Oh,  let  me  bear  away  this  smile 
To  deck  the  face  of  death. 

Is  it  not  Bpar,  the  blessed  hour, 
When,  fleshly  aufllpring  o*er, 

We*Il  glow  with  spirits*  sinless  loTes, 
We*u  meet  to  piurt  no  more  f 


Bnt  who  can  tell  the  last  farewell  of  passion  ?  It  appeared  impossible  to  hear  fh>m  thi» 
ralrlect  Her  mind  seemed  fixed  on  a  point,  from  which  the  object  never  lessened  to  her 
view.  The  next  denoted  a  state  of  mind  strange  and  rare ;  it  was  that  in  which  all  the  cor* 
poreal  parts  of  love  have  evaporated,  and  only  the  spirit  lingers  behind  to  mourn  over  the 
Teoafais  in  which  the  decay  of  passion  is  lamented,  not  as  a  cessation,  but  a  source  of  woe,  in 
which  the  total  decline  of  feelings,  which  have  already  begun  to  wax  cold  and  hopeless,  is  anti- 
dpated^-in  which  the  "  loosing  of  the  silver  cord  and  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,"  is 
opected  with  an  anguish,  which  the  loss  of  acknowledged  calamity  can  scarcely  be  believed 
to  inspire,  except  in  the  visionary  mind  of  love. 

Good  nkht,  good  night,  my  journey  ends. 

The  night-shades  are  closing  fast; 
Bm  «m  faint  ray  prokmeTB  the  light, 
,  Nor  long  shall  that  faint  ray  last. 

Stni,  sdll  while  it  gleams,  mast  my  steps  pursue, 

Still  rove  by  that  witching  ray  ; 
Bat  not  long  shall  T  follow  the  false  path  it  pointa, 

Bvtast  long  shall  the  wanderer  atray. 

Ibht  19ie  land«cai)e  no  more,  thoa  fairy  beam, 

Bat  iiide  in  the  face  of  the  west ; 
Aad  let  all  be  cold  as  the  bed  of  aiy  home, 

And  dark  as  the  night  of  my  rei»t. 

For  when  mine  eye  riews  thy  meteor  sheen. 

The  way's  long:  toil  seems  won, 
Aad  h^pe*B  qaick  pulse  wakes  my  withered  heart. 

And  wy  failing  steps  urge  on. 

3Vni  vanamed  one,  on  whom  while  I  gaze. 

Mine  eyes  swim  in  dews  of  delight ; 
lis  HtMU  art  my  lone  way's  eettiag  star, 

la  solitude  and  night. 

Bat  thou  whose  ere  lit  my  early  hn^. 

Come,  witness  its  last  gleam  o'er ; 
Come,  catch  the  least,  weak,  struggling  sigh 

Of  the  heart  that  can  love  no  more. 

Tor  I  raise  my  eyes  to  that  madding  form. 

That  once  made  their  senses  fail ; 
And  I  twine  my  languid  arm  in  thine. 

And  nnchang'd  is  my  cheek  so  pale. 


And  that  softened  tone,  to  which  rapture  danced. 

Its  nameless  spell  is  o'er; 
And  that  eye,  to  whoae  beam  the  day  was  pale, 

Darts  firo  and  ma4ncss  no  more. 

It  is  not  that  thou  art  less  lovely,  love. 

Or  less  briuht  thy  noontide  high  ; 
Hie  sense  still  might  bask  in  thy  sonny  cheek,. 

The  soul  still  be  lit  by  tbine  eye. 

But  I  am  enld,  and  a  deathly  chill 

0*er  each  froaen  feeling  creeps; 
And  oold,  the  flow  of  the  fervid  fails, 

And  hoah'd  the  loadeat  sleeps. 

The  master-hand  wakes  their  song  no  more, 

Aad  their  sound  of  accord  is  low ; 
And  my  wearied  pulse  is  dead  to  pain. 

And  my  fevered  heart  beats  slow. 

Then  wonder  not  that  my  sighs  are  stillM, 
And  the  cold  tear  conceals  in  mine  eye ; 

Tie  nature  fails  when  paaaioa  fades ; 
And  love  only  witii  life  can  die. 

For  I  have  lived  till  each  lost  hour 
Has  floated  down  passion's  stream. 

And  lov*d  till  Heaven 'a  immortal  light 
Was  quenched  in  tUy  brighter  beam. 

My  time,  my  health,  my  mind,  my  peace, 

W  ere  tribute  to  its  sway ; 
And  when  each  humbler  offering  fail'd, 

1  pined  my  lif^  away. 
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TImb  wonder  not*  aiy  boarf  s  lo«C  hope. 
At  its  MaBtr4  ho«M«  weak ; 

But  reed  tbe  cewe  in  aiy  Mmken  eye. 
In  ny  wiin  and  woe-tttined  eheek. 


Bat  ahoaldit  ttoa  approach  tiM  . 

Where  fluttering  life  is  stayed. 
To jpoer  its  iMt  li>ok  on  thy  Uam, 

Ot  for  thy  peace  to  pkad. 


Mav  I  BoC  at  that  hour,  whe*  aager  b  doMb, 

My  heart's  deep  woend  naCold  j 
Oh,  may  it  not  fall  fioni  ny  dying  lip 

fiiat  tale  of  honor  nnlold  I 


Oh  no,  for  ere  then  will  the  ine  aerre  b« 
Tliat  aluNild  raise  ay  closing  eye ; 

And  all  that  would  proaspt  my  trenihiiag 
BbaU  be  hnshed  as  its  last  few  sigh. 


But  the  tranquillity  promised  by  the  farewell  to  passion  was  mere  temporizing  She  itt 
lingered  over  tbe  remembrance,  and  endeavoured  to  describe'  the  desolation  of  life,  after  li 
spring  and  hope  are  extinguished  for  et er.  Compared  to  her  former  feelings,  those  she  wh 
now  possessed  with  appeared  like  those  of  a  departed  spirit  hovering  over  the  deserted  abodi 
and  memory  of  its  human  agency.  Her  love  darted  a  spent  and  feeble  ray  through  mlit  ud 
vapour.     Its  direction  was  unaltered,  but  its  lustre  gone. 


There  was  a  ray  that  lit  my  life. 
It  has  sunk  in  tbe  weet  so  pale ; 

And  ooce  ere  mine  eyes  timt  sight  mifht  see^ 
I  lioped  tlieir  sense  might  fail. 

There  was  a  path  of  pleaaantneis 
In  which  1  was  spelled  to  stray ; 

I  would  I  had  died  ere  I  lost  that  path. 
Though  wild  and  lorn  my  way. 

There  was  a  roice  which  did  diseonrse 
Sweet  music  to  mine  ear ; 


And  (eh  that  I  lire  to  bear  mine  own) 
That  voice  I  no  more  most  hear. 

Tbe  ray  that  lit  my  life  is  sunk. 
The  voice  is  stopped  with  sand ; 

And  o'er  that  path  forbid,  bich  HeaveA 
Doth  ware  a  flaming  brand. 

And  I  moftwend  my  way  alone. 
Despair's  last  curse  to  prove ; 

Topine  o*er  passion's  vanished  dream. 
To  live,  yet  not  to  love. 


But  these  pursuits  soon  failed  to  diversify  tbe  monotony  of  confinement.  The  repontf 
solitude  soon  degenerated  into  apathy — listless,  depressing  apathy.  He  began  to  remit  ttl 
habits  of  watching  at  the  window  for  objects — of  taking  the  exercise  the  limits  fd  his  aput- 
ment  allowed — of  making  those  petty  provisions  against  utter  vacancy,  that  every  one  lukes 
on  the  first  apprehensions  of  it,  but  which  gradually  decline  as  its  infiucnce  increases. 

Dreading  the  total  enervation  of  mind  arid  body,  which  tbe  progress  of  this  tiabit  meniced, 
he  almost  welcomed  his  second  summons  to  attend  the  inquisitor.  There  are  few  who  eodd 
imagine  such  a  message  would  communicate  joy;  but  Ippolito  longed  for  the  sound  of  a  hunuui 
voice^for  the  excitement  which  human  conference  supplies.  He  longed  to  try  the  powers  oi 
his  mind  and  the  organs  of  speech,  to  the  exercise  of  which  confinement  had  made  him  alooit 
a  stranger.  Tlie  shadows  that  silently  presented  him  food  and  light  at  stated  boon  bad 
nothing  of  human  but  the  shape. 

He  was  again  conducted,  in  utter  silence,  to  the  same  apartment,  from  which  be  agiln 
found  the  light  of  day  excluded  at  noon,  and  supplied  by  torches,  which  shed  their  saooU 
tiering  and  funeral  light  on  darker  hangings  and  sterner  visages  than  he  had  seen  on  the 
former  examination. 

The  depositions  which  Angellini  had  collected  had  appeared  to  him  so  momentous  sad 
extraordinary,  that  he  had  applied  for  assistants  from  the  holy  office  at  Naples,  whidi  ners 
granted,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  more  full  and  deliberate  report  of  the  charges  against  Uf 
prisoner,  before  he  was  referred  to  the  supreme  cognizance  of  the  tribunal  iA  that  city.  Tliero 
was  more  of  form  on  this  occasion  than  the  preceding ;  and  more  of  that  appalling  prepantkiD, 
that  dark  pomp  of  mystery  and  fear — quaint  habits,  mute  assistants,  silent  signals,  and  whis- 
pered consultations,  by  which  the  office  obtain  an  influence  over  the  firmest  minds,  ntteriy 
distinct  from  the  sense  of  the  awe  of  their  authority,  or  the  uprightness  and  ability  of  their 
proceedings. 

The  examination,  which  lasted  six  hours,  consisted  entirely  of  questions  drawn  frm 
the  various  depositions  made  before  the  inquisitors,  relative  to  Ippolito's  supposed  oharacter 
and  movements,  both  before  and  after  he  quitted  Naples.  Ippolito,  collecting  the  ntmort 
energy  of  his  mind,  and  inwardly  not  displeased  at  the  trial  of  it  to  which  he  was  summoned^ 
at  first  objected,  in  a  moderate,  but  earnest  manner,  to  the  process  of  the  examination.  He 
demanded  the  names  of  his  accusers.  He  was  informed  it  was  totally  contrary  to  the  practices 
of  the  institution  to  declare  them.  He  then  demanded  a  copy  of  the  accusations,  and  time  to 
prepare  a  refutation  of  them.  He  was  told  with  this  also  it  was  impossible  to  comply ;  that  ff 
the  charges  urged  against  him  were  groundless,  no  length  of  deliberation  was  requisite  for 
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■  to  diiclaliii  fliMi ;  and  If  tbej  w«re  Joit,  the  lew  evasion  and  delay  in  admitting  tKem  tli» 
Itter ;  so  that  in  either  case  a  eatcgorieal  aAnnative  or  negative  was  aU  that  was  expected 
m  him.  This  was  the  sentence  of  the  Neapolitan  assessors ;  but  on  the  representation  of, 
igeffini,  they  eonsented  to  let  tlie  depositions  relative  to  which  be  was  eiamfaied  be  read  to 
Im  before  they  proceeded. 

Ippolito  listened  to  them  with  a  solicitude  which  even  his  dangeront  and  disastrous  sitna- 
jM  Mold  not  repress,  to  learn  the  various  ophiions  and  conjeetures  excited  by  conduct  so 
Strasrdinary  as  his  had  been.  Nor  could  he  even  resist  the  visionary  vanity  that  inflated 
te»  whfle  he  heard  himself  mentioned  as  a  being  whose  character  and  purposes  were  only  to 
lilmown  by  fearful  conjecture — who  moved  before  the  eyes  of  men  in  a  cloud  of  mystery* 
Inoffa  which  they  only  caught  passing  glimpses  of  a  form  and  movements  more  than  human* 
Hie  information  laid  before  the  holy  office  of  his  conduct  while  in  Naples  appeared  to  be  tho 
eitlmony  of  men  who  had  watched  it  with  wonder  and  suspicion,  but  without  saoriflcing 
sltber  their  judgment  or  their  senses.  They  stated  generally  that  he  l»ad  been  observed  to 
vinder  out  at  night  unattended,  frequently  with  gestures  of  gloomy  distraction ;  to  prooeed  ta 
I  certain  spot  where  he  was  met  by  a  person  of  extraordinary  appearance ;  that  almost  imme- 
Uttdy  on  each. meeting  they  both  dteappeared,  nor  could  the  minutest  search  discover  a 
nee  of  their  persons,  or  their  direction,  fit>m  that  moment.  To  this  extraordinary  circum^ 
tince  they  added  no  fantastic  comment  nor  wild  exaggeration,  but  they  strongly  noticed  tho 
bvions  and  consequential  alteration  in  the  count's  temper,  habits,  and  pursuits,  which,  from 
eing  gay  and  open,  had  become  severe,  unsocial,  and  gloomy.  In  addition  to  these,  were 
IS  Informations  communicated  by  the  servant  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Naples,  and 
le  peasant  he  had  seen  at  Bellano.  These  were  as  monstrous  as  fear,  falsehood,  and  super- 
itioQS  malevolence  could  make  them. 

The  wretch  whose  folly  had  betrayed  him  at  Celano,  and  whom  he  had  afterwards  for* 
iven,  and  condescended  to  vindicate  himself  to  when  they  met  in  the  deserted  inn  at  Bellano, 
afted  to  the  Inquisition — '*  That  his  master  was  a  sorcerer ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
xittce  him  to  his  iniquitous  art ;  that  he  had  fled  from  him  to  avoid  his  persecutions ;  that 
ley  had  afterwards  met  in  that  untenanted  house  whither  the  count  had  resorted  to  confer 
ith  the  spirits  that  were  known  to  possess  it ;  that  supernatural  voices  had  called  him  from 
ma  to  room,  and  shapes  of  unimaginable  horror  had  crossed  and  overshadowed  him ;  that 
vrlfied  at  a  situation  which  no  human  courage  could  sustain,  he  had  swooned ;  and  just 
efnre  his  senses  forsook  him,  had  seen  Montorio  sinking  in  a  fiery  cloud  through  a  chasm  in 
IS  floor,  from  which  a  host  of  huge  black  hands,  armed  with  claws  of  griffins,  were  extended 
)  receive  him."  The  peasant  whom  he  hod  met  when  wandering  round  the  building, 
eposJMi  that  **  he  had  seen  him  assume  different  forms  while  he  spoke  with  him  ;  that  at  the 
Dd  of  their  conference  he  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  highest  turret  of  the  buildii^g,  where  he 
ppeared  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  who  breathed  fire,  whose  feet  were  cleft  into  talons,  and 
rboie  mane  scattered  lightnings ;  that  goading  this  terrific  courser  with  a  large  serpent  he 
dd  in  his  hand,  both  disappeared,  leaving  a  train  of  bluish  light  behind  them.'*  If  this 
iformatien  proved  anything,  it  proved  that  he  had  not  entered  the  building  at  all.  The 
M)Qisitors  crossed  themselves  with  devout  horror  as  they  listened  to  it,  and  Angellini  hardly 
^nrressed  a  smile  that  struggled  with  indignation  and  pity. 

^npolito  observed,  with  astonishment,  tl^at  not  an  article  of  this  information  had  been  sup- 
lied  by  the  stranger ;  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  the  terrible  transactions  of  the  vault  at 
eples,  which  he  believed  had  been  divulged  by  him  to  the  Inquisition,  and  would  have  con- 
Ituted  the  subject  of  his  examination.  As  it  appeared,  however,  it  must  be  partially  known 
>  tbem  by  the  process  of  the  first  examination,  of  which  the  subject  had  been  the  recognition 
the  faiscription,  he  concluded  that  its  present  suppression  was  only  a  device  of  inquisitorial 
Artlety,  which  concealed  the  extent  of  information,  in  order  either  to  lead  to  it  by  a  chain  of 
idence  it  would  afterwards  be  impossible  to  retrace  or  disentangle,  or  to  anticipate  it  by 
aSnsioos  drawn  from  the  prisoner  in  the  course  of  examination.  He  resolved  therefore  to 
Ifeit  nothing  but  what  they  already  possessed,  of  which  its  absurdity  was  the  easiest  refti- 
Uon. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  depositions  he  was  solemnly  exhorted  to  confess  by  the  principal 
laisitor.    *<  What  have  I  to  confess  ?**  said  Ippolito ;  **  what  mockery  of  equitable  Inreftiga- 
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tloo  it  this?  Yon  urge  aocmatiooi  too  monstrooB  for  tho  oredolity  of  an  idiot;  and  joii  hagf^ 
by  affooting  to  believe  them,  to  impoie  their,  belief  on  one  whose  conscience  and  memoiy  dih 
a^ow  them,  to  malie  him  doubt  the  testimony  of  hisvensesand  the  events  of  his  oivn  rilifmoii, 
or  to  lead  him  in  the  fictitious  heat  of  vindication  from  imaginary  charges  to  the  veatlMjSf 
real  ones.*'    (At  this  ill-timed  observation  he  saw  the  inquisitors  exchange  looks  of  gria  in* 
telttgenoe:  but  he  was  exasperated,  not  checked  by  it,  and  hurried  on.}-—"  Confessiaal  of 
what  use  were  confession  to  me  now  ?    If  I  should  even  convince  you  of  my  Innocence,  eia 
you  restore  to  me  its  purity  and  its  praise  ?    Can  you  restore  it  to  me  without  suspicky^  ud 
without  reproach  ?    Impossible  1    He  who  has  once  entered  your  walls  never  can  regaio  thi 
estimation  of  society— never  can  regain  his  own  confidence  and  honest  pride.     Whether  as- 
quitted  or  convicted,  it  matters  not ;  he  is  held  in  the  invisible  chains  of  suspicion  for  lift; 
tiie  damps  and  dews  of  his  dungeon  form  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  around  him  lor  em: 
the  shadow  of  your  walls  darkens  over  him  like  a  curse.     Of  what  avail  would  confession  juts 
me  ?    It  cannot  recall  the  past — it  cannot  unmake  me  a  priBoner  of  the  Inquisition.    Ysv 
dreadfol  policy  can  neither  reverse  its  proceedings  nor  remedy  its  evils ;  it  rashes  thrash 
aodety,  confounding,  subverting,  and  trampling ;  but  it  cannot  pause  to  raise  or  repair  |  sad 
if  it  couki  it  were  in  vain.    The  wounds  it  inflicts  are  mental,  and  therefore  cannot  beksaled; 
the  brand  impressed  by  irons  red  from  the  furnace  of  superstition,  can  never  be  eflaosd,  sod 
ache  at  every  breath  of  heaven.     No  reputation  of  habitual  innocence,  no  actual  endence  if 
universal  integrity,  can  protect  your  victims.     A  single  suspicion,  a  whisper,  a  look,  can  iuk 
them  from  the  height  of  human  excellence  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition;  themoit 
abject  villain  may  blast  and  destroy  the  most  exalted  of  mankind.    Though  unassailable  eWf* 
where  to  the  view,  the  most  trivial  of  his  motions,  the  very  heel  of  his  moral  frame,  msf  bi 
reached  by  the  shaft  of  clandestine  malignity,  and  the  wound  is  mortal.     Of  what  servieiii 
acquittal  to  such  a  man  ?^s  the  world  into  which  he  returns  the  same  as  that  he  qnittsd? 
No ;  while  he  slept  in  the  lethargy  of  confinement,  the  vestal  fire  of  his  hononr,  wlueb  it 
was  the  business  of  his  life  to  guard,  has  gone  out,  and  he  sees  its  ashes  scattered  and  twpisd 
on.     How  are  these  evils  to  be  anticipated  by  confession  ?     Ck)nfes8ion  itself  isanongiBeif 
mental  torture,  which  none  but  an  inquisitor  would  use ;  it  is  possessing  yourselves^.oadar  ths 
name  of  religious  authority,  of  the  means  of  gratifying  carnal  and  selfish  curiosity.    It  if 
where  your  natural  forces  have  failed  to  lurk  in  the  house  of  superstition,  and  enter  ia  dii> 
honourable  triumph.     The  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  purest  lives  cannot  bear  this  vivtml 
scrutiny.     There  is  no  human  being  fully  known  to  another ;  it  is  only  by  partial  igaorsBet 
that  mutual  esteem  is  preserved.     To  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  the  friend  of  his  sool,  to  hk 
own  conncioosness  and  recollection,  a  man  will  not  dare  to  reveal  every  thought  that  viriti  hk 
mind,  there  are  some  which  he  almost  hopes  are  concealed  from  the  Deity.     When  a  oma 
exhibits  his  mind,  he  shows  you  a  city,  whose  public  waliis  and  palaces  are  ostentaJtioosiy  dii* 
played,  while  its  prisons,  its  cages  of  unclean  birds,  its  hold  of  foul  and  hidden  evil,  ars  eoB> 
eealed;  or  he  exhibits  it  as  he  would  the  sovereign  of  that  city,  when  he  stands  oaAi 
l^nnaclc  of  his  pride,  and  looks  round  on  the  ample  prospect  of  his  own  magnificence,  pot  ai 
when  he  flies  from  the  resort  of  men,  and  herds  with  the  beasts;  when  his  power  it  Isit  is 
degradation,  and  his  form  buried  in  brutality.  J 

"  And  why  confess  to  you  '  What  claim  have  you  from  nature  or  from  confidence  itf  ^  ' 
demand — or  do  you  ground  it  upon  the  absence  of  all?  Are  we  to  repose  in  yea  alntf^ 
withheld  from  all  mankind  besides,  because  you  have  less  motive  of  solicitude,  leas  ebinl* 
confidence,  less  power  or  wish  of  sympathy  than  all  mankind  ?  Are  you  like  the  ocean,  Itkl' 
gulf  in  silence  and  darkness  the  treasures  intended  to  be  shared  with  affection  and  sgrnpiAV? 
Is  confidence  like  the  ebony,  the  growth  of  subterrene  darkness,  the  nursling  of  a  dungcsa? 
No  ;  it  is  your  greedy,  furtive,  serpent  curiosity,  that  longs  to  wind  itself  about  the  trss  d 
knowledge;  'tis  the  ambition  of  a  fiend,  counterfeiting  the  aspirations  of  an  angel ;  liketltf 
impure  priests  of  a  pagan  idol,  ye  love  to  prey  on  violated  purity,  that  aa  yet  has  uttff 
sacrificed  to  nature  or  to  passion,  and  to  call  it  a  right  of  religion.*' 

He  would  have  proceeded^  for  the  inquisitors  listened  with  the  most  unrelaxed  GompoMW** 
but  Aogellini,  shocked  at  his  impetuosity,  that  offended  without  advantage,  interrupted  W^ 
by  observing  with  severity,  **  That  a  vague  and  rhapsodical  declamation  was  no  defence  ;.tib^ 
a  definite  eharge  had  been  read  in  his  ears,  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  listen  to  his  viv 
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awHftn  s  thai  «i  tiM  wild  wprtMioM  b«  had  VMd,  bo  eomtrmtioa  eould  be  |Mit  that  eonkt 
taDd  either  to  the  infbrmation  of  bii  ezamineri,  or  hit  own  exculpation.**  This  wm  said  whh 
l|»  beMf«lent  inteBtlon  of  dlnlpating  the  iajnrioiiff  hilwenees  that  mlgfat  be  drawn  from  the 
mHUm  weheaeoee  with  whioh  he  poured  oat  Us  thoughti. 

<•  yindieatton,"  repeated  Montorio,  ^  fhmn  what?  From  eharyee  ]roQ  do  not,  yon  cannot 
eharget  of  which  my  preaent  dtnatloo  la  the  ItaUeat  rafotailon.  Who  can  believe 
powcn  aa  they  aionbe  to  bm  to  belonf  to  a  behif  whom  they  themielvei  hold  in 
and  dmifeoQa  ?  If  I  poaiOM  theae  powera,  why  do  I  not  exerelae  them  ibr  my 
eiM  praeerfAtion?  If  I  ean  remove  the  barriera  of  nature,  and  aport  with  the  oppoaitioo  of 
the  eiementa,  why  am  I  here  ?  Have  I  more  pleaaare  in  terrifyhig  a  aoKtary  peasant  than  la 
■ificatiny  myaelf  from  peraeeatioa  and  danger?  ¥niy  do  I  not  momt  in  flames?  Why  do 
I  Mt  eleave  yoar  walla  at  this  moment  ?  Do  these  powers  desert  their  possessor  at  hb  boar 
rfnaad  aleoe?  No ;  it  is  impossible  you  can  be  thus  deceived;  no  habits  of  suspicion  and 
l%otry  could  reduce  minds  to  such  a  level  in  judgment ;  it  is  impossible  such  weak  Instro- 
ooold  impel  yoa  to  distrust  the  experienee  of  your  senses,  the  course  of  nature,  and 
shsuld  be  more  unquestioned  than  either— the  honour  of  a  noble  house  *  No ;  your  in- 
ond  your  infbrmation  are  of  a  higher  daas  i  tis  no  dream  of  a  lying  menial  that  haa 
hiMght  me  here."— **  You  are  conseioas,  then,  of  aome  more  important  causes  which  the 
ha^  oAee  have  had  for  theb-  proceedings  relative  to  you,**  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors.  **  I 
did  Mi  say  so,**  said  the  prisoner.     •*  You  implied  it."  Siiid  the  inquisitor. 

At  this  observation  a  new  object  rushed  on  Montorio's  mind,  that  of  turning  his  defence 
lito  an  aocuaation.     He  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  against  the  evidence  of  his 
diik  porsuits  they  were  possessed  of;  all  that  eonld  he  done  was  to  make  their  confession 
filial,  if  possible,  to  the  minister  of  evil  who  had  betrayed  and  destroyed  him.     The  terrors  ' 
•ad  dangers  of  the  fate  that  probably  awaited  his  confession  disappeared  when  ho  thought  of 
Uaioemy  trembling  before  the  same  tribunal  with  himself;  his  visionary  person  and  claims 
•itiMr  redaoed  to  a  definite  and  vulnerable  snbstance,  or  analyzed  and  dispersed  to  their  ori- 
ginal alement     His  natural  vehemence,  hia  curiosity,  his  despair  of  exclusive  vindication, 
iBfod  him  together  to  this  bold  movement.     The  toils  that  invested  him  he  could  neither  rend 
aae  noraveL  bat,  with  a  lion-bound,  he  broke  a  way  and  bore  them  with  him. — "  I  am  con- 
aeioos,*  aaid  he,  in  a  firm  tone,  **  that  other  and  more  momentous  information  has  thrown  me 
liAi  the  prisona  of  the  Inquisition ;  but  I  am  also  conscious  that  he  who  supplied  that  infor- 
liliiii  ia  djred  a  thousandfold  more  black  and  deep  In  its  implications  than  I  am.     If  there  be 
pQt^  he  has  been  the  framer,  the  prompter,  the  minister  of  it.     Summon  him  here.  If  you 
eiK    Confront  me  with  him.     Let  his  buniness  be  unfolded  with  a  solemn  and  deliberate 
When  we  stand  as  criminals  together,  then  will  I  speak,  and  tell  a  tale  that  shall 
yoareouls.     Till  then  I  shall  only  speak  to  arraign  the  justice  of  the  procedure  that 
treats  a  supposed  oflTender  as  a  criminal,  and  an  actual  one  as  innocent.      He  could  not  accuso 
ns without  condemning  himself.     Why  is  he  not  then  here  along  with  me?     Can  he  alone, 
like  the  MesnineAn  assassin,  stab  invisible  and  unpunished  ?     Can  he  only  shake  oflT  the  viper 
ef  Wfeery  from  his  hand,  and  feel  no  hurt?    Can  he,  like  the  fhbolous  ferryman,  convey  sculs 
Uthe  infernal  regions,  yet  never  enter  them  himself?** 

Aogellini  again  interrupted  him,  to  ansure  him  the  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  this  cha- 
Irtar  were  totally  erroneous ;  that  he  was  an  Innocent  Individual,  who  had  not  even  a  per- 
IM  knowledge  of  Montorio.  and  whose  only  motive  In  giving  Information  to  the  holy  office 
*m  a  disinterested  seiil  for  the  entholin  fiilth.     Montorio  persisted,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 

*ost  emphatic  assertions  of  his  positive  guilt **  He  Is  a  sorcerer,**  said  he. — *'  He  is  an  ercle* 

*tac**  replied  Angellini..^'*  He  i^  a  murderer,**  pursued  Montorio  — **  He  escaped  wlih  difB. 
^>H)r  fWmi  the  fang^of  murder,**  said  Angellinl. — **  He'  is  a  fiend.**  repeated  Montorio,  gnash'ng 
^tceth,  "^and  hisoinee  is  to  betray  the  souls  of  men.  ** — **  His  oflffce,**  snid  Angellinl.  seriously 
^Bfiiiised.  ••has  been  to  rescue  a  human  soul  from  Itsbetmyer?.'* — "  Prove  yourchnrges,"  said 
^'Inquisitors;  •* prove  that  the  person  who  informed  oprnlnst  you  is  obnoxious  to  the  power 
^■€i»  holy  offlce,  and  here  we  pledge  our  faith  that  he  shall  be  cited  to  our  tribunal.**—**  Re- 
^^^iknA  fathers,  he  knows  not  what  he  says,*'  said  Angellinl. — '*  I  know  what  I  say,  signer,* 
*4^Montorlo ;  ••  and  1  also  remember  what  I  have  said ;  I  remember  that  I'  pledged  myself  . 
^  pnf  the  gailt  of  your  informer  in  the  event  of  your  tammomng  him  to  yooi^  tribnnal,  and 
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confrontiiig  him  with  me.*'-.'' And  on  wbit  InfbnMtkm  ihallwe  die  him?*'  said  Urn  inqol. 

Again  Ifontorio  wai  ailent,  from  oonfoiion  and  fear.  He  f(mnd  it  neeenary  to  erimiuli' 
himwlf,  in  order  to  the  bare  citation  of  the  stranfer.  In  the  moment  of  hit  beiitatiott,  An- 
geUini  agafai  interpoted.  **  Reverend  fatben,**  aaidhe,  '*  here  ia  lome  proirand mittake.  The 
priioner  ia  e?kbntly  ignorant  of  his  real  aoenser.  Permit  me  to  relate  the  rirrnmifiwii 
under  which  I  received  the  information  on  which  he  was  oonfined;  they  will  perhaps  rameit 
bit  errors  with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  informer,  and  assist  us  to  examine  tida  intrieite 
and  mysterious  affair.*'— The  inquisitors  hesitated,  tiU  one  of  them  reminded  the  rest  that  ky 
doing  so  they  might  discover  the  person  against  whom  Montorio's  invectives  had  been  direelsi^ 
and  that  the  discovery  might  furnish  further  matter  of  cognisance  to  the  holy  office.  Tlngr 
therefore  permitted  Angellioi  to  proceed  in  his  narrative,  to  which  Montorio  Ibtened  with  tks 
bieathless,  fixed  attention  of  one  whose  existence  and  vital  determinations  were  anspendodm 
the  words  of  the  speaker. 

*<  It  is  now  near  a  month,**  said  Angellini,  "sinoe  I  was  informed,  one  evening,  thst  a 
stranger  desired  to  speali  with  me  on  affidrs  relative  to  the  holy  office.  I  desired  him  to  te 
admitted.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic.  His  figure  and  face  were  remarkable ;  tat 
of  his  voice  I  never  shall  lose  the  memory  of  the  sound  as  long  as  I  retain  my  sensis.  The 
singular  degree  of  awe,  almost  amounting  to  repugnance,  w\k\eh  bis  appearance  inspiredi  «•» 
removed  by  his  entering  on  the  subject  of  his  business  with  unusual  promptness  mid  hrtiBf* 
gence. 

**  His  narrative  was  extraordinary,  but  perfectly  probable.     He  mentioned  that  he  had  bem 
travelling  from  Padua  to  Naples ;  that  his  direction  was  to  a  convent  in  the  western  sttbubi 
of  that  city,  where  he  had  not  arrived  till  the  approach  of  night.     That  his  ignorance  ef  llw 
avenues  of  the  deserted  part  of  the  city,  combined  with  the  lateness  of  the  hoar,  at  leaglh 
suggested  some  apprehensions  of  his  personal  danger,  which  were  confirmed  when  lie«Rr> 
fitmi  the  projections  of  a  ruinous  building  which  he  was  to  pass,  two  figures  ooeasionaUy  kmh 
ing  and  retreating  when  they  perceived  themselves  observed.      He  could  distinguish,  Indfisd,. 
that  their  habit  and  appearance  were  utterly  unlike  that  of  assassins,  or  indeed  any  ohm  ef 
men  he  had  before  seen  in  any  part  of  Italy ;  but  be  knew  not  what  disguises  assasstai  ni|^ 
assume  in  Naples,  and  he  felt  it  was  probable  there  could  be  no  common  motive  Isr  Mt 
partial  and  hurried  concealments.      In  the  first  impulse  of  his  fear,  he  dismounted  film  hir 
mule,  and  ran  to  shelter  himself  under  a  dismantled  arch,  which  he  did  not  conoeivo  to  be 
connected  with  the  building  from  whence  they  had  appeared  to  start.     He  had  hardly  diar 
so,  when  he  heard  their  steps  approaching  his  retreat,  and  saw  theb  tall  shadows  prejeeti^g 
from  the  entrance  of  the  ardi.    He  rushed  desperately  forward.      In  the  tumult  of  fear  as* 
flight,  little  accuracy  was  to  be  expected  from  him  with  regard  to  the  passages  he  tim%iiiMd 
or  the  objects  he  witnessed,  otherwise  perhaps  deserving  the  minutest  attention* 

**  His  perceptions,  he  confessed,  were  only  exercised  to  discover  whether  the  steps  of  lHi> 
pursuers  were  advancing  on  him.  He  perceived  they  were,  and  sprung  headlong  fctwart^ 
with  the  rapidity  of  one  who  fears  no  danger  but  the  obstruction  of  bis  flight.  The  ampt  of 
his  pursuers  gained  on  him.  He  perceived  he  had  reached  a  ffight  of  steps,  and  bo 
down  them,  without  any  other  object  than  of  escape.  Occupied  only  by  his  fears,  he  did 
perceive  the  vast  depth  he  had  descended  to,  tall  he  was  in  utter  darkness.  Terrors  of  tqmk 
magnitude  now  beset  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  former  steps,  or  discover  mmm 
means  of  relief  and  assistance.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  perceived  a  faint  Ught  in  tkt* 
vast  distance  of  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him.  He  approached  it  through  asany  ohatnw* 
tions  he  described  with  the  strength  of  personal  suffering,  but  which  I  need  not  repent^  tmit 
at  length  discovered  that  it  twinkled  through  an  iron  grating  in  the  wall  of  the  paaaag«  W 
was  traversing;  he  applied  his  eye  to  it,  and  beheld  within  figures  employed  in  aetioBa  wlUab 
suspended  every  feculty  of  mind  and  sense  as  he  gaxed  on  them.  In  the  first  fanpolse  el 
horror  he  would  have  fled ;  but,  after  a  nsoment's  delay,  found  himself  rivetted  to  the  apt«  hj 
the  very  feeUngs  that  at  first  would  have  hurried  him  nway.  He  remained  long  enosyll  to 
observe  the  agents  and  their  stimnge  deeds,  with  that  tenacious  and  Indelible  feeling  irhiifc 
the  very  rductanoe  of  honor  impresses  on  the  mhid.  He  reported  them  to  me  with 
but  evMently  real  emotion,  snch  as  nona  but  the  reeoUection  of  actual  obfeeta  conhl 
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li*  eoBseqneiiM  of  this  fofermatkMi,  I  proceeded  with  regard  to  the  holy  ottee^  aiid  to  its 

prisoner,  as  you  have  seen ;  I  also  oommanicated  the  mode  of  his  escape  from  the  vault,  nd 

Us  extraordinary  reasons  for  laying  his  information  before  me,  instead  of  the  tribniukl  at 

Maples.'*—**  They  were  extraordinary,**  said  tho  inquisitor,  **  but  folly  justified  by  the  event. ** 

Montorio  had  listened  with  the  profoundest  attention,  but  remamed  unoouvinced.     A 

neret  mistrust  of  the  stranger's  agency  bound  up  his  mind  as  if  by  a  spell  of  incredulity. 

He  addressed  himself  to  Angellini.    **  I  have  little,**  said  he,  with  solemnity,  **to  offer  in  sup. 

port  of  what  I  say  but  my  own  convictions.     I  cannot  be  supposed  armed  with  a  regular 

fCfotation  of  positions  I  now  hear  for  the  first  time ;  yet  there  are  no  words  of  fcnfficlent 

power  to  express  the  firmness  of  my  belief  that  the  circumstances  you  have  Just  now  men* 

fisned  are  only  a  new  device  of  tubtlety  and  malevolence,  which  I  have  found  exhaustless; 

they  are  incongruous,  fictitious,  impossible."    Ho  paused  to  search  his  memory  for  some  oir» 

^mg^ltance  to  substantiate  his  assertions.     After  a  long  silence,  he  said,  with  a  severe  smUe^ 

**  You  will  form  a  judgment  of  the  strength  of  my  convictions,  and  my  earnestness  to  iapresa 

then  on  you,  from  my  being  led  to  confess  circumstances  no  other  power  could  have  extorted 

ftem  me.     The  vault  of  which  your  informer  pretended  he  commanded  a  view,  had  neither 

gnling  nor  aperture ;  it  was  on  every  side  inaccessible  but  to  those  who  visibly  entered  it. 

la  this  point  I  ibel  I  cannot  be  mistaken.     No  lapse  of  time,  no  interventioi^  of  other  circum- 

ataaoes,  however  numerous  or  important,  can  efldce  from  my  memory  the  few  and  minufca 

notices  it  retains  of  that  place.     I  have  counted  every  stone  in  its  walls — the  curve  of  tho 

ardies,  the  depth  of  the  shadow,  the  peculiar  hue  of  its  blacliness,  are  written  on  my  soul  for 

ever.    You  see  I  do  not  deceive  you  when  I  venture  on  defences  so  distinct.    Reverend 

fttlier%  It  Is  impossible  that  any  being  could  have  approached  from  without  the  place  your 

informer  specified.     He  must  have  been  the  instrument  of  another's  ministry — the  channel  of 

h%faer  intelligence.     I  again  repeat  my  acyuration  that  you  will  compel  him,  from  whoa 

you  redved  your  information,  to  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  olBce,  and  confiront  him 

with  mo  personally." 

**  This  incredulity  is  affected,"  said  an  inquisitor ;  *'  we  have  more  than  the  bare  assertion 
of  tbeiritnoBs  for  his  extraordinary  information;  we  have  proof  such  as  none  but  the  most 
inthaato  knowledge  could  supply,  and  such  as  artificial  obduracy  wHl  resist  in  vain*  Must 
ire  rtndiid  you  of  the  mysterious  inscription  over  the  portals  of  the  vault  1  Gould  that  havft 
been  reeognised  and  reported  to  the  Inquisition  by  one  who  had  never  read  iti"  Mootorio- 
tnmbled ;  be  thought  he  felt  the  toils  of  evidence  tightenUig  around  him.  **  Must  we  remind 
yea,*  said  the  inquisitor,  in  a  thrilling  voice,  **  of  the  bloody  dagger  that  is  for  ever  shaken 
before  your  eyes,  and  of  the  deed  its  sight  recalls  and  punishes— that  deed  unseen,  unspeak* 
aUe^  fvrought  In  central  darkness,  lapped  in  the  very  skirts  of  the  nether  worid  ?  I  see  you 
tremblo— I  tremble  mvself."    He  sunk  back  in  the  seat  front  which  he  had  risen  in  the  force 

m 

of  Speaking;  the  attendants  hid  their  fiices  with  visible  shudderings  of  fear.  Montorio,  in 
broken  and  inaudible  tones,  said,  with  frequent  intervals,  *'  I  cease  to  feel  for  myselll— to 
ipeak  for  myself;  I  have  no  longer  any  power  of  defence  or  of  resbtance.  I  speak  without 
hope  of  belief  or  conviction ;  but  I  speak  it  with  the  solemn  firmness  of  despaic  I  am  a  pri. 
soaer  without  a  crime ;  I  am  a  visionary  without  intercourse  with  forbidden  things ;  I  am  a 
niMwierer  without  the  stain  of  human  blood.** 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  hollow,  broken  sound  succeeded.  The  inquisitor  motioned  to 
the  attendants  to  lower  the  lamp  that  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  that  they  might 
cbaeise  the  changes  in  his  countenance.  It  was  then  perceived  that  he  had  fainted-  He 
wateoBveyed  to  his  apartment  i  but  the  inquisitors  entered  into  a  consultation  that  continued 
tfl  midalgfat.  When  Montorio  recovered,  ihe  operations  of  his  mind  were  decisive  and  rapid. 
Danger  was  no  longer  indefinite  or  avoidable ;  hut  in  proportion  as  it  became  certain,  hia 
tovrort  vrere  diminished  or  exchanged  for  other  feelings ;  the  temper  of  his  soul  became  at  onoe 
f%hi'  and  vindRctive ;  his  sensibility  of  solfering  was  appeased  by  the  hope  of  teaching  another 
te  taflbr,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  only  served  to  exalt  his  prospect  of  revenge. 

-  On  the  next  appearance  of  his  guard,  he  stifled  his  wbh  to  be  supplied  with  pen  and 
laki  and  to  bo  undistttrbed  or  some  tfaae,  in  order  to  prepare  some  documents  for  the  inspeotion 
of  the  half  oAee.  His  reqaest  was  complied  with,  and  he  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to 
writtaf  I  V«t  Mhe  prootedad  in  his  task,  he  was  often  checked  by  soffostions  of  repentanosb 
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The  goMM  and  uMatwal  vehaoMMe  of  mind  thai  prompti  to  eitraMdiaarj  wmwrntmU 
aM«  fidki  asj  if  their  exeoatioo  be  not  iaatant.  This  oeeapied  tome  time,  and  dnring  that 
tine  he  often  debated  the  peeiibUity  of  iome  intermedittte  meature— •often  lanmnrod  the 
mieimary  violenee  of  motion  Uie  emerganojr  eompeUed  him  to  and  wai  only  nrged  to  the 
oompletion  of  his  taak  hy  the  Beeellection  that  he  was  pledged  to  ita  perfonnanae.  and  that  tte 
dmiser  of  oonlbMion  in  hia  eaae  admitted  neither  degree  nor  diminntiott. 

On  the  third  day  it  wao  completed ;  and  he  then,  put  it  into  the  handa  of  Angellini,  whi 
reeelved  it  with  a  look  of  monmful  solieitnde,  which  hia  judicial  gravity  vainly  reiiatcd.  JHeni 
terio  gave  it  to  him  in  lilenee— 4i  silence  which  the  other's  deep  feeling  did  not  permit  Urn  tm 
break.     He  was  quitting  tlie  room,  when  Montorio  waved  bis  hand.     Aogeilini  heard  tii^ 
sonnd  thU  slight  motion  occasioned ;  and  turning  eagerly  round,  said — **  You  wish  then  Um 
speak  with  ne  f— **  No,  signor,"  said  his  prisoner,  "  no ;  I  have  now  neither  wishes  nor  IsaMb- 
Let  the  holy  offioe  be  acquainted  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  contents  of  these  mannseriptiu*^ 
— **  And  fer  me,**  said  AngeUint,  with  emotion,  **  you  have  no  diarge  for  me  ?** — **  Ye%* 
Montorio,  alter  a  pause,  ''to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  that  fate,  to  fly  from  which  1 
plunged  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.*' 

Angellini  quitted  the  room.     For  an  hour  after  he  left  it  the  prisoner  remained  fiud  Jn 
seat,  his  dasped  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  his  head  declined,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
which  he  did  not  see.     The  sun  set,  and  it  grew  dark ;  but  he  perceived  no  change  el  light 
ofctyect. 

At  length  he  felt  a  step  in  the  room,  and  dimly  descried  a  figure  which  stood  opposite 
He  saw  not  whether  it  was  human  or  not ;  nor  did  lie  raise  his  eyes  till  he  heard, 
him,  the  voice  of  the  stranger.    **  You  now,*'  said  he,  repeating  the  words  be  had  uttered 
Bellano,  **  behold  me  in  another  form,  not  as  a  foreteller,  but  as  a  witness  of  yovar  (ate.' 
torio  beheld  him  stead&stly.     He  was  now  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  which  be  wore  with  tla0 
ease  and  freedom  of  an  habitual  dress.     "  It  is  he,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man,  speak  iiy  to 
himself;  *<  it  is  he ;  but  I  will  not  see  him." — **  You  can  no  longer  avoid  it,**  said  the  stranger  ; 
'*here  are  no  resources  to  palliate  the  deceptions  of  sense ;  we  are  alone ;  nor  is  there  any 
human  cause  or  object  to  hide  firom  either  of  us  the  real  character  and  purposes  of  the  other.* 
— **  I  will  not  look  up  tiH  he  is  past,"  said  Montorio,  still  speaking  inwardly;** this  terriUe 
shadow  will  soon  disperse^  and  I  shall  be  a  whole  man  again." — *'  Look  up,  look  up,**  said  the 
stranger ;  **  it  is  no  shadow  that  stands  before  you  ;  it  is  the  form  of  him  who  has  followed  yon 
so  long,  who  must  follow  you  for  a  term  still ;  of  him  from  whom  it  is  folly  to  fly  ;  for  year 
flight  has  only  been  into  the  clutches  of  the  Inquisition."'—"  Better,  a  thousand- fold,  than  iats 
yoors ;  better  into  the  hands  of  man  than  of  you,  whom  I  will  not  call  a  demon,  lest  I  shoold 
wrong  superior  depravity.     Yes,  I  have  fled  hither ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  can  hear  te 
behold  and  confer  with  you.     Look  round,  and  tell  me  what  has  an  inmate  of  this  manion 
further  to  fear.    I  stand  upon  the  utmost  verge  of  nature.    I  shall  see  or  hear  my  own  species 
no  more.     I  am  a  prisoner  of  the  Icquisitioa  for  life.     I  have  reached  the  bare  and  desolate 
crag,  and  the  wave  of  vengeance  bursts  at  my  feet.     Here  I  am  safe  in  despair.    You  did  not 
calcalate  this  last  giant-spring.     You  did  not  know  that  life  is  easily  thrown  away  by  Urn  to 
whom  it  has  lost  its  worth.     You  did  not  know  that  a  soul  can  wrestle  with  its  chains  oC 
darkness ;  ay,  and  do  deeds  with  them  beyond  the  pitch  of  mortal  implements.     Fool!  how 
I  have  mocked  and  baffled  you  I  how  I  triumph  over  you  this  moment !    How  did  you  enter 
this  prison  ?    By  all  that  is  good,  I'am  rejoiced  to  see  you  !     Hark  !  I  have  intelligence  for 
you.     I  have  told  everything  to  the  Inquisition — everything,  by  my  immortal  soul!    I  am  a  . 
prisoner  for  life  9  I  know  it ;   I  triumph  in  it.     Better  their  chains  for  ever  than  yours,  in 
thought,  for  a  moment  P***'  What  do  you  call  my  chains  ?     I  never  forged  or  bound  them  on 
yon.     I  unfolded  their  connexion  as  far  as  was  visible  to  humanity.     Bdineia  a  hopeless  task— • 
to  reconcile  nature  to  suflTertng,  and  pride  to  shame.     But  weariness  will  not  excuse  it .   ^  ■ 
whfim  yon  think  the  sole  and  voluntary  mover  in  this  business,  I  am  myself  impelled  by  a 
hand  whose  urglugs  never  remit  or  rest.     The  central  seat  of  our  mysteries  at  Naplesit-tlie  • 
soiitnry  heights  of  the  mountain — the  vault  at  Bellano — this  chamber  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  are  all  but  parts  of  a  progress  that  is  incessant  and  interminable,  though  it  mostif 
holds  a  direction  invisible  to  the  human  eye.     I  know  yoor  ibUy  in  disdosiDg  your  seoret  totlm . 
loquisition ;  I  knew  it  bcfiire  f  entered  these  walls.     What  bava  yon  gained  by  it  ?    The  ff^ . 
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JieatioD  of  your  guilt— the  certainty  of  your  condeninatioQ.  Were  ail  the  anniet  of  the  earth 
smmnoned  together  to  bold  you  from  the  commisiion  of  that  deed,  it  were  in  vain.  They  would 
only  witness  what  they  could  not  prevent.  To  resist  the  agency  of  the  invinble  world,  you 
Biigfat  as  well  employ  a  broken  reed,  a  gossamer,  a  mote,  as  the  whole  pith  and  puissance  of  the 
anrth.  To  conduct  your  steps  in  silence,  and  without  intermption,  I  threw  over  them  a  veil  of 
nyitery.  Yon  have  rent  it  open  ;  and  what  have  you  gained  by  it  ?— Exposure  without  com- 
ndseratioD,  and  confidence  without  assistance." 

**  I  will  not,**  said  Montorio,  "  be  pushed  fh>m  the  proof  by  words.  The  trial-hour  is  ar- 
rived ;  the  power  with  which  we  are  to  contend  is  extrinsic  and  impartial  I  have  strove 
darlLling  with  you,  but  the  light  approaches  at  last.  These  walls  are  indeed  the  last  retreat 
man  would  fiy  to ;  but  they  will  protect  me.  I  feel  here  a  gloomy  strength,  a  defiance  of 
those  devices  by  which  you  have  deluded  my  senses.  You  cannot  crumble  these  towers  into 
dnit ;  you  cannot  fight  with  an  institution  whose  source  is  in  the  power  and  vitals  of  the 
dAureh.  **—->"  It  were  better  for  you  that  I  should ;  but  your  ingratitude  and  obduracy  deserve 
tint  I  shonld  resign  you  to  your  fate." — "  What  is  it  you  mean?"  said  Montorio.  **  Do  you 
than  know  so  little  of  the  Inquisition  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  they  can  believe  the  tale  yon 
have  t0ld->that  they  will  not  consider  it  an  attempt  to  delude  and  mock  them,  and  yon  as  an 
•adaeioas  and  obdurate  enemy  of  the  faith  ?  No ;  should  yon  disclose  to  them  all  you  saw, 
JBd  all  you  imagined,  they  would  never  believe  your  confession  full  or  sincere  ;  they  will  look 
«B  yoQ  as  a  hoard  of  dark  secrets  which  can  never  be  exhausted  ;  and  they  will  for  ever  con- 
ttaue  nrgiog  you  to  confessions  when  you  have  no  longer  anything  to  disclose.  Shelter  in 
tiie  Inquisition  !  Yes,  they  will  give  you  shelter  safe  and  deep ;  your  bed  will  be  burning 
coali,  and  yon  will  be  pillowed  on  pincers  and  searing  irons.  No  declarations  of  ignorance 
iHD  avail  yon,  and  no  resources  of  fiction  will  shield  you  from  their  endless  persecution."— 
•■There  b  yet  a  resource,"  said  Montorio,  «  I  can  die.*'— "Die  !  you  know  little  of  the  In- 
qpUtion.  Oh,  they  have  horrid  arts  of  protracting  life — of  quickening  the  pulse  that  vibrates 
«Ul  pain«*of  making  life  and  sufferance  flow  on  together  like  two  artificial  streams  of  which 
tibay  hold  the  sources  1  They  inquire  to  what  precise  limit  nature  can  support  their  inflictions, 
and  precisely  to  that  limit  they  pursue  them  ;  and  then  remand  their  prisoner  to  his  cell,  to 
nneir  his  strength  for  the  next  conflict.  You  will  waste  away  in  their  dungeons,  like  the 
lamp  that  glares  on  your  agonies.  You  will  never — never  escape  their  hands  till  yon  are 
UKonseiously  enlarged  to  do  the  deed  you  fled  into  them  to  avoid  in  vain.  "~*^  This  is  im- 
poariUe,"  said  Montorio ;  "  the  grave  will  sooner  yield  up  its  dead  than  the  Inquisition  her 
viltiaH.  Here  I  am  safe.  It  is  a  dreadful  immunity ;  but  I  welcome  it.  I  will  stretch  myself 
OB  ny  burning  bed  ;  I  will  gripe  the  irons  of  torture,  for  they  will  protect  me  from  yon.  To 
pwaenre  my  life  and  innocence  is  perhaps  impossible  ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible  to  purchase 
iOBOoeoce  with  loss  of  life." — **  You  are  deceived.  It  is,  indeed,  in  your  power  to  aggravate 
jmst  snfiMngs  by  fruitless  resistance ;  but  not  to  remove  their  cause.  The  deed  you  are 
fttadto  do  you  may  delay,  but  cannot  decline.  Respiration  is  not  more  necessary  to  existence 
tf  aaoscionsness  to  thought.  You  might  as  well  contend  to  reverse  the  past  as  to  resist 
flw  flitare.  Your  struggles  may  work  the  torrent  into  foam,  but  cannot  repel  its  course. 
The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  summit  of  a  mountain  afford  you  equal  shelter. 
Fof  proofs  of  the  power  with  which  I.  the  weakest  minister  of  your  fate,  am  armed* 
I  oaSf  at  this  moment,  bid  those  bars  of  iron  dissolve.  I  can  lead  you  forth  through 
amy  passage  of  your  prison,  under  the  eyes  of  your  guard,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  In- 
gnfattors.  Will  you  be  wise  ?  Is  your  arm  strong?  Is  your  heart  set  and  boood  np  r  Will 
yon  do  the  deed  to>night  ?  Within  an  hour  >ou  shall  be  on  the  spot ;  your  path  so  secret,  a 
leaf  shall  not  rustle  beneath  your  feet ;  your  blow  so  certain,  no  groan  shall  follow  it.  Shall  this 
lia  the  hour — the  hour  of  enlargement— ay,  and  the  hour  of  fame  ?  A  pestilence,  an  earthquake^ 
a  Tolcano,  live  in  the  histories  of  men  when  sunny  days  and  drowsy  pnisperity  are  forgotten.** 

His  manner,  as  he  spoke,  changed  beyond  all  power  of  description.  It  was  bold,  animating, 
durfav;  but  mixed  with  a  wildness  that  appalled,  with  a  demon  greatness  of  wickedness  and 
a^Wgth  that  exalted  and  terrified.  He  pkced  his  hearer  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  precipice 
■  j(fcaoh  him  over  the  abyss— and  laoghed  at  his  shudderings.  Montorio  looked  at  him  for  a 
^•■Mii^  vilJi  a  fixed  bat  q>aeohless  eye^  and  then  said,  inwardly,  **  If  my  ^^asndu&^o^^ 
Ailfkv/fhara  b  ft  dwrter  waj." 
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Aiheppokt»  he  ipmiig  ap  with  a  Tlolenoe  neither  to  be  foreieeii  nor  resisted ;  and  rodii^; 
past  the  stranger,  dashed  himself  against  the  massive  and  studded  herrings  of  his  iron  door.  Hs 
fsU  to  tlie  groond.  The  stranger  raised  him,  and  perceived  he  breathed  no  longer.  He  b«it 
«ver  him.  He  received  ui  his  liands  the  blood  tliat  gusiied  from  Montorio's  forehead  aid 
Month ;  and»  holding  it  out,  murmured,  '*  Drink,  drink,  if  thon  hast  any  month ;  but  do  Mt 
haunt  me  with  those  fknUshed  eyes.  Yes»  yes,  anon  I  shall  sup  with  thee,  and  we  will  tat 
it  welL" 

As  he  spoke  his  eye  fixed  on  a  remote  spot  in  darluiess ;  and  he  shrieked  in  agony,  "  Olb 
hide,  hide  the  scourge— thou  seest  I  am  about  it  !'* 

CHAPTER    II. 

Tub  evening  was  dark  and  gloomy,  AngelUni  and  the  principal  inquisitor  were  seated  over  t 
dim  fire  of  wood  embers  in  a  remote  part  of  that  vast  structure ;  it  was.  a  lone  detaebg^ 
turret,  against  which  the  dark  waves  of  the  autumnal  sea  were  tossing.     They  talked  of  dfai* 
astrons  tales,  of  events  known  only  to  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition,  such  as  made  their  fftkiPtn 
seem  the  abode  of  more  crimes  and  miseries  than  the  day  ever  looked  on,  when  the  Inqiiiifcor 
requested  AngelUni  again  to  repeat  to  him  the  extraordinary  cii-cumstances  of  the 
of  Montorio.    **  I  have  not,"  said  AngelUni,  '*  aU  the  papers  in  this  closet,  but  one 
perusal  of  them  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can  easily  continue  the 
where  the  manuscript  is  deficient."    They  examined  and  secured  the  doors,  and  AngeMWi 
depressing  his  voice,  proceeded  thus  :— 

'<  It  was  about  the  middle  of  last  summer  that  Count  IppoHto  was  returning  from  an  evi 
excursion  on  the  shore  of  Naples.     He  arrived  at  his  palace,  and  was  about  to  eater 
portico,  when  a  stranger,  whose  figure  and  aspect  were  concealed  by  the  swlftnesa  of  U* 
motion,  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice, '  Sig^or,  has  your  nativity  ever  been  calculated  ?'     Ipp^ 
Uto  started — the  inquisitor  was  out  of  sight.     The  servants  declared  they  had  seen  no  forflf 
and  heard  no  voice.     Most  would  have  regarded  or  remembered  this  circumstance  as  merely 
exciting  temporary  surprise  or  curiosity ;  but  the  words  of  the  figure  contained  an  appeal     to 
IppoIito*s  favourite  science,  and  that  appeal  was  irresistible.     That  evening  he  was  engigF^d 
to  an  assembly  at  the  Alberotti  palace ;  the  hnages  of  expected  gaiety  had  almost  baniste«d 
other  musings,  and  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  palace,  when  he  was  entangled 
dispute  between  two  cavaUers.     In  the  crowd  he  observed  a  person  who  stood  without 
motion  or  share  in  the  disturbance.     Ippolito's  eye  was  fixed  on  him  by  this  circui 
and  a  moment's  glance  of  his  quick  eye  discovered  the  person  who  had  that  night 
him.     He  turned  eagerly  on  him,  but  the  stranger,  anticipating  the  movement,  turned      ^ 
him,  whispei^d,  "  Signer,  remember  my  question,"  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd.      At      "^ 
assembly,  Montorio  was  absent  and  dejected — he  quitted  it  early,  and  returned  home.    '^Cte 
door  of  the  carriage,  in  which  Montorio  was  leaning  back  musingly  was  thrown  opeia      ^ 
the  servants,  who  were  bowing  with  Italian  obsequiousness  as  they  waited  for  him  to  alf^''^^ 
when  a  face  was  suddenly  thrust  in  at  the  opposite  sid«,  and  that  voice»  of  which  the  fi^ 
sound  could  never  be  forgotten,  repeated,  **  Signor,  answer  my  question."    Then  Ippoii^ 
alarmed  and  incensed,  sprung  from  his  carriage,  and  calling  to  bis  domestics,  endeavocii^ 
to  pursue  his  torroenter.     Every  direction  was  explored  in  vain.     The  unknown  appear^ 
to  have  communion  with  the  powers  of  earth  or  air,  and  to  be  aided  by  them  in  his  mow- 
ments.     Montorio,  on  his  return  to  the  palace,  gave  signs  of  that  perturbation  and  alant 
which  had  so  terrified  his  page,  who  had  not  accompanied  him.     (Of  this  young  penoi 
Montorio  speaks  with  strong  affection  ;  what  may  be  his  endowments  and  virtues  I  know  not, 
but  their  friendship  is  as  tender  as  that  of  brothers ;  and,  among  bis  own  calamities,  Montods 
enumerates  the  distress  of  his  page  for  his  disastrous  fate.) 

'*.His  perturbation,  however,  proceeded  not  from  fear,  but  from  disappointment  and  curiosity 
•—disappointment  which  had  even  mortified  his  pride,  and  curiosity  whose  pampered  appetite 
had  met  its  first  repulse.  That  day  was  spent  in  vain  search  ;  at  night  he  found  the  foUowfaig 
billet  on  his  table :—  *  Montorio,  do  you  remember  the  person  who  questioned  you  last  night? 
—are  you  interested  in  the  inquiry  be  made? — would  you  venture  to  know  and  tp  explore  it? 
Then  meet  him — but  meet  him  without  distrust  or  futile  preparations— In  the  chnrob  of  Stft 
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I  the  Borth  aide  behfad  the  fourth  pfllar  from  the  oonfeMSooalt  when  Tetpera  are  over, 
congregation  disponing.  You  may  see  him  if  jrou  will ;  you  may  confer  with  him  if 
B.  The  letter  was  anonymous,  and  the  hand  unlinown.  Wliether  Montorio  would 
fleeted  the  appeal  it  contained  to  his  curiosity,  that  in  the  last  line,  to  his  courage^ 
emptory ;  and  he  repaired  to  vespers  with  the  mingled  satisCMtion  of  feeding  hie 
and  exerting  his  fortitude.  The  church  was  lonely  and  remote ;  he  dismissed  hia 
ts,  and  paced  the  aisle  almost  in  solitude :  the  service  was  nearly  o?er ;  tiirough  a 
loor  he  caught  a  view  of  the  service,  and  of  the  priests  as  they  bowed  round  the  high 
h  the  imposing  solemnity  of  public  worship.  A  pause  followed,  and  the  organ  burst 
coropanied  with  the  loud  and  deep  chontings  of  the  monks  {  and,  mingled  with  them» 
3  toll  of  a  bell  that  called  them  to  service  in  another  part  of  the  convent.  Ippolito 
touched  and  subdued ;  but,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  an  impression  which  he  felt  to 
y  local,  he  examined  the  congregation  as  they  dispersed,  and  from  time  to  time  turned 
illar,  toward  which  he  momently  expected  some  one  of  them  to  glide.  No  one  ap« 
1  it — all  had  departed — and  to  the  noise  and  stir  of  their  departure  had  succeeded  the 
passing  steps  of  the  monks  and  attendants  of  the  church.  Vexed  and  impatienty 
again  turned  to  the  pillar,  and  thought  he  could  observe  a  deeper  shade  than  it  had 
rejected  round  its  base.  He  advanced;  a  figure  stood  in  the  shade  erect,  motionless, 
ost  appearing  a  part  of  the  column.  Amid  the  joy  of  this  discovery  Montorio  could 
d  recollecting  that  no  person  since  his  entering  the  atsle  had  visibly  approached  that 
fe  advanced,  purposing  to  address  the  figure,  but  its  unmoved  and  utter  stillness  re* 
m.  He  passed  close  to  it,  and  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  it ;  the  habit  was  that  of  n 
t  dark  and  confused ;  the  stature  tall,  the  face  concealed.  Montorio  passed  and 
him,  pausing  each  time,  but  without  obtaining  the  smallest  notice  or  indication  tliat 
e  he  behold  had  sense  or  life.  Convinced  at  length  that  his  silence  was  stubborn  and 
Montorio  making  a  full  stop,  addressed  him  in  a  low  but  resolute  tone.  "  You  have 
k1  me  here ;  what  would  you  have  with  me  ?*'—>**  Nothing,"  replied  the  figure,  in  those 
.h  which,  though  heard  so  lately,  he  was  well  acquainted.  **  Why,  then,  was  I  brought 
k>  you  know  aught  concerning  me  ?">-<*  Everything,**  replied  the  stranger.  **  Speak 
id  Montorio,  "  I  am  here  ;**  and  he  rested  on  bis  sword.  "  I  have  not  power ;  1  am 
other  men  ;  I  am  weak  as  a  broken  wave  ;  but  the  hour  cometh  that  has  in  it  the 
mutter (ible  things,  and  I  await  it  awed  and  still.'* — "  Why  was  I  then  brought  here  ?** 
me  you  must  await  that  hour— like  me  you  must  be  borne  on  by  it  in  dreadful  sub- 
when  it  arrives  you  shall  hear  from  me.** — "  I  will  not  leave  this  church  unsatisfied*'^ 
torio,  impetuously  ;  "  whatever  you  are,  or  wizard,  or  imposture,  I  will  know  before  I 
;  remember  the  mockery  of  last  night."  The  figure  glided  away.  Ippolito  eagerly 
It  entered  the  confessional  where  the  prior  sat  engaged  in  the  holy  service  of  the 
d  he  determined  to  wait  even  its  termination,  in  order  to  see  the  stranger  again.  Thia 
1  his  impatience  rendered  intolerably  tedious ;  ho  remained  in  the  aisle,  counting  the 
,  and  expecting  at  the  Inpsc  of  each  to  see  the  unknown  issue  from  the  confessional, 
th  astonishment,  he  beheld  departing  from  it  only  the  pnor,  who  quitted  it  with  the 
lan  engaged  in  solitary  prayer.  Montorio,  in  astonishment,  now  addressed  one  of  the 
ho  was  passing :  ^**  Is  it  usual,"  said  he,  "  for  penitents  to  remain  in  the  confessioual 
Picro  after  the  confessor  has  quitted  it  ?"  The  monk  beheld  him  with  surprise.  "  I 
now,"  he  eagerly  explained,  *'  beheld  a  person  enter  the  confessional ;  I  waited  the 
is  confession,  and  now  I  see  the  prior  quit  his  seat  alone." — **  You  are  deceived* 
'  said  the  monk  ;  **  I  myself  saw  the  last  penitent  this  evening  quit  the  confessional^ 
wards  the  church :  it  is  the  devout  custom  of  our  superior  to  continue  some  time  in 
raver  after  his  penitents  depart,  and  this  necessarily  implies  he  must  have  been  alone.** 
,  hopeless  of  giving  conviction  to  the  mind  of  another  while  his  own  was  oppressed 
ilexity,  yet  endeavoured  to  explain  what  he  was  assured  he  had  beheld ;  when  the 
lose  attention,  as  ho  passed  through  the  aisle,  was  arrested  by  his  gestures  and  ax- 
is, paused  and  said,  "  There  is  no  penitent  in  the  confessional,  cavalier,  nor  has  bee  i 
conclusion  of  mass." — *'  Reverend  father,  pardon  my  impatience,"  replied  Montorio. 
reasons  for  examining  this  affair — reasons  peculiar  and  important.  Immersed  as  yo  i 
he  consideration  of  divine  things,  you  might  not  have  beard  the  entrance  of  him  who 
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is  now  Hirking  in  the  eonfetsional ;  permit  it  bat  to  be  examined,  aad  I  ■hall  depaft  Wppft  if 
even  convinced  and  pardoned  for  my  misooneeptions.*'— "  I  sbonld  not  hesitate  to  reject  yonr 
petition,"  said  the  prior,  *•  if  I  thought  any  person  was  concealed  there,  for  penitence  shontd 
be  as  sacred  as  devotion ;  bat  I  comply  because  I  know  there  is  not"  The  door  of  the  en- 
closure where  the  penitent  kneels  was  then  thrown  open,  and  it  was  empty.  Alontoriov  allar 
some  apologies,  which  his  confhsion  rendered  inarticulate,  retired  and  passed  the  rest  of  the 
evening  in  fruitless  attempts  to  hide  his  solicitude  from  himself  by  dissipation ;  he  returned 
home,  perplexed  and  disappointed :  hot  his  visitor  had  anticipated  him.  The  foHnwing 
leltter  was  on  the  table  :— 

**  Thou  wast  not  prepared,  nor  T«as  I,  for  this  night's  meeting.  But  why  seek  to  pierce  my 
retreat  ?  When  I  would  be,  I  am  invisible ;  and  where  I  would  be,  I  am  present  I  nook 
at  the  means  and  power  of  man ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  yet  I  move  in  its  paths,  end  mixin 
its  agency.  Again  I  walk  with  man,  side  by  side,  day  after  day ;  yet  I  am  in  utter  aolifcnde^ 
for  no  man  knows  me  ;  my  presence  is  not  seen,  but  felt ;  my  motion  casts  no  shadow,  bot  the 
substance  is  there.  From  deteetioa  and  pursuit  I  stand  aloof  in  dreadful  immunity ;  pfun» 
me  nof,  therefore,  bat  meet  me  when  summoned,  and  when  we  meet,  ask  not,  but  listen.  IW 
raorrow,  at  midnight,  there  will  be  a  funeral  in  the  church  of  the  convent  San  Antei^ ;  be 
there,  and  I  will  appear  to  thee.  Dost  thou  tremble  at  the  taper  and  the  bell,  the  corpee  and 
the  shroud  ?     If  thou  canst  meet  me,  fear  not  to  meet  the  dead." 

Ippolito,  by  this  letter,  was  fully  confirmed  in  his  pursuit  of  this  strange  being ;  all  the 
irregfttlar  desires  which  had  fed  his  fancy  with  temporary  food  were  now  exchanged  for  a  dii- 
tinct  and  definite  object,  whose  pursuit  interested  more  feelings  than  those  of  curioaity,  and 
whose  attainment  promised  more  than  their  gratification.  At  midnight  he  went  to  the  charch 
of  San  Antonio ;  it  was  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  rank ;  many  of  the  laity  attended  with 
siastics.  The  melancholy  pomp  of  midn^ht  worship  was  deepened  by  every  cireui 
which  the  genius  of  our  church,  and  the  policy  of  her  ministry,  apply  so  successfnlly  to  tiie 
enthralment  of  weak,  and  the  local  captivation  of  even  strong  minds.  The  bells  tolled  nfc 
measured  intervals;  the  masses  performed  at  the  different  altars,  mixed  their  deeper 
with  the  audible  and  fervent  aspirations  of  the  devotees ;  the  tapers  poured  a  pale  and  st 
light  on  the  tonsured  heads,  the  dark  drapery,  and  the  sepulchral  faces  of  the  monks;  and 
here  and  there  disclosed  a  ghostly  figure,  that  knelt  and  wept  before  their  patron's  shrine,  while 
the  torches  poured  a  blaze,  yellow,  and  broad,  and  bickering,  on  the  stronger  features  ef  the 
strueture ;  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  the  dim  imagery  of  the  roof;  windows,  whoae 
bnmMied  picturings  blazed  and  disappeared  in  the  waving  light,  and  walls  obscurely  tnead 
with  flourishes  and  inscriptions,  the  achievements  of  forgotten  worth,  and  the  memoriels  oC 
departed'SBperstiti9n.  Though  there  was  a  crowd,  no  one  felt  the  cheering  effect  of  hnman 
presence ;  each  was  to  himself,  solitary  and  subdued ;  all  communication  was  in  whiapen ; 
and  even  that  was  involuntarily  suspended  at  the  .low,  tremulous  tones  of  the  organ,  andtbe 
first  ftdnt,  distant  chant  of  the  monks,  that  rose  with  it,  a  flow  of  solemn  and  undistingnialied 
flonnd. 

Ippolito,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  church,  stood  with  recollected  feeling,  which  the  genenl 
awe  deepened,  but  did  not  divide.  It  was  his  fate  at  these  meetings  to  be  suddenly  eQeonn- 
tered  by  him  he  was  watching  to  see  ;  for,  as  he  looked  around  him,  he  te\t  his  cloak  tonehed 
by  a  person  who  passed  on  without  speaking.  Montorio,  with  momentary  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  the  person,  followed  him.  They  quitted  the  church  and  traversed  many  nirimr 
and  passages  of  the  convent,  with  which  his  silent  conductor  seemed  perfectly  acquainted; 
they  seemed  to  have  at  length  got  beyond  the  reach  and  sound  of  the  human  inmates  of  thoae 
walls  ;  their  single  and  measured  steps  had  succeeded  to  the  deep  murmur  of  the  church,  and 
to  its  illuminated  walls  the  pale  and  solitary  lamp  that  partly  lit  the  passage,  which  to  Ippolite 
seemed  endless.  They  now  descended  several  steps,  and  reached  a  door,  low,  and  apparently 
leading  to  somie  snbterraneons  apartment  It  opened  at  the  stranger's  touch ;  but  Ippoltta 
half  receded  when  he  saw  the  dark  stairs  beneath,  that,  dimly  lit,  and  winding  beyond  fail 
sight,  seemed  to  bold  communication  with  the  receptacles  of  the  dead.  The 
beckoned — IppolHo  paused ;  the  stranger  beckoned  again;  then  Ippolito  spoke  with  firroi 
"  Whoever  you  are,  wherever  yon  are  leading,  do  not  tempt  inevitable  danger;  fraud  1  will 
detect,  and  foree  I  can  resist :  my  arm  is  as  strong  as  yours,  and  my  sword  la  by  my  iidik* 
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TIm  gtranger  tnnied ;  tnd  for  the  firit  tfaiie,  partiany  ttnooveriBf^  his  fSrae,  fixed  en  Montoiio  a 
look  of  melaneholy  eortviction,  of  which,  as  of  nH  his  looks  and  movements,  the  eflcot  was 
resistless ;  it  seemed  to  convey  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  compassion  Ibr  soma  foreseen  and 
inevitable  evil,  snch  as  could  be  attained  or  communicated  by  no  creature  of  limited  and 
earthly  powers.  Montorio,  silently  subdued  by  that  look,  followed  hhn  down  the  descent, 
^th  an  obscure  but  intimate  sense  of  influence  that  could  not  be  repelled,  and  of  evil  that 
eonld  not  be  averted.  It  led  to  the  vaults  of  the  convent.  They  wandered  for  some  time 
among  those  dreary  passages  in  silence,  till  they  saw  a  stronger  light  in  the  vault  than  what 
issued  from  the  damp  and  misty  lamps  which  twinkled  through  shade  and  vapour ;  it  pro- 
ceeded from  torches  which  burned  in  a  new  opened  vault,  opened  for  him  whose  funeral  was 
celebrated  thnt  night ;  around  it  stood  some  assistants,  who  were  waiting  for  the  corpse,  and 
on  whose  dark  habits  and  rugged  visages  the  torches  threw  a  yellow  and  smoky  glare  that 
terrified  imagination  to  find  a  resemblance  for.  The  stranger  started  from  their  view,  and 
lighting  some  concealed  preparation  at  a  lamp  which  hung  from  the  low  arch,  entered  another 
passage,  which,  but  for  that  faint  light,  was  utterly  dark.  Montorio,  who  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  retreating,  followed  ;  the  stranger  turned ;  his  aspect  was  melancholy,  but  not  ghastly; 
his  voice  hollow,  but  not  terrible ;  he  paused ;  the  echoes  of  a  clock,  that  struck  one,  were 
heard  distinctly  from  the  cloisters  above.  "  It  is  the  hour,**  said  the  stranger,  **  and  dost  thou 
dread  to  meet  it?**  Montorio,  whose  courage  was  inflamed  by  impatience,  motioned  onward  ; 
they  proceeded ;  the  stranger  turned  again,  and  something  like  human  feeling  was  in  his 
melancholy  eye.  "  Yonder  is  thy  fote,  and  dost  thou  shrink  to  behold  it?**  The  noble  dis- 
daln  that  flushed  from  Ippoiito's  eyes  was  his  only  answer.  They  turned  a  dark  angle  in  the 
Tault,  and  his  conductor,  in  mnfihng  the  lamp  he  carried,  let  its  Mght  fall  on  a  bier,  where  lay 
the  body  of  a  man  suspected  of  murder,  but  who  had  died  in  prison  under  the  terrors  of  his 
axpeeted  fate.  Montorio  approached ;  the  event  and  the  person  had  been  known  to  him ;  he 
lacked  up — he  read  a  dreadful  interpretation  in  the  gesture  and  expression  of  his  companion, 
who  stood  over  the  bier  embod}'ing  in  his  look  all  we  conceive  of  those  instruments  who  aro 
floid  to  prompt  the  crimes  they  predict ;  to  realise  uncertain  evil  by  the  suggestions  of  sup- 
poied  necessity ;  to  breathe  the  first  thought  of  blood  into  the  predestined  murderer,  and  lead 
the  devoted  mind,  through  the  horrors  of  anticipated  guilt,  to  the  daring  abandonment,  the 
convulsive  energy,  the  high  wound  and  horrid  pitch  of  determined  distraction.  Montorio 
ahivered ;  the  influence  of  his  habitual  pursuit  became  in  one  moment  serious  and  painful ; 
he  endeavoured  to  wrest  his  mind  from  its  hold  ;  he  could  not ;  and  while  he  yet  struggled  to 
reason  himself  out  of  Involuntary  oppression,  the  light  disappeared,  and  its  mysterious  bear«r 
was  seen  no  more.  Left  in  darkness,  and  among  the  dead,  a  new  object  of  fear  succeeded » 
he  called  to  his  companion — he  stretched  out  his  arms  in  the  direction  where  he  had  stood ; 
and  recollecting  the  dimensions  of  that  part  of  the  vault,  he  felt  with  the  most  accurate  search 
every  quarter  that  his  hands  or  his  sword  could  reach  in  vain  ;  he  encountered  no  object,  he . 
heard  no  sound,  and  was  only  recalled  from  his  dream  of  porsnit  by  the  entrance  of  the 
attendants  with  the  corpse  into  another  part  of  the  vault :  the  light  directed  him  to  them,  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  if  his  companion  had  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  adding  the  closest  descrip- 
tion that  fear  and  haste  permitted  him  to  give.  The  men  stared  with  astonishment ;  and  on 
his  urging  the  inquiry,  averred  with  one  voice  that  no  human  being  had  that  night  visibly 
entered  the  vault  but  themselves.  *'  Did  he  render  me,  as  well  as  himself,  invisible?"  thought 
Montorio,  as  he  returned,  amazed  and  unsatisfied. 

A  letter,  in  the  handwriting  he  now  well  knew,  was  again  left  in  his  apartment.     "  Your 

probation  is  over ;  you  are  without  fear  and  without  weakness ;  you  may  command  my  power 

tnd  knowledge  to  their  extent,  beyond  the  reach  of  nature  and  thought,  beyond  the  dream  of 

enthusiasm — even  in  the  wild  and  wishing  hour  you  may  command  them.     May,  hav«  I  said  ? 

Alas  !  yon  must  command  them.     Mine  is  no  voluntary  service.     Oh,  that  worlds  might  pur- 

flhate  my  exemption  !    But  they  cannot ;  and  when  worlds  shall  end  my  task  will  have  but 

begun.     As  little  voluntary  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  now  impels  you,  and  whose  impulses 

yon  believe  to  be  casual  and  free.   Would  you  know  more  ?  I  have  no  longer  a  right  to  conceal 

anght  from  you  ;  then  be  in  the  west  colonnnade  of  the  church  of  San  Fiero,  with  no  arms  but 

thftitude,  no  companion  but  midnight ;  and  when  the  bell  shall  toll  I  will  stand  beside  thee.**  In 

Intervals  of  these  summonses  Montorio  had  often  inquired  into  the  means  by  which  they  were 
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conveyed  into  his  room  ;  the  domeitica,  on  examining  them,  declared  no  tuch  had  been  left  at 
the  palace,  or  given  to  them  for  their  master  ;  but  when  dismissed,  after  a  fruitless  inquliy, 
they  talked  much  among  themselves  of  a  person  that  was  (Vequently  seen  in  their  master's 
ape^ment,  and  who,  it  was  said,  disappeared  when  any  one  entered  it.  By  this  account,  if 
he  was  more  perplexed,  he  was  yet  more  excited,  and  he  awaited  with  impatience  the 
appointed  hour  ;  it  arrived — ^he  hastened  to  the  church  of  San  Piero ;  it  was  a  clear  and  lovely 
night ;  the  moon  fleckered  the  columns  with  streaks  of  silver,  and  gave  a  more  thin  and  pointed 
brightness  to  the  wrought  edges  and  tracery  of  the  pediments  and  friezes.  Montorio  at  every 
turn  examined  bis  watch,  and  with  a  beating  heart  and  suppressed  breath,  perceived  it  wanted 
but  a  moment  of  twelve.  Now  it  struck,  and  the  stranger  stood  beside  him.  '*  Are  you  pre« 
pared?**  said  he,  in  a  low,  but  firm  tone.  '*  It  is  Ippolito  di  Montorio  to  whom  you  speak- 
there  needs  no  other  answer,"  said  Montorio,  proudly.  '*  Youth,**  said  the  stranger,  ''lay 
aside  these  weapons  of  fleshly  warfare ;  where  you  are  called  to  contend  pride  of  soul  and  force 
of  arm  avail  not ;  lay  them  aside,  with  the  sword  and  the  dagger,  the  strength  of  flesh,  and 
the  arms  of  mortality ;  take  with  you  only  fortitude,  that  will  shut  out  light  without  a  i^gii, 
and  firmness,  that  will  bear  to  behold  what  it  must  bear  to  undci^o."  A  voice  issuing  from 
the  grave  could  not  have  delivered  this  monition  in  more  chilling  tones ;  Montorio  felt  their 
influence  in  every  nerve,  and  followed  his  conductor  with  an  awe  which  preserved  his  curiosity 
from  levity,  and  divested  his  expectation  of  impatience. 

They  went  on  with  silent  speed ;  but  the  stranger  sometimes  paused,  and  looked  upward;  and 
Montorio  once  thought  he  beheld  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  raised  it.  They  reached  a  remote 
and  unfrequented  part  of  the  city ;  they  stopped — the  stranger  seemed  shaken  with  many 
emoUono— there  was  no  local  cause  for  them ;  the  quiet  loneliness  of  the  place ;  the  mooOi 
that  seemed  stationary  for  very  brightness ;  the  sea,  whose  chequered  and  sparkling  waters 
just  rose  to  the  eye,  and  whose  murmurs  rose  and  fell  with  lulling  measure.^aU  aeemed  to 
speak  peace  to  the  spirit  that  had  one  peaceful  clement.  "  Oh,  youth  1**  said  the  atranger, 
"  the  hour  is  come ;  thou,  or  I,  may  shun  it  no  longer ;  and  these  struggles,  these  cold  dropi 
of  inward  agony,  are  for  thee.  The  hour  is  come  ;  and  amidst  a  power  that  rules  or  reverMS 
nature,  I  am  as  a  worm  of  the  dust,  a  thing  of  nought,  confounded  and  dismayed.  Oh,  youth ! 
it  is  for  thee  I  have  prayed  that  this  task  might  not  be  mine ;  but  he,  whose  hand  bath  made 
the  thunder,  will  consign  it  to  whom  he  will,  and  he  must  wield  it,  though  its  fires  blait  htaL** 
—**  By  whatever  power  you  act,**  said  Ippolito,  **  you  have  excited  in  me  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment ;  hasten,  therefore,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  not  as  often  the  dupe  of  a  vidooi 
sensibility  of  the  marvellous,  or  whether  these  impressions  are,  indeed,  the  moTements  and 
intimations  of  my  fate.*'  The  stranger  produced  a  bandage.  "With  this,"  said  he,*'yoV 
eyes  must  be  bound ;  and  take  with  it  a  caution — whatever  you  may  see  or  hear,  be  dent,  be 
motionless,  and  be  fearless.**  Montorio  suffered  him  to  fasten  the  bandage,  and  was  then  oon- 
ducted  by  him  through  many  ways,  of  which  he  in  vain  tasked  himself  to  remember  the 
direction.  They  now  ceased  to  tread  on  the  pavement,  and  Montorio  felt,  from  the  cbameo^ 
air,  that  they  were  in  some  building ;  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  descend  steps ;  af  they 
descended  the  air  changed  again,  but  it  was  the  chillness  of  subterranean  damps  ;  the  eehoei 
were  dull  and  protracted,  and  no  longer  mixed  with  those  sounds  of  life  which  they  had  hetrd 
in  the  open  air.  The  descent  seemed  to  be  endless.  Ippolito  in  vain  tried  to  appease  the 
irksomeness  of  involuntary  blindness,  and  perhaps  other  unwelcome  feelings,  by  reckonlog  the 
steps.  The  echoes  became  more  hollow,  the  damps  more  dewy,  and  Montorio  felt  that  «fCB 
the  misty  and  impalpable  light  that  the  bandage  had  not  utterly  denied  him,  was  nowobapnred 
by  intense  darkness.  He  bad  often  spoke,  but  received  no  answer,  and  now  grew  mnpiy  of 
the  echoes  of  his  own  voice,  unmixed  as  they  were  with  any  other  sound,  and  giving  an  Idea 
of  ntter  solitude,  which  he  was  almost  glad  to  recur  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm,  and  ilie  sonn^ 
of  his  conductor's  steps,  to  repel.  An  hour  had  now  elapsed  since  they  left  the  hannti  of 
men ;  and  Montorio  olmost  imagined  this  passage  was  intended  to  penetrate  below  the  botio* 
cf  ocean,  when  he  felt  himself  checked  by  the  hand  which  led  him.  A  sound  then  luocondndi 
which  was  so  multiplied  by  the  echoes  of  the  place,  that  its  distinctness  was  loet,  uvi  b^ 
found  hlmaelf  in  a  moment  descending,  with  a  swiftness  so  rapid,  so  breathleas.  ao  ■itimir^l'' 
that  be  Mlekeaed  with  very  giddiness,  and  gasped  for  the  recovery  of  sense ;  the  motloii  fioa' 
"^e  kaew  not  how  he  bod  detoended— he  was  again  \eA  forviaxdF— many  sooada  m(Bt  Ma  ^ 
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lilf  panage— wme  descended  fh>in  above,  and  tome  brushed  near  him ;  blasts  of  different  airs 
crowed  him ;  some  so  hot,  that  they  felt  lilie  floods  of  flame ;  some  so  cold,  he  shivered  ia 
their  parching  blii^t.  A  sound,  as  of  the  ocean  in  its  strength,  was  then  heard ;  it  came 
nearer  and  louder,  and  Ippolito  almost  expected  to  feel  its  waters  bearing  up  his  feet.  AH 
aoimd  and  motion  then  ceased,  and  he  felt  himself  slowly  invested  in  a  garb,  of  which  the  form 
seemed  to  be  unlike  any  usually  worn ;  his  hands  were  unrestrained  ;  he  examined  the  garb 
iritb  them — it  was  the  garb  of  the  dead.  But  this  was  no  time  for  resistance,  and  he  believed 
l}is  only  means  of  safety  was  the  observance  of  the  stranger's  caution ;  prudence  was  for  once 
combined  with  his  courage,  and  he  remained  silent.  A  voice  then,  deep  and  distant,  repeated 
the  service  of  the  dead ;  the  responses  were  echoed  by  multiplied  myriads  of  voices.  Montorio 
heard  the  solemn  words  pronounced  over  him  which  no  living  man  hears ;  he  felt  the  shroud 
and  the  crucifix,  he  heard  the  bell  and  the  requiem ;  he  remembered  his  conductor's  words, 
end  expected  to  see  the  light  no  more,  when  his  bandage  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  hurried 
ftrwird. 

What  objects  or  circumstances  he  witnessed  there  he  has  not  told ;  whatever  intimations 
an  given  of  them  are  casual  and  obscure,  extorted  by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  pain,  or 
involved  in  the  train  of  other  confessions ;  but  from  such  intimations  I  believe  them  to  be  of 
A  nature  too  horrible  to  be  told ;  what  I  have  learned  has  been  principally  collected  from 
letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the  stranger,  and  of  which  I  have  copies ;  at  these 
meetings  St  should  appear,  no  word  was  uttered,  and  whatever  required  explanation,  or  dis* 
caarioOy  produced  a  letter,  which  was,  as  usual,  left  in  bis  apartments,  by  means  none  could 
diioover.     Of  the  first  of  these  the  contents  are  as  follows : — 

LETTER  FROM  THE  STRANGER. 

"What  can  dispel  your  suspicions  ?  What  can  obviate  your  doubts  ?  You  have  already 
Imd  efery  assurance  I  am  no  pretender,  that  I  seek  neither  aggrandizement  nor  influence,  that 
I  ■■  mianxious  the  impressions  you  receive  should  convey  anything  to  you  but  a  conviction 
of  the  genuineness  of  their  cause  and  object ;  for  myself,  this  is  superfluous ;  I  need  neither 
tMiadOosness  nor  proof  of  my  commission.  Ages  have  I  strove  in  vain  to  lose  the  dreadful 
seoie  of  It ;  it  is  on  you  I  seek  to  make  a  single  impression^that  I  am  the  certain  and  com- 
mfsrioned  organ  of  your  fate  ;  that  I  bear  a  power  and  office  which  I  must  neither  decline  nor 
^vaUiy,  which  you  may  neither  resist  nor  change.  Recollect  how  you  have  complained  of  the 
TSpseity  of  ibrmer  pretenders,  wretches  whose  mercenary  ignorance  blasphemes  the  awful 
ttUM  and  objects  of  the  other  world  (whose  visitation  often  and  judicially  punishes  their  pre- 
samption  by  the  infliction  of  madness  and  idiotcy,  the  natural  extremes  of  a  brain  overwrought 
with  gloomy  and  cumbrous  contemplations),  and  whose  quaint  f(>oleries  are  as  easily  detected 
■•  tiieir  needy  avidity.  What  has  been  my  pursuit  of  you  ?  What  have  been  my  claims  on 
yoa  ?  The  very  dreadfhl  instruments  of  our  preparation,  the  form  and  circumstance  of  our 
meetlhg',  are  such  as  human  hands  could  not  collect  without  toil  and  pain,  if  you  can,  indeed, 
•beUeve  them  to  have  been  the  collection  of  human  hands ;  and  what  demands  have  been  made 
tal  OB  your  acquiescence  and  conviction  ?  Here  is  a  proo^  a  native  and  intrinsic  proof,  of 
the  reality  of  my  office  and  power,  which  no  sober  mind  can  well  gainsay,  that  a  number  of 
Mngs  should  conspire  to  condemn  themselves  to  toil,  and  pain,  and  horror,  unexcited,  un- 
'WMted,  unrewarded,  merely  to  persecute  and  perplex  another  being,  over  whom  they  §eek 
BttMer  influence,  and  who  can  neither  punish  nor  please  them,  is  an  outrage  to  the 
enAtSttf  of  even  a  Montorio.  Again,  an  impostor  might  perhaps  stimulate  your  feelings  by 
trtttdal  and  well-measured  delay,  but  he  would  beware  of  protracting  this  beyond  its  doe 
'Itonn  ef  operatioUf  of  suflbring  solicitude  to  fret  itself  into  impatience;  but  he  whose  power  is 

^  ^^eyoBd  sod  unswayed  by  himself,  *must  await  its  ebbs  and  its  flows,  the  rush  of  its  approach, 
-*MA'the  ttngerings  of  its  suspension,  in  passive  espeetaney,  hushed  andstilL  Do  yon  re— 
Jlieiubui  list  night?    Many  times  have  you  trodden  that  place  which  only  your  own  human' 

.  J^W^lMve  ever  entered  I  before  yon  had  been  even  summoned  there,  I  told  yon  I  could  fore- 
HM^  'every  event  of  your  life ;  yet— even  yet^l  have  not  the  power  to  declare  it.     Hoir 

I'^^HlMf  M%Ms  have  bow  witnessed  thoee  nnnttered  and  terrible  things,  which  onoe  obtained  «. 

"!*J^«*lj*?|0  *d  poteaey  for  me,  now  inscrutably  withheld  1    Last  Bi«|h!l,  miM«\  ^  ^Qaih  ^rwhr 
'(ftlfliiliyMr  b^p0iuodty  cppimti  you  from  vyminiiters  (iiVwie  Mrr^fimXomBBmn^^QBRfeii^ 
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.lHamMt  wpiew  iMr  poweror  nnftligniijr),  I  hftd  recoune  to thofe daepaad  dreadlU  est 
which  I  once  believed  no  human  eaote  eonld  demand  the  uie  of,  or  no  mortal  witoen 
In  vaio,  the  master-agent  of  oar  movements  wonld  not  be  tasked ;  the  earthquake,  the 
wind,  and  the  fire  were  there,  but  he  was  not  there.  I  wrestled  with  these  terrible  ei 
of  his  oomfaig,  I  writhed  in  convulsed  and  fervent  agony;  and  were  mine  the  Ufeof  n 
the  BtmgRlea  of  last  night  bad  ended  it.  It  was  m  vain  that  you  departed  with  rage  an 
precations  that  you  would  return  no  more.  Was  this,  then,  voluntary  and  artificial  i 
•gent  whose  power  and  movements  are  his  own,  exerts  them  without  producing  any 
but  frnliless  toil  and  angry  disappointment !  Is  this  credible  ?  I  collect  these  circumst 
that  they  may  certify  to  you  what  the  levity  of  your  mind  and  your  experience  of  ref 
imposition  tend  to  conceal,  or  render  indiflbrent  to  you ;  that  my  power  and  commissif 
extrinsic,  are  involuntary  and  are  real" 

To  this,  only  part  of  Ippoltto's  answer  appears : — "  Whatever  was  the  complexion 
mind  when  I  formerly  pursued  similar  objects,  it  is  now  totally  changed  though  ever  gn 
at  the  secrets  of  another  state,  and  pursuing  their  attainment  under  every  form  and  cok 
probability,  I  recollect  rather  feeling  towards  them  expectation  than  belief— rather  seekl 
discover  if  they  were  really  within  mortal  reach  and  capacity,  than  seeking  them  be 
they  were. 

^  I  think  I  recollect  sedcing  to  these  professors,  and  awaiting  their  fantastic  exhibitio 
a  mixed  and  not  unpleasing  state  of  suspension,  where  the  awful  solicitude  from  whi 
mortal  is  exempt,  was  tempered  by  the  natural  jealousy  of  deception,  by  the  experiei 
disappointment  and  imposition,  and,  above  all,  by  the  native  and  inherent  scepticism  < 
gative  experience,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  balance  that  renders  the  terrors  of  such  ex] 
tion  supportable,  and  even  grateftil.  I  was,  therefore,  unconsciously  prepared  for  every 
of  such  meetings,  and  I  attended  with  a  fortitude,  in  the  cause  of  which  many  deceive  \ 
•elves.  I  bad  curiosity  to  excite  me  in  the  pursuit,  and  possibly  to  sopport  me  had  fi 
racoessful ;  I  had  vigilance,  taught  by  experience  to  scrutinize  into  imposition,  and  I 
idiade  of;  levity  over  my  mind,  the  offspring  of  natural  and  involuntary  increduUtj, : 
disposed  me  to  laugh  at  detected  folly  and  fraud,  with  tlie  same  facility  with  which  I ' 
bave  shuddered  at  the  terrible  discoveries  the  other  event  of  the  meeting  would  haveinrc 
for  me :  above  all,  when  I  had  received  any  impression  from  the  strange  objects  whieh 
of  them  were  able  to  summon  or  to  create,  I  examined  and  sifted  it  with  a  tenacity  of  i 
|m>bably,  the  motive  was  curiosity,  but  of  which  the  end  was  uniformly  the  discos 
deception,  of  the  force  of  local  emotion,  or  of  the  assemblage  of  fearful  or  unwonted  im< 
Thus,  therefore,  I  continued  to  pursue  it,  hopeless  of  attaining  success  or  certainty 
4n1ginal  object  of  my  search,  yet  gratifying  an  appetite  for  the  marvellous,  which  re] 
indulgence  had  rendered  restless,  and  fastidious,  and  insatiable,  and  of  which  the  atn 
resembled  that  which  urges  us  to  the  theatre,  wnerc  we  gaze  delighted  by  vision  and  i 
but  not  deceived  into  reality. 

**  From  my  first  conference  with  you,  the  frame  of  my  mind  was  totally  altered ;  the  un 
the  simplicity,  the  high  and  remote  modes  of  language  and  action  I  witnessed,  struck  m 
a  complicated  feeling  of  fear  and  confidence,  of  wild  joy  and  supernatural  dread  J  cano 
scribe :  all  I  saw  was  unlike  all  I  had  before  seen.  Instead  of  being  mocked  by  fantastic  Ji 
I  was  restrained  by  solemn  silence ;  instead  of  being  plundered  with  vulgar  rapacity, 
taught  that  all  human  influence,  whether  of  force  or  of  insinutition,  was  nugatory! 
instead  of  commanding,  I  was  commanded,  and  that  by  an  influeuce  viewless,  and  impi 
and  unsearchable.  Of  all  this,  the  effect  has  been  the  irritation  of  my  feelings  almost  to 
ness ;  the  inflammation  of  my  curiosity  to  a  pitch  and  point  which  1  believe  nothing  b 
very  strength  and  vivid  force  enables  me  to  endure.  By  all  this  terrible  preparation  a 
mind  might  have  been  depressed  and  subjected,  and  have  relinquished  its  object  rathei 
encounter  the  horrors  that  invested  it ;  but  mine  is  an  elastic  one,  and  it  rises  with  a 
and  spring  proportioned  to  the  pressure  it  has  been  urged  by.  .  I  feel  all  subordinate  d 
and  objects  absorbed  by  one — the  desire  to  obtain  that  long-withheld  and  mysterious  -. 
thing  which  I  seize  with  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  expectancy,  that  it  has  no  distin 
of  ibrm  or  name  in  my  thoughts ;  the  desire  to  know  all  you  can  disclose  or  cause  me  to  1 
It  utterly  absorbs  me ;  1  cease  to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  evidences  of  yonr  commiis 
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pretentioni;  yoa  are  anxious  to  press  their  examination  on  me— ^l  am  IndlffiareBt  to  them* 
Were  k  proved  to  me  this  moment  that  yoa  were  an  impoittor— that  all  I  had  witnessed  was 
the  "very  fooling  of  my  fear,  I  woald  still  pursue  you  with  unabated  anxiousness  to  supply  mj 
foeliDgt  with  that  food  for  which  their  appetence  is  famished  and  delirious.  Talk  no  more  oi 
driayi  and  proofs  and  the  cold  exercise  of  my  faculties ;  I  tell  you  I  am  mad — mad,  till  I  am 
gratified  I  By  what  means  you  have  attained  this  influence,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  it  is  a  part. 
(tfthot  strange  power  you  say  is  forced  on  you;  but  exert  it  no  longer  to  torture;  I  am 
nrfwrable ;  my  day  and  night  are  one  delirious  dream  ;  my  burning  eyes  have  not  tasted  sleep 
fomany  days;  the  images  of  the  nig^t  are  ever  around  me ;  often  I  smite  my  arms  and  breast,  and 
oat  handfuls  of  my  hair  to  deaden  or  distract  that  pain,  whose  gnawing  and  dery  keennesg 
to  sorvive  all  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  motion,  to  sting  me  in  my  broken  sleep, 
md  live  through  every  hour  of  life.  Have  mercy  on  me  1  If  you  can  do  anything,  do  it,  and 
lot  me  have  ease.     Montorio.** 

Many  such  letters  appear  to  have  passed  between  them,  most  of  which  contain  repetitions 
4lf  what  I  have  now  read :  on  the  one  side,  claims  to  some  undescribed  and  mysterious  power» 
if  wfaidi  all  direct  proof  was,  however,  withheld ;  and  on  the  other,  a  continuance  of  com- 
phfailf  and  entreaty,  and  remonstrance.  Whether  relief  was  delayed  because  it  was  out  of 
tiw  power  of  the  stranger  to  bestow  it,  or  suspended,  because  he  judged  suspension  would 
hit  purpose  better,  it  is  certain  that  purpose  was  fully  attained.  Montorio's  mind 
wranght  to  an  intense  and  desperate  state  of  feeling ,  all  thoughts,  and  passions,  and 
-•Ijeeta,  were  swallowed  up  by  one ;  his  whole  day  was  passed  in  obscure  expectation  of  the 
eventa  of  the  night ;  the  night  in  disappointment  of  that  expectation ;  and  the  following  day 
la  the  renewal  of  that  dark  and  feverish  hope,  which,  while  it  tormented  his  existence,  seemed 
to  cottititate  the  very  principle  and  spring  of  it.  I  have  very  imperfect  docaments  of  these  me« 
hnehol J  times ;  but  it  should  seem  that  one  night  Montorio  contrived  to  sigpaify  to  his 
«OBdmtorthat  his  mind  was  burdened  with  many  things,  which  haste  and  confusion  would 
him  from  committing  to  paper ;  that  he  was  anxious  to  discuss  them  in  a  per« 
eoBforentie ;  and  that,  if  the  stranger  owned  the  power  he  professed,  he  could  in- 
dnlgB  hfatt  with  that  conference,  under  hours  and  circumstances  that  would  prevent  the 
fjowiWky  of  intrusion  or  discovery.  "  I  will  go,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  because  your 
frnportuilly  proceeds  from  a  suspicion  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it*  I  will  go,  therefore, 
to  oonvfaice  you  that  no  time  or  place  have  a  power  in  them  to  repel  me."  Ippolito 
tmndBred  mentally,  for  he  felt  this  had  been  the  real  motive  of  his  request. 

Ob  the  following  night,  Ippolito  had  been  detained  unusually  late  by  an  engagement ;  he 
[with  the  childish  joy  of  a  truant ;  his  valet  lit  him  to  hia  apartment ;  but  both  started 
on  ohserviog  a  stranger  in  the  room,  in  an  uncommon  garb,  who  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  entrance,  and  who  did  not  rise  on  their  approach.  Montorio,  immediately  discovering  his 
vUlor,  ditmiised  the  terrified  servant,  and  advanced  with  some  expressions,  I  suppose,  of  com- 
filsflBncy  which  bis  surprise  rendered  incoherent  — **  You  have  forgotten  your  appointment^ 

f%iiDr,  hot  I  have  not  neglected  mine,**  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  somewhat  grim "  I 

m  glad  yon  have  not,**  said  Montorio ;  **  I  have  long  wished  to  see  you  here.*' — "  I  am,*'  an- 
•mied  the  stranger,  **  a  constant  though  unobserved  visitor ;  nor  would  yon,  perhaps,  be 
pinMd  to  know  how  often  I  have  trod  this  room  and  drawn  your  curtains,  and  beheld  yon 
jjseping  in  that  bed ;  nay,  how  often  I  have  passed  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  almost 
tooihad  yon  as  I  passed,  and  you  beheld  me  not.**—**  Oh  1**  said  Montorio,  tossing  with  im- 
pii*'fngf,  **  is  it  ever  to  be  thus  ?  Am  I  to  be  ever  abused  and  mocked,  by  a  power  that  is 
exteoBve  and  retistless  only  to  torment  me  ?  Can  yon  thus  control  nature,  and  yet  not  give 
■B  faidlTidnal  that  faitelligence  which  the  meanest  pretenders  to  your  art  will  endeavour  to  give 
at  the  first  conference  ?'*—*'  Beeanse  they  are  pretenders,"  said  the  stranger,  sternly,  "  their 
Tsrj  focflity  proves  it4  your  mind,  its  habits  and  fiiculties,  have  been  so  vitiated  by  marvelloas 
taMgnoB,  so  outraged  by  lying  inconsistency,  that  you  cannot  easily  admit  the  bare  forms  of 
llriMy  llm  cold  solemnity  of  truth ;  yon  have  been  accustomed  to  the  jargon  of  astrology— the 
of  the  wisard— the  phosphoric  blase —and  the  spectre  of  ganse  s  you  can  digest  the 
tt  beings  who  can  ownat  In  cloud  and  fire— ^ho  can  yoke  the  spirits  of  the  blast^-whe 
eH  'hsi  MTved  by  the  forms  of  the  elements,  and  discover  treasures  that  nature  n«v«c  «<iraMl\ 
ttti  Udr  Should  lurik  in  the  hoTe]oflBd|geDte--dKra&&dni^«a&fm^^ia&A^ 
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their  iobiiileiiee---tlM«ild  diriiik  fnim  tiie  eognisa^  wbMi  dttt<ii4 

want  a  aiogle  friendly  fiuBillar  to  save  them  from  ignominy  and  puniihaMmt ;  yon  can  djfnt 
thii ;  and,  tlierelore,  to  yon,  he  that  ipeakt  with  the  simplidty  of  truth  mnat  appear  as  ens 
that  mocketh."— "  I  am  indeed  modfLed,"  said  Montorio,  impetuously ;  **  moeked  by  my  am 
timidity— hy  my  own  folly;  but,  by  the  living  God,  I  will  be  mocked  no  more  T    He  startatf 
up— he  grasped  the  stranger  wildly — **  Either  satisfy  me  this  moment— tell  me  who  and  vbit 
3rou  are— for  what  purpose  you  have  fostened  on  me  to  haunt  and  to  madden  me,  or  you  nsvor 
ahall  quit  this  apartment.     By  tliat  tremendous  name  I  invoked,  I  will  never  relax  my  UM 
till  you  have  told  me  whom  it  is  I  speak  to.**—*'  Who  I  am,**  sakl  the  strangw,  rising  to  thi 
quMtion,  **  who  knows,  and  who  can  teil  ?     Sometimes  I  do  not  know  myself;  yet  often  I  mi 
as  other  men,  and  do  with  them  the  deeds  of  common  life.     But  when  that  honr  conetk— 
when  the  power  is  on  me-»then,**  said  he  (and  his  visage  lightened,  and  his  frame  dUatsd^ 
^the  torrent  and  the  tempest  shrink  from  me— the  ocean  in  his  force,  retires  from  ae— tks 
foundations  foil  from  under  me ;  then  I  ride  on  the  horses  of  the  night,  I  pass  friMU  regiog  to 
region  like  the  shadow,  I  tread  the  verge  of  j>eing  alone ;  that  is  my  term  of  punishment,  mi 
its  control  is  terrible ;  then  am  I  left  motionless — wasted— annihilated,  on  the  mountaii  iffk 
in  the  desert,  on  the  ocean ;  I  feel  the  earthly  air  breathe  on  me  again ;  I  feel  the  beans  tint 
give  light  to  man  falling  soft  on  me ;  then  I  begin  to  live  again.     But  I  hear  the  foet  of  my 
taskers,  and  I  spring  onward  before  the  moon  has  set."—**  Unimaginable  being,**  said  Ippolito 
with  strong  emotion,  **  shall  I  worship  thee  as  a  deity,  or  shun  thee  as  a  fiend  ?    Whsisn 
those  goblin  shapes  that  are  with  you  every  night  ?  and  what  is  it  ye  do  in  the  bowels  of  tiM 
earth  ?'* — **  Some  of  them  are  my  agents,  and  some  my  punishers.     We  are  a  race  of  h^Bpt 
of  whose  existence  many  have  talked,   many  have  read,  and  none  believed  ;  we  can  be  ootf 
known  by  our  properties,  for  our  nature  who  shall  tell  ?  the  meanest  of  us  are  employed  it 
the  mischiefs  of  creation— the  meanest  of  us  toil  in  the  mountain  and  the  mine,  yell  io  ths 
tempest,  and  lash  and  furrow  the  flood,  edge  the  lightning  points,  and  mix  and  watch  (li* 
seeds  of  the  pestilence  ;  but  we  who  are  of  a  higher  class,  oh !  who  shall  tell  the  height  of  otf 
punishment  ?    It  is  ours  to  watch  over  a  frame  a  million  times  more  corrupt  and  distenporsd 
— ^the  heart  of  man,  and  his  life,  and  his  actions.     There  is  not  a  deed  of  blood,  thers  h  not 
a  deed  of  horror,  there  is  not  a  murderer,  there  is  not  a  being  whose  fate  and  circumslanooi 
make  his  species  shudder  to  hear  or  read,  but  it  is  ours  to  lead- and  to  prompt,  to  hardsaaodto 
inflame,  to  sear  the  conscience  and  to  steel  the  arm." — **  And  is  it  for  such  a  purpose  Ian  thaf 

haunted  ?'*  interfnpted  Montorio,  wildly ;  **and  am  I  to  be what  must  I  be  ?  a  murderer! 

a  being  whose  fate  shall  make  mankind  shudder  !    Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  the  straaftf 
again,  and  almost  shouting  with  vehemence,  **  only  tell  me  and  I  forgive  you." — **  What  yoV 
fote  will  be,**  said  the  stranger,  **  I  can  only  intimate  from  the  eagerness  and  tumult  of  tte 
preparation  that  accompanied  its  disclosure  to  me.     I  was,"  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  ifld 
planting  his  feet,  **  in  the  very  central  core  of  the  earth  when  I  received  it,  and  I  stood  beflde 
you  at  night"—-**  And  yet  you  cannot  disclose  it,  even  now  ?"    He  paused  a  moment.    ** Doei 
this  delay  intimate  anything  beaSde  your  power  of  suspending  your  victims  ?" — **  I  dare  9t^ 
flatter  you ;  I  have  ever  found  this  supernatural  delay  precede  the  disclosure  of  sometbiBg  of 
uncommon  horror,  at  least  I  recollect  it  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  your  ancestor,  Moso  dl 
Montorio,  who  lived  in  the  troubles  of  Massaniello  ?"— **  In  the  troubles  of  Massanielii- 
why  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago  r — **  They  were." — **  And  you  knew  Muzio  di  MbB* 
torio,  who  lived  at  that  time  ?**-**  I  did ;  my  knowledge  of  circumstances,  which  could  bo 
known  only  to  a  contemporary,  will  prove  it.     He  was  a  man  proud  and  irritable.    One  of  th> 
Girola  family  bad  obstructed  his  suecess  both  in  love  and  fortune;  a  deadly  hatetotUl 
man  fixed  on  Montorio's  mind ;  from  that  moment  it  became  my  office  to  tend  and  obserfC 
him.     I  bore  another  form  then ;  my  prognostics  of  his  fate,  which  were  tempting  and  partioli 
roused  his  curiosity ;  I  was  with  him  day  and  night,  as  I  am  with  you,  but  his  fate  was  not 
permitted  mc  to  tell  expressly.     Weary  at  length  of  suspended  expectation,  and  disgusted 
with  Naples,  where  the  constant  presence  of  his  enemy  occurred,  he  prepared  to  fly  from 
Italy ;  but  he  could  not  fly  from  me ;  he  thought  he  had,  however,  and  proceeded  with  sati^ 
foction.     On  the  dreary  hills  between  Pisa  and  Lucca,  he  was  benighted  at  a  small  inn  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest ;  he  inquired  if  he  could  pass  the  night  there,  and  was  told  all  the  rooms 
were  occupied  by  the  Count  Giroia  and  his  train.     Muttering  curses  on  the  name,  he  was 
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m|wripg  to  put  the  niglit  in  the  fbrett,  and  brave  the  Yiolenoe  of  an  approaehhif  itorm 

MMier  than  enter  the  roof  of  his  foe,  when  the  liost,  reeoUeeting  himself,  informed  him  he 

liffat  have  an  apartment,  for  he  had  heard  the  eonnt  say  he  would  pass  the  night  at  a  kiosman'a 

f  his,  whose  eastle  was  about  a  mile  distant,  and  where  his  train,  after  passing  the  night  at 

he  Inn,  not  to  incommode  his  kinsman,  might  join  him  in  the  morning.    The  image  of  his 

w^ay,  in  a  lonely  forest,  unattended,  unprepared,  flashed  like  lightning  on  the  mind  of  Men. 

tflfia    I  was  beside  him  at  that  moment.     lie  bid  his  attendants  halt  at  the  inn,  and  plunged 

into  the  forest  with  blind  fury.     The  storm  came  on ;  he  saw  not  who  rode  behind  him  in  it ; 

hesiw  Dot  what  shape  was  in  the  ghastly  light  that  shone  round  his  horse,  as  the  heavy  sulphur 

elsads  rolled  over  the  forest.     But  I  and  others  were  near  him— near !— we  were  above^ 

•roood,  within  him.     He  lurked  in  a  thicket—^  dark,  matted,  briery  thicket — where,  by  the 

^neing  of  the  lightning,  he  saw  a  cross  erected,  in  memory  of  murder  recently  done  there* 

Aihe  beheld  it,  I  heard  him  groan,  and  I  believed  my  office  was  rendered  void  (for  a  moment)'; 

but,  in  the  next,  he  heard  a  voice  which  made  his  teeth  g^nd  and  his  flesh  quiver  ;  it  waa 

ths  voice  of  .Girola,  desiring  his  page,  who  was  on  foot,  and  his  only  attendant,  to  hold  his 

tovch  lower,  as  the  forest  track  was  dark  and  tangled.     Montorio  rushed  forward ;  the  page 

isi  shrieking,  and  droptthe  torch.     Girola  was  afterwards  found  near  the  thicket,  horribly 

bikefaered ;  his  skuU  alone  had  seven  deep  wounds  in  it,  as  if  the  hand  that  struck  him  was 

Molved  to  hunt  and  extinguish  life  wherever  it  might  linger.     Muzio  was  also  found  by  some 

isfiiengcrs  from  the  kinsman's  castle,  and  by  GiroIa*s  train,  bareheaded,  leaping  and  raving,. 

for  the  rage  of  his  revenge  had  deprived  him  of  reason ;  he  was  brought  back  to  Naples,  tried 

Uk  the  murder,  and  condemned.    In  prison  I  was  again  with  him,  for  human  hindrances  are 

iwsgbt  to  me ;  he  knew  me,  for  his  reason  returned,  and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  my  inti- 

Mitkiis.     I  was  with  him  in  the  last  terrible  hour,  and  wished  my  being  frail  and  finite  like  his* 

%t  it  must  not  be ;  with  me  tjme  is  ever  beginning,  suffering  is  ever  to  be.     But  I  talk  of 

liyaeIC  and  no  wonder,  for  every  mode  of  human  misery  revives  my  own,  which  mixes  with 

*Ui  psrtakes  of  all,  and  yet  is  distinct  from  all,  by  a  dreadfiil  exemption  from  solace  or  miti-. 

Moo,  or  end.'* — "  This  is  passing  all  belief,*'  said  Ippolito,  who  was  musing  and  speaking 

hardly.    **  If  we  yield  to  these  things,  if  we  do  not  rouse  up  our  minds  and  put  them  to 

^ha  issue,  we  may  at  once  resign  all  power  and  exercise  of  reason."    He  paused,  and  fixed  his 

^fes  earnestly  on  the  stranger.  **  The  chvumstances  you  have  related  are  such,  indeed,  aa 

'one  but  a  contemporary  (or  one  versed  in  secrets  I  thought  hidden  from  all  strangers)  could 

'^km ;  yet  still  I  listen  to  you,  mazed  and  reluctant ;  but,**  rising  and  eagerly  advancing,  "  if 

'^  can  give  me  one  proof,  one  solid,  masculine  proof  that  you  witnessed  the  transactions  of 

^^es  so  distant,  I  will  yield,  I  will  believe  everything,  I  will  submit  to  everything,  I  will  crush 

^leiything  in  my  mind  that  rises  against  or  resists  you.** — "  I  can,**  said  the  stranger,  rising  also, 

the  portrait  of  Muzio  is  in  the  next  room — take  that  taper  and  follow  me ;  survey  that  picture, 

^  krft  hand  rests  on  a  marble  scroll.    Do  you  see  the  ring  on  that  thumb  ?**—."!  do.** — "  Nay^ 

Ht  remark  it,'tis  most  remarkable,  so  much  so  that  it  was  always  worn  by  the  owner,  and  faith* 

tliy  copied  in  the  portrait^;  it  was  an  antique,  found  in  a  vault  in  the  demesne  of  his  friend 

'Ordinal  Lanucci,  a  man  well  known  in  the  consistory  in  those  days,  and  presented  by  him  to 

Insio ;  you  have  observed  it,  now  look  here.**    He  showed  the  ring  on  the  forefinger  of  hia 

^ht  hand.    **  You  must  often  have  heard  of  this  ring ;  you  must  have  heard  it  disappeared 

fHh  Muzio,  and  that  ynnr  family  deplored  the  loss  of  it ;  he  gave  it  to  me  almost  in  his  last 

loments,  for  I  was  with  him  then ;  and  now,*'  said  he,  with  an  unutterable  look,  **  now  he  is  with 

10.**    Ippolito  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  of  which  it  was  not  easy  to 

ispnte  the  evidence,  that  he  even  forgot  the  constant  subject  of  his  solicitude  and  inquhry, 

Dd  suffered  him  to  depart  without  question  or  delay.     As  he  was  quitting  the  apartment* 

hieh  looked  into  the  street,  a  number  of  monks  passed  along,  who  were  going  to  visit  a  dying 

um,  and  who  elevated  the  host  for  adofation  as  they  went ;  Ippolito,  scarcely  wakiog  from 

Is  trance,  paid  the  short  form  of  habitual  worship,  but  the  stranger  turned  away  disconcerted 

id  perturbed. 

Ippolito  felt  delight  at  his  departure ;  this  last  circumstance  impressed  him  with  the  terror 
lat  attends  the  doubtful  presence  of  something  not  good,  and  he  leant  from  the  window,  half. 
Lptcting  to  see  him  dissolve  in  air  or  flame  as  he  quitted  the  palace.     But  it  was  now  broad 
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day,  and  he  saw  his  strange  visitor  pass  with  slow  and  visible  motion  down  the  Stradl  di  Toledo. 
Bat  the  impression  which  the  conference  was  intended  to  convey  soon  revived,  and  TppoKto 
describes  it  as  most  strange  and  peculiar.     He  writes,  that  when  he  awoke  ftvm  bis  noonday 
sleep  (now  the  only  one  he  took),  the  first  sensation  he  expetienccd  was  a  consclonsness  of 
new  agency,  a  new  view  of  existence,  a  clear  and  thorongh  perspective,  in  which  the  model 
of  life  lay  before  him,  not  as  they  appear  to  the  human  mind,  mixed,  uncertain,  and  obscom 
possessing  an  eternal  power  of  exciting  expectation  by  novelty,  and  tempting  solicitude  by 
doubt,  but  all  equally  near  und  familiar,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  plane  to  hit  mental  9fB, 
as  if  by  some  optical  deception  all  the  distant  objects  of  a  long  journey  were  at  once  rendered 
equally  large,  and  striking,  and  palpable,  to  one  who  had  but  just  set  out  on  it. 

But  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  approximation  wa?  not  to  make  him  satiated  by  Ae 
nearness,  or  weary  of  the  familiarity  of  these  objects ;  no,  he  felt  his  mind  as  it  were  hedged 
up  and  pressed  on  by  them  with  a  force  which  no  other  could  interpose  between  or  remit;  Uf 
powers  seemed  not  to  be  occupied,  but  compressed— not  ambitious  of  enlargement,  but  inci* 
pable  of  dilation ;  to  him  there  was  but  one  course  to  be  followed,  but  one  act  to  be  done.    He 
felt  like  one  whose  fate  is  already  told,  and  to  whom  no  future  discovery  can  reveal  any  oljeet 
of  toil  or  of  solicitude;  there  was,  thoreforc,  within  him  a  strange  passiveness  that  yet  did Mt 
exclude  the  highest  degree  of  busy  excitement.     He  felt  some  great  event  was  not  to  be 
wrought,  but  to  be  waited  for ;  all  the  dulness  of  lingering  expectation  was  superseded  bf 
this  great  event  being  as  it  were  placed  in  contact  with  his  mind,  in  place  of  tumultuous  |Nre- 
paration;  there  was  therefore  an  earnest  awaltmcnt,  and  amid  the  most  vigorous  mental 
emotions  he  possessed  an  entire  animal  calm.      When  he  arose  and  went  abroad,  and  looked 
around  him,  those  whom  he  met,  and  their  pursuits,  appeared  to  him  indescribably  vague, 
and  trivial,  and  hollow.      He  mentally  wondcrnd  how  men  could  be  engaged  in  purfol^ 
whose  attainment  was  not  certain,  or  in  views  whose  objects  ^ere  distant  and  indefinite.     ^ 
million  times  in  that  day  he  said  to  himself,  **  How  can  these  beings  exercise  such  alacrity  t^ 
zeal  for  they  know  not  what?    They  cannot  sec  the  events  of  another  hour,  yet  they  pasb  ^ 
with  eagerness  in  their  eye  and  activity  in  their  motion.     How  dreadfully  flat  and  y%c€^ 
would  such  pursuit  be  to  xnc  ;  in  roe  the  clear  and  certain  view  of  supernatural  disdo0«3re 
justifies  the  utmost  energy  of  motion  as  well  as  the  utmost  patience  of  expectation.**     ^^ 
when  his  mind  had  partly  recovered  from  the  glare  which  this  new  light  had  poured  on  it,  ^^ 
the  artificial  nearness  in  which  it  had  placed  the  objects  it  disclosed,  he  began  to  inquire  vvl^ 
new  light  had  indeed  been  poured  on  his  mind,  or  what  new  object  had  been  discovered  by  ^ 
help?    None!    The  intimation  of  his  fate  had  been  conveyed  in  the  most  general  teross  o^ 
doubtful  prediction ;  something  had  been  revealed,  but  without  circumstance  or  conotxioo ; 
an  that  can  prompt  inquiry  or  distinguish  between  our  own  conjecture  and  the  information  ^^^ 
others,  was  concealed.     But  enough  had  been  told  to  fill  the  hlirh- minded' and  romantic  tppO' 
lito  with  delight  while  he  thought  of  it ;  his  fate  was  to  be  no  vulgar  one  (by  the  agent  ena" 
ployed  to  announce  it) ;  he  was  not  to  fall  with  the  unknown,  nor  lie  with  those  that  are  09^ 
remembered ;  something  great,  terrible,  or  tragical  was  to  mark  th^close  of  his  courses 

Before  the  day  ended  he  had  mentally  rehearsed,  and  compared,  and  applied  all  the  ^x^"^ 
cumstances  of  high  and  distinguished  endings  of  life  he  could  remember ;  calculated  what^  " 
relation  the  most  probable  of  them  could  bear  to  the  period  of  his  own  ;  and,  clothed  in  the 
array  of  visionary  heroism,  beheld  life  and  death  pass  before  him  with  indifference.     Such  wu 
his  propensity  to  the  romantic  and  the  marvellous,  and  such  his  thirst  for  distinction,  that  the 
gratification  of  these  primitive  feelings  of  his  nature  was  not  only  a  balance  for  the  view  of 
near  and  expected  dissolution,  but  even  for  those  more  dark  and  disastrous  intimations  whidl 
the  stirangcr  suggested  relative  to  the  usual  complexion  of  the  fate  of  those  to  whom  he  wig 
appointed  to  predict  it.     The  triumph  of  these  high-wrought  and  vivid  feelings  was  short ;  he 
was  about  to  exchange  the  pride  of  gratified  solicitude,  the  stirrings  of  noble  expectation,  the 
dream  of  high-fated  and  heroic  visionary,  tox  doubt,  which  he  believed  to  be  gone,  and  for  re- 
morse, which  he  thought  never  would  arrive. 

I  do  not  know  whether  for  some  days  after  this  visit  he  saw  the  stranger ;  I  rather  Imagine 
not,  for  he  had  again  leisure  and  relaxation  of  mind  sufficient  to  mingle  In  society.  Such  Is  the 
power  of  habit  over  minds  even  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement.     This  I  collect  from  hb 
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m  fige,  wkMit  tkougli  foffidently  inooherent,  informs  me  be  wm  engagsd  to  a/fti  at  the 
iU  •t  tba  Oamtott  Verano,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  villa  was  not  sufficiently 
urge  to  contain  the  numerous  company,  who  intended  to  stey  for  some  days,  and  most  of  the 
isvuUers  passed  the  night  in  temporary  buildings,  which  were  scattered  through  the  demesne, 
Imiiriied  with  refreshments  in  the  day,  and  illuminated  in  the  evening.  To  one  of  these  Ippolito 
lellrfd ;  but  the  balmy  moonlight  and  air  that  came  mingled  like  one  element  through  the 
bsnerjr  lattice  ol  his  hut,  refreshed  him  more  than  sleep,  and  he  arose  and  feasted  silently. 
He  bed  not  been  long  at  the  window,  when  be  thought  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  wboie 
hiUt  aid  gesture  were  strange,  advancing  from  the  trees,  and  moving  with  caution  and  fear. 
Whether  his  mind  was  fatigued  by  dissipation,  or  whether  he  saw  no  resemblance  in  this 
ikject  to  any  that  might  excite  an  apprehension,  he  observed  it,  and  saw  it  disappear  without 
m  inquiry.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  his  rustic  bed  ;  the  lamps  had  been  long  extinguished, 
but  the  moon  shone  full  through  the  foliage  of  the  casement,  and  once  accidentally  raising  hb 
«yei,  on  thinking  that  light  obstructed,  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  face  of  a  man  at  the  case- 
Kent,  looking  in  earnestly.  Even  this  made  only  a  momentary  impression  on  him,  and  he  was 
*eoQ  ssleep.  We  are  utterly  the  creatures  of  time  and  place  ;  had  the  day  been  passed  in 
tejitode,  had  his  dormitory  been  at  a  distance  from  the  habitetions  of  others,  had  there  been  an 
inijHvssion  on  his  mind,  like  the  expectetion  of  some  fearful  thing,  much  slighter  appearances 
Kaold  have  roused  him.  He  slept  not  long,  however ;  he  was  awakened  by  a  glare  of  light, 
ttd  a  pressure  on  his  breast ;  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  could  not;  and  when  he  was  able  to 
Hitlnguish  objects,  he  saw  the  stranger  bending  over  him.  There  was  a  wild  force  in  his 
^pression  and  gestures,  and  a  combination  of  the  fantastic  and  horrible  in  his  appearance  that 
Ma  Ippolito  shrink  as  from  a  spectre.  A  long  dark  robe  was  his  only  covering,  on  which  the 
hanoters  and  emblems  were,  some  of  them  too  obscure,  and  some  too  wild  for  examination. 
k  was  fastened  by  a  cincture,  on  which  the  word—"  Mystery'*  was  inscribed ;  bis  long  arms 
'mn  bare,  his  long  black  hair  streamed  around  him,  but  the  temples  were  bound  by  a  circle  of 
t^  whose  points  blazed  in  the  eyes  of  Ippolito  as  he  looked  upward.  **  Awake,  arise,  Ippolito 
i  Montorio ;  arise,  and  come  with  nie.**— **  Who  are  you?  and  wherefore  are  you  come?  and 
hither  must  Igo  ?"— -"  The  hour  is  come ;  stay  not  to  question ;  the  power,  which  nothing 
Bi  nsist,  is  come  ;  stey  not  to  question."  As  he  spoke,  he  disappeared.  On  what  a  subtle 
logie  do  our  motions  turn  1  Had  the  stranger  but  waited  to  repeat  his  injunction,  or  allow 
ne  for  expostulation,  Montorio  would  probably  have  been  checked  by  the  delay,  and  for- 
ome  to  accompany  him ;  but  his  departure  had  an  air  of  independence  in  it,  that  impelled 
lontorio  to  follow  him  involuntarily.  He  had  lain  down  in  his  vest,  and. now,  wrapping  his 
lantle  round  him,  soon  overtook  his  conductor ;  the  ktter  proceeded  with  a  speed  that  did 
ot  move,  but  glide  ;  Ippolito,  with  all  the  vigour  of  youth  and  expectetion,  scarcely  could 
Mp  pace  with  him  ;  wherever  thoy  went  all  seemed  buried  in  vieep,  and  without  exchanging 
I  woitl,  or  remitting  their  speed,  they  reached  the  suburbs  of  Naples.  The  bandage  was  again 
mt  on,  and  Ippolito  conducted  to  the  subterranean  passage.  What  his  feelings  wore  at  this 
aoment  he  probably  had  not  leisure  to  remember  or  describe.  A  man  who,  inflamed  by 
Jssipntion,  is  roused  from  sleep,  and  plunged  among  objcctb  of  terror,  can  only  toll  of  a  mixed 
nd  tumultuous  state,  in  which,  though  all  was  unpleasant,  nothing  was  distinct.  The  first 
lear  impression  that  such  a  person  would  experience  would  probably  be  from  an  object 
flieoting  not  his  mind,  but  his  senses ;  and,  consistently  with  this,  he  says,  that  when  the 
Mmdage  excluded  from  him  the  distraction  of  external  things — when  the  echoes  of  that  passage 
note  his  ear,  and  his  breath  was  driven  bnck  by  the  dark  and  heavy  air,  the  mist  that  had 
ibieored  his  mind  and  senses  seemed  to  disperse,  and  be  became  suddenly  and  keenly  capable 
i  reflection.  His  first  sensation  was  delight,  a  proud  and  eager  delight,  that  welcomed  an 
ibject  so  remote  and  long  desired,  not  without  an  awe,  such  as  his  present  circumstances  sug- 
^ed,  and  such  as  the  romantic  mind  loves.  But  while  lie  was  yet  in  the  confusion  of  sudden 
oy,  a  strange  feeling  came  to  his^heart ;  a  doubtful  terror,  such  as  he  had  never  before  known, 
ras  on  him.  To  bodily  fear  he  was  a  stranger.  He  spoke  of  this  sensation  as  the  inward 
md  sensible  motion  of  a  power  above  him— a  power  that  impressed  the  evidence  of  its  own 
igency  by  a  resistless  consciousness,  an  intimate  peculiarity  which  cannot  be  communicated, 
mt  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  stranger  felt  his  steps  falter-«he  paused—**  I  am  out  of  bre>ith,*' 
laid  he;  **aod  this  air  suflbcates  and  repels  me."—**  That  is  not  your  motive  for  pausing," 
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Slid  hit  oondoctor.— '•  I  aeknowle^  it  it  not,'*  said  Ippolito;  "  tbere  it  a  feeUBf^  withla ■ 
such  as  DO  tfane  or  placfe^  not  even  this,  with  all  its  drcoBBstanoes,  ever  suggested  to  n 
before ;  it  tells  me  to  retiini«  it  tells  me  to  visit  these  hanntg,  to  proceed  in  this  bnsinesib  s 
further.  I  wonder  at  the  sudden  change  of  my  mind  and  views— I  wonder  at  the  gulf  tba 
seems  to  have  opened  between  me  and  mr  most  vital  pursuit — at  this  utter  ^smpT¥*fiF  sa 
despondeocy  that  has  struck  to  my  heart's  core ;  it  makes  me  an  astonishment  to  myseUl  Bi 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  intimation  of  a  power  either  within  me  or  above  me ;  and  this  heritstia 
is,  not  to  obey,  but  to  ascertain  it."  The  stranger  paused  for  some  time.  **  The  seniitioi 
you  describe  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of;  nor  would  any  hour  or  place,  but  those  in  vUfili 
we  now  are,  justify  me  in  its  disclosure  ;  it  is  part  of  the  influence  of  this  most  signal  n%ht- 
part  of  the  influence  felt  by  all — by  the  traveller  in  his  lonely  journey,  who  hurries  on  at  tUi 
moment,  he  knows  not  why — by  the  retired  man,  who  trims  his  lamp  to  repel  the  soUtey 
feeling  that  comes  to  his  heart — nay,  by  the  very  child,  who,  waking,  now  shudders  a  pnytfi 
-and  tries  to  hide  itself  under  sleep.  The  influence  of  this  hour  is  felt  by  all,  and  miMndo^ 
stood  by  all ;  they  judge  of  it  by  their  various  superstitions  of  time  and  place ;  it  is  the  prcifafn 
of  our  master  that  hangs  in  the  elements,  darkening  the  night,  and  sending  fear  into  thewdi 
■oi  men.  This  influence  is  now  felt  by  you ;  but  mixing  it  up  with  your  habitual  feeliBgii  yw 
mistake  it  for  a  monition  from  a  power  that  reaches  not  here." 

This  new  appeal  to  his  curiosity  made  Ippolito  at  once  forget  his  doubt  and  heiitsBis. 
^  Who  is  your  master?  let  me  look  on  him  ?" — **  He  has  neither  name  nor  form,  nor  syobol 
of  existence.  "~''*  How  then  can  yon  know  that  he  is  present  with  you?" — "  By  signs  wUeh 
cannot  be  told  to  man.'*-~"And  is  it  his  presence  you  have  required  so  long,  and  wili  ttasir 
-enable  you  to  reveal  my  late  to  me  clearly  and  faithfully  ?  is  this  the  great  opportunity  so  ksg 
withheld?  shall  I  know  all  to«night  ?*' — **  Whatever  is  to  be  known  must  be  known  to4it|^i 
though  uninvoked  and  invisible,  he  is  present  with  us,  and  all  things  are  possible.  1  hsic 
neglected  nothing  to  prepare  me  for  the  business ;  you  saw  me  surrounded  by  fires,  the  rdki 
Df  the  grave,  and  the  blood  of  dead  men ;  but  what  hands  arrayed  me  in  them,**  said  he,  liJ 
deeper  tone,  "yon  could  not  see."— *<  Proceed,**  said  Ippolito,  eagerly ;  *^if,  indeed,  yon  litvi 
such  power,  and  this  be  its  hour  of  exercise ;  if  I  shall  learn  to-night  what  no  mortal  power  eai 
unfold,  it  is  the  very  pitch  of  my  enthusiasm,  the  very  point  and  sum  of  my  visionary  amfaitiaa 
and  I  will  follow  you,  though  my  steps  falter,  and  my.  mind  sicken  with  some  onnttenbl 
presage ;  but  if  this  be  a  night  of  disappointment,  by  him  whose  name  I  dare  not  mefltsn 
in  this  den  of  sorcery,  I  will  enter  it  no  more.** 

His  conductor  enjoined  silence,  and  led  him  onward ;  they  descended.  Ippolito  endeavoure 
to  collect  all  the  strength  of  his  mind  for  what  he  believed  to  be  a  signal,  even  if  a  fictitiss 
struggle ;  but  such  were  the  terrors  of  the  place,  and  such  the  impression,  utterly  distinct  froi 
deception  or  professional  imp68ture,  that  attended  the  words  and  movements  of  his  companioi 
that  he  sought  in  vain  for  that  relief  which  the  belief  of  having  only  to  do  with  beings  like  ooi 
selves  always  afibrds  to  the  terrors  of  such  an  encounter.  He  endeavoured  intently  to  reoa 
to  his  memory  impressions  of  former  awe,  expunged  by  discoveries  of  former  deception ;  hot  tber 
was  no  resemblance  either  in  the  modes  or  agents,  to  qualify  his  present  emotions  with  tb 
suspicion  that  they  were  excited  in  vain ;  and  he  continued  his  silent  progress  in  tbi 
unpleasant  state  of  mind  in  which  receding  expectation  is  pursued  by  advancing  fear,  and  th 
apprehension  of  having  gone  too  far  is  aggravated  by  the  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  retvi 
They  went  on,  however,  without  interruption,  until  they  arrived  at  that  place  of  which  I  cold 
get  no  description,  except  from  sudden  starts  and  exclamations  of  horror.  The  bandage  wi 
removed.  Ippolito  observed  that  every  object  bore  a  different  aspect  on  this  night  from  an 
he  had  seen  on  his  preceding  visits ;  whatever  strange  appearances  used  to  meet  or  greet  hfa 
on  his  entrance  were  now  removed,  or  silent.  As  he  passed  through  the  vault  the  fonm 
ministers  of  fear  were  stretched  around  him  in  deep  sleep ;  and  as  be  walked  among  thei 
<the  blazing  and  up-pointed  hairs  of  his  conductor  his  only  light),  some  of  them  shnddered,  an 
some  moaned ;  some  of  them  laughed,  and  some  gibbered  inarticulately,  and  pointed  towani 
bim.  '*  Of  those  forms,**  said  the  stranger,  **  the  living  spirits  are  now  absent ;  for,  ever  belbr 
they  meet  their  master,  they  have  a  short  space  of  rest  and  remission ;  it  would  weary  th 
imagination  to  follow  their  flight  now,  where  they  are  contending  with  contending  elemenli 
or  riiooiuif  on  the  track  of  the  meteor,  when  he  careers  beyond  this  boome  of  earth,  and  M 
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pends  them  over  the  unknown  vast,  <  witlv^Qt  fbnn,  and  void.'  Of  thoee  that  hannt  the  habit- 
atlon  of  man,  it  is  easier  to  guess  the  pastime ;  some  are  weaving  the  dim  and  ghastly  visions 
of  the  sIcIl,  some  are  searing  the  sleep  of  the  gnilty  with  sounds  of  remembered  voices,  and 
Cinns  that  they  thought  sleep  would  shut  out ;  some  hide  in  ruins,  from  which  they  send 
waUing  voices,  that  seem  like  bodings  of  fearful  things  to  the  belated  passenger,  or  lighu  that 
lore  him  to  the  den  of  the  robber,  or  the  brow  of  the  precipice ;  and  some  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  dead,  where  they  do  things  such  as  crazy  superstition,  or  the  howiing  maniac,  never 
draamed  ot"  On  IppoIito*s  mind  this  assemblage  of  terrible  imagery  produced  no  additional 
elBeet ;  he  had  wound  it  to  a  fearful  pitch— even  to  that,  of  all  others,  to  oor  nature  the  most 
repugnant,  which,  laying  aside  all  the  softnesses  and  levities  of  life,  prepares  to  look  upon  the 
Undothed  and  unqualified,  and  near-brought  nakedness  of  death.  He  said  he  felt  within  him 
a  dark  strength,  a  stubborn  and  horrid  force  of  mind,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  be  revenged 
on  any  terrors  the  discoveries  of  the  night  might  prepare  for  him,  by  contemning  aod  defying 
fhnai ;  for  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  the  reality  and  certainty  of  what  was  about  to  be 
dlidoaed  to  him,  that  he  had  no  more  idea  of  resisting  or  evading  it  than  if  a  voice  from  heaven 
liad  declared  it  to  him.  In  this  ferocious  sullenness,  therefore,  his  mind  took  shelter ;  and 
fhmgfa  he  endeavoured  to  exchange  it  for  that  resignation  of  which  he  had  heard  moralists 
talk,  and  which  he  felt  to  be  the  more  appropriate  feeling  of  that  crisis,  yet  still  the  natural 
meatment  of  an  oppressing  force,  the  native  abhorrence  of  having  our  liberty  abridged,  and 
pttb  hedged  up  and  carved  out  for  us  (even  by  a  superior  power,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
precise  operations  our  pursuit  has  been  eager  and  incessant),  filled  him  with  emotions 
gloomy,  perturbed,  and  rebellious.  What  were  the  peculiar  rites  of  this  signal  night  I  know 
BoCy  nor  whether  the  presence  of  the  evil  one  superseded  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  who 
mrt  absent  on  their  goblin  devices ;  but  after  describing  his  feelings  in  lines  of  which  the 
trenoor  is  yet  visible,  Ippolito  went  on  to  tell  me  he  was  left  alone,  and  in  utter  darkness,  in 
OQBM  remote  part  of  this  immense  space  (which  he  described  as  a  territory  under  ground). 
wiUi  Injunctions  neither  to  speak  nor  move,  but  to  see,  and  to  mark  what  he  beheld.  By 
srint  means  he  was  to  see  in  utter  darkness  he  could  not  conjecture,  till,  at  a  distance,  he 
btHwMI  A  small  blue  flame  rise  before  him  ;  it  spread  and  enlarged  gradually ;  and  ascending 
to  A  vast  height,  stood,  without  any  of  the  flickering  or  volatile  appearance  of  fire,  a  fixed  and 
Tolmninotts  curtain  of  vapour.  Its  light,  though  strong  and  distinct,  but  partially  discovered 
fhe  extent  of  the  vault,  its  dusky  and  ill-defined  roof,  and  those  parts  of  it  whose  limits  pressed 
OB  the  edge  of  the  flame,  were  faintly  visible ;  into  the  recesses  of  deeper  darkness  that  spread 
mmd  Urn  Ippolito  felt  not  inclined  to  look.  Meanwhile  the  body  of  the  flame  slowly 
dhtdnWiing  and  dividing,  was  suspended  in  a  luminous  arch,  within  which  appeared  a  black 
iefleeting  snrfoce,  which  filled  the  whole  interval,  and  which  Ippolito  compared  to  a  mirror  of 
YMk  marble.  He  gazed  intently  ;  several  undefined  forms  chased  each  other  over  the  surface, 
iad  were  lost  in  the  columns  that  formed  its  frame.  At  length  a  full  distinct  form  appeared 
dheetly  oppodte  to  him ;  it  was  in  a  modem  garb,  the  foce  was  concealed,  the  gestures  indi- 
distraction  and  dismay.  Ippolito,  as  yet  unconscions  of  the  intelligence  they  were  to 
ff  watehed  its  motions  fixedly.  Had  the  figure  availed  itself  of  every  mode  of  speech  and 
it  oonld  not  have  conveyed  more  powerfully  the  idea  of  a  being  impelled  by  a  power 
and  Invfalble,  to  some  deed  or  object,  from  which  it  shrunk,  sometimes  with  hnmility 
^iof  deprecation,  sometimes  with  devices  of  evasion,  and  sometimes  with  convulsions  of  reaist- 
$uimi  atffl  the  power  that  acted  on  it  appeared  to  increase  in  strength  and  effect,  and  its  pro- 
gNH  towards  this  event  appeared  more  rapid ;  its  motions  were  now  most  strongly  indicative 
of  fbir,  irreaolntion,  and  reluctance;  like  the  animab  who  are  said  to  be  wHUn  the  sphere  of 
'  fcHnatifm»  it  shivered,  and  parleyed,  and  retreated— every  motion  a  start,  and  every  Kmb  in 
k  firqggle  of  aversion  that  protracted  the  misery  it  endeavoured  to  shun  in  vain.  At  length, 
'%vlBi  A  vehement  impulse,  he  snatched  the  dagger,  to  which  his  hand  had  been  often  involnn- 
te&y  dirseted,  and  threw  it  fh>m  him,  with  the  Ibroeof  one  who  wishes  to  remove  from  him  an 
;iAj)oet  of  temptAtioB,  and  appeared  to  regard  it  for  some  time  as  a  respite  tnm  faitemal  perae- 
^Afirfloo;. hot  in  a  short  time  the  influence  appeared  to  operate  Afain ;  agAin  he  Appeared  to 
'j||fct.the  lUnt  yet  desperate  stmgglea  of  one  wiw  knowa  that  all  itmgglea  ere  booties!.  With 
And  yet  a  ftTAlnlBg  motion,  he  Approached  the  plaoe  wbme  thA^amstit  \k|\«IIms^ 
iaHkH  ban  bim  to  ibespot;  often  wiaefaig  a1  thieton«gd>lBiBi\MwAifc\Mtf^l3^i"^ 
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II  itvemioiiily;  but  then  all  Ibrthcr  powtTp  er  mmtm  of  delay*  aecnud  to  «eaie.    The  tigvn 
TCte  lererely  erect,  at  if  e^ery  nerve  were  fbrelMy  dilated,  and  the  whole  man  wretched  aM 
wound  to  a  pltoh  of  annatnral  energy,  and  then  moved  away  with  a  motion,  which  an  eilbtt  ti 
•wiftoeti,  ftraggling  with  the  warped  and  contracted  itate  of  the  mosdei,  rendered  frigbttiL 
The  figore  and  hit  moUont  conveyed  one  idea  to  powerfully  to  Ippolito,  that,  on  hit  ditq^ 
peering,  he  exclaimed  aloud — **  He  it  going  to  murder  eome  one  1"    Almoit  at  he  tpake,  a«y 
came  to  bit  ear,  not  like  the  cry  of  individual  agony,  but  at  if  all  the  terrort  of  a  last  djhi 
groan  were  mixed  with  the  thriek  of  those  who  look  upon  tome  direful  thing.     Ippolito's  kitr 
•food  erect  at  that  sound.    The  figure  reappeared ;  hit  actiont  now  were  the  ravingt  of  te- 
pair ;  his  garments  were  splashed  with  blood,  and  he  held  the  dagger  with  the  gesture  of  on 
whose  horror  has  rendered  him  insensible  thaT^he  holds  the  witness  of  hit  condemnatieo,  A 
(M>nft]sed  sound  was  then  heard,  and  several  dim  figures  appeared  on  the  tablet;  Ippolti 
beard  the  rattling  of  chains,  mixed  with  the  toll  of  a  bell,  and  that  hum  of  preparation  wirick 
accompanies  some  event  of  moment ;  the  agonies  of  the  phantom  teemed  to  redonbiet  iW 
Ippolito  instantly  comprehended  that  the  punishment  of  bis  crime  was  appioaehing.    b  t 
Aort  time  figures  in  the  habits  of  executioners  surrounded  him ;  in  the  struc^et  of  detpiirhi 
broke  from  their  gripe,  and  falling  on  hit  knees,  and  stretching  out  his  arms,  with  the  fCifaM 
of  one  who  addresses  heaven,  not  to  appeal,  but  to  accuse,  the  covering  fell  iiom  hit  Uu,  nd 
Montorio,  darting  towards  him,  beheld  his  own.     The  figures  disappeared,  the  tHaet  of  UN 
fire  do^  over  the  tablet,  and  sinking  into  the  floor  with  a  fiiint  hiss,  expired.    Ippolito  wM 
ailent  for  some  moments,  from  the  struggle  of  feelings  that  almost  suffocated  him ;  at  IcaiA 
rage,  and  amazement,  and  horror,  found  vent  in  a  storm  of  execration  and  fury.    It  it  impoi- 
tible  to  conceive  with  what  abhorrence  his  mind,  so  high-toned,  so  ambitious,  even  ronuiBtk 
in  virtue,  and  impracticably  rigid  in  its  system  of  honour,  with  what  abhorrence  it  mnit  haie 
■trnggled  with  the  idea  of  undergoing  the  vileit  of  punishments  for  the  vilest  of  crimes.  Thtn 
it  a  delicacy,  too,  taught  by  early  luxury,  and  the  indulgencet  and  exemptiont  of  rank,  tint 
shrinks  from  the  debasing  circumstances  which  attend  the  commission  and  the  punishmeiiel 
a  crime  with  as  much  native  antipathy  as  virtue  feels  at  the  crime  itself,  and  which  it  often  a 
security  for  the  forbearance  of  evil,  in  mindt  where  the  purer  principle  it  abtent.     IppoHte 
was  all  outraged,  and  inflamed,  and  revolted ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  on  wheat 
entrance  the  vault  wat  lit  again,  only  gave  his  rage  an  object     **  Monster  !'*  he  roared,  "  wai 
it  for  this  I  was  drawn  liither  ? — ^to  be  abused  by  a  wizard  lie,  a  damned  prediction,  whidi  no 
heavenly  power  could  doom— nor  you,  nor  all  your  hosts  of  fiends,  nor  Satan  himself^ .  coiM 
tempt  me  to  realise  ?    Wat  it  for  this  I  watched  and  waited  ?  was  it  for  this  i  resigned  the  peaa 
of  my  existence,  and  the  welfare  of  my  soul,  that  I  sought  the  haunts  I  believe  of  demons,  and 
yielded  myself  up  to  you,  tlieir  leader,  thou  Arch  image,  thou  Beelrebub,  prince  of  the  dcvflk 
to  be  told  that  I  am — that  I  must  be — oh !  it  chokes  my  utterance,  it  blasts  my  lunga  to  tpod[ 
it — what?— a  murderer !  a  skulking  murderer  I— dragged  from  hit  hiding. hole  b>  the  handa  si 
the  common  executioner,  that  does  his  vile  ofllce  on  the  beasts  of  the  people— monster  !** 

The  burning  tears  of  rage  burst  out  in  spite  of  him ;  the  stranger  stood  unnsofML— 
**  Whom  do  you  accuse?  You  would  behold  your  fate,  and  you  have  beheld  it." — *<Impea- 
dble  I  wretch  I  liar !  impossible !  Do  I  not  know  myself?  Would  I  not  search  out,  and  stab 
with  my  sword,  my  very  hearths  core,  if  it  could  harbour  a  thought  of  depravity  ?  Had  1  been 
represented  struggling  with  an  open,  armed  foe,  had  I  been  represented  acting  in  the  ftver  if 
passion  (though  even  so  I  oould  not  wound  the  unprepared),  had  it  been  aught  but  thii^  I 
would  have  borne  it,  though  the  perspective  was  filled  with  racks  and  fire.  But  this— wluit 
pretext — what  device — what  excuse?  I  have  not  an  enemy  on  earth ;  no,  by  heaven  I  I  am 
as  void  of  hatred  as  I  am  of  fiear.  6ut  why  do  I  linger  ?  Let  me  from  this  cursed  den ;  the 
very  air  breathes  lies  and  witchery ;  I  am  infected  while  I  stay  here ;  the  very  consciouaasat 
of  a  crime  it  stealing  on  me ;  I  am  tempted  to  do  something  vile  and  guilty  :  and  may  oil  tlie 
horrors,  the  indignities,  the  low-sunk  depravity  I  am  menaced  with,  fall  on  me  if  I  ever  from 
this  night  enter  your  liaunts,  or  have  intercourse  of  any  shape  or  circumstance,  or  any  pre- 
text or  temptation  «i^h  yon  or  your  associates,  by  they  fiends,  or  impostors,  or  what  they 
may ;  nay,  if  I  do  not  from  this  night  renounce  all  pursuit  or  search  of  this  damned  art,  that 
cnrses  alike  with  suspense  or  certainty  P—**  Go,"  said  the  stranger,  still  sternly  calm,  "go; 
-and  tlie  fhlfifanent  of  your  curse  go  with  you ;  for  from  henceforth  it  shall  ever  seem  at  if  tUa 
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TiaK  indeed  eognlpbed  yon— at  if  yonr  view  wm  boanded  by  its  darkneo^  and  your  thoughtf 
fOad  with  terrors ;  what  you  have  seen  or  heard  this  ni^ht  shall  never  leave  yonr  mind's  eye ; 
wherever  yon  are,  you  shall  remember  me.** — **^  I  will  lose  my  memory  first  in  drunkenness  or 
nadness;  I  will  drink  mandragora  and  opinm ;  I  will  have  a  drum  beat  on  my  head  when  the 
thought  of  yen  is  there.**— **  That  is  but  temporary;  you  will  remember  me  in  the  hour  of 
jaiargBilt.** — **  Uar  P — "  You  will  remember  me  in  the  dungeon.**  Ippolito  stopped  his  ean» 
'*'Te«  will  remember  me  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Image  of  him  you  have  murdered  will  be 
■eawe  more  terrible  than  the  image  of  him  you  have  belied  and  spumed." 

**  The  Image  of  him  I  am  to  murder  !'*  said  Ippolito.  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shut 
oaf  the  deep  voice  of  the  stranger ;  '*  where  is  it  ?  Is  it  near  me  ?*' — **  It  is,"  replied  the  un« 
**  with  myriads  of  other  unclothed  embryos  of  future  horror ;  here  the  shapes  of  things 
are  asiembled ;  spirits  that  tempt,  and  spirits  that  punish,  are  here  awaiting  their  task* 
and  howling  for  their  prey  in  these  untravelled  spaces.  You  cannot  see  their  form,  nor  hear 
soond,  as  they  sweep  past  you ;  yet  how  many  are  gathered  around  you  now  1  For,  on 
signal  night,  myriads  are  assembled  to  attend  their  master  and  mine."  Ippolito,  who  was 
the  vaalt,  though  he  knew  neither  passage  nor  direction,  hesitated ;  his  mind  was  in 
•ftota  when  the  violence  of  its  agitation  is  favourable  to  the  most  improbable  and  contnu 
impressions,  but  in  which  it  always  seeks  a  relief  to  its  distrained  and  overwrought 
in  an  eiitreme,  and  therefore,  if  it  deviate  from  one,  certainly  declines  to  another.  At 
a  moment,  the  temptation  of  his  habitual  curiosity,  so  critically  suggested,  and  the  near 
of  ila  gratiiication,  combined  with  the  impression  of  sincerity,  which  the  stranger's 
n^ielding  calmness  involuntarily  conveyed  to  him,  wrought  a  strai^e  and  sudden  change  in 
tha  whole  frame  of  his  feeling^.      He  returned  slowly,  and  faltered  out,  "  Can  you,  indeed, 

the  form  of  him  whom  I  am  doomed '*  he  could  not  say  to  murder. — "  That  I 

said  the  stranger,  who,  during  their  conference,  had  never  changed  his  posture  or 

■— "  Unfeeling  and  unyielding  as  you  are,**  said  Ippolito,  relapsing  into  passion,  "  is 

tMa  WKf  answer  ?     Is  this  the  way  you  relieve  the  wretch  whom  you  upbraid  for  leaving  you  2 

Why  liMuld  I  stay  ?    You  have  poured  fire  into  my  brain,  and  pmson  in  my  heart,  and  now, 

frtM^l  torn  to  the  only  resource  you  have  left  me,  you  mock  me  with  a  cold,  b'ngering^ 

daabtM  snswer.     By  whatever  power  you  serve  and  fear,  I  adjure  you,  adjure  you  earnestly* 

tMtMy,  by  the  convulsions  of  a  broken  spirit,  by  the  ruins  of  a  mind  which  none  but  yon 

how  down  to  weakness,  I  adjure  you,  grant  me  this  last  wretched  boon ;  let  me  grow 

with  the  wickedness  of  my  own  heart,  nor  feel  these  revoltings,  as  if  the  motions 

ae  were  caused  by  the  possession  of  a  demon  I" 

Tha  stranger  spoke  not,   moved  not,  saw  not ;  his  arms  were  uplifted,  hit  head  thrown 

the  wliltes  only  of  his  eyes  were  visible ;  and  though  not  a  limb  moved,  the  folds  of  his 

It  rose  and  spread  as  if  they  partook  of  some  inward  motion.      Ippolito,  almost  insen- 

of  wliat  he  saw,  and  po-«sessed  but  by  one  object,  repeated  his  importunities  with  aggra- 

^iled  vahenence :  again  and  again  he  grasped  the  unknown  by  the  arm,  and  shook  his  gar* 

and  shrielwd  his  petition  in  the  agonies  of  delirious  impatience. — '*  Away  !**  groaned  a 

that  seemed  to  come  an  immeasurable  distance ;  "  away !  I  am  with  my  master  now  ; 

he  comes,  where  space  neither  measures  nor  reaches,  through  the  viewless  and  the' 

ippoHto^  inflamed,  not  deterred,  only  raised  his  voice  and  redoubled  his  eagerness ; 

frenzy,  his  voice  a  roar ;  he  supplicated,  he  menaced,  he  cursed,  he  defied 

^'daring  provocation  the  presence  of  the  master-spirit,  and  threatened  with  eztermina* 

stranger,  his  ministers,  the  haunts  of  their  resort,  and  evety  agent  and  instrument 

of  their  soeuned  doings.     At  this  outrage  the  stranger  shivered,  and,  half  starting  flrom  his 

twsea,  loolwd  around,  with  a  glazed,  unawakened  eye.— ^"  Who  hath  brought  him  here?"  he 

■■■■■rsd  I  ■«  the  terror  of  his  presenee  be  upon  him."—**  Let  them  be  upon  me  f  ravad 

I^palltot  **let  mo  have  something  to  confront  and  to  contend  with ;  I  dare  him ;  he  shrinks 

tea  sM-i  let  him  eome ;  if  lie  be  more  terrible  than  these  dens  of  horror  have  yet  diown 

■KA-if  ha  bo  «haS.I  ean  but  behold  and  die-4f  he  blast  my  eyes  with  the  livid  lightning  of 

hrih  Jafe  Uoi-ooaa  ;  I  dare  him;  does  he  hear  me?   yea,  I  dare  hia;  let  the  echoes  of  his 

IdMplatav  to-fahaoy  ehout,  my  laugh  of  defianee."    He  burst  Into  a  horrid  laugh. 

^•.At  Unb*  laal'saands  thostraagershriekod  i  his  shri^  so  wild  and  nnearthUke«  waa 

a  hnndml  paru  nf  the  mull,  and  all. the  crowd  oC  iftnasb  Aw^pea,  wi 
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never  before  beheld,  iiirroiinded  him  in  amoment;  the  cavern  wmng  with  their  eries ;  a 
motion  like  an  earthquake  ihook  everj  place  and  object— adf^moved  lighte  darted  th 
tbe  darkneifl ;  a  sound  like  the  moana  of  the  dying,  borne  on  the  wind  of  midnigfat, 
and,  increasing  as  it  spread,  filled  the  vault,  tilltbe  maddened  ear  sought  in  vain  tbe 
of  Its  torture  in  the  dissy  roar  that  oppressed  it.  Oh,  there  is  no  telling  the  terrora  o 
hour  I  if  a  being  could  be  supposed  to  be  plunged  for  a  moment  into  Tophet,  and  reta 
vital  powers  and  reason,  such,  I  believe,  would  he  describe  it  on  his  return,  if  the  pot 
description  remained  to  him.  I  recollect  some  expressions  of  IppoUto's,  which  deserii 
with  the  energy  of  personal  fooling.—*'  The  very  dead  forms  and  characters  that  were  o 
walls,  at  this  moment  came  to  a  horrid  state  of  partial  eustence— they  crawled  and  i 
dered  with  a  motion  like  life ;  tbe  very  reptiles,  of  size  and  form  such  as  is  never  sc 
tbe  upper  world,  seemed  endued  with  a  strange  consciousness,  and  some  rose  erect,  and 
uttered  sound,  and  some  looked  and  stared  with  ghastly  intelligence. " 

Amid  this  scene,  what  an  object  must  IppoUto  have  presented !  tbe  bold  and  beaotifni 
line  of  his  figure  appearing  amid  the  fires  and  darkness,  and  witched  shapes  of  that  mc 
—his  sword  drawn,  his  habit  thrown  back,  his  eye  and  cheek  kindling  into  frenzy,  heigh 
with  the  peculiar  wikiness  of  supernatural  terror.  The  stranger  awoke  from  hia  traaei 
arose ;  he  grasped  his  arm,  and,  looking  on  him  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to  see  other  i 
"  Come,"  said  he,  "you  who  compel  the  powers  of  the  night,  and  of  the  nether  worid, 
with  me.**—"  Swear,  then,  that  you  will  show  me  that  form,  the  form  of  him  who  ia  to 
me  a  villain ;  if  I  can  but  behold  him,  I  will  sit  down  in  passive  wretchedness,  and  res 
more ;  show  me  but  that  form  —'*.—*<  You  shall  behold  him.** — "  Lead  me,  then,  ! 
you  wilL*' 

Again  he  was  led  to  a  space  so  remote,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  immense  extent  o 
place  was  suddenly  become  doubly  immense  ;  yet  their  motion  was  so  quick,  that  the 
and  uproar  seemed  to  have  ceased  at  once.  No  sound  was  near  them — their  steps  di 
seem  to  emit  any— the  damp  and  foggy  dulness  of  the  coarse  medium,  which  could  scai 
called  air,  seemed  to  absorb  every  impression ;  the  single  light  the  stranger  bore  di 
permit  them  to  penetrate  into  the  thick  darkness  more  than  the  arm  could  extend, 
proceeded  in  utter  silence ;  there  was  a  chilling  remoteness  from  life  within  and  a 
them.  Ippolito  had  no  consciousness  of  anything  till  be  found  they  had  stopped  and  ei 
a  dark  chamber,  or  rather  another  rude  recess  in  these  endless  passages.  Some  s 
dark  and  muffled,  lay  in  a  comer;  but  IppoUto's  sight  had  been  too  longstimnlal 
glaring  and  unnatural  impressions  to  regard  it.—"  In  a  few  moments."  said  the  unk 
*^you  will  be  cursed,  like  the  rest  of  your  species,  with  the  fulfilment  of  your  own  wi 
what,  in  compassion  to  you,  I  would  have  withheld,  (  can  now  withhold  no  longer, 
lord  ot  the  night,  compelled  by  outrage  and  defiance,  has  come — in  the  fulness  of  his  ti 
potency  he  has  come— and  I  am  forced  by  that  presence  to  deal  with  you  without  the  i 
of  reserve  or  delay.** — "  Therefore/*  said  Ippolito,  with  eager  weariness,  "  I  pray  y 
speedy ;  soon  let  me  know  what  is  yet  to  be  done  or  suffered.  I  tell  you  I  am  in  tbi 
weakness  of  desperation  I  Do  not,  therefore,  speak,  for  I  can  no  longer  hear ;  my  Im 
hot,  and  my  mmd  wondrous  heavy.  Let  something  be  done,  and  quickly,  while  I  m 
equal  to  it.  I  could,  metbinks,  grasp  at  fire,  or  drink  fresh  blood,  as  if  I  were  in  the 
mon  ways  and  habits  of  nature.  How  long  this  searing  of  the  mind  will  last,  I  knoii 
make  your  tool  of  me  now — I  am  in  your  power.**-*"  There  is  something  yet  to  be  ^ 
said  the  stranger,  drawing  very  near  him ;  "  to  recognise  and  to  propitiate  the  presei 
our  master,  a  deed  must  be  done — a  deed  without  a  name— which  sounds  foully  in  th< 
of  nature.  Have  you  not  sometime*  heard  that  the  power  with  whom  we  deal  require 
spilling  of  blood  as  the  test?**—"  I  have  heard  of  these  things  before,'*  said  Ippolito,  i 
ing  quick  and  low,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  a  point ;  "  and  the  dreams  that  used  to  i 
childhood,  are  they  become  the  acts  of  the  man  ?»-those  things  so  dark,  so  distan 
they  indeed  brought  so  near  to  me  ?  Be  it  so :  here  is  my  sword^-from  what  part  ai 
drops  to  be  drawn  that  seal  this  mystery  of  iniquity  ?**  He  bared  and  lield  out  his 
— "  Not  that,'*  said  the  stranger ;  "  it  is  not  that ;  the  sacrifice  is  already  prepared 
you  are  not  to  be  the  victim,  but  the  one  who  must  offer  it.  Such  victims  with  i 
common ;  credulity  or  fear  supplies  them  every  day.** 
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Ai  he  spoke,  he  approached  that  obscure  object,  and  drew  off  part  of  the  covering  that 
eincealed  it.  Ippolito  beheld  a  naked  human  breait ;  the  rest  of  the  body,  head,  and  Umbt 
were  concealed  in  a  dark  drapery,  that  foil  also  over  the  rude  block,  on  which  it  appeared 
eitanded  and  fastened  as  on  an  altar.  **  Here  is  the  victim  prepared,**  said  the  stranger; 
"he  cannot  fly  or  resitt,  he  cannot  discover  or  upbraid ;  the  movements  of  the  dead  are  not 
fortber  from  the  light  or  knowledge  of  life  than  what  is  done  in  this  vault;  here  is  the 
wcspon"  (giving  him  a  small  dagger),  "  strike  firm  and  sure ;  the  presence  of  our  master 
reqaires  this  attesting  act,  and  all  shall  then  be  known."—"  Never,"  replied  Ippolito,  awaking 
ftt  once  to  the  keenest  and  most  exalted  sense  of  feeling  and  reflection,  **  never ;  what  future 
liorrors  my  fate  may  prepare  for  me  I  know  not,  nor  what  dreadftil  preparation  a  goaded 
miad  and  a  devoted  consciousness  may  steel  me  with,  but  while  I  have  sense,  and  can  bold  a 
wmpon  with  the  steady  hand  of  one  who  caH  aim,  or  who  can  forbear,  never  shall  such  an 
accursed  deed  be  done  by  me.**—"  Rash  boy!'*  said  the  unknown,  *'you  know  not  what 
depends  on  this  moment ;  you  know  not  whose  presence  nuikes  these  insensible  walls  burst 
OQt  in  an  ominous  dew,  and  this  prepared  taper  bum  tremulous  and  blue ;  you  know  not 
who  beholds  you  now,  summoned  hither  by  the  outrage,  and  now  dismissed  with  the 
capricious  infirmity  of  a  mortal  —  his  wrath  will  be  terrible,  my  power  will  fail  before 
him,  bid  fangs  will  scatter  your  flesh  like  chaff,  his  breath  will  blast  and  shrivel  your 
rabstance  to  an  atom,  you  will  be  borne  alive  to  bis  horrible  haunt,  the  mock  of  his 
takmed  imps,  the  torn,  shrieking,  and  yet  living  feast  of  fiends." — **  I  bear  your  words,"  said 
Ippolito ;  **  but  my  ears  are  stopped  with  horrid  things,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  them,  nor 
am  I  longer  able  to  speak  or  to  reason.  I  will  not  do  that  accursed  thing ;  I  will  not  harm 
that  miserable  object,  though  he  can  neither  resist  nor  upbraid ;  for  myself,  ( am  in  his 
han^  whose  hands  can  reach  even  here."«— "  Think,  oh,  yet  think,"  continued  the  unknown* 
"of  the  alternative  that  awaits  your  obstinacy,  if  the  more  direful  and  violent  extremity 
should  not  overtake  yon ;  you  must  never  quit  this  vault  again— never.  No  human  force  or 
art  can  ever  find  or  free  you ;  here  you  must  linger  on  the  confines  of  the  outer  darkness, 
feeding  despair  with  fearful  shapes  and  sounds,  so  very  near  the  nether  world,  that  the  horrid 
famSiarity  will  make  you  forget  your  nature ;  and  even  while  yet  alive  and  in  the  flesh,  feel 
yourself  becoming  a  demon,  till  on  such  a  night  as  this  you  shall  be  nailed  to  a  block  liiie 
him,  whom  similar  infirmity  has  brought  here,  to  be  put  to  a  death  you  can  neither  see  nor 
straggle  against ;  and  then  to  lie  here,  your  rotting  bones  made  instruments  of  such  unhal- 
lowed doings,  that  their  dead  juices  shall  creep  and  curdle  to  be  so  abused,  while  no  friend 
weeps  or  knows  your  end,  and  your  miserable  soul  unabsolved,  unblessed,  unappeased.  Oh, 
thhik  of  this !"— "  I  have  thought — it  is  in  vain  ;  if  one  of  your  goblin  ministers  were  howling 
temptation  in  my  ears,  while  these  horrors  leave  me  a  glimpse  of  will  or  reason,  while  I  can 
draw  a  dagger  or  not  draw  it,  I  will  not  be  a  tame,  resigned,  voluntary  villain." 

**'T!8  possible,'*  said  the  tempter,  "  the  malice  of  mercy  may  spare  you  to  a  worse  fate  ; 
*H8  possible  you  may  be  dismissed  from  this  chamber,  to  linger  out  a  long  life  of  horrible 
expectation,  for  such  it  must  \>e,  with  the  consciousness  of  future  guilt.     You  will  neither 
hare  the  preparation  of  definite  knowledge  to  enable  you  to  dare  it  with  firmness,  and  to 
suffer  with  dignity,  nor  that  partial  reconcilement  which  long  familiarity  must  produce  with 
the  most  revolting  objects,  and  which,  if  it  do  not  leave  the  mind  satisfied,  at  least  renders  it 
calm.   No ;  histead  of  this,  conscious  that  you  must  be  guilty,  you  will  try  many  modes  of  guilt, 
parfly  firom  curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  vain  hope  to  evade  your  allotted  one ;  thus  will  you  be- 
come hardened  in  evil,  familiar  with  varieties  of  vice.     Your  mind,  from  its  habitual  contempla- 
tioni^  will  be  degraded  below  that  of  an  assassin  or  a  robber.^  The  contagion  will  extend  to  your 
manners  and  habits ;  your  whole  character  will  sink  into  a  squalid  misery,  a  depraved  dejection, 
a  desponding  meanness,  a  rufiSan  abandonment.   Never  knowing  when  you  arise  that  the  sun  will 
not  light  you  to  a  shameful  death,  you  will  bear  for  ever  about  you  the  curse  and  blast  of 
existence,  the  self- watching  torture  of  fear,  that  dlreads  to  wake  and  dreads  to  sleep.     In  the 
morning  you  shall  wish  for  evening,  and  in  the  evening  you  shall  wish  for  morning,  anxious  for 
the  day  to  pass  that  you  may  see  it  over,  without  a  crime,  yet  cursing  it  when  it  is  past,  that 
it  has  brought  you  nearer  to  inevitable  misery.     In  every  wind  you  will  hear  cries  of  pursuit, 
in  every  eye  you  will  see  a  spy  or  an  accuser ;  every  straw  that  crosses  your  path  shall  seem 
like  a  weapon  offered  to  you—the  infant  and  the  sleeper  shall  suggest  to  you  «  whisper  of 
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UapUtioa ;  yoar  ebvaeter,  yonr  feeliogi,  yoar  nature  changed^low  in  viee  and  hi  wratehed' 
mfUM — ^yoo  wiU  crawl  with  conscioof  revoliiofB  to  the  end  of  a  long^  long  life — you  wdl  raih. 
■brieking  with  precipitate  reloctanoe,  on  its  guilty  cloie,  and  you  will  perish  in  the  sfai  Iv 
which  the  horrors  of  uncertain  anticipation  allowed  you  no  time  for  repentance,  and  the 
degradation  of  your  heart  forhade  the  praise  of  fortitude  or  the  solace  of  compnsaion.    teb 
nnst  be  your  life  if  yon  quit  this  chamber  without  seeing  the  face  of  your  victim.    Bat  it|i 
BOW  in  your  power  to  command  that  sight,  and  if  you  do,  its  appearance  wOl  suggest  to  yia 
so  many  circumstances  of  time,  and  place,  and  action,  that  you  will  have  means  to  collect  ymt 
powers;  your  arm  will  be  strong,  your  mind  bold  and  awake,  your  energies  collected, kni, 
intense ;  yon  will  be  undisturbed  by  the  rage  of  ignorance,  the  stupid  curses  of  the  vnlgv; 
yon  will  walk  with  a  steady  step  to  the  end  of  life,  and  quit  it  with  the  mysterious  digaldfd 
one  who,  possessing  a  knowledge  above  nature,  was  enabled  to  act  a  part  above  it ;  wh», 
knowing  more  than  mere  man  could  know,  acted  as  mere  man  could  never  have  acted.    Aid 
is  not  this  worth  the  struggle  of  a  moment?" 

While  he  spoke  he  had  insinuated  the  dagger  into  Ippolito's  hand,  who,  in  the  uoesi- 
•eious  workings  of  his  mind  and  body,  grasped  it  intensely.     The  strong  picture  of  wieuM 
lifo  was  before  his  eyes,  his  heart  was  hot,  and  desperate,  and  reckless.     Before  he  kaev  the  4 
direction  his  hand  hod  taken,  he  felt  the  blood  gushing  about  the  hilt  of  the  dsgger ;  he  | 
heard  the  stifled,  and  broken,  and  peculiar  moan  of  death ;  he  staggered  and  shut  his  tju,  he    j 
Mi  as  if  they  were  forced  open  again ;  he  looked,  but  could  see  nothing— there  was  a  dnd   \ 
iilence.     At  length  Ippolito  stammered  out,  '*  I  have  done  it  1  now  fulfil  what  yon  piombd,    \ 
now  let  me  see  that  figure.**—**  You  shall,**  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  whose  tone  mtk   ^ 
itself  felt  even  in  that  most  horrible  moment ;  **  withdraw  that  covering  and  you  shall  behiU 
it* — "  Where  1  what !  I  am  amazed !  my  head  is  throbbing — speak — quickly." — **  Witbdrar 
that  covering  and  you  shall  behold  the  face  of  your  victim." — **  Are  you  mad,  or  aar  I? 
What  connexion  can  there  be  between  this  miserable  object  and  him  whose  form  I WM  to 
fee  ?"— '*  Look,  and  you  shall  see  the  very  object,  self,  and  form  ;  not  express,  but  adoiL" 
With  hands  that  did  not  feel  their  own  motion,  he  withdrew  the  covering  from  the  isoe ;  ft 
was  dimmed  and  altered  by  the  struggles  of  death,  but  he  saw  it ;  in  that  pale  light,  andwHh 
ejres  that  were  seared  and  flashing,  he  knew  it. 

**  What  did  he  see  ?**  demanded  the  inquisitor.—.**  I  know  not ;  whenever  he  hot  approadM 
the  mention  of  it  his  hand  becomes  illegible,  his  expressions  grow  wild.  It  is  in  vain  to  bt^ 
portone  him  for  that  name,  he  could  as  soon  bring  himself  wittingly  to  do  the  deed  itself  H 
disclose  the  object  or  circumstance  of  it,  even  to  a  brother.** — "  What  change  of  soicery* 
said  the  inquisitor,  '*  what  dark  dealing  is  this?  How  could  the  sufferer  in  the  wisard^  nit, 
and  the  being  he  was  doomed  to  destroy  at  some  future  time,  be  the  same  ?  or  how  ^— "— 
**  And  still  more  strange,**  said  Angellini,  **  from  allusions  in  subsequent  passages  I  tm 
collect,  that  the  dying  face  he  saw  in  the  vault  was  the  face  of  a  living  man — a  man  fct 
living  in  this  world,  in  no  expectation  or  chance  of  death ;  nay,  one  who  could  by  no  mesai 
be  supposed  to  be  in  or  near  that  place,  one  who  is  yet  alive  and  well  known  to  him,  tlMagh 
lie  had  felt  his  hands  stiff  with  his  blood,  though  he  had  seen  the  drawn  features-^the  ckiie 
let  teeth— the  broken  and  reverted  eye,  with  all  the  terrible  charactery  of  actual  death  nptf 
him.*' 

**  It  is  all  a  riddle,  dark  and  fearful.     But  still,  was  not  his  mind  lightened  by  the  tboag^ 
that  what  had  passed  that  night  could  be  but  in  vision  ?  that  if  his  victim  was  yet  alive  ke 
eoold  not  have  perished  in  that  dark  chamber  ?    Did  no  hope  of  deception,  of  imposture^  ^ 
the  infirmity  of  his  senses,  sprtog  up  within  him  ?'* — "  Oh,  no ;  it  was  only  misery  heigbteoid 
by  anticipation  and  confirmed  by  certainty.     He  had  read,  and  so  have  I,  when  perhaps  fV 
motive  to  such  studies  was  curiosity,  of  some  potent  workings  of  that  art  by  which  the  spiifti 
of  the  living  are,  with  unheard- of  anguish  to  the  sufferer,  brought  to  the  place  and  the  pontf 
that  requires  them,  and  there  are  made  or  seem  to  undergo  in  vision  and  mist  whatever  fltt 
be  inflicted  on  the  real  corporeal  agent;  and  that  during  this  fearful  divorce  of  soul  and  boif 
that  the  latter  remains  as  in  a  dee^  sleep  which    nothing  can  disturb  or  interrupt  till  fU 
suffering  tenant  is  restored  by  the  power  that  divided  them.     Such  things  have  we  heard,  adi 
what  would  make  tiie  hahr  stand  upright  if  told,  of  the  tortures  of  the  more  subtle  part,  whose 
powera  of  aenaation  are  rendered  ineonceivably  acute  by  thia  unnatural  diaaokitiony  to  whom 
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th»  atate  ittelf  ii  a  state  oT  darii*  drearaJika  tiifferiiifi^  tlmigfa  whieh  they  laboor  with  a 
Miog  of  oppreieioD,  feYeroue  and  dim,  aad  deue,  evoh  at  aoeenpanSei  the  pruenoe  of  thd 
i^htinare.  To  luch  a  eauie  he  penitte  to  aioribe  the  appearaneea  Id  the  ▼aidt,  for  ha  finalf 
bttteves  that  terrible  stranger  a  being  not  of  this  earth.  Nor  have  I  aoy  aeaoi  of  eontendii^ 
tilth  his  belief;  his  actions  aod  character,  so  Cur  ae  I  hsTO  been  told  of  theau  have  lapped  laa 
itwoader.**-**'  Oh,  blessed  Mother  I  blessed  Mother,  have  mereyon  \fim  I  heal  his  mind  and 
iNfhre  his  sins.  lioly  St  Agatha,  have  merey  1  Holy  St  Roeolia,  have  mvey  on  him !**  Ha 
bsal  his  breast  and  crossed  himself  and  AngelliBi  joined  in  his  aspirations.  **  These  papen^** 
Mill  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I  have  since  received,  are  all  sadden  startsof  pain  and  terror,  withoaft 
eaanexion,  without  svbject  See  how  they  are  written*  how  the  hanid  mast  have  tinmblad 
thil  wrote  these.** 

rRAOMENTS   OF  L1TT1B8  FROM  IPPOLITO  TO   ANOILUNf. 

«  My  mind  is  become  utterly  waste  and  desolate ;  existenee  Kes  beftwe  me  withoal  form  or 

esloar.     I  am  the  man  whose  fait  has  been  made  known  to  him,  who  has  no  part  in  Ufh 

bat  its  close^-whose  thoughts  bear  him  over  the  whole  earth,  without  a  passing  glanee, 

aad  set  him  down  before  the  grave.     And  mine,  where  shall  it  be  dug  ?    Ay,  there  is  the 

sting  of  death  1    I  must  lie  in  the  dust,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel !    Dying 

vflUns  shall  pray  that  their  bones  may  not  he  thrown  near  mine.      Oh,  if  this  must  be, 

that  I  could  wrap  my  bead  in  darkness,  in  deep  deathlike  sleep,  and  pass  away  the  term 

aMkout  a  thought  till  my  hour  came  on,  and  then  to  rush  with  blind  arm,  with  headlong 

Ueir  that  is  struck  berore  it  is  felt,  aud  at  the  same  moment  to  feel  it  returned  home  to 

ay  heart  sure  and  firm,  before  recollection  return,  while  I  am  yet  in  the  doubt  of  a  horrid 

Aaaa,  before  I  hear  the  wonder,  and  the  cry,  and  the  tale ;  before  I  feel  the  cursed  gaae  of 

■aaklod  on  me,  straining  to  see  the  murderer.    And  then  to  lie  down  forgotten  for  ever, 

efesn  passed  away  from  note  or  memory  of  man,  my  name  unknown,  my  grave  in  the  sands  of 

a  desert     Oh,  that  it  might  be  thus !  for  though  I  must  perish  by  a  ruffian's  fate  I  hava 

not  a  ruffian's  heart.      No,  it  is  the  very  omnipotence  of  fate  to  thwart,  to   humble^  to 

ennh,  to  mix  opposites  that  loathe  each  other,  to  bid  the  proud  heart  become  acquainted ' 

with  pollntion  and  abject  wretchedness.     Never  was  a  heart  that  kindled  as  mine  did  with 

tke  lore  of  all  that  is  dear  to  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  high^principled  mind.     My  race  of 

llsssore  and  glory  seemed  to  be  endless;  it  was  but  next  spring  to  quit  the  levities  of  Naples, 

ti  enter  as  a  cadet,  with  an  assumed  name,  into  the  Spanish  service,  and  never  to  avow  that 

of  MoDtorio  till  the  commandant  should  ask  the  name  of  the  youth  who  had  done  some  dls- 

tiDgoished  service — this  was  my  purpose.     And  I  must  perish  on  a  scaffold,  or  in  a  dungeon, 

where  lives  are  crushed  out  in  silence  and  darkness !    No,  here  there  is  no  hope ;  no  dignity  caa 

begiven  to  an  end  like  this,  no  decent  pride  of  death.     To  die  for  some  act  that  was  the  burst 

tf  paidon,  the  excess  of  erring  principle ;  to  see  among  the  multitude  a  thousand  whose  hearts 

ae  with  you,  who  weep,  aud  pray  for,  and  bless  you,  as  your  firm  step  ascends  the  scaffold ; 

My;  to  struggle  madly  for  the  chance  of  life — to  grapple  with  the  executioner — ^to  spring  over 

fttedge  of  the  platform— to  dash  with  chains  through  the  guard — to  trust  to  the  sympathy 

<f  the  sheltering  crowd  for  your  escape;  to  do  this,  while  only  conscious  of  erring  as  many 

hnre  erred,  would  be  to  me  more  delightful  than  life.     But,  pitiless  heaven,  must  I  be  drngrged 

with  the  meanness  of  guilt,  the  villain  visage,  in  whose  lines  I  shall  hear  them,  as  I  crawl 

doQg,  tracing  the  characters  of  vice ;  my  felon  hands  tied  behind,  while  the  confessor,  shud- 

iering  at  the  monster,  can  hardly  bid  him  not  despair.     This — this — oh,  blessied  heaven  I  let 

ae  ran  mad  1    Will  he  not  take  these  burning  tears,  this  scattered  hair,  this  broken  heart,  and 

9tre  me  but  the  foul  deed,  spare  me  but  the  shame,  the  public  curse,  the  public  gaze,  and  I 

aH  bear  the  pain  silently,  deeply,  while  nature  will  bear  it  I 

«  *  •  «  •'  t        ' 

"  I  am  much  in  solitude  ;  when  I  am  forced  to  jgo  amongst  men,  I  often  feel  myself  ex- 
apining  their  faces  with  a  suspicion  that  makes  them  shrink,  and  me  too  when  I  am  conscious 
e(  it.  I  am  therefore  much  in  solitude,  for  who  can  bear  the  sight  of  ^he  human  face  whea 
aMe  it  has  become  offensive  ?  liorrid  thought  is  my  only  compsinion  1  the  worst  of  that  came 
ta  BI9  last  night.    Was  it  only  a  passing  thought  of  fear,  or  was  it  one  of  those  dark  iatima; 
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tkNU  that  Imtferly,  I  tMnk,  often  vMt  me?    A  mind  In  my  ttate  may  well  be  eooeahred  a  §t 
medium  for  the  ageney  of  onemtMy  naturef.     I  thought  for  a  moment  I  waa  poaaeawd;  I  dU 
for  a  moment  think  it     In  troth,  there  are  foch  ilghtlngi  within  me— I  fleet  I  am  yet  so  mriike 
what  I  am  tdd  I  mutt  be — ^my  head  hat  lo  many  thoughts  §o  like  my  former  aeM--«my  heart 
hai  fftfll  fo  many  pvliei  that  are  yet  alive  to  the  love  of  grace,  that  I  almost  donbt  if  ever  i 
can  wittingly  do  the  unnatural  deed — if  ever  I  can  have  the  heart  to  be  a  wretch.     Wbet 
these  thoi^ts  rise  in  me  I  try  to  crush  them ;  I  shriek,  I  stamp,  I  beat  my  head,  I  say  with 
a  horrid  laugh,  these  are  no  thoughts  for  the  murderer.     I  must  be  wild,  reckleas,  hard  as  thff 
rock,  rough  as  the  storm. '   I  try  to  chase  these  cruel  lingerings  of  my  former  nature  and  bt 
thoroughly,  inveterately  the  wretch  I  ought  to  be.     It  was  in  such  a  struggle  last  night  (tluit 
almost  drove  me  to  pray  for  the  consummation  of  my  wretchedness),  for  a  moment  I  tlHMighl 
1  was  possessed — that  the  evil  one  had  not  utterly  prevailed,  that  I  would  feel  him  hovljr 
growing  stronger  within  me,  drying  up  the  springs  of  nature,  searing  my  conscience  snd 
abutting  up  my  aoul  till— oh !  language  cannot  follow  that  thought.     I  was  standing  whea  it 
came  to  me,  and  I  feared  to  look  into  the  glass  opposite  me,  lest  I  should  see  my  breath  ia- 
flamed,  or  my  eyes  glisten  with  strange  intelligence,  or  my  hairs  pointed  and  tipt  with  in,  «r 

my  foot ohy  this  cannot,  cannot  surely  last  much  longer ! 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

**  I  thought  that  I  felt  the  worst— that  long  anticipation  had  made  me  familiar  wHh  sU 
horrors ;  that,  in  thought,  I  had  drank  the  dregs  and  wrung  them  out.  I  was  deceived— te 
our  capacity  of  bearing  pain  is  always  deceiving  us.  Whom  could  I  have  believed,  «ha 
would  have  told  me  what  I  couki  support  a  short  space  back  '  Last  night  I  had  thoagfat 
long  on  it— I  went  to  bed — I  slept :  I  dreamt  that  I  had  done  it,  that  I  had  in  very  deed  doas 
it.  Every  hair  on  my  head  I  felt  distinctly  upright,  every  nerve  and  muscle  was  strained  aad 
stiffened  out,  my  eyes  were  coals  of  fire,  my  fingers  were  distended  into  talons,  I  was  drenched 
with  the  sweat  of  deadly  agony.  Even  in  my  sleep  I  felt  I  said,  '  Oh,  reverse  time  hot  for 
one  moment  I  let  this  be  but  to  come ;  let  me  be  the  thrall  of  horrible  expectation  for  ever.* 
Sleep  could  not  long  continue.  I  awoke— awoke  in  transport— awoke  exclaiming,  '  I  am  net 
a  murderer !  *  It  was  long  before  my  senses  returned  perfectly,  but  when  they  did  I  remem* 
bered  ere  long  I  must  fieel  this,  and  seek  to  waken  from  it  in  vain.  Oh,  then  I  wished  to  pms 
life  hi  such  a  dream,  so  I  might  never  waken  to  such  a  conviction.  My  reason  Is  much  ob- 
scured, mine  eyea  are  strained  and  burning,  mine  earr  have  a  roar  In  them  like  that  of  oeeaa 
that  is  never  diminished.  Nature  Is  dark  to  me,  and  mani^fnd  a  apectre.  Yet,  yet  ny 
sufferings  are  but  begun 

•  ♦  •  •  _ 

_  •  • 

**  For  some  time  past  I  had  a  wretched  resource,  such  as  wretches  have.     Even  that  km 

UXM  me  utteriy.    The  events  that  have  befisllen  me,  the  objects  that  surround  me  nightly^ 

bear  so  little  resemblance  to  reality,  that  often  they  appeared  to  me  the  images  of  a  draaa,  a 

dark,  haunted  dream.     For  a  moment  I  dared  to  think  I  was  not  doomed  to  be  a  murdsnr. 

In  the  morning  those  objects  were  as  dear  and  palpable  aa  any  action  I  had  ever  wlfnonsd  sr 

performed ;  at  evening,  with  the  help  of  wine  and  high  play,  to  which  I  forced  myieK  they 

^ecame  doubtful,  and  sometimes  disappeared.     What  must  that  he  to  which  Che  rage  ii 

drunkenness  and  gandng  Is  a  relief?    But  last  night  and  the  night  before  he  appeared  to  «r 

amki  crowds,  to  whom  I  had  run  for  shelter  in  vain ;  he  reminded  me  of  the  hour— be  shewed 

me  the  dagger— he  scared  all  arowkt— he  bore  me  away.     Oh,  when  I  saw  him  break  the  W 

fence  I  had  agafaist  him,  I  felt  like  the  wrecked  wretdi  who,  at  nightfall,  lights  his  few  fiifsls 

to  deter  the  wiU  beasts  finom  approaching  him,  and  sees  by  their  blaze  the  tiger  ooudifa^  (a 

spring  over  them  and  seise  him.     I  have  no  power  of  resistance,  no  hope  of  escape — I  am  Ai 

prey  of  the  powers  of  darkness!    Oh,  how  terrible  is  this  sinking  of  the'soul,  this  cMm 

round  of  the  utter  darkness." 

•  e  •  e  •  • 

AngelUni  was  proeoeding  to  esandne  more  of  these  extraordinary  papers,  whea  he  and  Ml 

companion  were  atartled  by  an  unusual  sound  that  murmured  near  them.    They  liaCeoed  Ml 

in  apprehensioa,  fbr  withia  the  walla  of  the  Inquisition  there  are  no  listeners  but  bi  enileiily. 

At  that  moment  AngelUni  observed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  asa»  wbkk 

was  flowfaig  beaeath  their  whklows;  it  suddenly  retreated  to  a  Tast  distaace,  hwiagk^M 
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m  and  heaving;  and  itranding  in  a  momant  the  namberleia  tnall  yaiieb  which  ware  saiUog 
r  anchored  in  it  in  total  secarity,  and  whose  bulged  and  loattersd  firagmenta  were  ipread  over 
lie  aoiface  aa  ftur  at  it  was  yet  visible.  Angellini  and  his  oonpanioQ  were  too  well  acquainted 
dth  the  climate  to  be  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  these  dreadful  phenomena,  and  if  they  had* 
he  loud  and  terrible  cry  that  rose  from  the  city  and  the  shore  would  not  have  allowed  then 

0  be  long  so.  They  now  could  see  distinctly  crowds  of  people  rushing  to  the  shore  from  every 
inarter ;  they  ran  for  refuge  and  safety,  for  in  their  houses  it  appeared  impossible  to  continue 
oqger;  but  when  they  found  the  beach  naked,  the  vessels  destroyed,  and  the  sea  receding 
ilmost  from  their  view,  they  stood  aghast,  and  eyed  each  other  in  speechless  despair. 

Angellini,  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  terrors  of  nature  by  the  discharge  of  his  official 
lutiM,  recollected  that  unless  the  shocks  were  unusually  violent,  it  was  probable  the  fabric 
PTooki  resist  them  ;  and  that  at  least,  while  any  work  of  man  remained,  a  pile  which  had  stood 
br  centuries  would  be  safe.  While  he  was  yet  debating  the  probable  direction  of  the  next 
iheck,  he  was  stunned  by  a  sound,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  believe  proceeded  from 
the  multitude  on  the  shore ;  it  was  the  ocean  returning  in  its  strength — in  a  strength  that 
leemed  to  threaten  the  bounds  of  nature.     In  the  next  moment  they  beheld  it  approaching  n» 

1  mountain,  the  black  concave  of  its  waters  darkening  on  the  view  like  a  cavern.  Angellini, 
^ho  was  hastening  from  the  room,  stood  rivetted  to  the  spot  for  an  instant  of  horrible  ex» 
>eetatioD.  It  burst,  and  he  felt  the  building  shake  to  its  bate.  It  yet  stood,  however,  and  he 
naked  out  to  order  the  guard  to  remove  the  prisoners,  who  were  lodged  in  ehambers  hollowed 
WA  af  the  rock,  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  iabrie,  where  he  feared  the  sea,  in  these  con* 
mlsive  workings,  might  penetrate,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them  perish  miserably.  He  gave  hir 
ffdara  eagerly  to  the  proper  officer,  who,  bowing  profoundly,  assured  him  **  the  prisoners  were 
lerfeetly  safe."—'*  Safe  T  repeated  Angellini,  ''they  are  safe,  indeed,  from  the  power  of  man  ^ 
rat  I  wiah  to  put  them  in  a  capacity  of  avoiding  the  most  deplorable  of  all  modea  of  destruc- 
ioa.".^  With  submission,  signor,  I  apprehend  it  would  be  better  policy  to  leave  them  where- 
hey  are,**  said  the  officer.  *'  Policy  V*  said  Angellini,  with  some  indignaUon,  **  this  is  rather  a 
nooMnt  for  humanity.*' — "  Of  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  said  the  officer;  but  were- 
ha  priaoaers  of  my  mind,  they  would  rather  die  where  they  are  than  live  to  perish  at  the* 
teke." 

Angellini  had  but  just  time  to  repeat  his  orders,  when  a  second  and  a  third  ahodL  made  the-  ■ 
sraBs  around  him  vibrate  visibly,  while  a  large  aperture  yawning  in  that  opposite  him,  he 
bahild  through  it  the  towers  of  the  fabric  tottering,  and  the  ipner  court  strewn  with  frag^ 
DMBta  of  battlements  and  columns.     All  was  now  confusion  and  horror ;  the  cries  of  the 
nftrera  from  the  town  were  audible  amid  the  tumult  of  destruction  ;  but  on  the  minlstera 
of  the  Inquisition,  callous  from  habitual  misery,  and  frozen  by  a  life  of  monotony,  the  effect 
Vii  ■oeh  diminished  in  point  of  terror  and  oonatemation :  they  moved  with  that  stalking- 
lihnce  with  which  they  traversed  the  passage  on  ordinary  occasiona.     The  prisonera,  whoaa 
dtnatioB  expoaed  them  to  danger,  were*  by  Angel Kni's  direotion,  placed  in  a  court,  where». 
Ikongh  guarded,  their  motions  were  at  liberty,  should  they  be  necessary  to  their  own  safety, 
iagellini,  when  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  without  a  renewal  of  danger,  began  to  examine  the* 
itraetare,  whose  gigantic  strength  had  resisted  a  shock  that  had  almost  laid  a  city  in  ruins, 
tka  tower  alone  seemed  shattered  by  the  concussion ;  ita  inner  front,  which  &ced  the  court,. 
Hl  VMurked  with  some  traces  of  injury,  but  the  outer  wall  seemed  shaken  into  ruins,  for* 
AmalUni  saw  the  bore  and  pointed  ridges  of  the  roof,  and  caught  the  gleams  of  the  outer  sky 
IkroQgh  the  gratings  which  light  bad  never  penetrated  before.     He  hastily  demanded,  had 
i|y  one  been  confined  in  that  tower  ?  and  was  told  it  had  been  the  prison  of  the  yonnf^ 
wMiwiin  from  Naples.    He  instantly  ordered  some  of  the  officers  to  asoend  the  remaina 
if  Ike  staircase  that  hung  fearfully  pendulous  and  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  fractured  wall. 
Hmj  obeyed  him ;  but,  after  some  delay,  returned  with  horror  in  their  fhees,  affimalng  that 
f  the  prisoner  there  was  not  a  vestige  in  any  part  of  the  building;  they  averred  alao,  that  it 
KM  inpoaaible  for  him  to  have  eaeaped  by  human  meana,  for  their  own  approach  to  hto  apait- 
hadbeen  only  rendered  practicable  by  the  foiling  in  of  part  of  the  building  aa  they  were 
the.  ataba,  which  had  enabled  them,  with  aome  difficulty  and  danger,  to  reaeh  and. 
ad  U»  chamber  empty. 

f^wn  tba  Mka  and  geatoret  wMefa  aooonpanM  thia  Infonaation,  and  the  wbtspen  friitb 
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it  wneoBtiinied,  the  priiopcri  eonjeerared  tbat  it  oontdBed  oth«r 
eitrtordiBaiy.  AngelHnf,  when  it  was  eoneluded,  raitiiig  hit  eree  to  the  rain,  to  i 
a*d  imfMiMble,  thought,  with  a  miztare  of  horror  and  compatiioo  on  the  mjiteriovt  iMt  flf 
this  vafortmiate  ymmg  man,  and  for  a  nonent  rabtnitted  hii  itrong  mind  to  tho  balrf  of 
tile  marfdloos  thingi  tupentition  had  told  of  him. 


VOL  U  ME  IV. 


CHAPTER   I. 

**  I  am  BOW  come  firoiD  gasing  on  the  mglit : 
¥tmo  bank  •»  bank  cbe  red  twoln  riter  roan. 
Cfovda  DOW  ato  staodiog  apoo  oithor  ahon 
In  awful  tdlenoe*  not  a  Nuaod  i*  heard 
Bat  tlM  aon4'a  awftil  votee,  and  from  Ike  dtf 
A  diMoaJ  bea  keaid  tbioagk  the  air  by  atarta." 

WpiN  Aimibal,  still  attended  by  Filippo,  arrived  at  Capoa,  he  learned  thU  Us  lelaiivi : 
at  Pussoii»  where  he  had  been  removed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  dirtingoished  hrnioiiai.    Dli* 
appointed  by  the  delay,  and  alarmed  by  tiie  danger  of  expotore,  he  nevertlieleia  wae 
by  tlie  exigency  of  hie  finaneea,  to  purrae  to  PnsaoU  this  relative,  who  was  hit  mnrhort  i 
Aontbal  had  from  hit  yonth  been  a  fiivoarite ;  and  what  was  of  greater  conteqiieBoe»  bis ; 
had  long  been  the  reverie,  in  oonsequenoe  of  tome  family  disagreements ;  both  from  hk\ 
nest  and  resentment,  tlierefore,  he  hoped  for  aasistanoe,  and,  at  leasts  believod  hiautlffi 
of  confidence  and  protection. 

He  therefore  hastened  to  Puaioli,  and  rested  on  bis  way  at  a  small  town  in  ita 
hood,  purporting  to  reach  it  the  following  day.  Slight  shocks  of  the  preceding 
had  been  felt  in  the  oonntry,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  prevailed  among  the  inhaUtnlik 
which,  at  nsoal,  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by  ceremonies  and  processions.  A  rivefp 
flowed  near  the  town,  had  lately  undergone  such  extraordinary  changes,  had  swoln 
sodden  violence,  and  then  subsided  without  any  apparent  cause,  that  the  people  were  not  eilf 
terrified  with  the  expectation  of  what  these  changes  indicated,  but  with  the  more  obsiiui 
danger  it  threatened  to  their  lives  and  habitations.  Annibal,  who  was  shown  into  a  rsom  if 
the  inn  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  saw  not  witliout  solicitude  and  fear  the  nsh  d 
its  dark,  turbid  waters,  sometimes  wrought  into  eddies,  and  sometimes  checked  by  inviaUi 
obstructions,  its  roar  often  mingled  with  other  sounds,  of  which  the  causes  were  nakutma, 
and  its  waters  flushed  with  the  sullen  sanguine  hues  of  a  sun,  setting  amid  the  oloate  if  i^ 
gathering  storm.  ^  Illustrious  dgnor,**  said  the  host,  entering  with  preparations  for  9tff0f 
'*you  have  arrived  at  the  moil  fortunate  time  imaginoble  ;  we  have  had  threateningt  of  li 
earthquake  and  innndatiors  these  four  days.**.^**  You  flatter  me  highly,**  said  Annibali  Jtii" 
lariy* — **  May  I  perish  if  I  do,  signor  I"  said  the  man  earnestly ;  *'  I  think  it  by  le  mesit 
improbable  that  this  roof  may  be  in  ruins  over  your  head  to-night.—*'  You  must  e^kkt  the 
mystery  of  this  good  fortune  to  me,*  said  Annibal,  smiling ;  **  I  confess  I  am  nnabia  it  00** 
prebend  how  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  your  house  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can  congntnbtt 
myself* — **  Why,  signor,  is  it  possible  you  can  live  in  Italy,  and  not  know  that  wbenciwr^ 
are  threatened  with  danger  the  abbess  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  the  prior  of  our  moMPM^ 
unite  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  river,  and  produce  all  their  relics  to  prevent  an  inondatiM; 
and  that  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  Crowdt  collected,  and  such  a  multitade  of  ttraigd* 
and  spectators  pours  into  the  town  to  witness  it,  that  if  the  inundation  swept  away  hMd 
the  town,  the  remainder  are  happier  for  it  all  their  life  ?  It  is  quite  a  jubilee,  I  aMuro  p^  ' 
signor,  only  that  it  occurs  somewhat  oftener ;  if  Providence  continues  to  favour  us,  is  ft  lif 
done  of  late,  I  expect  to  see  scarce  a  house  standing.**—**  You  will  allow  me,  however,**  tM  ' 
Annibal,  **  to  quit  yoart  boibre  so  desirable  an  event  occurs,  as  I  should  be  equally  unwiltagli  ' 
prevent  or  to  partake  its  good  fortune.'* 

fihocked  at  the  man*s  insensibiHty,  and  determined  not  to  augment  profits  thus  hilqnilBiiriy 
desired,  he  quitted  the  house  and  wandered  towards  the  river.  It  was  now  n%ht,  iktiUMJ 
bytho  darkneit  of  adoody  tky,  and  AmiibslViBind,  iwder  the  taflnenoo  of  thUb  md-^km 
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iivoluntarily  adopted  a  f ubject  of  congeoUl  mediUtioD.     Ho  thoaght  of  hii  itrange  fate,  of 

•vtnta  no  conjecture  could  eol  ve,  and  no  contemplation  could  dlveet  of  terror ;  the  precise  frame 

of  his  mind  wai  critical  and  dangerous,  perhaps  eren  more  so  than  his  brother's.     Ippolito  was 

always  accustomed  |^o  act  from  impulse,  Annibal  from  conviction.     But  impulse  is  mose 

fsrisble  than  conviction ;  and  therefore,  though  Ippolito*s  emotions  were  more  vehement,  his 

Bund  was  much  more  disengaged  than  his  brother's.     He  had  no  distinct  belief  of  the  character 

ofbii  persecutor,  nor  any  clear  impressions  of  the  influence  exercised  on  himself;  he  had  never 

seriously  debated  whether  it  was  the  production  of  human  or  superhuman  powers ;  he  resisted 

it  merely  because  it  wns  painful  and  atrocious ;  instead  of  bending  his  mind  to  discoTer  whether 

he  was  the  victim  of  imposture  or  the  agent  of  destiny,  he  expended  his  energies  in  sallies  of 

nge  and  convulsions  of  resistance. 

Into  the  deeper  mind  of  Annibal  one  conviction  had  radically  wrought  itself,  that  of  his 
being  visited  by  the  inmate  of  another  world.  What  relief  he  had  enjoyed  under  this  terrible 
inpression  was  merely  local  and  furtive,  produced  by  change  of  place  and  vicissitudes  of  action 
TJdent  and  sudden  ;  but  the  impression  remained  slumbering,  but  not  extinct,  ready  to  resosae 
its  force  and  character  whenever  the  cause  that  had  produced  it  should  recur.  Hence,  while 
Ippolito  was  almost  in  despair,  his  very  violence  of  nature  formed  a  security  against  the  db. 
jsot  he  dreaded,  as  poison  is  often  expelled  by  the  convulsions  it  produces ;  while  Annibal, 
vboie  tranquillity  seemed  almost  unimpaired,  nourished  an  unsuspected  tendency  to  the  very 
iied  from  whose  remote  apprehension  the  frame  of  his  mind  flattered  him  Jwith  a  treacherous 
iunnity.  He  walked  alone.  His  mental  debate,  which  occupied  some  hours,  might  be 
ndoced  to  the  following  propositions,—*'  I  have  seen  a  departed  spirit,  an  inhabitant  of  those 
nglons  which  are  invisible  to  man ;  I  cannot  resist  the  evidences  of  his  appearance  and  ministry ; 
I  draw  them  as  much  from  the  circumstances  that  preceded  and  followed  as  from  those  that  ac- 
eenponied  it.  There  was  a  regularity  of  disposition,  a  subordination  of  parts,  a  progreu  of  de- 
fsiepement,  which  indicate  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  if  intelligent  certainly  not 
hnuoL  He  prompts  mc  to  a  crime,  revolting  to  nature  and  fatal  to  my  own  life,  reputation,  and 
perhaps  immortal  interests.  I  have  resisted  him,  for  it  requires  no  debate  to  reject  evil  so  pod- 
tife  and  heinous ;  1  have  resisted  him  hitherto ;  but  who  c«.i  tall  how  long  he  may  resist  a  being 
vhose  powers  are  the  powers  of  another  world  ?  nay,  who  can  tell  how  fisr  he  is  right  in  resisting 
him  ?  Distance  of  place  has  in  a  measure  relieved  me  from  this  persecution  ;  but  should  he 
fuwae  me  where  I  am  flying,  I  feel  I  have  no  further  resource,  no  remaining  powers  of 
Mttoe ;  the  evidence  of  bis  character,  the  truth  of  his  commission,  it  will  then  be  no  longer 
foisible  to  resist.  For  be  tHHt  day  from  me,  oh  heaven  I  In  my  present  state  my  misery  is 
Mlitary  and  incommunicable ;  I  have  no  associate — I  can  have  none ;  for  unimnginabie  distress 
there  is  do  sympathy;  he  who  has  felt  as  I  do  might  pity  me,  but  where  shall  I  find  htm? 
What  being  is  there  who  holds  communication  authentic  and  avowed  with  the  world  of  spirits? 
Koae  1  The  tenderest  friend  or  relative  must  regard  me  as  a  visionary,  a  madman,  or  an 
impoitor,  and  to  my  other  sufferings  I  need  not  voluntarily  add  contempt.  To  implore  tiie 
Aids  of  the  church  is  equally  hopeless,  the  consequence  of  confession  would  probably  be  im- 
ftorement  in  the  Inquisition  ;  they  would  listen  to  me,  not  as  one  for  whom  something  was  to 
ke  done  but  from  whom  something  was  to  be  learned ;  they  would  listen  to  the  tule  of  snfiering 
flr  of  gui't,  only  for  the  sake  of  considering  how  far  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be  pro- 
listed  by  the  issue  of  the  affair.  I  should  be  ever  afterwards  to  them  an  object  of  vigilance 
•ad  suspicion  ;  they  would  presume  on  my  distress  to  predominate  over  my  freedom  and  my 
intellects — they  would  macerate  my  body  and  enfeeble  my  mind,  and,  after  all,  if  my  persi'oution 
be  Dot  a  visionary  one,  they  would  fisLil  to  protect  me  from  it,  and  if  it  be  I  am  able  to  protect 
■yself." 

He  was  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  meditation ;  for  though  he  had  not  adopted  any 
Nsdiution  he  had  appeared  to  think  with  the  vigour  of  resolution ;  he  had  in  fiict  anchored 
without  a  bottom  ;  but  the  increasing  crowds  and  noise  would  have  prevented  any  further 
tterdse  of  mind,  had  he  been  disposed  to  it.  He  found,  according  to  his  host's  uccx)unt,  mul- 
titudes assembled,  and  multitudes  more  assembling,  though  it  wis  now  near  midnight,  and  the 
appearance  both  of  the  sky  and  the  waters  was  menacing.  They  heeded  it  not;  the  triumph 
of  seeing  their  saints  acquainting  the  river  in  the  rage  of  inundation,  **  that  thus  fir  Rtiould  he 
fD  aod  DO  Airther»**  was  heightened  by  the  joortased  wealth  and  oonsequence  which  this  con- 
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fluenee  of  itrangeri  gfave  th«ir  town,  and  both  were  exalted  by  thai  leve  of  plemre  wad 
•eniibUity  of  external  obJecti»  for  which  the  Italians  are  diitinguished,  and  whidi  the  derfrt 
to  grati^^  mnit  be  incalcnlabljr  powerfal  in  a  people  who  enjoy  bot  few  apectaclea  of  iplendoar 
4Mr  opportanitiet  of  festivity  but  what  religion  affords  them.     Annibal  was  drawn  along  bf  the 
crowd,  and  learned  among  them  that  the  abbess  and  her  train  were  to  come  from  a  ne%b« 
bonring  convent  with  relics  of  peculiar  virtue  ;  that  they  were  to  he  met  at  the  entrance  flf 
the  town  by  the  religious  orders  who  Inhabited  it ;  and  that  both  were  to  march  with  noitii 
forces  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  and  pronounce  a  solemn  interdiction  of  its  fhrtber  eot- 
rages.     Annibal,  who  was  a  good  catboHc,  believed  his  mind  would  be  refreshed  as  well  ai  Vk 
•eoses  delighted' by  this  act  of  religion,  and  therefore  willingly  mingled  in  the  crowd,  aoNMwi 
even  by  the  preparations  for  the  ceremony,  by  the  murmur  and  concourse  of  so  vast  a  aiilli* 
tude,  over  whose  visages,  tinged  with  various  shadowings  of  confidence  and  fear,  the  toniM 
by  which  they  were  seen,  flung  an  expreiiion  wildly  animated  and  picturesque. 

Through  the  darkness  of  the  night  he  could  lee  distinctly  the  lights  that  twinkled  froalbi 
convent,  and  often  he  listened  to  catch  the  chaunt  of  their  solemn  service  as  the  low,  istir* 
mitted  gale  breathed  past  him,  but  could  only  hear  the  roarings  of  the  river,  which  fiilsd  op 
the  hushed  murmurs  of  the  crowd  with  a  sound  strange  and  deep ;  at  length  a  bell  fnm  the  J 
convent,  which  was  caught  and  answered  by  those  in  the  town,  gave  signal  that  tbs  jk9» 
cession  had  set  out.  The  crowd  pressed  forward  to  meet  and  join  it,  and  Annibal  was  bent 
on  by  the  rest.  It  was  marked  by  every  circumstance  of  fantastic  splendour  by  wUdi  Hm 
«uihappy  inmates  of  a  convent  try  to  diversify  hopeless  monotony,  and  employ  the 
frhich  are  denied  their  proper  and  social  exercise.  All  the  wealth  of  the  convent 
played,  several  nuns  were  arrayed  in  the  habits  and  characters  of  those  whose  relics  they  borii 
The  abbess  herself,  assisted  by  four  lay  sisters,  supported  an  enormous  piece  of  tapestry,  €i^ 
broidered  with  the  life  of  their  patroness,  St  Ursula,  whose  figure  in  wax,  larger  than  ths  We, 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  followed  in  the  rear  of  her  own  achievements.  But  the  mnltftade 
forgot  every  other  object  when  the  procession  closed  with  a  figure,  such  as  their  eyes  nefsr 
■before  had  beheld;  it  was  a  lay-sister,  habited  as  the  genius  of  martyrdom,  and  bearing  a  reHe 
of  more  value  than  the  whole  wealth  of  the  convent ;  it  was  the  head  of  St  Catharine,  which, 
by  particular  providence,  had  found  its  way  from  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  severed  froB 
her  body  in  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  to  Italy. 

This  saint  had  a  special  antipathy  to  inundations  and  earthquakes,  which  she  took  eire  to 
manifest  in  so  spirited  a  manner,  that  the  river  had  upon  all  former  occasions  paid  the  Mghsrt 
deference  to  her  hydrophobia,  by  instantly  retreating  to  its  natural  current.     This  inestteabls 
relic,  set  in  gold,  and  placed  in  a  crystal  case,  never  had  attracted   the  attention  of  the 
faithful  so  little.     They  hiung  upon,  they  blessed,  they  almost  worshipped  the  beautiftd  rspto- 
sentative  of  martyrdom.     She  was  placed  aloft,  on  a  car  of  curious  construction ;  it  wif 
entirely  composed  of  racks,  crosses,  and  instruments  of  death  and  torture,  woven  with  M^ 
skilful  intricacy  as  to  preserve  their  distinct  forms,  and  yet  form  a  spacious  vehicle.    At  dW 
intervals  imps  of  temptation  and  punishment  we^e  peeping  at  the  genius,  with  faces  of  bV^ 
malignity  and  derisive  grimace.     She  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  in  the  attitade  of 
trampling  on  the  terrible  apparatus,  on  which  she  cast  from  time  to  time  looks  of  contempt    I 
such  as  the  serenity  of  angelic  beauty  may  spare.     A  robe  of  white  floated  round  her  like  ft 
cloud ;  one  hand  held  the  head  of  St  Catharine,  the  other  waved  a  branch  of  amaranth ;  b^ 
locks  were  wreathed  with  a  coronal  of  palms,  and  her  eyes  were  upturned  to  a  respleodeiit 
figure,  which,  bending  from  the  canopy  of  purple,  extended  to  her  a  crown  of  gems,  9IbA 
pointed  her  view  to  heaven.     Her  form  breathed  immortality,  her  vestments  seemed  to  00^ 
light,  as  they  moved  on  a  face  pale  with  early  confinement  and  habitual  sorrow.     The  w^f* 
murs  of  adoration,  the  awakened  consciousness  of  beauty,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  religloo^ 
drama,  bad  kindled  a  radiance  that  seemed  borrowed  from  the  regions  her  view  was  directed  • 
to.    The  faithful  felt  their  devotion  exalted,  and  the  libertine  was  converted  as  they  bebild 
her.    By  a  singular  chance,  her  face  was  concealed  from  Annibal  as  her  car  passed  the  spot 
where  he  stood.     He  was  again  borne  on  by  the  multitude,  who  hastened  to  the  river,  on  tli0 
bank  of  which  the  religious  orders  were  already  assembled,  the  solemn  sound  of  their  ehantta^ 
mixing  with  its  roar,  and  thdr  line  of  dark  forms,  so  diversified  by  the  shadowy  pictwiag> 
of  torchlight,  here  heaped  in  tamnltuotts  darkness,  and  there  flashing  oat  ia  abnipt  and  flv* 
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aitic  light,  that  the  eye  sought  in  vain  for  a  res^kdbladce  to  known  or  common  objects,  and 
ttmggkd  to  believe  itself  in  the  regions  of  life.  After  prayer  and  hymn  the  various  relics  were 
Kpoied ;  that  of  St  Catharine  was  reserved  for  the  last.  At  length  the  genius  descendedt 
nd  through  crowds  that  prostrated  themselves  before  her  in  doubtful  devotion,  advanced  to 
tbe  brink  of  the  river.  After  u  short  prayer  she  exposed  the  sacred  head  to  the  waters,  and 
waved  it  with  a  gesture  of  inspiring  command.  At  that  moment  the  night  and  the  dark  sur« 
kee  of  the  waters  were  swept  by  a  glare  of  sudden  light— a  meteor,  low-hung  and  lurid* 
paasd  over  the  upturned  visages  of  the  multitude,  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness,  left  a 
tniD  of  bluish  sparkles  behind.  The  crowd,  in  the  joy  of  confidence,  believing  it  to  be  a 
rfgnsi  of  divine  acceptance,  burst  into  a  shout  of  triumph ;  and  the  genius,  flushed  with  tho 
ntisnee  of  inspiration,  turned  to  ascend  her  car,  with  a  step  that  seemed  to  discard  the  earth* 
Htr  veil  floated  back  with  the  elevation  of  her  motion.  Annibal  beheld  her  face  without  a 
shade  or  interruption,  it  was  the  face  of  Erminia,  the  original  of  the  picture  cherished  by  fan- 
tastic passion,  and  preserved  without  a  hope  of  discovery.  Carried  beyond  himself,  he  rushed 
timmgh  the  crowd—be  called  on  her,  in  a  voice  the  murmur  of  thousands  could  not  suppress 
-4m  addressed  her  in  alternate  rapture  and  awe — he  invoked  her  as  an  angel  of  light,  and 
i^iplie&ted  her  as  the  beloved  of  his  heart  The  crowd,  incensed  and  astonished,  collected 
tmA  him  in  numbers,  which  he  strove  to  break  through  in  vain ;  but  still  he  contended, 
tipostulated,  and  entreated ;  and  holding  out  the  picture,  bid  them  behold  a  resistless  witness 
ef  the  truth  of  his  passion,  and  the  identity  of  its  object.  The  crowd  still  surrounded  and 
itpdled  i  but  ho  still  spoke  with  more  vivid  eloquence,  more  animated  passion,  for  he  could 
poteive,  at  this  moment,  that  the  object  he  addressed,  amid  the  pomp  of  procession  and  the 
trfuBph  almost  of  deification,  had  paused,  and  beheld  him  with  a  look  in  which  surprise  was 
qiite  unmixed  with  anger.  Emboldened,  he  burst  from  the  crowd  with  sudden  strength,  and 
iiBpkMred  her  but  to  pause,  but  to  listen.  His  story  was  wild,  but  true.  He  had  seen  her 
picture  where  she  had  perhaps  never  been ;  he  had  devoted  his  heart  to  the  resemblance,  and 
Ui  Hfe  to  the  pursuit  of  her  ;  he  had  unexpectedly,  miraculously,  found  her,  and  again  he 
pound  out  before  her,  in  tones  no  woman  could  hear  unmoved,  his  passion^  heightened  by 
Titetry  feeling  and  romantic  discovery. 

But  at  this  moment  the  murmurs  of  the  crowd,  and  the  angry  interference  of  the  eode- 

liasties,  were  lost  in  an  universal  roar  of  horror,  and  a  rush  of  sudden  flight  that,  like  the 

torment  it  shunned,  bore  everything  before  it.     The  river,  with  no  physical  cause,  but  subter- 

nmeous  and  invisible  convulsions,  suddenly  rose  with  the  rage  of  a  tempest,  and  bearing  down 

tek  and  mound,  poured  a  waste  of  watery  ruin  on  every  side.  There  is  a  darkness  of  distress, 

t  helplessness  of  resistance,  an  obscurity  of  fear,  in  the  dread  of  perishing  by  water,  such  as 

Ve  not  fonnd  in  even  more  terrible  modes  of  destruction ;  but  here,  where  safety  was  obstructed 

bjr  mnltitudes,  and  the  horrors  of  desolation  were  aggravated  by  recent  triumph — where  tho 

^ye  dreaded  evcu  darkness  ns  danger,  and  the  foot  knew  not  in  what  element  its  next  step 

^'Wildbe  plunged,  the  confusion  and  terror  were  beyond  all  power  of  description,  and  Annibal 

felt  Umself  hurried  into  involuntary  soiety,  while  his  eyes  were  yet  strained  to  discover  tho 

iitiistion  of  her,  to  perish  with  whom  was  the  only  thought  of  the  moment.     The  torrent  of 

%ht,  however,  which  he  resisted  in  vain,  never  ceased,  till  he  was  almost  in  the  centre  of 

^  town,  where  the  bed-rid  and  diseased  were  at  that  moment  lamenting  their  absence  from 

teeremony  from  which  they  never  could  have  escaped  with  life.     Here  the  crowd  paused, 

to  be  assured  of  their  safety ;  and  Annibal,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  power  of  voluntary 

Hiotion,  hastened  back  to  the  spot  which  he  feared  he  would  now  visit  in  vain.     He  was  often 

obstructed  by  groups  of  fugitives,  who  still  ran,  though  they  were  far  from  danger ;  but  when 

be  oame  near  the  brink  of  tho  water,  which  was  now  extended  to  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  all 

iras  desolation,  still  and  dark,  save  for  the  hoarse  dashing  of  the  waters,  contending  with 

)l»tructions  it  had  not  yet  removed,  and  the  solitary,  intermitted  shriek  of  some  wanderer, 

vhom  even  the  terrors  of  the  scene  could  not  drive  away  from  calling  on  the  names  of  those 

;bey  could  hope  to  see  no  more,  and  pausing  to  distinguish  was  it  tho  cry  of  death,  or  only 

he  sullen  rush  of  the  water  that  answered  them.     He  had  wandered  along  the  margin  of  the 

raters,  sometimes  climbling  over  the  remains  of  half-demolished  buildings,  and  sometimes 

vading  through  shallows  encumbered  by  corses.     Ho  had  no  name  to  call  on,  and  over  tho 

lark  and  tossing  waste  before  him  no  power  of  sight  could  discover  anything  but  occasibnal 
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streaki  of  light,  wbere  the  yet  uneitfaiguiihed  torehei  bhued  on  oaiiial  emintncee,  or  wm 
fugpended  from  casementi,  to  OBsist  the  sufferers.  At  length,  on  a  bank,  he  deeeried  a  auiber 
of  people*  who  appeared  to  haTO  forgotten  their  personal  sufferings  in  some  object  of  distia. 
gnished  distress;  when  he  reached  the  spot  he  diioovered  it. 

The  ruins  of  a  bridge,  which  had  onoe  joined  the  shore,  were  now  scarce  seen  in  flit 
jnldtide  of  the  stream ;  vrA  after  arch  had  yielded  to  the  force  of  tbe  torrent,  and  bat  a 
•egment  of  the  last  yet  remained,  over  whose  rent  and  tottering  fragments  every  socoasriit 
burst  of  the  flood  left  a  trace  of  foam  higher  than  the  last ;  a  form  was  Tisible  on  the  i  %iutm 
ridge;  sometimes  it  was  seen,  with  a  despairing  hand,  to  wave  a  part  of  its  garment  towards  th| 
shore,  from  which  it  was  only  answered  with  outspread  arms  and  fruitless  cries.  Annibal*  htitiHif 
from  the  bank,  gazed  on  it ;  his  sight,  quickened  by  fSaar,  could  not  fail :  with  a  cry,  in  wUdb 
anguish  was  wildly  mixed  with  joy,  he  tore  off  his  mantle  and  plunged  into  the  stream.    Br 
was  a  dexterous  and  bold  swimmer,  but  had  never  before  encountered  such  dii&cultiesL    Thi 
currents  were  adverse  and  irregular,  the  depths  uncertain,  and  tbe  obstacles  (arising  from  tn^ 
3nents  of  trees,  buildings,  and  human  corses,  which  floated  on  the  tide  or  rose  in  ed^jrim 
masses)  were  such  as  neither  skill  nor  strength  could  easily  contend  with ;  but,  as  he  siruqisj 
onward,  every  moment  stimulated  his  eflbrts,  for  every  moment  the  form  became  more  diitiost 
and  the  distress  more  acute.     With  incredible  exertions,  he  had  reached  tbe  single  and  tottsr* 
ing  arch ;  he  grasped  its  projecting  fragments,  which  he  felt  loose  in  his  grasp,  and,  in  «MiiU« 
aearce  audible,  besought  her  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms,  while  yet  it  was  possible  (isrUfli  tl 
save  her.     In  the  stupor  of  fear,  she  appeared  to  listen,  without  a  capacity  of  effort,  till  fa^ 
ment  after  fragment  crumbling  from  her  hold,  and  the  dashing  of  the  sp/ay  rising  to  her  bim^ 
and  Annlbal's  despairing  adjurations,  almost  lost  in  the  deepening  rush  of  the  watsny  As 
ceased  to  cling  to  the  ruin,  rather  firom  weakness  than  energy,  and  sank  into  hit  arms,    b 
received  her  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  terror ;  but  when  he  saw  the  dark  waste  be  had  i» 
repass,  his  strength  diminished,  bis  burthen  increased,  and  the  roar  of  the  waters  deepeaisy 
round  him,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  his  efforts  became  the  blind  strivings  of  dsqiair. 
Still,  however,  he  struggled  onward,  but  obstructions  increased ;  he  had  no  longer  any  defiaiks 
point  to  fix  on  or  to  reach — the  shore  seemed  removed  to  an  endless  distance.    He  plunfsd  ca 
without  regular  effort  or  object,  till  anguish  succeeding  to  hope,  and  courage  exhausted  ob 
invincible  difficulty,  all  recollection  forsook  him,  and  he  dimly  remembered,  as  in  a  dreaa^  thit 
he  still  held  her  he  could  no  longer  save,  even  when  the  waters  were  closing  over  their  beadi» 
and  to  perish  together  was  all  that  hope  could  promise. 

When  he  recovered  his  foculties,  he  believed  himself  in  tbe  regions  of  death  ;  all  wu  daikt 
and  cold,  and  silent.  He  lay  for  some  moments  in  strange  expectation,  till  he  felt  the  wsmtk 
of  life  returning,  and  was  assured  that  he  still  existed.  He  arose,  he  felt  his  limbs  sUff  sad 
drenched,  but  capable  of  motion ;  he  fe\t  his  way  before  him,  and  his  hands  touched  waOs  thit 
were  damp  and  stony :  he  called  aloud,  but  his  voice  was  repressed,  as  if  by  low  roofr  and  ft 
contracted  space.  As  he  still  proceeded,  he  distinctly  perceived  steps  retreating  before  ItfAt 
he  called  again  on  the  person  he  believed  so  near  him,  and  was  answered  by  a  itunfc  ery  sf 
fear  from  a  voice  that  made  him  pursue  it  as  if  he  were  winged.  At  that  moment  tbe  vanH 
he  was  traversing  opening  above  his  head,  the  first  beams  of  a  wan,  beclouded  moon,  Jbll 
through  the  chasm,  and  discovered  a  female  figure  standing  near  him  in  an  attitude  of  fliglit 
and  terror.  Annibal  advanced,  and  the  female  again  attempted  to  fly,  though  evidently  scares 
able  to  stand.  Annibal  flnng  himself  on  his  knees,  and  throwing  away  his  sword,  addresRd 
her  in  a  voice  and  attitude  to  disarm  all  fear ;  he  adjured  her  not  to  fly  from  one  who  had  Ittalf 
hazarded  life  to  preserve  her ;  he  mingled  the  tenderness  of  passion  with  the  strength  of  reason 
— told  her,  that  amid  danger  to  fly  from  protection  was  madness,  and  whispered  that  to  oob- 
▼ert  that  protection  into  a  duty,  and  to  sanction  love  by  religion,  had  been  the  purpose  tbst 
animated  his  search,  and  that,  even  now,  made  darkness  and  terror  delightful,  since  tb^ 
favoured  the  opportunity  of  urging  it.  The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  listened  with  that  gprados* 
silence  more  flattering  than  speech  to  the  pleadings  of  a  lover.  Annibal  now  venturing^ 
rise  and  approach  her,  implored  her  to  permit  him  to  lead  her  to  some  place  of  safety,  and  to 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  yet  afforded  them  by  disclosing  her  name  and  circumstances* 
**  By  those  long  and  beautiful  tresses,'*  said  be,  venturing  to  touch  them,  "  I  pesceive  you  srs 
not  yet  a  nun ;  flatter  the  boldness  this  moment  teaches  me,  and  tell  me  you  oever  will  be  co^' 
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'your  vows  are  not  iirevooable,  my  rank  is  high,  and  my  fomily  bat  fnfliMiiee  lo  abadlTe  jou 
fm  ordinary  engagemtnti."  As  he  spoke  he  ventured  still  oeaier ;  he  wmng  the  wet  from 
V  dripping  hair,  and  rending  off  his  Test,  wrapt  it  round  her,  and,  as  still  she  shuddered, 
kaoet  supported  her  in  his  arms.  Though  trembling  at  her  own  temerity,  she  never  shrunk 
m  his  touch  nor  rejected  his  services,  and  at  length  murmured  in  a  voice  of  mnaio,  "  I  am 
•i«  nun  i  I  am  a  novice  in  the  Ursuline  convent ;  I  am  unhappy,  but  I  tearoe  knew  it  till 
Mf  tfght.  I  know  I  should  thank  you  for  preserving  my  life,  but  the  eflbrt  to  address  you 
Bftbrm  me  of  all  power  of  speech ;  and  I  scarce  regret  it  when  I  reooUeot  that  periu^  I  have 
Iraady  said  too  much." 

On  Annibal's  mind  the  effect  of  these  few  words,  delivered  with  panae,  and  tremor,  and 
Mftation,  was  beyond  all  he  yet  had  heard  of  language  or  imagined  of  eloqnenoe.  He  pre- 
md  to  answer  her,  but  found  that  the  tremor  of  which  she  complained  had  extended  to 
IdbnUI  But  to  the  speechless  tenderness  of  passion,  which  would  expend  hours  without  an 
itieolate  sound,  there  was  now  no  time ;  the  waters  were  yet  rushing  over  their  heads,  and 
hiy  perceived  that  the  place  to  which  they  had  been  thus  miraculously  conveyed  would  afford 
hMi  shelter  no  longer.  They  hastened,  therefore,  to  quit  it,  and  perceived  that  they  were 
unong  the  baths  in  the  extremity  of  the  town,  which  had  been  deluged  in  the  first  fury  of 
he  flood,  which  was  now  departing  from  them,  and  whose  retiring  tides  yet  terrified  them, 
iMMgfa  a  pledge  of  safety.  They  emerged  from  them  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  tbero- 
Nlves  about  the  dawn  of  momiug  on  the  verge  of  a  spot  which  had  been  once  a  vineyard,  but 
■Woh  was  now  a  shapeless  marsh.  A  little  further,  boats  were  plying  amid  recent  gardens, 
nd  often  entangling  their  oars  in  the  vestments  and  corses  of  their  owners ;  and  near  them  a 
gnap  of  ecclesiastics  were  employed,  some  in  offeriog  rewards  for  gems  and  relics  that 
hid  been  lost  the  preceding  night,  and  others,  with  impotent  superstition,  displaying  those 
thit  had  escaped  to  check  the  further  progress  of  mischief.  A  band  of  these,  among  whom 
WH  the  confessor  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  recognising  the  companion  of  Annibal,  hastily 
•dfiaced,  and  reclaimed  her.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  emotion,  she  sunk  into  the  arms 
of  the  Bsonks,  oikI  Annibal  in  vain  watched  to  read  in  her  closing  eye  an  invitation  to  pursuit, 
er  a  promise  of  hope. 

%»enit  with  the  struggles  of  the  night  he  was  now  returning,  but  the  streets  were  yet  fhU 
of  vaiUqgs  he  could  not  hear  without  pausing,  and  of  miseries  he  could  not  pass  without  an 
Art  to  relieve  ;  he  therefore  continued  to  wander  amid  the  scene  of  devastation,  offoKJing 
•I  the  assistance  his  strength  yet  could  spare,  and  when  that  failed  directing  those  whose 
diibiction  had  rendered  their  exertions  dcsultor}'  and  inefficient.  As  he  was  thus  employed 
b  observed  a  person  at  some  distance,  who  sprung  from  crag  to  crag  and  from  ruin  to  ruin,  with 
A  giddiness  that  seemed  to  mo6k  at  danger,  yet  apparently  without  any  definite  object.  His 
IMtues  were  so  wild  and  his  velocity  so  restless,  that  Annibal  for  a  moment  believed  him  to 
be  some  one  whom  the  late  disasters  had  bereft  of  reason.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  the  con«' 
jeeture,  though  his  senses,  impaired  by  fatigue,  had  failed  to  recognize  the  object ;  it  was  his 
ttthAiI  Filippo,  who,  frantic  at  the  absence  of  his  master,  had  flown  from  place  to  place  in 
toast  of  him  all  night,  till  his  exhausted  strength  scarce  sufficed  to  bear  him  to  Annibkrs  feet 
tigaip  out  the  joy,  the  expression  of  which  almost  killed  him.  They  returned  together  through 
tk|  remaining  streets.  Of  the  inn,  where  they  had-  arrived  the  preceding  night,  there  was 
Mt  now  a  vestige,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  procured  from  the  dismayed  and  scattered 
ibibitants  the  refreshments  their  fatigue  and  weakness  could  no  longer  want 

bi  the  dream  which  visited  the  long  and  placid  sleep  of  Annibal,  the  angel  form  of  the 
lovice  floated  in  a  thousand  lights  and  attitudes.  Sometimes  she  moved  before  him  in  ma- 
Hty,  and  sometimes  witched  him  with  a  smile ;  sometimes  he  caught  the  skirt  of  her  robe, 
thioh  was  luminous  as  a  cloud,  sometimes  a  tress  of  her  hair,  and  sometimes  her  milky  arms, 
rhoie  softness  seemed  to  bend  at  his  touch.  Lapt  in  the  luxury  of  vision,  he  almost  resisted 
he  return  of  his  faculties  till  he  remembered  a  resolution  he  had  formed  on  separating  from 
^r,  of  immediately  repairing  to  tho  convent  to  learn  her  name  and  rank,  and  interpose,  if 
KMsible,  to  prevent  the  obstruction  her  situation  threatened  to  his  hopes  and  liis  passion.  It 
VII  evening  when  he  arrived  at  the  convent ;  much  of  the  day  had  passed  in  repose,  and  much 
a  preparation  to  wait  on  the  abbess,  for  he  had  no  credentials  but  his  person  and  address, 
ttUeb,  in  spite  of  recent  fatigue  and  previous  suffering,  were  itill  powerfully  conciliating. 
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But  when  he  arrived  he  found  the  oommmiity  eiifpaged  in  a  lolenin  lervict,  of  wfaibh  fib 
object  waB  to  deprecate  the  oontinnance  or  repetition  of  the  late  terrible  viiitatioii,  and  In- 
plore  foi^hrenen  for  the  slni  for  which  It  had  been  inflicted.  Annibal  lingered  near  tiie 
walls  in  hope  of  dittlng^hing  the  voice  of  the  beantifiil  novice  amid  the  aolemn  fweB  «f 
flonnd  that  roae  at  intervals  on  the  stillness  of  evening. 

In  the  interval  of  his  next  visit  to  the  convent,  he  had  sofBdently  snbdaed  the  impefaa- 
tity  of  his  feelings  to  recollect  that  to  alarm  the  abbess  might  precipitate  inquiries,  and  tagtr 
admiration  would  be  only  to  defeat  or  delay  bis  pursuit ;  when  he  was  admitted,  therefore^ «  ; 
the  following  day,  he  confined  himself  to  asking,  with  ilUaffected  indifference,  the  name^  raak,  J 
and  relatives  of  the  novice  who  had  at  the  late  festival  personated  the  genius  of  martyrdoa. 
The  abbess  answered  with  a  tr^spidation,  which  showed  that  she  endeavoured  to  cooaet^ 
under  embarrassed  silence,  her  knowledge  of  a  subject,  secret  or  important,  unexpeetsdif 
revived.     She  informed  him  that  the  novice  was  named  Ildefonsa  Mauzoli,  that  her  birth  wn 
mean  and  shamefhl,  that  she  had  been  consigned  to  a  monastic  life  by  authority  die  eooUaat 
resist,  and  that  she  was  now  in  the  last  week  of  her  noviciate.     Annibal,  shocked  at  the  aw 
prospect  of  his  loss,  now  disclosed  his  rank  and  his  passion,  but  ctill  suppressed  his  nam; 
he  warned  her  not  to  trifle  with  his  feelings  by  false  intelligence  or  imperious  meamres ;  In 
told  her  of  his  high  ecclesiastical  interest,  from  the  influence  of  which  he  had  no  deobt  of 
obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  vows  of  Ildefonsa,  even  if  she  were  a  novice ;  he  io% 
nantly  demanded  by  what  power  could  she  be  devoted  to  a  conventual  life  exclusive  ef  her 
own  consent,  and  refused  to  credit  the  particulars  of  her  birth,  fortunes,  and  monastic  dMiee» 
unless  confirmed  by  herselt     The  abbess,  incensed  in  her  turn,  demanded  by  wliat  light  t 
stranger  broke  into  her  sanctuary  to  affront  her  veracity  and  dispute  her  jurisdictloa;  ihi 
blamed  herself  for  the  condescension  which  he  had  abused,  and  sternly  refused  to  pemit  Hi  r^ 
to  see  or  speak  with  Ildefonsa.      Annibal,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  power  wUbA  j 
with  malevolence,  began  to  mingle  apologies  for  his  vehemence,  with  continued  intinafioBi   i 
of  his  rank  and  influence,  and  of  the  danger  of  proceeding  with  precipitation,  wlMk  thtt  1 
Influence  might  make  her  repent  and  reverse.     *<  Away,  cavalier!"  said  the  abbeM,  *SBd    • 
when  next  you  disturb  the  peace  of  consecrated  walls,  let  it  be  with  pretences  at  bait  ka 
shallow  than  a  tale  of  rank  you  cannot  even  confirm  by  the  disclosure  of  your  name,  andt    , 
menace  of   influence  which,  whatever  be  its  power,  can  scarce  annul  the  ties  betweea  a 
recluse  and  her  God."    As  she  spake  she  rose  to  depart;  and^nibal  quitted  the  eoaveoli 
tormented  with  that  peculiar  fear  which  dreads  secret  malignity  and  unconjectured  macU- 
nations. 

A  thousand  times  he  lamented  the  precipitate  harshness  of  his  language  to  the  abbeM,  J<t 
reflected  that  whatever  bad  been  his  language,  the  intelligence  would  probably  have  ben  the 
same,  that  still  she  would  have  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  petty  t3Tanny,  and  the  Inflictiea 
of  arbitrary  misery.  His  future  conduct  he  knew  not  how  to  direct ;  he  dreaded  the  Mea  if 
quitting  the  neighbourhood,  lest  some  advantage  might  be  taken  of  his  absence  ;  yet  to  itiy 
was  useless,  for,  from  personal  influence,  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  Amid  all  his  plaas  he 
was  astonished  at  bis  own  temerity,  thus  disposing  of  life,  while  of  life  he  was  almost  uaeefftaiSt 
and  meditating  the  liberation  and  possession  of  an  object  to  whom  he  yet  knew  itot  hat  he 
might  be  an  object  of  indifference.  But  that  his  hopes  were  romnntic  was  no  discourageoNit 
to  him ;  he  took  a  flattering  omen  from  the  extraordinary  events  in  which  he  had  been  engagB^i 
he  thought  that  in  everything  strange  and  difficult  there  was  a  spirit  congenial  to  real  pawtK 
He  would  not  purchase  the  prize  it  promised  him  but  on  terms  of  difiiculty  and  enterprise,  is  the 
children  of  an  ancient  nation  were  not  permitted  to  taste  their  food  till  they  had  earned  It^ 
the  effort  of  bringing  it  down  with  their  arrows  from  the  summit  of  a  tree.  But  immediate 
dedsion  on  his  movements  was  necessary,  and  he  decided  with  all  the  judgment  he  possesssi 

He  dismissed  Filippo  to  Pnzzoli  to  his  uncle,  with  letters,  in  which  he  explained,  but  flat 
fully,  his  situation,  excused  his  absence  by  stating  his  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  Iad|f> 
and  entreated  his  uncle's  interference  with  the  abbess  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or,  if 
necessary,  with  higher  authority,  to  prevent  devotion  to  a  monastic  life,  in  an  object  of  whoai 
he  strongly  suspected  the  reluctance  to  it,  and  whose  loss  would  consign  him  to  despair.  Vn^ 
strange  and  hasty  vicissitudes  of  his  life  from  tranquillity  to  danger,  and  from  death  to  hf^ 
he  endeavoured  to  palliate,  without  revealing  what  be  believed  of  the  crimes  of  hit  father,  a^ 
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what  be  knew  of  hit  own  dark  pertecuUon.  When  he  bad  dii misaed  Filippo,  though  it  was 
DOW  night,  he  hastened  back  to  the  convent,  to  gaze  on  the  walls  that  enclosed  lldefonsa, 
and  enjoy  that  nameless  delight  which  passion  indulges  io  being  near  those  it  cannot  see.  The 
!n%ht  was  dark ;  he  wandered  round  the  walls  at  an  uninspected  distance,  till,  grown  bold 
from  security,  he  approached  close  to  them ;  and  as  light  after  light  disappeared  from  the  narrow 
.windows,  delighted  himself  with  thinking  he  could  discover  the  habitation  of  Ildefonsa,  or 
imagfaie  her  employments,  among  which  he  dreamed  a  thought  of  him  might  sometimes  steal 
upon  the  solemnity  of  mingled  worship,  or  the  lonely  orisons  of  the  cell.  As  he  yet  lingered, 
(he  noise  of  something  falling  lightly  at  his  feet  aroused  him  ;  he  stooped  and  picked  up  a 
flower,  which,  as  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  perceived  to  contain  a  small  paper  buried  in  the 
pfrtaL  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  writing,  but  convinced  that  it  contained 
poniething  more  than  fancy  had  yet  promised,  he  hastened  back  to  the  inn,  guarding  the  paper 
by  a  thousand  superfluous  precautions,  and  calUng  for  a  taper,  locked  himself  in  his  apartment, 
and  sat  down  to  feast  in  solitude. 

The  billet,  which  was  intricately  folded,  contained  the  following  lines  : — **  Whether  I  am 

wrong  in  writing  thus,  I  know  not,  but  I  fear  I  shall  scarce  condemn  myself  if  I  am.  'If  I  do 

.not  misunderstand  your  expressions,  they  intimate  that  I  am  to  you  the  object  of  a  passion 

.which  I  yet  know  only  by  name,  but  of  which  I  fear  I  shall  not  much  longer  be  ignorant  Thus 

.daiv^rons  is  it  to  see  you  ;  but  greater  dangers  beset  and  terrify  me.     I  am  surrounded  by 

.^osmies  and  by  snares,  which  alone  I  resist  in  vain.     Helpless  and  dismayed,  I  fly  to  the  first 

.m  that  is  extended  for  protection.     Should  you  betray  me,  remember  there  is  no  honour  in 

Sjppressing  solitary  weakness.     The  same  reasons  impel  me  to  fear  and  trust  to  yon.     Heaven 

,fratect  me,  I  know  not  what  to  do  !    At  the  extremity  of  the  west  wall  of  the  garden  there 

.ii  A  breach,  occasioned  by  the  late  commotions,  which  has  not  yet  been  repaired;  it  is  almost 

eonoealed  by  laurel  and  arbutus,  but  to-morrow  night  there  will  be  a  moon,  and  you  can 

^Bioover  it.     I  will  be  there,  for  liberty  to  walk  in  the  garden  till  a  late  hour  is  still  allowed 

,Be.    I  write  by  stealth  and  with  difficulty  ;  I  dreaded  lest  this  note  should  escape  you,  and 

endoied  it  in  a  tuberose  to  ascertain  its  descent.     At  the  same  hour  to-morrow  evening,  in 

the  same  place,  a  tuberose  will  fall  at  your  feet,  if  it  be  possible  for  me  to  repair  to  the 

girden ;  if  not,  I  shall  drop  a  cluster  of  violets  from  the  grating.     But  is  this  a  dream,  snch 

M  sometimes  float  on  the  mists  of  my  cell,  or  shall  I  indeed  see  you  there,  and  forget  while  I 

.NB  yon  that  I  am  the  persecuted,  the  disowned,  the  oppressed  Ildefonsa  Mauzoli  ?" 

Over  these  lines,  perused  a  thousand  times,  and  folded  next  his  heart,  Annibal  vainly  tried 
to  deep.  He  rose,  and  lighting  the  taper  he  had  extinguished  to  read  it,  sat  down  again  to  its 
pemsaL  While  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  treasure  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
ooold  not  exhaust ;  yet  when  again  impelled  by  unsated  curiosity,  he  again  read  it,  he  felt 
that  its  contents  were  brief  and  ineffectual. 

The  day  passed  in  anticipations  of  delight,  and  when  the  moon  rose  he  hasted  to  the  con- 
tent He  reached,  unobserved,  the  foot  of  the  turret  where  he  had  stood  the  preceding  night, 
and  had  not  been  there  many  moments  when  a  tuberose  fell  at  his  feet;  he  scarce  gave  him- 
aelf  time  for  an  exclamation  of  rapture,  and  hastened  to  the  appointed  spot.  There  is  no 
telling,  but  to  lovers,  the  tumult  with  which  he  watched  for  her  steps  amid  the  murmurs  of 
(he  foliage,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  sprrnig  forward,  when  the  tremulous  glittering  of 
aioonb'ght  falling  on  the  light  leaves  of  an  acacia,  made  him  believe  he  saw  her  white  gar- 
aieats  floating  near  him.  At  length  she  arrived.  The  first  meeting  of  youthful  lovers  may 
well  be  imagined ;  the  inarticulate  murmurs  that  spake  more  than  language — the  looks  still 
more  eloquent  than  they — the  sighs  of  vestal  beauty,  breathed  through  the  fragrance  of  a 
moonlight  bower,  her  cheek  kindling  in  its  ray,  her  eye  wandering  but  not  withdrawn,  her 
steps  hesitating  yet  lingering,  timidity  flushing  into  confidence,  and  sudden  tenderness  checked 
by  timidity,  her  whole  frame  trembling  in  the  alternate  sway  of  fear  and  love.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  young  man,  unlike  any  of  his  species  she  had  ever  before  beheld,  with  all  the 
animation  of  courage  and  all  the  attractions  of  beauty,  who  promised  liberation  and  who 
whispered  love — it  was  not  in  nature  to  resist  it ;  the  time,  the  place,  breathed  to  them  such 
thoughts  as  were  perilous  to  hear ;  upon  love  confidence  is  soon  engrafted,  and  Ddefonsa  re- 
lated her  wild  and  simple  story  to  Annibal  before  they  separated. 

*'My  infant  faculties  must  have  developed  soon,"  said  she,  "for  while  almoit  unable  to 
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walk,  I  recollect  perfectly  being  every  day  caressed  by  a  lady,  whose  form  and  mieli  were  ai 
difl^rmit  from  those  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  where  I  was  nursed,  that  I  inTcntad,  k 
infantine  endearment,  a  new  term  to  distinguish  her,  and  the  sensations  with  whioh  hv 
presence  always  inspired  mc.     As  I  grew  up,  other  circumstances  caught  my  attention.    Ikt 
lady's  visits  were  always  in  the  evening,  they  were  passed  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  ended  k 
a  hurried  departure.    I  also  observed  my  dress  and  food  to  be  different  from  tboae  of  thepeofb 
with  whom  I  lived,  whose  attention,  though  always  assiduous  and  affectionate,  was 
on  every  visit  from  the  lady.     When  I  was  about  five  years  old,  I  was  also  visited  by  a( 
who  lavished  on  me  the  same  tenderness  and  grief  as  the  lady.    At  length  I  was  taddeqlf 
removed,  and  for  some  time  wandered  throu;;h  the  apartments  of  a  magnificent  castle^  f^hm 
solemnity  and  sorrow  reigned  in  ever}'  room,  and  where  I  saw  the  cavalier  and  the  lady  ki  i 
few  moments  together ;  they  stood  at  opposite  ends  of  the  room  surveying  each  other  iridl 
looks  of  which  I  still  remember  that  the  anguish  was  mixed  with  distracting  fondnen.    lU 
souls  seemed  rushing  into  their  eyes  ;  looks  were  all  they  durst  indulge  in ;  each  looked  ai  I 
to  speak  was  to  be  undone;  it  wasjn  vain  I  ran  from  one  to  another,  endeavooriflg  witk 
childish  blandishments  to  soothe  the  distress  I  did  not  understand,  and  could  not  besr  ti 
behold.     Children  are  apt  to  be  impressed  by  clamorous  grief  and  violent  exhibition,  b&t  on 
me  this  scene  of  silent  agony  made  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced.     After  this  !  ntanMd 
to  the  cottage,  and  was  visited  and  caressed  as  usual,  till  one  night,  one  terrible  night,  nenr 
to  be  explained  or  forgotten,  the  cavalier  came  to  the  cottage  with  an  air  of  distracfcSoB,  wd 
placing  me  before  him  on  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  forest  at  the  close  of  evening.     My  tiioB||lili 
were  disengaged,  and  though  disturbed  I  was  not  terrified.  *    I  employed  myself  in  observiogtks 
fhmiture  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  which  were  sumptuous  and  warlike.     We  were  now  wHhh 
sight  of  the  turrets  of  a  castle,  which,  tinged  with  the  last  light  of  day,  rose  over  the  dtfk 
forest  tops,  when  several  ruffians  rushed  on  the  cavalier  from  a  thicket  we  were  paMfe 
through.     They  were  no  common  murderers ;  It  was  no  common  spirit  of  vengeanoe  aad 
horror  that  flashed  from  their  visages  and  deepened  their  howl  of  wild  delight     AftenrafAl  I 
remembered  nothing  distinctly.     Mine  eyes  were  blinded  by  the  glare  of  steel,  mine  ean  wen 
■tunned  by  sounds  which  I  echoed  in  convulsions  of  fear ;  around  me  were  only  the  cries  d 
daughter  and  the  strife  of  despair.     I  was  thrown  aside  as  one  who  was  neither  remembered 
to  injure  or  to  spare  ;  the  horrors  of  the  struggle  I  do  not  recollect  clearly,  but  he  molt  bars 
fallen  before  so  many  assailants.     When  my  faculties  returned,  I  found  myself  again  it  the 
cottage ;  I  cast  my  eyes  around  timidly,  and  saw  one  of  the  bloody  forms  of  the  forest  bendiiv 
over  the  embers  of  a  fire.     I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  be  insensible  again.     I  was  deUriooi 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  only  roused  to  recollection  by  sounds  of  such  terror  ai  faiMB- 
sibility  resisted  in  vain ;  they  were  the  voices  of  the  murderers  which  muttered  all  nV^ 
around  my  bed ;  I  heard  also  the  steps  and  voices  of  others,  whom  I  feared  to  look  at  throogk 
the  darkness,  lest  I  should  see  realized  the  shapes  which  imcfgination  poured  on  me  when  9f 
eyes  were  closed. 

"  At  intervals  I  saw  lightnings  of  blasting  force  and  brightness  flashing  through  the  case- 
ments of  the  hut,  and  heard  sounds  rolling  over  the  roof  which  I  afterwards  heard  were  the 
thunders  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  Tn  the  morning,  when  I  at  length  ventured  to  inqube  lad 
to  compkdn,  I  was  checked  by  words  and  looks  of  prophetic  sadness,  and  the  woman  to  wboB 
I  was  intrusted  often  began  to  speak  to  me,  but  suddenly  broke  off  without  power  to  proceed; 
whether  distrustrag  the  levity  of  childhood,  or  resisting  the  violation  of  confidence,  I  knew 
not.  A  few  days  after  I  was  conveyed  to  a  convent,  where  I  was  placed  to  board,  and  froB 
which  I  was  removed,  as  afterwards  from  others,  with  much  hurry  of  trepidation  and  vMf 
stratagems  of  concealment.  Parent,  relation,  or  inquiring  friend,  I  had  none  ;  the  life  (bst 
had  begun  in  calamity  proceeded  in  mystery.  At  every  place  where  I  resided  I  was  indeed  toMof 
-a  friend  by  whose  directions  my  life  was  managed,  but  whom  I  was  never  to  see ;  this  fHcad 
I  was  exhorted  to  conciliate  by  silent  reverence  and  remote  submission.  I  felt  little  oompbH 
cency  towards  an  invisible  benefactor  by  whom  I  was  supported  just  above  indigence,  and 
hurried  about  from  place  to  place  without  any  communications  of  affection  or  confidence. 

'*  At  length  I  was  some  years  ago  placed  in  this  convent,  where  I  was  told  at  my  entrance 
I  must  prepare  to  take  the  vows,  and  seclude  myself  from  the  world  for  ever.  Solitude  and 
{gnoranoe  had  left  me  little  power  of  choice,  and  little  temptation  to  resistance.    At  Mt 
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mlbrei  I  heard  this  with  little  reluctance ;  but  at  I  grew  up  strange  vtBiona  floated  befiore 
of  that  world  which  I  was  to  resign  without  having  known.  Sometimes  I  delighted  to 
igine  the  world  a  region  whose  gales  breathed  felicity  and  whose  soil  poured  forth  roses 
ntaneously,  whose  inhabitants  melted  in  bowers  of  balm  or  sparkled  in  palaces  of  amethyst ; 

I  losietimes  it  appeared  to  me  as  in  the  dark  dreams  of  that  visioned  night,  every  hand 
iwd  with  the  weapon  of  blood,  and  every  visage  flashing  the  flames  of  helL  l^et  even  over 
api^re  of  terrors  was  shed  a  light  of  romantic  splendour  and  wild  adventure,  which, 
idified  as  it  was  by  length  of  time  and  weakness  of  childish  perceptions,  left  on  my  mind  an 
lorewion  of  curiosity,  mingled  with  awe,  indeed,  but  not  remote  froih  desire.  Whether  mj 
ojtttations  on  the  world  were  just  or  not,  the  result  was  a  determination  not  to  quit  it  thus 
aawDi  and  incurious.  I  communicated  my  resolution  to  my  abbess,  who  heard  me  with  a 
nt  of  indignation,  which,  when  I  had  suffered  to  pass  over,  I  found  her  arguments  no^ 
pally  forcible.  I  resisted  her,  therefore,  respectfully  but  tenaciously.  When  she  was  weary 
!  eontending  with  one  she  could  neither  convince  nor  punish,  she  wrote  to  this  person  whom 
le  represented  as  the  arbiter  of  my  fate,  and  whose  interference  she  looked  on  as  irresistible, 
br  appeal  was  followed  by  a  haughty  command  to  take  the  veil  without  opposition,  which 
void  only  prove  the  impotence  of  my  contumacy  and  the  imbecility  of  my  helplessness.  I 
iM  vow  roused  to  resistance — for  whom  will  not  oppression  rouse  ?  I  demanded  by  wbcon  I 
na  detained  and  dictated  to ;  I  demanded  to  be  restored  to  my  natural  protectors*  and 
Aimed  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  a  human  being  so  destitute  of  support  and  protection 

I I  was  represented  to  be.  The  answer  was  short,  but  decisive : — '  Your  birth  is  iniamous^'- 
for  parents  are  dead-«-you  must  take  the  veil  or  perish.' — Four  years  have  since  been  wasted 
I  oppression,  without  the  right  of  command,  and  of  resistance,  without  the  hope  of  triumph. 

I  bart  often  resolved  to  fly ;  but  where  can  I  fly,  tp  whom  the  world  is  a  wilderness  ?  I  have 
MMtimes  meditated  to  submit,  but  how  shall  I  submit,  to  whom  a  convent  is  worse  than  a 
aab?  The  sight  of  you  has  given  a  new  spring  to  hope;  when  I  think  of  you,  other 
hoa^its  mix  themselves  with  the  joys  of  liberation ;  the  world,  since  you  have  said  *  I  love,' 
I  no  longer  a  dream  of  imaginary  felicity ;  yet  the  same  sounds  would,  I  think,  soothe  and 
RHtain  me,  were  they  never  to  be  repeated  beyond  the  echoes  of  a  cloister." 

When  Ildefonsa  had  finished  her  short  narrative,  Annibal,  whose  thoughts  while  she  spoke 
■ere  busied  in  remote  events,  drew  from  it  this  conclusion,  that  she  was  the  concealed  and 
pcneouted  heir  of  honours  which  were  usurped  by  murderers.  The  rest  of  the  interview 
pMed  in  a  retrospect  of  the  fearful  events  that  had  introduced  them  to  each  other.  Ildefonsa, 
with  many  others,  on  the  first  alarm,  bad  attempted  to  reach  the  town  by  a  bridge,  which 
give  way  while  hundreds  Mere  on  it,  and  to  the  ruins  of  which  she  clung,  without  a  hope  of 
Kfeiy,  till  rescued  by  Annibal.  They  had  become  insensible  when  near  the  margin  of  the 
Ptnan^  to  which  they  had  been  wafted  by  its  fluctuations  before  they  recovered.  On  parting, 
BUDy  i^ans  of  liberation  were  proposed,  of  which  that  which  Annibal  had  already  adopted 
ippeared  the  most  judicious :  to  employ  the  interest  of  a  powerful  ecclesiastic  in  removing 
DdefiMisa  from  monastic  restraint,  the  oppression  of  which  he  encouraged  her  to  bear,  with 
toodemess  that  lamented  what  it  advised.  They  were  now  separating,  when  they  were 
itirUed  by  a  noise ;  both  trembled  and  looked  round ;  a  shadow,  so  faint  that  to  Ildefonsa 
t  was  scarce  vbible,  passed  before  them — **  What  did  yon  see?**  said  Annibal,  in  a  voice 
If  fear. — "I  heard  a  £unt  sound,"  said  Ildefonsa,  answering  vaguely.-*"  What  did  you 
^?**  said  Annibal,  impatiently. — *'  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  tree,*'  she  replied,  terrified  by 
k  voice. — "  I  saw  the  form  of  a  fiend,**  said  Annibal,  gloomily. — "  What  do  you  say  ?** 
lid  Ildefonsa,  still  more  alarmed.— "  That  I  am  destroyed!"  said  Annibal;  and  he  rushed 
^mi  her  with  unconscious  wildness. 

Filippo  was  detained  four  days  at  Puzzoli  by  the  indisposition  of  the  prior,  to  whom  he  at 
Bogth  presented  his  letters.  The  prior,  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  extensive  power,  proud 
^f  patronage,  and  ostentatious  of  authority,  immediately  espoused  Annibal's  cause,  wrote  to 
iQ  he  could  command  or  importune,  sent  to  Annibal  a  magnificent  present,  and  invited  him  to 
"eslde  with  him  at  Puzzoli.  This  intelligence  was  sufficiently  inspiriting,  and  the  progress  he 
^ad  continued  to  make  in  IIdefonsa*s  afiections  was  such  as  might  animate  a  less  sanguine 
^Aagination.  Yet  when  Filippo  returned,  he  found  his  master  plunged  in  a  gloom  which 
nothing  could  explain  or  dispel ;  in  vain  Filippo  watched  him  with  the  mute  assiduity  of  humble 
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affectloa  ;  in  vain  he  exhausted  all  the  flatteries  of  his  eloquence  in  painting  his  approacbiof 
happiness  and  distinction,  the  resistless  austerity  and  muniBcent  affection  of  the  prior,  the  da- 
appointment  of  the  abbess  and  her  secret  employer,  and  the  triumphant  liberation  of  ti» 
Signora  Udefonsa,  with  part  of  whose  story  he  had  been  intrusted.     Annibal  remained  sflcnl, 
or  only  replied  by  interjections,  which  proved  his  mind  was  far  from  the  subject  on  wfaidi  be 
spoke.     He  still  resorted  in  the  evening  to  the  convent,  but  for  the  evening  he  also  appeimd 
to  have  some  other  employment.     His  despondency  increased  every  moment,  and  Fili|HM^iri» 
at  first  pretended  to  be  his  counsellor,  had  now  little  business  but  to  watch  his  looks  tBeatk 
in  the  day,  and  count  his  groans  sleeplessly  all  night.     Udefonsa  perceived  the  change  alu^ 
but  in  the  precaricas  and  distressful  state  of  their  passion  there  were  so  many  reamn  ftr 
melancholy,  that,  judging  of  his  feelings  by  her  own,  she  ascribed  them  to  the  same  laraiB,  ni 
endeavoured  to  inspirit  him  with  hopes  she  scarcely  dared  to  indulge  herself. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  melancholy  hours,  which  were  half  devoted  to  fear,  and  half  to  lon^ 
that  Filippo,  who  watched  at  the  extremity  of  the  wall,  rushed  forward  with  terror  ia  Ul 
countenance,  and  motioned  to  the  lovers  to  separate.  Udefonsa  retired  through  the  guda 
in  haste,  and  Annibal  retreated  with  Filippo,  who  hurried  along  his  mastor  with  looks  and 
broken  interjections  of  fear,  till  they  had  reached  a  considerable  distance  from  the  convont 

"  Signer,**  said  Filippo,  **  I  have  seen  him.**  Annibal  mode  no  answer.  '*  Signor,"  aid 
Fnippo,  stopping,  and  turning  the  light  of  his  lantern  full  on  Annibal,  **  I  have  leea  hfa." 
Annibal  moved  onwards  silently.  They  reached  the  inn.  Filippo,  emboldened  bynmtiid 
terror,  entered  the  room  along  with  him.  *<  Signer,**  said  he,  gazing  in  his  master^  tut,  od 
not  speaking  till  he  was  near  enough  to  whisper,  **  signer,  I  have  seen  him  to-night"— "Im 
him  every  night,**  said  Annibal,  gloomily.  Filippo  retreated.  "  Yes,  Filippo,  every  aigll 
He  is  not  dead,  poison  cannot  kill  him ;  he  crosses  my  path  when  I  move,  he  lurks  ia  mj 
chamber  when  I  sit,  he  pervades  all  the  elements,  and  whispers  audibly  in  my  ears  eveo  whes 
their  senses  are  closed.** — "  Signer,  what  is  it  you  say?" — **  I  know  not  what  I  say;  ones  I 
hoped  my  heart  would  have  burst  before  I  could  have  uttered  thus  much,  but  it  is  in  vain- 
human  resistance  is  in  vain.  I  know  him  not,  through  mist  and  vision  my  mind  graqits  at  Un 
in  vain  ;  but  I  feel  that  though  his  character  is  shadowy,  his  influence  is  substantial ;  I  M 
that  I  am did  I  say  his  victim  ?     Oh,  not  yet,  not  yet.** 

He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  in  agony.  Filippo  sunk  beside  him.  '*  Oh,  s%Mr,  yea 
break  my  heart !  if  the  terrible  being  I  have  seen  be  yet  alive,  the  guilt  is  not  yours,  Dor  b  it 
mine.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  he  had  perished ;  nor  would  I  have  felt  so  much  fear  frtm  bii 
spectre  as  I  did  from  his  living  presence  this  night.  Oh,  signer,  he  is  not  a  being  ourhaodi 
could  reach !  we  are  sinful  men,  signor ;  let  us  confess  to  some  holy  man,  and  beg  the  aids  of 
the  church.  We  are  sinful  men,  and  our  oflcnces  visit  us  in  these  shapes  of  terror— I  never 
recollected  them  so  distinctly  as  I  do  this  night.** — **  Filippo,*'  said  his  unhappy  master,''! 
have  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  nature  once,  and  the  first  time — no  one  has  seen  me  thus  sub- 
dued before ;  dismiss  your  fears — you  are  in  no  danger ;  this  business  requires  other  sgents; 
leave  me  to  encounter  it  alone.  I  believe  I  am  for  the  dark  hour,  and  the  unutterable  task" 
I  believe  1  am  resigned  by  my  better  angel ;  a  blast  has  spread  over  life,  and  the  ofgtttt  with 
which  I  behold  objects  are  scared  and  discoloured.  Go  from  me  ;  1  no  longer  vdih  to  hA 
anjrthing  human  near  me  ;  it  enfeebles  me,  and  my  nerves  should  be  of  iron  now.  I  should 
be  mantled  in  midnight,  and  armed  with  serpents ;  I  would  I  were ;  I  would  I  were  mniBcd  ^ 
blindness,  or  hissed  into  stupor.  Filippo,  do  not  heed  me  ;  I  struggle  no  longer  from  oonviO' 
tion,  but  from  despair.  Filippo,  do  not  heed  me.  The  enemy  of  souls,  it  is  said,  has  gn>^ 
power  over  melancholy  spirits  ;  I  have  been  melancholy  from  my  youth  ;  but  this  is  reaUtf— 
terrible,  overwhelming  reality ;  here  is  fact  and  consequence.  FOippo,  why  do  you  gaze  thni' 
do  not  heed  me.** 

^Filippo,  ignorant  of  the  real  cause  of  the  convulsions  of  AnnibaPs  mind,  and  ascribing  titflA 
to  the  dread  that  the  being  he  had  seen  was  the  spectre  of  the  poisoned  monk,  endeavoured 
to  console  him  by  the  hope  that  he  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  poison,  and  was  yet  aliv* 
and  uninjured.  **  I  know — I  know  he  is  alive  !^  said  Annibal,  distractedly.  **  There  is,  then* 
nothing  to  fear,  or  to  be  reproached  with,  signor :  I  will  get  absolution  for  giving  hin  the 
drink,  and  we  will  go  to  the  holy  prior  happily." — **  And  who  shall  give  me  absolution  ?"  sai<l 
Annibal.     **  For  what,  signor  ?**  asked  Filippo,  confounded  by  the  question.     **  VUlaiD,**  H^ 
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Aimiba],  starting  into  frenzy,  "do  not  name  it — do  not  utter  it  even  mentally  ! — would  you 
tempt  me  to  speal^  it  ?— would  you  feast  your  ears  with  my  ruin  ?  You  are  one  of  his  emis- 
Htries,  bribed  to  haunt  me  in  his  absence,  and  shut  up  every  breathing  hole  of  remission — 
every  glimpse  of  quiet." 

FUippo,  astonished  and  dismayed,  forbore  to  speak,  and  Annibal,  soon  after  perceiving  him 

ibout  to  quit  the  room,  desired  him  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  that  night.     Filippo 

obeyed,  ami  Annibal,  throwing  himself  on  the  bed,  closed  his  eyes.     Filippo  rose,  and  bcnd- 

btg  over  him,  watched  if  he  slept,    iiis  master,  starting  with  the  quickness  of  habitual 

Isar,  demanded  why  he  had  risen  ?    **  Be  not  displeased,  signer,  these  are  relics  of  power  and 

sanctity — every  one  of  these  crosses  has  touched  the  shrine  of  Loretto ;  I  was  going,  while  you 

slept,  to  lay  them  under  your  pillow,  so  that  no  evil  thing  might  hurt  you."    Annibal  silently 

suffered  him,  and  again  tried  to  rest ;  but  Filippo  again  rose,  and  began  to  tie  something 

about  the  pillars  of  the  bed.     "  And  these,  signer,  I  have  but  thought  of  this  moment ;  they 

have  power  against  all  wizards  and  unholy  things  that  walk  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  men, 

botare  not ;  this  is  a  shred  of  the  cloth  in  which  the  head  of  St  Januarius  was  wrapped  when 

it. was  first  discovered :  while  this  is  on  your,  bod,  you  are  safe  from  spell  and  wizardry.*' — "  It  is 

indeed  a  relic  of  virtue  if  I  am,*'  said  Annibal,  heavily ;  *'  but  where  did  you  procure  them, 

Mppo  ?** — "  My  uncle  Micheto  gave  them  to  me  on  his  dying  bed ;  he  had  purchased  them 

bom  a  Dominican." — "  Take  them  away  quick  ;  the  haunting  of  that  name  will  not  depart 

1Mb  me  all  night;  let  not  Michelo  touch  me— it  brings  back  a  thousand  images;  dark  and 

^eistrous  thoughts  are  with  me  when  he  is  named.     Lie  down  again,  Filippo,  and  speak  not 

tiB  the  morning."     Filippo  obeyed,  but  twice  started  up  in  the  night  from  an  apprehension 

tkere  were  others  in  the  room,  so  loud  were  Annibal's  exclamations  and  struggles  in  his  sleep. 

To  these  nights  the  occupations  of  the  day  sometimes  afforded  relief;  the  presence  of 
Ildefonsa  soothed  both  his  melancholy  and  his  passion ;  the  variety,  too,  and  spirit  of  ad> 
veatare,  which  the  circumstances  of  their  interview  were  diversified  by,  occupied  his  mind 
and  bis  imagination.  Sometimes  the  signal  of  their  meeting  was  the  low  tones  of  Ildefonsa's 
nuuuioline,  breathing  from  among  the  moon-lit  foliage — sometimes  that  of  disappointment 
wu  a  cluster  of  withered  flowers,  dropped  from  the  grating  of  her  cell ;  once  he  heard  her 
Qtter  sounds,  of  a  tone  different  from  those  of  common  tenderness,  and  paused  before  he 
ipproacbed  her  to  interrupt  it.     The  lines  were  these  : — 


"  We  meet  do  more— oh,  think  on  me  I 

Thongh  lost  to  •ense  for  e?er ; 

Tet  faithful  Memory's  record  dear 

Whispers— we  shall  not  sever. 

No,  by  that  lip  of  richest  sweets. 
Oh,  never  press'd  by  me  I 

No,  by  that  soft  eye's  humid  fires, 
I  must  remember  thee  ! 


Eaeh  passing  object's  casual  light 

Shall  oft  revire  its  power ; 
Even  you,  pale  beams,  shall  wake  the  (hoogfat 

They  lit  oux  parting  hour. 

And  then  I'll  think  I  see  that  form. 

In  ardent  beauty  glowing^ 
And  at  the  thought  a  tear  shall  wake. 

As  fond  as  now  tis  flowing.'* 


Annibal  advanced  from  his  concealment ;  Ildefonsa  discovered  him,  and  said,  in  faltering 
toeenta,  *'  Those  lines  were  suggested  to  me  when  I  had  seen  you  once,  and  expected  to 
>Be  you  no  more." — "  And  was  it  possible,"  said  Annibal,  "  you  could  think  such  a  passion 
oould  exhaust  itself  in  one  night's  rapture  and  conflict  ?" — "  Were  it  not  better  that  it  should, 
thaxk  to  have  lingered  through  a  few  nights  more,  only  to  expire  ?" — "  What  do  you  say,  Ilde- 
Ibiisa  ?" — "  That  where  there  is  no  confidence  there  can  be  no  passion.  Annibal,  Annibal, 
Ire  these  like  the  sweet  hours  of  early  love  ? — ^is  this  the  mixture  of  soul  and  feeling  you 
lave  talked  of?  Your  eye  is  wild,  Annibal,  and  your  cheek  is  pale — you  will  not  tell  me 
he  cause,  yet  you  say  you  love  me,'*—"  If  you  love  me,"  said  Annibal,  vehemently,  "  mention 
Ms  no  more.  Can  the  communication  of  misery  and  guilt  endear  affection  or  increase  hap- 
Mness?'* — "  Of  guilt,  Annibal?" — "Yes;  is  there  not  mental  guilt? — may  not  a  man  be  a 
Qurderer,  a  parricide  in  thought  ?— do  you  think  that  the  hardened  wretch,  whose  hands  reek 
nrery  night  with  blood,  unrepented  and  unremembered,  suffers  like  him  over  whose  soul 
lie  image  of  anticipated  guilt  sits  for  ever,  the  absence  of  commission  paore  than  balanced 
ay  the  horrors  of  feeling  and  remorse  ?  Oh,  Ildefonsa,  the  anguish  of  a  mind  unwillingly 
lepraved,  to  which  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  bitterness  of  compulsion  and  the  revoltings  of 
innate  integrity,  such  a  state  was  only  to  be  imagined  in  the  list  of  human  sufferings  till  it  was 
inflicted  on  me." — "What  do  you  mean — blessed  mother,  what  do  you  mean  by  those 
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words?** — *'  Nothing — I  know  not  myself;  let  as  talk  of  your  liberation.     Hovr  did  we  Windst 
to  this  subject?" — *'  It  was  my  fault,  and  I  shoufd  have  forbore  it,  for  I  perceive  it  always  laps 
you  in  waywardness  and  musing— it  was  my  fault ;  but  my  mind  was  strangely  touched  ta- 
night.     I  again  saw  that  ominous  stranger,  whom,  when  I  see,  I  believe,  in  my  fear,  everytldiif 
I  have  heard  of  one  that  watches  over  my  life  for  evil.'*—'*  Who — what  stranger  is  this?— why 
did  you  not  tell  mc  of  him  before  ? — what  manner  of  man  is  he  ?** — "  You  startle  me,  Anafliilt 
by  your  vehemence ;  he  is  a  monk  ;  I  have  observed  him  some  days  past,  in  consultation  wM 
the  abbess.     I  know  not  of  what  convent  he  is,  or  what  brings  him  to  ours,  but  I  feel  a  ivfM 
awe  as  he  passes  and  looks  on  me.** — "  His  name — have  you  heard  his  name  ?** — *'  I  thfaik  Ikivt 
heard  the  abbess  call  him  Father  Schemoli ;  but  I  will  watch  him  more  closely,  and  lean-— -^ 
— "  No,  no,  no,  approach  him  not — touch  him  not ;  it  is  unlawful  to  bold  converse  with  Urn. 
Ildefonsa,  my  innocent  love,  beware  of  intercourse  with  that  being ;  it  is  not  good  to  held  H; 
once  I  joined  my  hand  to*his,  and  his  grasp  has  never  been  relaxed  since.'* 

Ildefonsa,  now  terrified  to  tears,  terrified  Annibal  by  her  distress.  He  attempted  i* 
soothe  her,  but  every  effort  to  diversify  their  melancholy  conference  was  rendered  Inelftetail 
by  involuntary  recurrence  or  gloomy  abstraction. — '*  There  is  a  spell  over  me  too,"  said  AimflMli 
with  a  painful  smile,  "  my  mind  has  also  been  strangely  toilehed.  I  ascribe  it,**  said  lie^ftreiBf  ^ 
himself  to  proceed,  **  to  a  prediction  I  recollect  relating  to  myself,  which  sheds  a  gloom  #fv 
me  I  cannot  dispel.**—"  What  is  the  purport  of  it?'*  i^aid  Ildefonsa.  "  That  I  am  to  be  lit- 
tered with  a  prospect  of  the  completion  of  my  wishes,  never  to  be  verified;  that  the  objeet  I 
love  is  to  be  torn  from  me  at  the  moment  of  possession  ;  and  that  life  is  to  change  ItieMh 
plezioa  at  the  period  when  its  aspect  becomes  brilliant  with  joy  and  hope.**—"  The  prefie- 
tlon  is  so  general,  it  must  have  been  uttered  in  hifancy,**  said  Ildefonsa.  "  Possibly  kHg 
before  it,"  said  Annibal,  heavily.  "  Has  it  been  so  long  in  circulation  1**  replied  lldeiniii 
endeavouring  to  evade  the  application.  "  I  only  heard  it  last  night,**  said  Annibal,  with  «■- 
pbasis.  "It  is  a  melancholy  one,'*  said  Ildefonsa,  yielding  to  the  complexion  ofthehcwTi 
and  the  conference.  "  There  is  an  alternative,**  said  Annibal.  **  I  would  embrace  any  iW 
temative  preferably,**  said  Ildefonsa,  heedlessly.     "  Would  you— would  you  indeed  V  uiA 

Annibal  with  sudden  eagerness.     **  I  would  assuredly,**  she  replied,  "  unless ^*'— "  UntoM 

what?'* — Unless  it  involved  a  crime — or *' — "  Ay,  ay,  I  know  all  you  would  say,**  Mid 

Annibal.     **  Would  the  degree  of  the  crime  make  any  difference  ?**  said  he,  after  a  puMt ; 
then  again  interrupting  her  with,  "  But  that  is  of  no  consequence  to  me.**     From  a  ^D' 
ference  thus  wildly  broken,  neither  could  derive  much  pleasure ;  they  separated,  micheere^ 
by  a  promise  of  speedy  return,  for  Ildefonsa  informed  her  lover  that  attendance  on  a  pecnli^' 
ceremony  would  detain  her  for  three  following  nights. 

This  interval  Filippo  observed  his  master  to  pass  in  unmitigated  wretchedness,  and  ore  ^' 
heard  him,  in  solitude  and  in  sleep,  perpetually  repeating  to  himself  the  ominons  leiiten^^^ 
which  he  had  communicated  to  Ildefonsa.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  letters  arrive?' 
from  Puzzoli  of  the  most  momentous  import.  They  contained  an  order  from  the  blibop  -^^ 
the  diocese  for  the  removal  of  Sister  Ildefonsa  Mauzoli,  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  to  aOpUi^^  ^ 
in  Puzzoli.  This  the  prior  informed  Annibal,  in  another  letter,  was  only  a  preparatot**^ 
step  to  her  being  declared  free  to  adopt  or  reject  a  monastic  life.  The  letter  condaded  l^  - 
pressing  Annibal's  removal  to  Puzzoli,  where  the  event  of  his  love  and  fortune  teeaned 
demand  his  presence.  The  order  was  brought  to  the  convent  by  a  messenger  of  the  prfo(^< 
who  was  also  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  abbess ;  Filippo 
panied  him  by  the  order  of  Annibal.  The  delivery  of  the  order  was  attended  with 
formality,  and  witnessed  by  a  number  of  attendants. 

Hour  after  hour  Annibal  counted  the  delay  of  the  messenger  with  impatience,  which 
at  length  discoloured  by  fear.  Unable  to  communicate  the  cause  of  his  agitation,  and  agitata  ' 
by  other  causes,  he  wandered  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  now  dark  and  wild  with  winte"^ 
and  tried  in  vain  to  expel  from  his  thought  the  dolorous  sounds  which  his  lips  were  inoe^^ 
santly  forming,  while  he  struggled  to  forget  them.  Late  in  the  evening  PifTppo  returiMr^ 
breathless,  with  strange  intelligence,  which  at  first  he  could  only  vent  in  exclamation  ; 
passion  for  his  master^  solicitude  at  length  made  him  coherent,  and  he  related  the  eventi 
the  day ;  but  his  peculiar  manner  and  numerous  interruptions  may  be  spared  in  narration. 

He  had  pressed,  with  many  other  attendants,  into  the  apartment  where  the  metaeDger 
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fi  prior  WA8  introduoed  to  the  abbcsi.  Sho  received  the  paper  with  submission,  but  on  reoeiv- 
g  ity  crossed  hencif  with  marlcs  of  grief  and  dismay,  and  then  addressing  herself  to  thomes- 
tngcr,  said,  "  Tliis  order  comes  too  late,  except  to  renew  our  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  departed 
iter  I  Ildefonsa  Mausoli  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  power  i  sho  expired  yesterday.** 
The  messenger,  with  strong  expressions  of  concern,  and  some  of  distrust,  quitted  the  apart- 
nent  wh«ro  tho  clamorous  distress  of  the  nuns,  which  seemed  to  wait  a  signal  for  its  renewal, 
sontcndod  in  vuia  with  tho  loud  murmurs  in  which  tho  attendants  testified  their  suspicion  and 
resaatmcnt.     But  Filippo,  whoso  first  impulse  of  concern  was  superseded  by  his  penetra- 
tioD,  determined  not  to  quit  tiio  convent  thus  incuriously,     lie  dreaded  his  master's  despair ; 
be  mistrusted  tho  malignity  of  the  abbess;  and  while  tho  attendants  were  dispersing,  ho 
glided  through  tho  passages  of  the  convent,  and  repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  ho  dispensed  his 
prostrations  wltli  such  unction,  and  examined  tho  relics  with  so  profound  a  visage,  that  ho 
attncted  the  notico  of  an  old,  deaf,  crippled  nun,  who  usually  loitered  In  tho  chapel,  to  tax 
the  ftiith  or  charity  of  devout  visitors.     By  this  sibyl  ho  was  led  about  from  one  saints  nafl 
to  Mother's  eyebrow ;  ho  was  shown  the  dust  that  dropped  from  tho  crayons  of  St  Luke,  and 
ttfle  which  fell  from  tho  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  in  its  aerial  journey  from  Palestino  to  Italy, 
b the  course  of  his  Inquiries  he  satisfied  hiruHclf  that  sho  was  almost  completely  deaf,  and 
nearly  blind ;  ho  now,  then^fore,  rcconnoi^ud  tho  chapel  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 
Tbrougb  one  of  the  upper  arcudrs,  he  observed  the  nuns  passing  with  such  frequ^ency,  that  he 
inaediatcly  conjectured  It  opened  to  the  gallery  where  their  colts  wore  ranged.     To  confirm 
Uieoi^ccturcs,  by  the  gratuity  of  a  few  zechini>,  he  prevailed  on  tho  nun  to  repeat  a  certain 
nsaber  of  prayers  for  him,  at  a  shriuo  which  owed  tho  distinction  moro  to  tho  distance  from 
the  place  of  his  devotion,  than  to  his  belief  of  its  uncommon  sanctity.     When  ho  had  mado 
thb  arrangement  (in  the  prosecution  of  wliich  ho  very  soon  had  tho  satisfaction  of  sooing  tho 
aged  QUO  fust  asleep),  he  cautiously  approached  the  part  of  tho  chapel  under  tho  arcade;  he 
knew  Dot  in  what  manner  to  convey  his  prrsenco  or  his  purposes.     A  small  portable  stringed 
ioitnuBcnt,  which  ho  had  purchased  on  the  wny  from  one  of  tho  attendants,  in  hopes  of  sooth- 
ing his  master's  gloomy  solitude,  presented  itself  as  a  lucky  medium  of  unsuspected  communi- 
cation.   He  touched  it,  but  the  old  nun,  awoke  by  so  unusual  a  sound,  tottered  forward  to 
demand  the  reason  of  it,  at  tho  same  timo  assuring  FlQppo  that  ho  had  been  so  unfortunate  at 
to  disturb  a  vlNion  in  which  St  Ursula  was  Just  about  to  promise  her  any  fkivour  she  could 
^ibr  tho  young  visitor,  on  condition  ho  applied  for  tho  situation  of  gardener  to  tho  convent : 

'*  For  our  gardener,"  said  tho  nun,  "  has  grown  so  old ** — "  Venerable  mother,"  said 

FQippo,  **  return  to  tho  shrine,  doubtless  you  will  be  favoured  with  a  continuance  of  tho  vision. 
1  myself  roccived  an  uncommon  accession  just  at  tho  moment,  which,  with  the  help  of  your 
Players,  may  improve  into  an  actual  call  to  become  gardener  to  St  Ursula.  With  regard  to 
-bf  instrument,  venerable  mother,  T  was  once,  when  wandering  over  tho  Andes  (which  aro  a 
idge  of  high  mountains  dividing  Germany  from  tho  Island  of  Africa),  chased  by  a  band  of 
bloody,  unboitcving  Moors ;  I  had  no  Instrument  but  this,  on  which  I  was  inspired  to  play  a 
*ymn  to  St  Ursula,  tho  oflisct  of  which  was  so  sacred,  that  tho  wholo  troop  was  converted, 
Uftd  remain  good  Catholics  to  this  day.  I  mado  a  vow  on  tho  spot,  that  on  this  very  iDstm- 
lient  I  would  play  the  same  hymn  at  the  shrino  of  St  Ursula  as  soon  as  I  arrived  In  Italy ;  I 
)eg,  therefore,  reverend  mother,  you  will  do  mo  no  disquiet  In  the  performance  of  my  vow.*' 
«-.•* Heaven  forbid!**  replied  the  religious;  ••  I  never  heard  a  moro  glorious  recital;  It  is 
9Uct1y  like  the  legends  which  tho  confessor  reads  to  us  on  tho  vigils  of  tho  saints.** 

Sho  then  returned  to  the  shrine,  where  sho  was  soon  wrapt  Into  another  vision  on  the  call 
rf  the  young  gardener.  Hnt  hov^ver  tho  deaf  nun  might  be  dismissed  without  much  cost 
^  dexterity,  he  knew  not  how  to  lull  tho  vigilant  sisters.  It  was  a  lucky  hour,  that  allotted 
(p  private  devotion,  which  most  of  thom  were  resigning  to  sleep.  Ho  recollected  an  air  he 
bad  hoard  Annibatsing,  in  suppressed  tones,  near  tho  garden,  while  ho  waited  for  Ildefonsa; 
it  was  plaintive,  and  might  well  pass  for  a  pilgrim *s  song.  He  touched  a  slight  prelude  on  bit 
hitrument,  and  then  sung  the  following  words,  mtzza  voce:^ 

«  II  «he  yfh»  werpH  a  lovcr'N  wocii 

Y«*t  Itnfrer  near  tliMe  oonvriouii  walls. 
Of  abaifnt  lore  th«i>ffoag  itho  knuva, 
Mhc  bcura  ita  fond,  though  timid  culla." 

He  pamcd— all  waf  still ;  he  repeated  it  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  disappointment,  and  a 
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light  vibration  (low  and  brief  as  a  sigh)  of  Ildefonsa's  well-known  mandoIfoe»  came  to  his 
filling  him  with  confidence!  and  joy.     His  recognition  of  this  signal  was  without  doubt  or 
fear,  for  he  had  heard  his  master  say,  that  Ildefonsa  was  the  only  inmate  within  the  walls  who 
touched  the  mandoline.     He  rose  joyfully,  and  was  quitting  the  chapel,  without  distnrbfa^ 
the  old  nun,  to  learn  the  success  of  her  second  conference  with  St  Ursula,  when  a  soood 
near  him  arrested  his  steps.     He  knew  not  to  what  direction  to  refer  it ;  it  seemed  thatiof  a 
human  voice,  yet  it  issued  irom|under  his  feet.     He  listened.     **  There  was  no  sound,"  ndtf     k 
a  voice  from  beneath  the  shrine;  "it  was  fancy — the  chapel  is  empty." — **  Then  let  us  aseend,"     ^  i 
said  a  female  voice,  *'  for  I  am  sufibcated  with  these  damps.     Is  your  apprehension  of  dis60- 
very  sufficiently  removed?"—**  Perfectly,"  answered  the  first,  which  Filippo  discovered  to  be 
that  of  Father  SchemolL — **  Discovery  cannot  penetrate  where  you  have  led  me.    To-momnr 
night  then,  reverend  mother,  this  serpent  shall  be  crushed  in  the  dark  !    may  I  rely  on  yov 
assistant  ?'' — **  As  firmly  as  on  your  own  resolution,  father." — "  That  has  never  fidled,**  add 
Schemoli,  emphatically. 

The  time  which  they  took  to  ascend,  and  enter  the  chapel,  by  a  concealed  grating,  in  iiw 
pavement  of  the  shrine,  gave  Filippo  an  opportunity  to  screen  himself  behind  thepnAw     ^y. 
volumes  of  drapery  that  enfolded  it ;  but  when  he  saw  the  confessor  and  abbess  of  the  eoi^      fts 
vent,  for  that  was  the  female,  ascend  fi^m  the  shrine,  and  pass  the  spot  where  he  stood^bs 
ceased  to  hope  for  life.     They  passed  him,  however,  and  drawing  near  the  door,  observed  fi» 
•  nun ;  the  abbess  awoke  her :  **  Why  are  you  sleeping  ?"  said  the  abbess.     *'  I  was  not  deep* 
ing,**  replied  the  nun.     "  Strangers  might  have  entered  the  chapel,"  said  the  confeMr. 
**  That  is  impossible  while  I  am  here,*'    observed  the  nun.     "  Arc  you  sure  no  one  hasbev 
here  since  ?  '*  asked  the  abbess.     "  There  was  one  young  pilgrim,*'  said  the  nun,  exalting  bff 
voice,  "  who  went  through  the  panelled  door  behind  the  drapery,  at  the  left  pediment  of  the 
shrine  of  St  Ursula."  ~  Filippo  took  the  hint  as  dexterously  as  it  was  given,  and  gliding  thnn^ 
the  door,  which  he  had  not  till  then  observed,  retreated  silently  through  a  remote  pssMge. 
**  You  were  very  particular  in  observing  the  manner  of  his  exit,*'  said  SchemolL    **Tot^ 
you  the  truth,  I  let  him  out  myself,"  answered  the  nun. — "  She  is  foolish,"  said  the  abbea0» 
retiring  with  Schemoli,  "  but  strict  and  faithful." 

In  the  meantime  Filippo  hastened  to  his  master :  he  informed  him  of  the  supposed  rnidi^ 
nations  of  the  abbess;  he  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  presence  and  agency  of  SchemoKi  b^ 
averred  it  his  belief  that  the  signora  Ildefonsa  did  exist,  though  he  feared  it  was  detemdne^^ 
she  should  not  exist  much  longer.     All  personal  interference  was  now  fruitless,  as  he  wool* 
probably  be  excluded  from  the  walls  of  the  convent ;  but,  as  the  following  night  was 
for  the  celebration  of  her  funeral,  at  which  strangers  would,  of  course,  be  present,  he 
Annibal  to  repair  thither,  with  the  officer  who  had  brought  the  bishop's  order,  to  state 
circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and  of  which  he  (Filippo)  would  avow  himself  a 
cover  the  abbess  with  confusion,  and  interest  the  spectators  and  the  eccleslattica  in 
restitution  of  Ildefonsa.     Every  thing,  indeed,  that  courage  or  ingenuity  could  propone 
anticipated  in  the  advice  of  Filippo,  which  Annibal  prepared  to  adopt,  with  a  heart  be 
delighted  to  feel  beating  with  human  passions  once  more. 

The  funeral  of  a  sister  of  the  Ursuline  convent  was  always  attended  with  peculiar  sol 
from  the  abbesses  wish  to  impress  strangers,  who  were  permitted  to  attend  it,  with  an 
of  the  sanctity  of  her  retreat,  as  well  as  to  spread  over  the  minds  of  the  inmates  a  dc 
shade  of  religious  awe  and  submission.     The  office  was  to  be  performed  in  the  chapel  at 
night,  two  hours  before  which  every  avenue  was  filled  by  A'angers,  among  whom  Annibal 
his  attendants  found  no  difficulty  in  mmgling.     His  spirits  were  solemnly  touched ;  the 
of  Ildefonsa  associated  with  the  persuasion  and  imagery  of  death  (though  from  death 
believed  her  sufficiently  distant),  the  gliding  steps,  the  dim  light,  and  the  low  reqaien, 
repelled  the  tumult  of  expectation,  and  stilled  and  saddened  him.     While  the  crowd 
examining  the  devices  with  which  the  passages  of  the  chapel  were  arrayed,  Annibal,  firom'i 
upper  arcade,  beheld  a  group  of  nuns  assembled  round  the  bier,  which  stood  in  the  centre 
the  chapel.     The  tapers  were  not  yet  lit,  but  a  torch  burned  dimly  at  the  foot  of  the  bier^ 
showing  the  pale,  evanid  forms  of  the  sisters,  who  from  time  to  time  breathed  the  iow^ 
lulling  tones,  which  compose  the  office  for  the  dead,  and  which  were  soon  to  mingle  wilii  th9 
cbantiDgs  of  the  choir,  and  the  rich  thunders  of  the  organ.  ~  AnnibaL  visionary  by  natire^ 
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iMUlioly  from  habit,  lUtened,  entranced  in  sadnesi,  and  almost  wished  himself  lapped  in 
I  deep  rest  which  was  soothed  by  the  breathings  of  such  holy  harmony.  Of  Udefonsa,  even 
M  possessed  tier,  he  dreaded  his  possession  would  not  be  long,  and  though  armed  for  her 
ertttioD,  he  already  wept  her  as  dead. 

Mbanwb^  midnight  approached ;  an  ecclesiastic  of  rank  attended  to  perform  the  service, 
be  abbess  and  the  nuns  were  ranged  in  their  galleried  stalls,  the  crowd  below,  pale  with 
fUgtons  awe,  filled  the  aisle  and  chancel.  The  service  of  the  dead  was  chanted — the  roar  of 
M  organ  ceased ;  the  prior,  rising,  advanced  to  the  bier,  and  spreading  his  anns,  breathed  a 
msdietion  over  the  pall  that  covered  it  The  attendants,  raising  it,  bore  it  towards  the 
srrow  door  of  a  subterranean  cemetery,  preceded  by  the  sacristan,  whose  torch  flared  over 
le  dark  and  arched  entrance.  On  a  signal,  the  nuns  were  about  to  renew  the  requiem, 
rboselast  echo  was  nowdylpg  on  the  ear,  when  Annibal,  who  had  wrought  himself  to  an 
oeq^c  burst  of  rage  and  enthusiasm,  called  aloud  to  them  to  forbear,  and  appealing  alter* 
atdjr  to  the  prior  and  the  spectators,  demanded  justice  on  the  abbeu,  for  deceiving  them  by 
1  fictitious  interment  of  a  nun,  whom,  if  alive,  she  had  immured  in  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon. 
lUi  bold  outcry  was  followed  by  terror  and  confusion ;  the  attendants  paused  in  dismay,  the 
vm  ran  shrieking  to  their  cells,  the  prior  advanced  in  amaze,  and  the  crowd,  variously 
iivided,  awaited  the  event  of  this  extraordinary  appeal. 

Annibal  now  briefly,  but  vividly,  related  the  late  events,  which  were  corroborated  by 
Vppo ;  he  urged  the  prior  by  his  awe  of  episcopal  authority,  and  he  interested  the  spec- 
tfors  by  a  detail  of  the  helplessness,  the  persecutions,  and  the  beauty  of  Ildefonsa.  By  this 
Mthe  abbess  had  descended,  and  appealed  loudly  in  her  turn  against  the  insult  offered  to 
Br  character  and  her  sanctuary  by  a  wandering  fugitive,  of  whom  nothhig  more  was  known, 
•Dthat  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  faith,  a  seducer  of  vestal  purity,  and  a  calum* 
ilor  of  vestal  sanctity.  Annibal,  who  perceived  the  auditory  fluctuating,  hastened  to  bring 
e  ooDtest  to  a  speedy  and  obvious  test,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  prior, 
Moght  him  to  command  the  pall  to  be  removed,  and  the  bier  to  be  examined.  "  If,*'  added 
.  **  Ildefonsa  be  living,  ^he  is  not  on  that  bier;  if  she  be  dead,  the  appearance  of  the  corso 
n  justify  my  charge,  and  blast  her  murderers  with  conviction.'* 

To  this  proposal,  the  prior,  moved  by  strong  personal  curiosity,  consented,  nor  did  tha 
bass  seem  to  decline  it ;  they  moved  with  difficulty  through  the  chancel,  now  obstructed 
the  crowd,  tumultuous  with  curiosity.  The  attendants  invested  the  bier,  the  prior  himself 
Id  a  taper  as  he  bowed  over  it — the  pall  was  removed;  with  a  spring  of  agony,  Annibal 
mr  himself  on  the  object  it  disclosed — on  the  corse  of  Ildefonsa  1 

He  started  up,  revived  by  frantic  hope ;  he  examined  the  hand  on  which  his  burning  tears 
re  dropping — it  was  no  waxen  effigy ;  it  was  cold  and  relaxed,  but  it  was  human  flesh.  He 
ked  with  straining  eyes  on  the  face ;  there  was  no  sign  of  violence :  he  knew  them  well—, 
ire  was  neither  streak  nor  stain,  neither  discolouration  nor  contraction ;  she  was  calm  and 
riy,  us  in  sleep.  He  was  stirred  from  his  trance  by  a  sound  which  he  heard,  without  com* 
bending  it— it  was  the  loud  rage  of  the  abbess  and  the  spectators,  who,  on  this  visible 
of  of  the  falsity  of  his  charge,  would  willingly  have  torn  Annibal  to  pieces,  without 
lence  for  his  explanations,  or  a  sympathy  for  his  misery ;  but  his  mind,  embittered  by 
lecution,  and  goaded  by  a  conviction  of  crime  or  imposture  in  the  present  event,  furnished 

with  such  sudden  eloquence  of  vindication,  such  a  flow  of  passion  (which  described 
self  as  bereft,  by  monkish  fraud  and  cruelty,  of  the  only  hope  that  soothed  his  existence, 
heaped  together  such  fearful  stories  of  monastic  oppression  and  religious  murder),  that 
lower  orders  of  the  auditory,  always  favourable  to  the  depression  of  dignity,  again  adopted 
cause,  and  demanded  loudly  an  inquisition  into  the  affair.  The  abbess,  enraged,  ad- 
ised  the  crowd,  and  warned  them  how  they  upheld  a  wizard,  a  sorcerer,  one  that  was 
ued  with  unholy  spirits,  against  the  cause  of  the  church  and  its  votaries ;  she  told  them 
stranger  was  a  Montorio,  one  of  the  dark  race,  whose  deeds  of  horror  extended  beyond  the 
ts  of  earth,  and  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes. 

?rom  this  accusation,  Annibal,  unused  to  the  persecutions  of  Ippolito,  was  defending 
self  with  the  vehemence  of  genuine  horror,  and  looking  round  the  multitude,  demanded 
*  dare  approve  the  charges  on  himself  or  his  house,  when  his  eye,  as  it  swept  the  circle 
i  a  look  of  command,  rested  on  the  dark  fttoe  of  Schemoli,  standing  directly  opposite  him^ 
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and  regardteg  him  with  a  look  of  fixed  ffunmnns.     Annibal  was  trtnifiiad  to  thd  i|iol;  bb 
eye  became  hollow,  and  his  lip  quivered     ITo  bent  forward  with  a  brokeo  sound  of  fear,  and 
retreated  without  a  power  of  collectinj;^  thought,  or  uttering  a  word.     The  abbeM  aamati 
with  triumph.     **  Sec,"  said  she,  "  the  wretch,  arrested  in  the  very  moment  of  hit  ftln 
defence  by  the  power  of  conscience !     See,  does  he  utter  a  word  ?    Look  on  bit  ha^gffi 
face — his  eye  is  bent  on  air;  but  doubtless  he  sees  forms  from  which  the  eyea  of  the  lUthW    ft^i 
are  veiled."  p*3 

Annibal  springing  through  the  crowd  with  a  vehement  impulse,  called  him  by  man  to 
stay ;  then  retreating,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  in  the  direction  where  he  had  glided  awqr,  aM 
inwardly,  "  See  where  he  flits  along;  he  is  no  creature  of  this  earth!**—"  Whom  da  yw 
speak  to  ?**  &aid  some  around  him,  in  fear,  or  in  curiosity.  "  Ask  me  not,"  said  Anoftdi 
wildly ;  "  I  dare  not  tell :  his  form  is  human,  bat  be  not  deceived— he  is  not  one  of  Vk* 
The  few  who  pressed  around  him  yrere  driven  back  by  these  wild  words,  and  the  zeakiiis  ad 
terrified  crowd  now  as  loudly  pressing  for  his  arrest  and  detention,  as  they  bad  a  iiini— t 
past  to  hear  and  to  favour  him.  The  prior  advanced,  and  informed  him  his  conduct  isd 
expressions  had  been  so  extraordinary,  that  he  conceived  it  his  duty  as  a  churchman  te  Ilka 
cognizance  of  them.  He  then  commanded  his  attendants  to  secure  and  guard  him.  Oatks 
unhappy  prisoner,  neither  his  address,  nor  the  consequent  movements,  appeared  to  msko  Of 
impression ;  he  was  in  the  calmness  of  fixed  madness.  From  time  to  time  be  uttsndthe 
words,  "  See  where  he  glides  away,"  to  the  great  terror  of  his  guard,  whom  he,  howffW, 
made  no  attempt  to  resist. 

Terror,  dbastrous  passion,  and  disappointed  revenge,  had  indeed  impaired  hisreasoa,tat 
his  madness  was  without  violence,  for  his  strength  was  exhausted.     The  remaining  ritsi  rf 
sepulture  were  hastily  concluded  ;  the  crowd,  still  murmuring  with  wonder  and  doabt,  Hh 
parsed ;  and  the  prior,  recollecting  that  in  the  ruined  town  there  was  now  no  place  to  SBeve     f* 
the  prisoner,  consulted  with  the  abbess,  who  agreed  that  he  should  remain  secure  in  some  oiUr 
apartment  of  the  convent,  and  watched  by  the  attendants.    There  was  little  need  ofseenrtty; 
Annibal  remained  calm  and  passive ;  but  fVom  time  to  time  uttered  words  whicbi  had  hi^ 
hearers  been  acquainted  with  the  late  events  of  his  life,  would  have  suggested  ideas  Wfft^ 
terrible  than  the  outrage  of  a  convent ;  but  terrified  by  the  ramblings  of  delirium,  whieh  lOBi® 
interpreted  as  possession,  and  some  as  prophecy,  his  guards,  one  by  one,  retired,  each  aDsgi^ft 
the  departure  of  the  last  as  a  reason  for  his  own,  and  each  dreading,  as  he  saw  a  compa^fl^ 
retire,  that  he  would  be  left  alone  with  the  maniac.     It  was  solitude,  silence,  and  chillov^* 
that  recalled  Annibal  to  his  reason.     He  was  in  a  deserted  room  that  had  once  been 
sacristy ;  the  pale,  faint  light  of  the  moon  almost  setting,  fell,  through  mist  and  hazei,  a 
narrow  window.     Annibal  for  a  moment  recollected  the  events  of  the  night,  and  then,  in 
confusion  of  returning  sense,  endeavoured  to  exclude  them  by  shutting  his  eyes ;  for  the 
privation  of  reason  had  been  accompanied  with  imperfect  vision,  and  he  wished  to  retire 
shelter  to  insensibility  again.     It  was  impossible ;  everything  occurred  with  a  force  more  vi 
than  reality,  and  again  he  started  up  to  prevent  the  attendants  from  carrying  the  bier  of  lUi 
fonsa  to  the  vault.     He  found  himself  in  a  lone  and  narrow  apartment,  the  door  of  whldi  wi 
secured ;  but  from  vrithout  he  thought  he  heard  whispers  as  of  men  in  consultation.     He 
implored  release  or  information  respecting  the  fate  of  Ildefonsa,  by  every  topic  that  be  tb 
could  operate  on  compassion  or  fear,  and  in  every  tone  of  passion,  from  the  whisperings 
supplication  to  the  hoarse,  breken,  inarticulate  roar  of  rage  add  menbce. 

He  procured  neither  freedom  nor  answer ;  and  at  length  feeling  his  brain  again  unsettle, 
dreading  the  loss  of  reason  as  the  extinction  of  his  sole  means  of  hope,  he  retreated  to 
and  hiding  his  head  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  and  pressing  bis  temples  firmly  with  his 
he  tried  to  exclude  the  forms  that  were  every  moment  enlarging  in  size,  and  quickening  i 
notion  before  him,  and  to  breathe  a  broken  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  his  reason, 
grew  calmer ;  but  when  he  ventured  to  look  up,  he  again  mistrusted  the  faithfulness  of 
senses.     Ever}'  object  around  him  seemed  in  motion ;  and  the  blue  and  shadowy  light  quiverad^^ 
so  fitfully  and  wild,  that  a  kind  of  fantastic  animation  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  walls  and 
ceiling.     Again  he  closed  his  eyes,  but  the  motion  was  palpable ;  for  though  he  could  no  longar 
see  any  object,  he  felt  the  seat  shaking  under  him.     Before  he  could  rise,  he  heard  the  bolls 
the  convent  pealing  out  with  that  confused  and  dolorous  sound  that  the  wretched  imnatef  oT 
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nmtriesviiited  by  earthquakes  understand  but  too  well.     The  thought  of  perishing  without 

ilniggle  wut  horrible.    Again  ho  rushed  to  the  door,  and  implored  to  be  at  least  allowed  a 

hance  for  life,  which  in  that  hour  of  horrors  is  not  even  denied  to  the  most  abandoned  convict 

II  Ilia  dungeon.     He  implored  in  vain  ;  his  cries,  even  to  his  own  ears,  were  drowned  in  the 

iMreafing  tumult  and  distraction  hi  the  convent.     He  heard,  indeed,  many  voices,  but  none 

klMb  tMwered  him ;  he  heard  steps  passing  close  to  his  door,  and  some  even  that  faltered  ai 

theyptited  ;  but  they  faltered  from  the  terror  of  their  own  flight ;  and  though  they  echoed,  his 

€tm  with  hivoluntary  impulse,  they  yet  seemed  not  to  hear  them.     At  length  a  crash  was 

hMrd,  which  seemed  like  the  toppling  of  the  whole  structure ;  and  the  next  moment  a  mass  oC 

itlDiHui  building  falling  against  the  door  of  Annibal's  prison,  it  was  shattered  to  atoms ;  and 

through  the  chasm  he  beheld  the  walls  of  the  convent  shaking,  figures,  in  the  infatuation  of 

ftir,  elfanfiag  to  the  rent  and  heaving  fragments,  and  a  copper-tinged  and  flaky  sky  peering 

timvgh  the  crushed  roof,  whose  crags  and  ridges,  tinted  with  the  glare,  seamed  the  mass  with 

pntentons  shapes,  that  seemed  to  the  fugitives  below  like  dragons  perched  on  their  spires,  or 

Ufpogriflb  breathing  sulphur  through  their  shrines.     Annibal  started  from  his  prison,  and  the 

ant  moment  saw  its  walls  rolling  together  like  a  scroll,  and  ita  place  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 

sitiparks,  and  sulphurous  smoke.     Half  blind,  half  stifled,  he  struggled  on,  and  perceived  that 

fiw  Ml  of  the  principal  tower,  which  had  shaken  the  walls  of  his  prison  to  dust,  had  also  forced 

itf  way  through  the  pavement  of  the  cloistered  passage  on  which  it  descended,  and  which  now 

CBlf  presented  a  number  of  chasms,  whose  darkness  or  depth  the  eye  could  not  measure,  and 

ihose  crumbling  edges  were  but  just  visible  in  the  light  of  the  funeral  lamps  which  had  burned 

iithe  oU^ter  that  night ;  some  of  them,  yet  unextinguished  in  the  fall,  gleamed  to  some  depth 

k  the  chasms,  showing  their  rude,  dark  prominences,  and  playing  inefiectually  on  the  thick 

dakness  in  which  their  depths  were  lost.    He  noted  all  this  with  perceptions  quickened  by  fear  ; 

bolt  the  impulse  to  advance  was  irresistible  to  one  so  lately  in  durance.     Ho  advanced  therefore, 

he  wu  on  the  edge  of  a  cavity  ;  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  door,  through  which  a  steady  light 

a^psned,  as  if  that  part  of  the  building  was  not  yet  in  ruins.     He  attempted  to  spring  across 

it,  hot  either  his  senses  were  false,  or  his  strength  impaired,  for  he  plunged  into  darkness  and 

ettptfaess,  and  his  breath  and  recollection  failed  in  a  moment.     He  recovered  ;  but  after  what 

iiHNfaihe  had  no  means  of  knowing ;  he  felt  himself  sore  and  stunned,  but  not  incapable  of 

MtioD.     He  rose,  and  attempted  to  discover  into  what  place  be  had  descended.     The  floor 

ins  damp  and  stony ;  it  was  evidently  the  floor  of  a  vault,  but  the  utmost  extent  of  his  arms 

^Oiki  not  discover  the  walls,  nor  encounter  any  intervening  object.    Ho  groped  on  in  cautious 

■Bi  breathless  fear,  till  the  dread  that  he  was  only  treading  the  same  dark  circle^the  dread 

thit  be  was  plunged  into  an  abyss,  over  which  was  heaped^  mountain  of  ruin  no  hand  could 

**er  remove — the  dread  that  he  must  wander  in  darkness,  uttering  cries  that  must  never  be 

'^(Wd,  and  imploring  aid  that  never  could  reach  him,  till  he  must  suck  the  dark  and  flinty 

BiiQnd  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  or  gnaw  his  withering  flesh  for  food— the  dread  of  this  rose 

^  a  burning  tide  of  agony  in  his  throat ;  and  sending  forth  a  cry  that  might  make  itself  be 

'^^aid,  even  amid  the  uproar  of  that  night,  he  sunk  on  the  ground.     He  sprung  up  again,  for 

^  cry  was  plainly  repeated  by  other  sounds  than  the  echoes  of  the  vault ;  again  it  was 

^^eated,  and  Annibal,  to  whom  oven  the  imaginary  tenant  of  darkness  would  scarce  have 

^n  an  unwelcome  visitant,  called  aloud  and  repeatedly,  and  springing  on  one  foot,  listened 

'^  every  faculty  on  the  stretch.     Again  he  heard  a  voice  so  distinct,  so  well  known,  so  un- 

^ped  for,  that,  bewildered  and  laughing  with  convulsive  joy,  he  said  to  himself—"  It  is  Impos- 

Ue-^it  is  illusion — it  is  a  sleight  of  the  euemy.     Oh,  when  will  the  cool,  clear  light  of  the 

mm  come,  and  all  this  vanish  ?"     He  was  answered  in  tones  he  could  no  longer  misunder- 

^od.     "  It  is — it  is  I ;  stir  not,  move  not  a  step  ;  I  must  approach  in  darkness ;  but  stir  not 

kib«  or  joint,  or  thought,  till  you  feel  my  hand  in  yours.     Again,  believing  his  senses  failing, 

I  closed  his  eyes.     It  was  fortunate  he  did  so.     The  next  moment  he  felt  the  soft  hand  of 

defonsa  lightly  touching  his.     With  a  sensation  inexpressibly  delicious,  he  suffered  himself 

i  be  led  a  few  steps  by  her  in  darkness.     He  dared  iiot  yet  trust  himself  with  sight ;  he  felt 

I  if  there  was  a  treasure  near  him,  which  to  discover  too  soon  was  to  destroy  ;  he  dreaded 

t«t  to  open  his  eyes  would  be  to  banish  the  delicious  dream  of  her  voice.  At  length  a  strong 

ght  fell  on  them ;  he  looked  around ;  Udefonsa  was  beside  him,  and  a  toroh  burned  at  the  foot 

fa  duter  of  pillars,  against  which  she  leant,  apparently  exhausted  with  emotion. 
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For  a  long  time  their  questions  were  asked  and  answered  by  looks,  by  lips  thai  moved,  bv 
could  not  articulate,  by  eyes  from  which  they  smote  away  the  tears  that  obscured  the  sight  < 
each  other  for  a  moment  "  Oh,  Annibal,**  said  Ildefonsa,  speaking  first,  thfug^  lisebly,  "v 
preserver,  I  have  preserved  you  in  turn.  When  I  discovered  you,  you  werd  suspended  on  on 
foot  over  a  vault,  of  which  the  depth  is— ^  Oh,  Santa  Madre !  it  opens  beneath  mj  kti 
when  I  think  of  it ;  another  step,  and  you  had  been  dashed  into  atoms,  into  ten  tboaitM 
atoms  !  Had  I  called,  you  would  have  moved;  had  I  approached,  you  would  have  movsdj 
had  I  displayed  the  torch,  in  the  giddiness  of  sudden  sight,  you  would  have  moved,  tad  i 
motion  was  death.  I  concealed  the  light — I  called  to  you  not  to  move— I  crept  over  to  you, 
dreading  the  sound  of  my  own  foot ;  I  saved  you— and  now  save  me,  for  I  can  itMd  oe 
longer." 

She  tottered,  and  the  wound  (which  Ippolito  had  bathed  in  the  stream  and  boimd  op] 
bled  afresh  from  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Annibal,  grasping  her  in  his  armi^  looked 
round  with  anguish  and  distraction.  In  a  vault  of  vast  extent,  dimly  lit  by  the  lamps  tf  s 
distant  shrine,  and  strewed  with  the  relics  and  emblems  of  the  dead,  he  looked  aroaad  ii 
vain  for  relief  or  for  hope.  Ildefonsa's  eyes  wandered  and  her  lips  were  pale ;  but  she  wai 
yet  capable  of  conveying  her  meaning  by  gestures,  and  now  pointing  vehemently  to  the  kit 
Annibal  bore  her  thither,  still  carrying  the  torch,  and  still  looking  around  without  a  fj&mpm 
of  deliverance. 

The  direction  to  which  she  pointed  appeared  only  more  dark  and  rugged  than  that  the; 
quitted  ;  but  as  he  advanced  (the  torch  burning  dimly  from  the  damps  of  the  vault),  a  ftin 
blue  light  seemed  t-o  hover  in  the  distance.  He  stopped  and  gazed ;  Ildefonsa  murmnred  ai 
audible  sound  of  encouragement.  The  light  became  more  distinct,  it  i:?sucd  throiigh  an  BfCt 
ture  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  which  here  was  so  low,  that  Annibal  was  compelled  to  ben' 
as  he  approached  it.  A  fragment  of  something  resembling  a  piece  of  drapery  toat0* 
through  it,  nnd  a  voice,  which  at  first  breathed  a  few  faint  timid  colls  from  above*  oo^ 
bursting  out  in  a  torrent  of  lauds,  blessings,  encouragements,  and  entreaties,  accompanied  tt 
a  figure  eagerly  bending  from  the  cavity,  discovered  Filippo.  It  was  no  time  for  tikqvanot 
though  the  situation  suggested  a  thousand.  Filippo,  with  equal  strength  and  dexterity 
fastening  his  mantle,  which  he  tore  into  stripes,  to  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  drew  up  DMmMi 
with  Annibal's  assistance,  who  was  himself  aided  by  its  projections  to  ascend  after  her;  am 
beheld,  with  mind  and  senses  revived,  the  morning  sun  dawning  on  the  placid  course  of  tia 
river,  which  had  the  preceding  evening  reflected  the  turrets  and  groves  of  the  conveP 
but  whose  waters  now  glided  by  dismantled  wails,  and  were  fringed  with  inverted  trt0 
patches  of  verdure  dotting  naked^rocks,  and  beds  of  sand  and  slime  poured  into  the  boswi 
of  gardens.  In  the  sudden  joy  of  liberation,  they  almost  forgot  the  circumstances  of  dsug* 
and  distress  by  which  they  were  still  surrounded,  till  recalled  by  the  necessity  of  iomiediA^^ 
shelter  for  Ildefonsa.  A  perplexed  consultation  was  held.  It  was  dangerous  to  remain 
the  convent,  though  in  ruins ;  it  was  dangerous  to  return  to  the  town.  Of  any  local 
nearer  than  Puzzoli,  Annibal  and  his  servant  were  ignorant,  and  there  it  was  impotdble^  i 
Ildefonsa's  exhausted  state,  to  proceed.  They  were  relieved  by  Ildefonsa  herself,  who  feoo 
lected  a  retreat  where  neither  pursuit  nor  accident  was  likely  to  betray  them.  Thither  il 
'was  borne  by  Annibal,  who  felt,  while  watching  her  dim  eye,  and  listening  to  her  painful  WC 
broken  respiration,  an  agony  of  domestic  intimate  distress,  such  as  had  never  accomparii 
the  high  and  strange  events  in  which  he  had  been  lately  conversant. 

It  was  a  hut  rudely  built  of  sods,  cemented  by  the  intertwisted  roots  and  foliage  of  ft 
"verdure  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  roofed  with  wicker,  over  which  the  trees  thf 
surrounded  it  had  shed  a  profuse  covering  of  leaves.  They  were  not  surprised  to  see 
yet  standing,  for  they  knew  that  slight  structures  often  survive  those  shocks  which  ow 
turn  palaces.  "This,"  said  Ildefonsa,  as  they  supported  her  into  it,  and  strewed  the 
Tests  over  the  bed  of  moss  on  which  they  placed  her,  **  this  was  the  habitation  of  a  reclosi 
Bis  habits  were  solitary  and  gloomy  -,  the  peasants  believed  him  a  being  conscious  of  son 
^^at  crime,  or  engaged  in  some  dark  pursuit.  They  dreaded  to  approach  his  hut  wbO 
living ;  he  has  been  dead  some  days,  and  their  reluctance  to  visit  it  is  probably  greater.  Hef 
•we  are  safe,  for  superstition  secures  us  from  every  intruder." 

Annibal  groaned  incredulously.    The  care  of  every  further  arrangement  was  left  to  FOippi 
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ivho  planned  with  hU  usual  oddreii,  and  executed  with  hii  usual  caution  and  spirit.     He 
resolved,  as  soon  as  the  confusion  of  the  disaster  had  somewhat  abated,  to  return  to  the  town» 
and  there,  with  the  clamorous  grief  of  a  domestic,  to  bewail  his  master,  whom  he  was  to  repre- 
sent as  having  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  conyent ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  to  learn  the 
reports  circulated  concerning  the  causes  of  his  and  the  SIgnora  Ildefonsa's  disappearance.  He 
WIS  to  remove  from  the  house  where  they  had  lived  every  article  that  might  either  lead  to  a 
diseovery  of  his  master's  name,  or  minister  to  their  comfort  in  their  woodland  abode ;  and 
whatever  was  yet  necessary  during  their  sojourn  there,  he  was  to  procure  from  another  village^ 
which  he  purposed  to  visit  in  disguise.     Annibal,  satisfied  of  his  talents  and  fidelity,  suffered 
him  to  arrange  his  plans  without  interruption,  while  he  hung  over  his  pallid  love,  and  saw, 
with  more  anguish,  her  forced  and  patient  smiles,  than  the  expression  of  pain  and  weakness 
with  which  they  contended  ineffectually. 

Fllippo,  in  about  an  hour,  set  out,  and  Annibal  was  left  alone  with  Ildefonsa.  During  thia 
iiterval,  he  experienced  new  and  peculiar  feelings;  he  felt  he  had  opened  a  new  page  ia 
the  history  of  human  misery.  His  rank  had  been  exalted,  and  his  youth  was  passed  in 
the  downy  repose  of  luxury ;  his  wishes  were  anticipated  by  the  diligence  of  a  hundred 
dooetties,  and  of  wants  he  had  formed  conceptions  as  clear  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
lODemay  have  of  the  cold,  and  darkness,  and  wintry  horrors  of  Greenland.  His  distresses 
were  wholly,  intellectual  and  imaginary ;  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  were  such  evils  at 
oeid,  and  want,  and  destitution,  and  on  this  day  he  learnt  it  with  bitter  force. 

To  spread  over  Ildefonsa's  couch  every  garment  he  could  spare,  to  close  every  cranny  of 
the  hut  with  the  dryest  leaves  and  moss  he  could  find,  to  vary  her  scanty  furniture  a  thousand 
thnes  and  still  find  something  to  be  rectified  in  every  change,  to  solicit  her  lost  appetite  with 
the  late  and  tasteless  forest  fruits>-all  this  he  could  do.  But  to  read  in  her  dim  eye  wanta 
he  could  not  satisfy — to  know  that  assistance  was  so  near,  yet  not  dare  to  implore  it— that 
there  were  ten  thousand  alleviations  of  pain  and  weakness  for  which  she  languished,  and 
whidi  the  wishes  of  solitary  affection  could  never  bring— that  he  had  often  scoffed  at,  and 
waited  as  superfluous,  what  now  he  would  welcome  as  a  treasure — this  he  could  not  do,  it 
Wat  imupportable ;  he  almost  reviled  the  elements  as  voluntary  ministers  of  mischief,  and  was 
only  restrained  from  violence  of  complaint  by  the  fear  of  alarming  the  sufferer  for  whom  he 
tumbled. 

Fllippo  returned,  tottering  under  a  burden  of  everything  that  inventive  solicitude  could 

Provide.     A  plenteous  meal  was  prepared,  and  a  fire  kindled,  which  they  recollected,  if  seen,. 

"i^t  confirm  the  superstition  of  the  peasantry,  and  throw  a  stronger  spell  of  fearful  security 

<^nd  their  wild  abode.     The  intelligence  of  Fllippo  corresponded  with  their  conjectures. 

Ainiiba]  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  fall  of  the  tower  which  had  freed  him ;  na 

"^icion  of  his  escape  existed.     Of  Ildefonsa  he  had  heard  nothing,  but  the  same  opinion 

'^tpeeting  her  prevailed  in  the  convent ;  for  the  monk  who  was  employed  to  assassinate  her, 

^'ctading  the  rage  of  Schemoli  and  the  abbess,  averred  that  she  had  perished  by  the  blow  he 

S^Ve  her  as  he  fied ;  and  as  the  convulsions  of  the  earth  had  ravaged  even  the  subterranean 

^l^iirtments  of  the  convent,  breaking  up  vaults  and  overthrowing  shrines,  the  disappearance  of 

ner  corse  excited  neither  surprise  nor  suspicion.     Seated  now  amid  comparative  abundance, 

^Hile  Annibal  saw,  or  hoped  he  saw,  the  wan  cheek  of  Ildefonsa  gprow  warm  in  the  ruddy 

'%ht,  and  Filippo,  with  characteristic  vivacity,  laughed,  shouted,  and  bounded  round  his 

^^ater  and  the  signora  (for  no  influence  could  prevail  on  him  to  sit  or  partake  the  meal  with 

^^^m),  each  of  them  recounted  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  they  had  again 

^t,  after  being  separated  by  the  rndest  shocks  of  both  natural  and  moral  violence. 

The  escape  of  Annibal  has  been  already  related  r  that  of  Ildefonsa  (who,  after  being  pre- 

*^l*ved  from  assassination  by  Ippolito,  was  afterwards  separated  from  him  by  the  shock  of  an 

^Hhquake,)  was  owing  to  the  numerous  subterranean  passages  of  the  convent,  which  extended 

^  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  into  one  of  which  she  had  been  precipitated  by  the  vaulted  root 

^^l^ning  beneath  her  feet,  and  enclosing  her  with  such  expedition  that  Ippolito  saw  her  na 

^tire.     She  had  descended  with  little  hurt,  and  soon  discovered  where  she  was  by  the  lampa 

}^Hioh  glimmered  before  a  subterranean  shrine  of  St  Ursula.     At  this  she  was  prostrating 

^^Tself  for  protection,  when  another  chasm  yawned  over  her  head,  and  she  beheld  through  it, 

^lien  her  terrors  permitted  her  to  see,  Filippo,  who  extended  his  arms  and  called  on  her  in 
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tones  of  encouragemeiit.  She  was  about  to  avail  herself  of  his  plan  for  extricating  her,  wheu 
the  voice  of  Annibal,  whom  the  windings  of  the  passage  excluded  ftom  the  light,  reached  hsr 
ear,  and,  Hghting  the  extinguished  torch  which  her  assassin  had  dropped,  she  purstted  the 
sound,  and  discovered  him  suspended,  as  she  related,  over  a  cavity,  into  which  a  step  had  been 
destruction.  On  concluding  their  narratives,  both  turned  to  Filippo,  whose  account  was  brief 
and  simple.  On  leamhig  the  imprisonment  of  his  master,  he  had  in  vain  supplicated  to  be  per- 
mittdd  to  share  it  with  him ;  he  had  been  driven  from  the  convent  with  violence ;  but  no  ops^ 
as  he  said,  could  drive  him  from  sitting  down  beneath  its  walls.  Here,  though  he  knew  hb 
presence  was  no  protection,  he  yet  dreaded  there  was  danger  in  his  absence,  and  continiied» 
therefore,  to  linger  and  to  lament,  till  he  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  two  figures,  ooe  ^ 
whom  he  knew  to  be  Ildefonsa,  descending  from  the  gardens  of  the  convent  and  gliding  akaf 
the  brink  of  the  river.  His  mind  was,  at  first,  clouded  by  lantasttc  foar,  but  wlien  be  eottld 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  figure  he  saw  was  '*  the  real  and  living  signora,**  he  prepared  to 
foHow  her,  assured  of  safety  from  the  protection  that  was  extended  to  her.  Just  at  tUs 
moment  a  commotion  of  the  earth  separated  tho  figures  he  was  observing  ^  the  lady  sunk  into 
the  gpround,  and  the  cavalier  was  wafted  doi\-n  the  stream  with  a  rapidity  that  mocked  tiM 
s%ht«  The  lady,  however,  was  Filippo's  principal  object ;  he  observed  that  the  shocks  wen 
sl^fat  and  partial,  though  the  convent,  situated  on  an  eminence,  almost  excavated  by  sabtar* 
ranean  recesses  and  mined  by  the  lapse  of  a  river,  was  shaken  to  ruins  by  it  Whpo  peiaoMl 
danger,  therefore,  had  ceased,  he  examined  that  part  of  the  bank  where  Ildefonsa  had  dinp- 
peared.  The  hollow  sound  of  his  steps  convinced  him  there  was  a  cavity  beneath ;  the  aper- 
tures made  by  the  earthquake  were  but  slightly  and  irregularly  closed  with  masses  of  earth 
and  stone.  He  removed  with  his  hands  those  which  obstructed  the  spot  near  which  be  behdd- 
her  sink,  and,  by  the  lights  which  twinkled  in  the  cemetery  far  beneath,  he  discovered  ttdft— 
fonsa,  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of  St  Ursula.     From  thence  her  liberation  was  easy. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  congratulations  on  their  marvellous  escape,  in  anticipations  oC 
future  security  and  happiness,  and  by  Annil^,  in  regret  that  his  brother  had  been  so  neaFM 
unseen  by  him,  and  had  probably  perbhed  in  the  disastrous  commotion  of  the  night  This 
regret  was  increased  by  a  disappointed  wish  of  meeting  and  conferring  with  Ippolito,  batweeoB 
the  cause  and  object  of  whose  persecution  and  his  own  he  began  to  trace  a  resemblanoa  preg«— 
nant  with  singular  suspicions.  Filippo  promised,  if  possible,  to  procure  some  iDtclligenflB  oS 
him  in  his  next  excursion ;  and  Annibal,  then  retiring  to  the  porch  of  the  hut,  left  IMiefsBsa^ 
with  unprompted  delicacy,  to  the  sole  possession  of  her  humble  apartment 

As  Ildefonsa's  wound  was  slight,  and  her  weakness  local,  she  recovered  rapidly,  and  th^ 
assiduous  tenderness  of  Annibal  was  aided  by  the  vivacious  intelligence  of  Filippo^  who 
lated  vdth  strong  humour  the  conjectures  of  the  superstitious  villagers  about  Annibal 
Ildefonsa,  of  whose  disastrous  passion  they  imagined  that  the  figures  seen  dimly  on  the  brioK 
of  the  river  were  a  \isionary  representation ;  and  they  had  more  thxm  the  praise  of 
courage  who  would  venture  at  night  near  the  spot  where  the  shade  of  the  ill-fated 
was  supposed  to  seek  the  sanctuary  of  consecrated  rest,  and  that  of  her  tempter  to  be 
down  the  current  in  a  bark  into  which  he  was  inviting  her,  and  whose  progress  tracked  thr^ 
waters  with  furrows  of  fiame. 

Of  Ippolito  Filippo  failed  to  procure  any  intelligence,  as  he  had  been  apprehended  immcS 
diately  on  his  arrival  at  Puzzoli  by  the  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  secrecy  whiatf 
marks  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunal  rarely  permits  a  vestige  of  its  victims  to  be 
beyond  the  precincts  of  its  walls.  That  the  brothers  were  so  near  without  meeting  was 
surprising ;  Bellano,  and  the  village  where  AnnibHl  resided,  though  near  the  convent^  wcrah 
'Opposite  directions,  and  Ippolito  had  delayed  at  the  former  only  one  night. 

Ildefonsa*s  health  was  now  so  far  rcstoriui  that  her  care  was  transferred  to  Anuibaly 
attendance  on  her,  she  feared,  had  impaired  his  strength  and  spirits,  and  she  urged  him 
peatedly  to  excursions  in  the  forest,  whose  **  wild  and  woodland  scenery  would  bre&the 
ness  on  his  mind  and  frame.**     He  declined  her  importunities,  or,  when  he  complied,  it 
for  a  short  time,  and  with  reluctance.—*'  Why  will  you  not,'*  said  she,  earnestly,  "  go  out 
wander  in  the  forest  for  an  hour  ?** — "  Why  will  you  press  me  thus?**  said  Annibal,  who 
peared  to  have  reasons  for  his  reluctance  he  could  not  avow.-^'<  Because  it  is  now  the 
jutd "-•« The  hour!  who  told  you  this  was  the  hour?**  said  Anmbal*  wildlly. — '^D^ 
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not  know  that  nigbt  is  the  tim«  for  you?"— «*  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  o(  this?   why  do 

}*oa  tlins  dwell  on  night?" — '*  Because  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  by  day,  and  expose  us  to  discovery." 

— ••  True,  true;  was  that  all?"  said  he,  vaguely.— "That  was  all,  in  truth."— " Perhaps," 

said  lift,  after  a  gloomy  pause,  *'  there  is  still  less  safety  by  night  than  day."—"  I  do  not  un- 

derstand  you."—"  So  much  the  bettor,"  said  he,  impatiently. — "  But  why,"  said  Ildefonsa, 

whh  fond  tenacity,  "  why  will  you  not  wander  for  an  hour  along  the  path  you  described  so 

vividly  to  roe  the  other  evening,  where  the  trunks  of  trees  and  lingering  foliage  are  tinged 

with    colours  richer  than  summer,  and  the  pale  gleams  of  sky  between  the  branches,  inter* 

seeted  with  spray  and  fibre,  resembled,  you  said,  the  narrow- shafted  lights  of  a  cloistered 

passs^fe?  you  described  it  so  forcibly,  I  thought  I  saw  you  there.'***"  Saw  mo  there  1"  said 

Annibal,  starting ;  ** heaven  forefend!    No,  no,  impossible:  you  did  not  see  me  there." — "I 

would  I  were  able,**  said  Ildefonsa,  reverting  to  her  indisposition. — "  I  tell  you,  you  would  not 

be  able,**  said  Annibal,  emphatically — "  And  will  you  not  wander  this  evening  ?" — "No;  I 

dread  that  I  should  lose  myself,  if  I  did."—"  I  think  I  could  discover  you  if  you  did."— 

^'IMseover  me  r— ."  Yes,  discover  you;  is  there  a  don  or  a  labyrinth  there?" — "There  is, 

ud  it  is  dark  and  horrible." — "  You  drew  mc  out  of  one  that  was  indeed  dark  and  horrible, 

sod  I  think  you  have  tended  mo  so  well,  I  should  have  strength  to  extricate  you." — "  I  fear 

you  have  not,"  said  Annibal,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  "  no  power  can  avail  to  reach  or  to  raise 

iie.^.-.<«  Heavens  !  you  talk  and  look  as  if  you  had  fallen  into  it  already." — "  Not  yet—  I  have 

^  yet,"  said  he,  absently;  "but  do  not  press  me  to  walk  in  the  forest."     She  ceased ;  for 

die  perceived  he  was  answering  his  own  thoughts,  nor  did  she  venture  to  mention  the 

subject  again ;  for  though  on  all  others  Annibal  spoke  with  the  fervour  of  a  lover,  and  the 

^>aste  solicitude  of  a  husband,  yet  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  forest,  or  to  his  nightly  excur- 

''oiia  there,  at  once  overshadowed  him  with  a  gloom  which  was  only  interrupted  by  starts  of 

**Oody  abstraction. 

Yet  she  observed  that,  when  unsolicited,  he  often  stole  forth,  and  returned  with  the  quick 
step  and  startled  eagerness  of  one  who  feared  or  fled  pursuit. 

At  length  Ildefonsa  found  herself  no  longer  compelled  by  weakness  to  retard  their  journey 
^  Punoli,  for  which  Filippo  set  out  to  make  preparation.  The  joy  this  intelligence  inspired 
^^  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  herself. 

la  spite  of  the  high  and  well-grounded  confidence  she  fclt  in  Annibal*s  pure  and  noble 
^<^ve,  her  timidity  was  terrified  by  her  dangerous  and  adventurous  prospects,  and  her  delicacy 
^treated  from  being  the  daily  associate  of  men,  who,  however  generous,  tender,  and  respectful, 
spelled  her  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  sex.  Her  confidence  resembled  the  image 
^^  Cybele,  which  resisted  every  eflbrt  to  remove  it  till  it  was  drawn  along  by  the  xone  of  a 
^i*^n.  Her  feelings,  delicate,  vivid,  and  evanescent,  resembled  the  Peri  of  the  eastern 
'Mythology,  whose  subtle  essence  is  subsisted  by  perfumes,  and  whom  a  grosser  aliment  than 
^ha  fragrance  of  flowers  would  confound  and  destroy. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to  their  departure,  Filippo,  who  had  exerted 

^Oiro  than  usual  diligence,  arrived  at  the  hut  of  the  forest,  with  every  requisite  for  their 

^^Umey.     He  had  engaged  horses  and  a  guide,  whom  they  were  to  meet  in  the  morning  at 

^^  skirts  of  the  wood ;  and  with  the  natural  joy  of  a  domestic,  who  believes  where  there  is 

^lendour  there  must  be  safety,  he  described  the  munificent  aflfection  and  superb  palace  of 

^^  prior,  where  he  expected  soon  to  behold  them  blazing  in  magnificence  and  fortified  by 

^wer,  scarce  remembering  the  mischiefs  of  vulgar  malignity  at  the  distance  to  which  they 

^Qre  removed,  and  dispensing  pardon  or  punishment  to  the  wretches  Arom  whose  dungeons 

^^ey  had  recently  emerged  themselves.     Annibal  and  Ildefonsa  listened  to  his  sanguine  pro- 

^^es  with  confidence,  tempered  by  remembered  sufferings ;  and  satisfaction,  exalted  by  the 

^^nevolence  of  mutual  passion.—"  And  shall  we,r  said  Ikkfbnsa,  "  remember  the  hut  that 

Weltered  us  in  the  forest,  and  the  cluster  of  pine  under  which  we  met  in  the  garden  of  the 

invent  ?"— "  I  shall,"  said  Annibal,  "  for  there  you  first  owned  you  loved  me."—"  And  I," 

^d  Bdefonsa,  "  for  I  passed  every  interval  of  your  absence  I  could  spare  on  that  spot.     WUl 

Vou   forgive  me,   Annibal  ?     I  thought  those  hours  even  pleasanter  than  those  to  whose 

^m^mbrance  I  devoted  them.     There  is  a  nameless  charm  which  the  places  where  we  have 

^et  those  we  love  derive  even  from  the  loss  of  their  presence.     I  can  delight  in,  but  I  cannot 

define  it.    ^TIs  the  faded  wreath,  'tis  the  dfan  Ught  of  the  banquet  that  has  ceaaed>  hut 
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whose  luxuries  still  Uiiger  on  the  sense ;  *tis  the  fairy  circlet  that  prints  the  field  with  brighter 
green  when  the  elf-dance  is  done,  and  the  whisper  of  their  music  is  low."—"  Yon  are*  an  en- 
thusiast, love  !** — **  I  am*  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  you  are  gloomy ;  lile  and  reality  have  not 
joys  enough  for  you,  and  I  have  power  to  draw  them  from  another  sphere,  even  from  that 
where  I  sought  them  before  I  knew  you.  When  the  wayward  fit  is  on  you,  I  will  spread  winga 
vou  have  not  yet  seen,  and  fly  into  other  regions ;  and  there,  like  the  sylphs  I  have  imagined 
.  saw  in  a  summer  noon,  employing  a  hundred  tiny  pencils  to  paint  the  rose-leai^  and  flattering 
their  fairy  plumage  to  give  coolness  to  the  breeze,  or  diffuse  the  breath  of  the  lily ;  ao  wQl  I 
flutter  about,  collecting  stores  of  mental  sweetness  and  beauty  to  pour  over  your  head,  like 
the  balm,  of  the  enchanter,  that  dissolves  the  suUen  spell  of  sleep.  I  have  beard  of  masque- 
rades  in  the  world ;  I  will  put  my  mind  in  masquerade  for  you  ;  I  will  call  up  the  airy  abapei 
of  existence,  past,  future,  impossible ;  I  will  invest  them  in  shapes,  now  sportive,  now  solemn^ 
now  wild.  I  will  feast  you  with  forms  of  visionary  beauty,  brighter  because  unseen  bj  the 
world's  eye.  I  will  bid  them  pour  strange  music  in  your  ear,  sweeter  because  none  bat  yma» 
ever  caught  it.** — <*  Sweet,  sweet  love  P  said  Annibal,  kissing  her  hands  with  unresisted  lervoar, 
**  you  witch  me  with  your  blandishments ;  will  yea  be  thus  lovely,  thus  enchanting  in  tiie 
world?  will  your  fancy  flutter  thus  wildly,  and  warble  thus  sweetly,  in  the  gross  atmospheie 
that  shall  soon  enclose  it  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  heard  that  the  #orId  is  fatal  to  mental  pleasures ;  that  few  wlio 
mix  in  it  preserve  their  fancy,  and  fewer  still  their  sensibility.  But  granting  that  my  feelings 
were  sometimes  the  victims  of  deception  or  disappointment,  and  selfish  levity  derided  what  it 
never  experienced,  still,  as  those  feelings  withered,  my  judgment  would  ripen,  and  the  teen 
that  flowed  over  my  young  mind*8  wasted  prime  would  be  assuaged  by  the  lesson  that  tliafar 
fall  had  ameliorated  my  heart.**  Annibal,  who  had  fallen  into  the  "  wayward  fit**  as  she  apeke^ 
now  interrupted  her  with  conjectures  relative  to  the  picture  which  so  strongly  resembled  her» 
and  the  mystery  which  overshadowed  her  birth  and  infancy,  so  strangely  under  the  cooftral  of 
a  nameless  persecutor. 

**  Nay,  if  you  are  for  a  romance,"  said  Jldefonsa  playfully,  **  1  will  call  for  Filippo*s  mando- 
line, and  sing  you  a  sad  tale  of  a  lady  and  a  knight  so  very  deep  in  love  and  woe,  none 
resembled  them  but  the  Fugitives  of  the  Forest."    At  this  moment  they  heard  Filippo 
ing  his  mandoline  in  the  porch  of  the  hut,  and,  caught  by  the  wild  prelude,  listened  to  i 
lie  had  learned  from  some  woodland  minstrel. 


Ob,  far  he  fares !  though  hie  step  if  light. 

His  heart  is  heary,  sore ; 
And  dank  around  fell  the  sweepy  shower. 

And  shrilly  the  wind  did  roar. 

Oh!  was  it  a  flash  of  lightning  blue 

That  lit  the  briery  dell. 
Or  rash  from  cottage  lattice  low, 

Or  taper  from  heimit  cell  1 

Whate*er  it  be  he  faster  hies, 
Whate*er  it  be  he  draws  nigh. 

And  down  in  briery  dell  so  dask 
A  circled  dance  <tid  spy. 

And  round  about  a  Tassal  rout. 

And  some  that  descants  rang; 
Too  wild,  I  wis,  for  mortal  ear. 

Too  sweet  for  mortal  tongue. 

**  What  cheer,  what  cheer,  my  revel  f eere  2" 

Thi«  seely  wight  did  say ; 
'  I  joy  to  see  your  featly  round. 

And  list  your  roundelay." 

*'  And  who  art  thou  (bold  wight  we  trow). 
That  hearest  the  elf- voice  sing  I 


For  we  be  nightly  fays  that  here 
Do  dance  amid  the  ring." 

Then  all  by  unknown  impulse  stnmfe. 

Amid  the  rout  ran  he, 
While  round  about  the  changed  shiqpes 

Did  dance  with  shrieking  glee. 

And  erery  form,  ero  now  so  lair. 
Grew  grim  and  ghastly  to  view ; ' 

And  thin  as  mist  were  their  shadowy 
And  dim  their  spectre  hue. 

And  the  taper's  light  was  ^oendied  anaiBi« 
And  the  music  a  howl  became; 

Then  shook  the  ground,  and  the  daaoen : 
Wera  wafted  m  reering  flame.  ' 

Then  his  heart  beat  quick,  and  Ua  hwtfc  i 
thick. 

And  he  sunk  to  the  ground  outright; 
And  with  a  shriek  the  shadowy  crow 

Kranish'd  from  his  sight. 


Bewaro,  beware,  all  ye  that  bear. 
As  my  harp's  wild  chords  I  ring  I 

Bewaro  ye  stray  through  briery  dell 
Whero  nightly  fairies,  sing. 

They  were  pleased  with  the  wild  melody  of  this  ballad ;  but  when  Udefonsa  bejan  her 

of  •  Love  and  Woe,*  Annibal  listened  as  to  the  inmate  of  another  region.      She  had 

the  power  of  recalling  other  times,  and  pouring  around  her  hearer  the  imaghiary  scenery 

her  song ;  she  looked  the  very  genius  of  romantic  minstrelsy ;  her  voice  was  like  the 

for  which  fancy  listens  amid  ruins ;  her  song  woke  a  beam  of  memory  to  play  on  fidnt  an^ 

distant  images,  as  the  moon,  hailed  by  the  nightiDgale,  advances  to  shed  a  melaochdiy  UfjtA  (OM 

*^  moaJdermg  forau  of  antiquity,  ~ 
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Come,  sit  with  ne  in  twilight  bower» 
The  bower  of  roio  end  eglantine ; 

For  thie  still  licht  end  ereniDg  hour 
Best  suit  wim  such  a  lay  as  mine* 

Tie  moonshine  all,  the  lattice  fringed 
With  rosiere  rich,  the  garden  pal'd  ; 

And  the  green  path,  toitrh'd  bv  that  light. 
Glistered  lilie  sheeny  emerald* 

Twas  silence  all ;  deeply  she  sat 
On  terra«s*d  tower  and  crested  spire, 

Httsh'd  the  low  rippling  of  the  moat. 
And  woo'd  |he  moonshine's  stilly  Are* 

*Mld  those  fiir  scenes,  oh  I  who  so  fair 

As  she  with  pearly  coronal  I 
She  leads  nlona  a  stately  knyght, 

Whose  dark  furm  gleams  in  ebon  mail. 

Like  knyght  and  lad  ye  fayre  they  teem, 
Who  meet  for  Ioto  in  moonshine  bower, 

Yst  ssdde  was  scene  that  ladye's  cheare. 
And  sadder  was  her  paramoore. 

^he  bad  him  through  the  garden's  maie, 
Where  faery-rlngs  the  green  bank  siudde. 

Where  opal  hoes  of  shadowy  light 
Dini^mVd  orient  flower  and  rubied  bud. 

4h«  had  him  to  the  margent  trim 
.       <0f  fountayne  that  in  moonlight  played, 
Where  garden>gleams,  and  tremulous  bowers, 
Ajad  ailrer  sleepe  of  veiled  flowers. 

Like  lantl  of  faery  seemed,  throughe  mist, 
Vtn  ioft  and  shadowy  arohings  made. 

But  when  she  had  him  to  the  bower, 
The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine, 

Ittow  fail  my  harp's  sad  tones  to  tell. 
Oh  I  woeful  knyght,  that  look  of  thine  I 

•Kle  shook  the  mail  on  his  harnessed  side. 
He  shook  the  dark  plume  on  his  crest, 

^m  dared  not  on  that  iadye  look. 

Though  she  hung  and  wept  upon  his  breast. 

^^*lmt  Iadye  was  as  bright  of  hue 
As  ever  shone  in  prlncelye  bower, 

•^llpale  for  grief,  but  sure  more  fayre 
Than  if  she  blushed  in  beautye's  flower. 

^or  ahe  had  loved  that  statelye  knyghte 
In  bowers  of  rose  and  eglantine, 

•^nd  left  him  for  a  royal  love,* 

Whose  gawds  around  her  coldly  shine. 

<^Bd  flckle  woman's  worthless  pride 

Drew  tears  that  o^er  her  wan  cheek  fell, 

<iknd  sorrow  and  shame  had  marred  her  prime, 
And  stained  the  charms  she  prized  too  well. 

<A,Bd  still  the  thought  of  her  first  love 
Did  hurt  her  mind  with  sweet  annoy, 

Ik  lit  a  dream  more  bright  than  hope. 
It  woke  a  grief  more  dear  than  joy* 

Per  it  was  not  hope,  and  it  was  not  Joy, 
That  woke  her  sunk  eye's  wandering  fire, 

*Twas  memory,  wooing  passion's  shade, 
*Twaa  grief  that  glowed  o'er  dead  desire. 

Ai  half  she  sunk  into  the  bower, 
The  fleckered  bower  so  tremulous  blight. 

And  her  wan  cheek,  like  winter  rose, 
Shew'd  through  the  bowery  foliage  light— 

**  Oh  come  with  me  into  the  bower, 
The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine. 
And  be  my  spirit's  paramour 
*M  id  scenes  that  say— Thou  still  art  mine. 


'*  I  do  not  think  of  thy  bomiahed  eye. 
Or  ringlets  of  thy  dark  brown  hair. 
Or  curved  brow  of  ebon  quaint, 
Or  cheek  of  summer's  snnny  paint. 

Love's  forms  are  Aided  from  my  mind# 
And,  hut  its  sool,  nought  lingers  there. 

• 

"  Like  spirits  that  in  moonshine  meet. 
We'll  talk  of  love's  evanished  bliss. 
And  mingle  memory's  shadows  sweet. 
With  parting  passion's  last  cold  iLisa. 
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And  far  and  faint,  as  cloudy  tints 
That  still  through  westermg  twilight  show. 

Dim  blason  of  departed  day. 
Forgotten  forms  of  bliss  shall  flow. 

"  Then  come  with  me  into  the  bower. 
The  bower  of  rose  and  eglantine. 
And  be  my  spirit's  paramour, 
'Mid  scenes  that  nay— Thou  still  art  mine.*' 

The  moon  was  on  her  tear^brlght  eye. 
The  moon  was  on  her  breast  of  snow, 

He  tunmd  him  from  the  witohing  sight. 
And  faltered  fhint,  and  deep,  and  low. 

"  I  cannot  come  within  thv  bower, 
I  cannot  melt  in  moonlight  grove. 
All  these  fair  scenes  are  dark  and  lorn. 
For,  lady,  I  no  longer  love. 

'<  Yet  still  I  see  how  fair  then  art, 

Too  well  I  see  thou'rt  wondrous  fair ; 
As  the  lone  pilgrim's  parting  feet 
8 till  turn  the  twilight  fane  to  greet. 

Though  louff  my  neart  has  left  thy  shrine, 
Mine  eye  stUl  loves  to  linger  there. 

"  *Twere  perilous  in  secret  bower 
To  parley  with  a  form  like  thine, 
And  nst  that  bland  and  breathed  spell 
That  woos  the  woven  eglantine. 

<<  1  am  a  knight  of  faith  unsUln'd, 

And  thou  art  an  high  and  royal  dame. 
We  may  not  love  like  chamber*d  page 
Nor  tempt  the  losel's  wanton  shame. 

**  Oh  I  Isdy,  loved  so  passing  well. 
In  dear  devotion  truly  held  t 
Why  was  thy  love  so  light  and  weak  T 
Why  was  thy  heart  by  folly  spellMT 

"  When  my  nerved  arm  was  first  in  fight. 
When  hoary  eld  my  voice  rever'd. 
When  honour  plumed  my  youthful  crest. 
When  ladies  loved  and  warriors  fear'd— 

"  Then  thou,  like  a  most  blighting  frost, 
Didst  come  upon  my  glorious  youth, 
O'erthrew  my  valour's  stately  stem. 
And  nipp'd  the  buds  of  vernal  truth. 

"My  wane  of  life  comes  sadly  on. 

My  voice  is  heard  in  halls  no  more. 
My  lance  has  rusted  by  my  side. 
The  pride  of  knightly  thought  is  o'er. 

"  And  wouldst  thou  now— oh !  lady  cease. 
Tempt  not  my  dark  and  dreamless  rest, 
I'll  bear  my  load  of  silent  woe. 
All,  but  the  fear  thou  art  not  blest. 

**  The  diamonds  sheen  that  bind  thy  brows 
Are  mock'd  by  clouds  that  sadden  there, 
And  they  again  are  dimm'd  by  tears, 
To  me  than  gems  more  rich,  more  rare. 

<'  Thou  art  not  blest— oh,  that  thou  wert! 
For  by  my  heart's  evanish 'd  Joy 
So  might  not  false  love  taint  thy  bloom. 
And  late  and  rain  regrets  annoy. 


*  Mary,  sister  to  Henrv  the  Eichth  of  Bnglaad,  was  attached  to  Gharlee  Brandon,  Dnke  of  Snffolkt 
nie  of  the  moeO  acoomplished  knignts  of  his  age ;  riie  married  the  King  of  Fc«am« 
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"  I*d  do(r  this  mailed  coat  of  pride. 
Wind  riiund  mine  arm  the  rosary, 
'Vail  to  tlii>  cfiwl  my  helmed  head. 
And  breathe  my  life  in  prayer  for  thee. 

*'  Thy  d\ing  love's  forgotten  lair 

Should  be  some  hermit'a  tapered  shed. 
Thy  biiri«'d  love'a  uutruphied  tomb 
SSomu  sainted  ralley^ii  lowly  bed. 

*'  But  oh !  that  pale  and  p;ncd  cheek 
HidH  e'en  that  bopeiet^s  wish  be  Tain, 
That  wish  whos'i  wild,  unselfish  altn 

Now  sooibs  with  joy,  now  stings  with  pain. 

"  Oh !  come,  enchantreM,  from  thy  bower, 
1  may  not,  must  not,  talk  with  thee; 
Come  but  to  tell  me  what  I  feel — 
Tell— is  it  joy,  or  a^ny  1 


*f  Still  on  its  light,  dew-apangled  spray 

Han<;  my  warm  tear-drops  unreoaoTM, 
Ami  Kti'l  those  breathing  roses  seen. 
Oh  God  !— as  sweet  as  when  I  lov'd. 

**  Oh !  come,  enchantress,  from  tby  bower  ' 
1  may  nut,  mii«t  not,  talk  with  thee; 
But  I  can  loll  thee  what  I  f«el— 
The  blLta  of  love's  strong  agony.'* 

He  led  her  from  the  bowery  shade, 
A  tear  whs  in  her  humbled  eye. 

He  led  her  to  the  palice-pile. 
Nor  ear  might  catch  their  unbreatb'd  sigh. 

]}ut  vestal  stole,  and  penance  pale. 
That  lady's  woful  ruth  did  piovC, 

When  told  the  knell  of  the  requiem  bell 
That  lovely  knight  had  died  far  love. 


To  son^  again  succeeded  "  converse  sweet ;"  and  Annibal,  whose  thoughts  bad  been  occu- 
pied by  the  wonndcrs  of  recent  safety  and  escape,  now  inquired  by  what  means  the  extraordi- 
nary appearances  at  the  funeral  (when  he  believed  her  dead)  had  been  produced  and  eoo- 
ducted.     "  Of  that  strange  transaction,'*  said  Ildefonsa,  "  I  can  know  but  little,  but  beBefe 
that  as  my  death  was  determined  on  by  my  invisible  enemy  and  the  abbess,  so  it  was  resolved 
to  impose  on  those  who  might  presume  to  inquire  and  examine,  by  a  funeral,  in  which  I-wis 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  natural  death.      Had  any  violence  been  used,  this  had  been  loipos- 
sible :  from  the  effects,  therefore,  I  conjecture  I  was  lulled  by  an  opiate  into  the  resemblanGe 
of  death,  and  in  this  state  I  was  exposed  as  a  corse,  and  in  this  state  (after  the  tumult  occasioBcd 
by  your  interposition  hod  ceased)  was  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  the  convent,  where  yovr 
brother  rescued  me  from  assassination.     It  is  probable  the  operation  of  the  drugf  was  lintHed 
to  a  certain  period,  during  which  no  violence  could  rouse  me ;  for  of  the  tumult  at  my  ftiac- 
ral,  or  the  wound  given  me  in  the  vault,  I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance,  though^  when 
my  faculties  returned,  they  returned  without  disturbance  or  imperfection.     This  is  all  I  wn 
able  to  tell  or  to  conjecture,  except  that  I  believe  the  malignity  of  my  enemies  was  accelented 
by  the  report  of  your  attempts  to  liberate  me ;  and  that,  therefore,  my  existence  is  of  more 
consequence  than  they  have  been  willing  to  allow  me  to  believe.**  , 

Annibal  was  about  to  join  her  in  this  conclusion,  when  Filippo,  grasping  his  master^  vio 
pointed  with  eager  silence  to  the  chimney,  down  which  a  dark  object  was  slowly  descending. 

They  caught  it  as  it  fell  into  the  flames,  and  examined  it  with  eyes  that  doubted  their  own 
evidence — it  was  the  hood  of  a  monk*s  habit !  With  an  immediate  impulse  Annihol  nuhed 
out,  and  at  the  same  moment  called  to  Filippo  for  his  carbine.  Filippo,  who  hastened  to  him. 
found  him  already  plunged  far  into  the  forest,  while  Ildefonsa,  with  fruitless  preeautioa/  «- 
tinguished  the  light,  and  awaited  their  return  in  terror  that  hardly  breathed.  They  retuned, 
after  some  time,  pale  and  spent.  Filippo  could  not,  and  Annibal  would  not,  tell  aajFtUag; 
he  begged  of  Ildefonsa,  in  a  voice  of  perturbation,  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  breathed  evvy 
moment  an  impatient  wish  for  morning.  Morning,  however,  was  yet  far  distant ;  and  AaaQKiL 
ex  amining  again  the  charge  of  Filippo's  carbine,  withdrew  to  the  porch  of  the  hut,  when  be 
watched  in  silence.  About  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  a  loud  shriek  from  Ildefonsa  recAd 
him.  She  averred  earnestly  that  she  hod  seen  the  face  aod  part  of  the  figure  of  a  tall  m^  In 
drapery,  who  for  some  time  continued  at  the  casement,  viewing  her  intently.  She  conlhuefl 
herself  mUch  enfeebled  by  her  fears,  and,  rising  from  her  couch,  entreated  Annibal  not  to  quit 
her  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  porch  of  the  hut  was  secured  therefore  by  an  immense  log  Oa  pine*  that  had  bew  He 
table  of  the  recluse,  and  the  party  endeavoured  to  obtain  such  rest  as  can  be  snatched  at  inter- 
vals of  fear.  In  a  short  time,  however,  Ildcfoosa,  whose  spirits  were  too  much  agitated  hr 
sleep,  observed  Annibal  rise,  and  go  to  the  casement,  where,  with  a  variety  of  sQent  bat  ear- 
nest  gesture,  ho  appeared  to  confer  with  some  one  without.  She  watched  him  till  her  tfliTor 
could  no  longer  be  repressed.  <*  Annibal,"  said  she,  gently,  "  why  will  you  not  sleep  ?"^''  I 
had  rather  never  sleep  than  be  Tinted  by  such  dreams.  "»**  I  fear  they  are  malaoidiolyi 
indeed/*— '<  How  do  yon  know ?  What  have  you  heard,  or  fancied  you  heard?**— *"  Tbriee  I 
Aare  beard  yon  in  your  broken  sleep  repeat  theap  moumfttl  words  which  were  the  last  I  hatrd 
Jhfjaiyoa  in  the  garden  oi  the  convent.**— **  "What  words  were  Wiqm^** — ^V  cwDeuofc  rtpast 
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:fa:ein  ;  they  were  tbout  some  prediction."--**  True,  oh,  true.  Are  yon  sure  you  heard  nothiug 
norc?** — **  Hothing  more."*—"  If  you  should,  Hdefonsa,  do  not  believe  it ;  imagine  it  the  Toice 
>f  ftuicy  ;  do  not  think  it  proceeds  from  me ;  men  cannot  answer  for  what  they  utter  in  their 
Ueep  ;  but  should  you  hear  anything,  rpmember  to  tell  it  me,  and  then  forget  it  as  soon  as  you 
sacn." — •*  I  will." — «•  Do  not  deceive  me."—**  Deceive  you  I** — **  Yes  j  what  can  I  trust,  when 
nay  own  senses  are  fiJse?**—"  Trust  me." — **  Ah,  many  have  been .  betrayed  by  those  who 
sr&tched  their  sleep  ;  I  will  not  sleep  again  ;  would  it  were  mom." 

Ddefonsa,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  counterfeited  sleep ;  in  the  morning  they  wer« 
condacted  to  the  opposite  vcfrge  of  the  forest  by  Flllppo,  where  the  guide,  with  horses  and 
cntdes,  awaited  them.  Filippo  had  suggested  the  policy  of  taking  a  circuitous  road  to  PuzzoU, 
CHi  t>rder  to  avoid  the  vicinity  of  the  convent,  or  the  village,)  which,  in  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  they  did  not  expect  to  reach  till  the  close  of  day.  They  stopped  at  a  small 
village  at  noon,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  in  the  mild  decline  of  a  genial  winter  day. 

Security  and  happiness  were  now  so  near,  that  it  was  perverseness  to  distrust  them.  An 
emersion  from  dungeons  and  death,  from  struggles  with  the  devastations  of  nature,  and  a  rude 
shelter  in  the  recesses  of  a  forest,  intp  the  pomp  of  wealth,  the  luxuries  of  art,  and  th0  bene- 
ficence of  affection,  and  this  illumined  by  the  rich  and  radiant  light  which  youth  and  love  shed 
on  the  perspective  of  life,  such  a  prospect  was  enough  to  dazzle  mental  sight  even  stronger, 
and  better  accustomed  to  the  fluctuating  objects  of  life  than  theirs.  They  inwardly  congrm- 
Mated  themselves  on  their  distance  from  dangers  they  would  not  now  mention  to  each  other, 
md  listened  with  complacency  to  the  garrulous  gaiety  of  Filippo,  and  the  vaunting  prolixity 
^  the  guide,  who,  by  his  own  narrative,  had  encountered  and  escaped  more  dangers  than  Han- 
»&id  ever  met  on  the  Alps,  or  Cambyses  in  the  desert. 

'*  I  do  not  like  that  man,"  said  Ildefonsa ;  '*  there  is  a  mixture  of  weakness  and  fierceneu  in 
^  face  I  have  seldom  seen.*' — **  I  have  seen  no  face  but  yours  since  we  quitted  the  fant," 
**id  Annibal.  At  this  moment  the  guide  suddenly  turned  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
*^0y  bad  expected.  **  Where  is  it  you  are  going  ? "  said  Filippo.  **  Where  I  was  hired  to 
S^>**  said  the  man.  **  But  this  cannot  be  the  direction  to  Puzzoli,'*  said  Annibal.  **  Will  you 
^t  ]^rmit  mc  to  know  the  road  better  than  you,  signer?"  replied  the  man.     **I  will  not 

I^Hviit  you  to  know  the  points  of  east  and  west  better  than  me,*'  said  Annibal.     **  But  you 

y^Hl  forget,  signer,  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  road.** — *•  It  is  not  necessary,"  said 
'^^•lilbal,  **  since  we  have  quitted  the  vicinity  of  the  forest.**— *•  It  is  more  so  than  ever,"  said 
^*^  IM&»  '*  I  repeat  it  is  of  no  consequence  "  said  Annibal.  **  It  is  of  as  much  consequence 
^  Hie  as  my  life,*'  repHcd  the  mran.  Arinibal,  believing  he  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  his  safe 
^'^  foithful  conduct  as  a  guide,  ceased  to  contend  with  him  ;  and  quitting  the  high  road,  they 
^^trsned  a  heathy  track,  whose  limits  were  skirted  by  a  distant  wood.  •*  Do  you  conduct 
^^y  by  this  road?"  said  Ildefonsa.  "  Not  lately,  signora,"  said  the  man;  *'but  I  have  in 
''^  tine  conducted  a  number." — **  It  is  at  least  a  secret  one,"  said  Filippo.  **  There  can  be 
^^e  more  so,"  replied  the  guide.  •*And  safe  and  certain  ?"  said  Annibal.  **  Perfectly  certain, 
•^^KMr.'* — *•  Its  gloom  oppresses  me,"  said  Ildefonsa.  **  I  never  heard  a  traveller  utter  a  complaint 
^  H  sifter  his  journey  was  done,"  observed  the  man.  The  track  now  terminated  in  the  wood,  in 
^Uich  no  continuance  of  road  or  path  was  visible,  but  the  guide  entered  it  without  hesitation,  and 
h«y  followed  him.  Here  they  wandered  for  some  time  amid  the  entanglements  of  an  untrodden 
l^<00d,  when  the  guide  suddenly  stopped.  **  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  way,**  said  he,  growing  palo 
►tlto  unaffected  fears.  ''Howl"  exclaimed  the  travellers.  **  They  are  not  here,"  said  the 
t^«i,  with  unrepressed  terror,  *'  and  I  am  lost." — **  Villain  !  you  are  lost !"  said  Filippo,  levelling 
•  carbine  at  him.  **  Hold  I"  said  Annibal ;  who,  though  in  despair,  was  deliberate ;  he  rode  up 
<^  the  man  and  griped  him  by  the  throat-^**  Villain !  you  have  betrayed  us,  and  betrayed 
'Oarself ;  you  have  sold  both  body  and  soul  to  perdition.  Hear  me,  villain  1  you  have  but 
'He  chance  for  existence ;  conduct  us  from  this  forest,  and  conduct  us  safely ;  my  servant  and  I 
till  ride  on  each  side  of  you.  Come  here,  Filippo.  On  each  side  of  yon,  villain !  each  with  a 
QSMled  carbine  at  your  head  ;  and,  by  my  immortal  soul,  if  I  but  see  you  falter,  or  wince,  or  think 
Iwry  (for  I  shall  see  your  very  thoughts),  that  moment  your  brains  shall  be  scattered  about 
khe  road,  and  your  soul  be  the  prey  of  hSm  who  has  tempted  you  to  murder  I*'  The  man 
llitened,  half  dead,  to  his  menaces,  and  turned  tremblingly  to  quit  the  wood ;  but  at  that 
QMMKiBat  a  flhrUl  whistle  pierced  thehr  ears,  «tiid  a  number,  with  whom  it  was  madness  to  oon- 
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tend,  poured  around  them.  Annibal  and  Filippo  turned  on  them  hi  the  fierceneu  of  despair  •  /^ 

and  the  party,  enraged  at  the  appearance  of  registancc,  prepared  to  fire.    Annibal,  at  the  ■sine  j^ 

moment,  discharged  his  carbine,  and  then  rushed  forwuti  with  his  sword,  when  a  shot  from  a  V'^ 

villain  whom  he  had  wounded  grazed  his  wrist,  and  compelled  him  to  drop  his  weapon ;  P' 

endeavouring  to  recover  it  with  his  left  hand,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  falling  to  the  gromui,  f  [^ 
was  stunned  by  a  blow  from  one  of  the  assassin's  horses,  who  was  terrified  at  feeling  his  rider 
fan  beneath  his  feet.    In  the  meantime  Filippo,  who,  in  the  impulse  of  a  just  revenge,  had  ii^' 
charged  his  carbine  at  the  head  of  the  wretch  who  had  betrayed  them,  before  he  had  tfiii« 

again  to  load  it,  was  assailed  with  such  determined  fiiry  as  made  it  evident  his  life  waitlB.^  1^ 

object  of  the  ruffians.     He  defended  himself  with  courage ;  but  when  he  saw  his  master  fitU  U: 

and  the  lady,  who  had  fainted,  surrounded  by  the  band,  hit  arm  grew  weak,  and  be  peririi^^  \q 
almost  without  aiming  another  blow. 

CHAPTER    IL 

"  Tboa  must  i peak  that  whieh,  in  Ita  darkeat  hour 
Poshed  to  extremity,  'midat  ringing  dixxlneM, 
The  ear  of  deaperalien  doch  receire. 
And  1  muat  liaten  to  it."— Mim  BAiLSv'a  *  Ratmbs.* 

When  Annibal's  senses  returned,  he  found  himself  extended  on  a  bed.     He  looked  round; 
was  in  a  low,  mean  apartment,  dimly  lit ;  it  was  night ;  a  lamp  burned  near  him ;  and  as 
distinguished  objects,  he  thought  he  saw  a  dark  form  moving  in  the  distance.     Nothing 
plain  or  palpable  either  to  his  mind  or  senses ;  he  felt  as  if  a  motion,  a  breath,  would  diiiQlT> 
the  objects  around  him,  and  plunge  him  again  into  insensibility,  or  the  darkneu  and 
imagery  of  the  forest.     But  when  he  recognised  the  figure  which  advanced  on  hearing 
move,  and  stood  fixedly  beside  him,  he  dashed  down  his  head,  and  hiding  it  in  all  the  covi 
he  could  catch,  exclaimed,  **  Let  me  be  lost  again  f*     His  persecutor,  however,  wouM 
suffer  him  to  relapse  into  insensibility.     Cordials  were  prepared,  and  when  they  fiiUed, 
irresistible  stimulant  was  applied.     He  mentioned  the  name  of  Ildefonsa,  and  Annibal  i 
started  up,  quickened  to  the  most  keen  and  virld  perceptions  of  misery.     But  to  awike  ^^ 
satisfy  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  Ildefonsa,  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  tempter  ^  beonljK.^^ 
mentioned  her  to  introduce  the  prediction  concerning  their  ill-fated  loves  (which  be  ' 

ottered  in  the  garden  of  the  Ursuline  convent  to  Annibal),  and  to  appeal  to  its  fu1fihiMiit.i.. 
'*  The  object  of  your  love,**  said  he,  "  has  been  torn  from  you  at  the  moment  of  poiiCMfcwi 
and  life  has  changed  its  complexion  at  the  moment  it  was  becoming  bright  with  hope  and  Joy.; 
Am  I  a  deceiver  now?**—**  You  are  a  fiend,"  said  Annibal.    **  You  rave  still,"  said  ScfaemolU 
**  No,  my  faculties  are  too  perfect ;  this  is  night ;  we  are  in  solitude ;  you  are  Lucifer,  and  Z 
am  your  prey.**—"  My  minister,  and  in  vain  have  you  sought  to  shun  me ;  though  yon  tak^ 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  I  must  follow  you.     Annibal,  never  can  I  leave  you  till  the 
for  which  I  am  doomed  to  follow  you  be  done  by  your  hand ;  the  chains  which  bind  a  spirit 
pain,  I  know  your  weak  human  hand  trembles  to  unlock.     I  should  plead  to  you  for  relief 
vain  ;  but  think  on  yourself— think  on  your  wanderings,  your  persecutions,  your  fear-fpent 
spectre-ridden  life.     The  hand  that  dissolves  my  chain  shall  alsp  dissolve  that  which  bfnds, 
unnatural  union,  a  human  and  a  departed  spirit.    Free  me  from  jeopardy,  and  you  free  yonnet 
from  me ;  resist,  and  you  drag  about  with  you  a  restless  wanderer,  whose  shadow  shall  darki 
you  at  noon,  and  whose  feet  shall  be  planted  by  your  midnight  bed.**    Annibal  was 
**  What  signifies  thai  waving  of  your  hand?— can  it  reverse  the  laws  of  the  nether  worlds 
You  have  resisted  them,  and  what  arc  you  now  ?— a  fugitive,  an  exile,  a  dependent,  the  oui 
cast  of  your  family ;  the  imprecations  of  your  father  pursue  you  ;  you  are  blasted  in  hope,  an£ 
love,  and  fortune.     What  are  you  now?" — "  I  am  innocent  r*  said  Annibal.     "Yes,**  said 
tempter,  "if  to  resist  the  laws  of  destiny  be  innocent. ** 

Their  conference  continued  all  night.   It  appeared  (rom  several  passages  of  it,  that  since 
first  visits  to  the  convent  where  Ildefonsa  resided,  he  had  been  incessantly  haunted  by 
moli  in  his  usual  and  undisguised  form ;  he  met  him  near  the  convent — he  crossed  him 
his  evening  wanderings— he  even  appeared  in  his  chamber  at  the  bouse  where  he 
upbraiding  him  with  his  wayward  and  foolish  flight  firom  what  it  was  equally  impossible 
avoid  or  destroy— ever  nuiddening  him  with  the  suggestion  of  that  subject,  so  dark  and  horriUe. 


IT 
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which  had  been  the  topic  of  their  oonfereDoet  in  tlie  prison- chamber  at  Mnralto.  Annlbal'a 
dejection  (visible  both  to  Ildefonsa  and  Filippo)  had  kept  pace  with  his  gloomy  acquiescence 
in  the  belief  of  an  influence  exerted  over  him,  with  which  to  contend  was  alike  impossible  and 
impious.  This  dejection  he  had  eminently  betrayed  in  his  last  conference  with  Ildefonsa  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  when  he  repeated  to  her  a  prediction  with  which  his  shadowy  tor- 
mentor had  menaced  him  but  an  hour  before.  He  had  also  betrayed  it  when  Ildefonsa  pressed 
him  to  wander  into  the  forest ;  for  in  the  forest  he  had  beheld  his  persecutor,  and  in  the 

-  forest  he  had  again  been  tempted  to  that  crime,  whose  imaginary  burden  sat  so  heavy  on  his 

-  «oul.  All  ^  the  predictions  of  evil  were  now  verifled,  and  the  objects  whose  presence  had  sua- 
pended  the  powers  of  his  mind,  from  dwelling  on  the  subject  perpetually  obtruded  on  it,  were 
1I0W  removed.  He  had  no  longer  any  powers  of  resistance  or  disbelief ;  he  saw  before  him  a 
being,  who,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  had  a  power  and  commission  not  to  be  disobeyed. 
Poison  could  not  suspend  his  existence,  nor  distance  of  space  his  agency.  His  tale,  to  a  super- 
atitious  mind,  enfeebled  by  recent  calamity,  was  irresistibly  imposing ;  and  his  injunctioni^ 
horrible  as  they  were  to  nature,  were  justified  by  his  tale. 

Annibal's  mind  was,  indeed,  naturally  strong  and  sluggish  in  his  operations ;  but  its  strength 

'Was  misapplied ;  it  pursued  visionry  and  falsehood  with  the  conscientious  energy  of  truth  .> 

and  when  it  bad  found  it,  embraced  and  adhered  to  it  with  a  vigorous  tenacity  that  might 

hav«  honoured  virtue.    Thus  he  was  betrayed  by  his  very  virtues.     The  stern  activity  of  his 

^tellect  had  only  been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  dangerous  principles,  and  his  unbending 

firmness  of  heart  only  ensured  that  the  blow  he  struck  would  be  unerring,  whether  its  impulse 

vraa  derived  from  vice  or  from  virtue.     Such  was  Annibal  in  his  best  hours  ;  but  now  eB« 

^eebled  by  bodily  suffering,  distracted  by  mental  pain,  his  superstition  aggravated  by  his  con- 

science,  arid  his  primitive  and  intimate  bias  of  mind  confirmed  'by  external  impressions,  suoh 

'  ^  the  soberest  intellects  could  hardly  oppose,  he  yielded  without  resistance  of  reason,  but  not 

'**'ithout  struggles  of  passion,  potent  and  terrible.     The  last  convulsions  of  the  human  mind, 

'^bo  dissolution  of  the  moral  principle  ;  the  utter  abdication  of  the  influence  of  reason,  while 

her  power  is  retained  only  to  abuse  it ;  the  frightful  misrule  of  passion,  assumed  as  a  principle, 

^i^d  exalted  into  a  virtue,  this  it  cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit,  and,  if  expected,  it  is  not 

|H>«iibie.     Those  dreadful  revolutions  of  the  mental  system  oftener  occur  in  silence — rarely 

"^^press  themselves  by  groans  or  gestures;  and  if  they  ever  employ  words,  they  are  only 

Exclamations  and  inarticulate  cries  of  passion,  such  as  nothing  but  reality  can  faithfully  re- 

Pi*esent ;  and  if  really  represented,  would  be  fled  from  in  horror. 

The  unhappy  young  man  yielded  !     But  when  he  had  yielded,  he  exclaimed  in  agony,  *'  If 

"^here  were  but  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  human  nature  for  mine— if  there  were  but  another 

^^man  being  like  me  beset,  and  like  me,  lost,  I  would  not  utter  a  murmur  !*' — **  There  is,  "said 

^hemoli.     *'  It  is  impossible  1"  said  his  victim.  "  I  will  produce  him  to  you,'*  said  SchemolL 

'**  Jt  it  impossible  1"  repeated  Annibal.    **  He  is  your  brother  T  said  Schemoli 

A  long  pause  succeeded  this  tremendous  disclosure,  during  which  Annibal's  mind,  traversing 
Uie  distant  and  connecting  the  remote,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  a  meeting  with  his 
'brother  might  have  long  ago  supplied.  He  rose  from  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  been  tossing 
^t^  agony.  "  Who,  then,  are  you  ?  Answer ;  while  I  have  brenih  to  ask  you — answer ;  who 
^Te  you  ?" — "  I  am  the  stranger  of  the  vault !  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  prison-chamber  of 
lV[uralto  !'* — *'  And  my  brother  ?" — *'  His  course  has  been  parallel  with  yours,  and  its  termina- 
tion will  be  the  same."—"  Was  this  the  deed  to  which  he  was  fated  ?*'—**  It  was."~"  And  has 
%lle  consented  ?" — "  Let  himself  tell  you,"  said  Schemoli,  quitting  the  apartment. 

Annibal  did  not  seek  to  employ  the  interval  of  his  absence  in  recollection,  for  he  was  now 
in  a  state  of  mind  in  which  reflection  was  impossible  and  solitude-insupportable.  Had  Ippolito 
been  disclosed  to  him  in  a  blaze  of  lightning,' or  been  dashed  at  his  feet  by  a  whirlwind,  it  would 
Scarce  have  drawn  from  him  an  exclamation.  In  a  few  moments  Schemoli  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Ippolito.  It  was  Ippolito ;  but  what  a  change !  Annibal,  who  had  beheld  him  but 
Q  little  before  he  set  out  for  Naples,  in  the  richest  glow  of  beauty  and  flush  of  enjoyment,  now 
beheld  him  a  skeleton,  meagre,  keen,  and  fiery,  the  very  image  of  spirit  wasting  and  preying 
on  the  ruins  of  matter.  Grey  hairs  were  profusely  scattered  amid  his  bright  locks,  and  a 
wild,  restless  fire  wandered  in  his  sunk  eye.  They  looked  at  each  other  without  speaking  for 
some  time;  but  Schemoli,  perceiving  the  dawn  breaking  through  the  narrow  windows^  hastily 
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dowd  them,  leoiired  the  door,  trimmed  tho  Ump^  and  retired,  aftmr  havfng  ttcloded  mry 
gleam  of  daylight  * 

The  two  hrothen  were  left  alone.  There  were  no  itarti  of  paailoa,  no  lallief  of  tni|ie 
violence ;  they  were  heyond  them  now.  No  two  men  of  thig  world,  sitting  down  to  oonfir  m 
their  joint  busineai,  in  the  cold  terma  of  life,  ever  diicuiied  it  more  dispanlonaialy.  Tbfy 
now  discovered  what  might  have  been  diacovered  long  before ;  that,  under  diflRM«nt  foiai  nd 
trains  of  suggestion,  they  had  been  led  by  the  same  hand  and  to  the  same  point ;  hot  ihii 
discovery  suggested  no  fear  or  hope  of  deception ;  the  single  exertion  of  raoh  powoi  9- 
peared  beyond  the  reach  of  man ;  united,  therefore,  it  was  an  evidence  that  the  being  iko 
exerted  them  could  not  be  human. 

Ippolito  repeated  to  his  brother  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  to  hun  itaas  ^ 

quitting  Naples ^'^  On  the  day,"  said  he,   "that  I  was  visited  by  the  stranger,  asllaf® 

called  him,  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  at  Puzzoli,  an  earthquake  shattered  to  atoM  ^ 
tower  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  liberated  me.  At  that  time  I  would  have  leaped  iila  flr0« 
water,  earth,  to  have  escaped  from  him.  I  am  not  so  weak  now  as  to  believe  that  wml^ 
elements  can  protect  me  from  him.  I  sprung  out  upon  a  mole  which  extended  tnm  Cl>' 
island  rock  upon  which  the  prison  stood ;  half  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  town  wtff^ 
crowded  on  it,  embarking  in  vessels,  barges,  anything  that  would  bear  them  from  the  lan^  ^ 
leaped  on  board  the  first  I  saw ;  it  was  a  small  trading  vessel  bound  to  Sicily,  The  stapa  ^ 
a  fugitive,  and  the  looks  of  a  naadmao,  were  no  wonder  and  no  disqualification  in  that  hoar  ^ 
distraction.  I  had  money,  too,  as  I  since  found,  for  I  scattered  it  last  night  among  a  gnmp  ^ 
pilgrims  who  were  going  to  beg  absolution  ibr  one  of  their  body  who  had  oommittMl 
murder.  As  I  sprung  on  the  deck,  the  last  words  of  the  stranger  rung  in  my  ears^ 
yourself  under  a  mountain,  and  it  shall  roll  back  from  you  !  rush  to  the  ocean,  and  it 
throw  you  on  the  shore  again  1  plunge  into  the  grave,  and  the  grave  shall  break  up  and 
you  to  your  fate  1*— We  stood  out  to  sea.  I  paced  the  deck  all  night ;  I  knew  not  the 
which  the  seamen  knew ;  I  saw  them  pale  and  shivering,  and  asked  them  what  they  ftiai^  "^ 
since  they  bad  left  the  enemy  behind,  and  forgot  their  answer,  if  they  did  answer  me.  As  ^ 
stood  among  them  a  ball  of  fire  settled  on  the  stem,  where  it  glowed  blue,  and  red^  and  whit^^-^* 
and  then  gliding  down  the  decks  disappeared,  without  singeing  a  rope.  Tho  sailors 
their  heads  ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  dark  and  stilL  It  was  now  night,  but  we  could 
tinctly  hear  the  cries  of  destruction  from  the  shore ;  they  could,  they  said,  and  many  ^ 

distracted  soul  on  board  echoed  the  imaginary  wail  of  father,  and  wife,  and  child.     I  hea.    "^ 
but  one  voice — it  was  that  which  spake  to  us  just  now. 

'*  The  wind  fell — we  became  quite  becalmed.    A  luminous  sheet  spread  over  the  surCsce       J^' 
the  sea,  whose  particles  looked  solid  and  distinct,  and  sparkling  like  stara     A  rope  let  into  t  -^f® 
waters  was  drawn  up  dripping  with  liquid  fire.    The  passengers,  bending  over  the  sides,  s^^V* 
they  saw  strange  things  in  the  deep-^wrecks  of  ships  long  lost,  and  shapes  of  others  tl^^  *^ 
were  to  be,  and  forms  that  lay  like  dead  men  at  the  bottom,  and  others  that  beckoned  toth^^^^ 
with  blue  swollen  fingers,  and  called  on  them  in  voices  like  the  roaring  of  waters.     I  iuuk  i^*"* 
also,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  recesses  of  the  vault,  the  damned  flitting  of  its  impy  fornix  aa^^ 
the  bloody  heaving  breast,  and  the  eternal  dagger.     I  could  look  no  more.     There  csiBe         ^ 
sound  upon  the  waters,  not  like  thunder,  for  it  was  more  terrible ;  it  seemed  as  if  its  fisr 
alone  rent  the  mast  and  sails,  for  they  fluttered  around  us  in  fragments.     The  vessel  fle 
before  it  like  a  gossamer  upon  a  summer  breeze.     It  stopped-^the  ocean  tossed  and  henvi^  ^ 
and  its  whole  bottom  came  surging  up  with  tides  of  sand,  and  surf,  and  wreck :  and  bodi.  ^^ 
that  had  lain  there  rooted  in  the  bed  of  ages — things  that  dreamt  of  rest  till  doomsday,  th^^^ 
rose  whirling  above  us,  mixing  vrith  the  strife  of  upper  air  a  chaos  of  elementary  wrath  ai^^^ 
ruin,  then  pouring  down  deluged  us  with  tides  of  solid  fire,  and  melted  stones,  and  boihtf^^ 
sand,  and  sulphurous  rain.     The  vessel,  half  on  fire,  half  buried  in  the  water,  staved  into        ' 
thousand  fragments — on  those  fragments  the  shrieking  crew,  dashing  themselves,  tried  to  reaC?' 
the  shore,  which  was  not  two  miles  distant.     I  was  the  only  one  which  reached  it  alive— 'fa^'^^ 
was  careful  for  none  but  me— the  world  was  not  to  lose  its  spectacle  and  its  scourge.     I  w^^ 
thrown  on  a  bare  solitary  point  of  shore,  about  half  a  milo  from  Puzzoli.     The  stranger  w^ 
standing  there ;  lightning  hissed  around  his  head,  and  the  ocean  burst  at^  his  feet ;  neltb^'* 
could  hurt  us*    I  fell,  spent  and  breathless^  at  his  feet,  and  he  said  to  me,  *  Rush  to  tb^ 
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ocean,  and  it  shall  throw  you  back  on  the  ihore  agmin.*  From  that  hour  I  became  his;  he 
Jed  me  to  this  desert  hut,  where  I  have  passed  two  days  without  food*  or  sleep,  or  prayer. 

I  drink  abundantly ;  my  dreams  are  terrible ;  they  last  ail  day  i  but  reality  will  banish  thm. 
Ko  waking  can  be  so  foarful  as  this  sleep :  oiBe  eyes  are  open,  but  ny  sool  is  in  «  tmaoe  of 
keavy  restlessness^  of  oonscious  suspension,  in  which  it  is  nndisturbed  by  hwiMA  thongfat  i  to 
which  even  the  human  voice  is  an  AlarBs." 

Here  Schemoli  interrupted  their  conference. '  He  came  to  prescribe  the  mode  and  hna 
«f  the  deed  thoy  no  longer  shrunk  to  hear  named ;  he  unfolded  his  plan,  arranged  every  part 
iritk  cold  and  dreadful  precision,  without  either  weakness  or  sanguinary  Tanntingi  he 
^bbatod  what  was  important,  and  he  adjusted  what  was  subordinate.  He  was  no  laigtr 
apposed  or  interrupted.  In  consequence  of  his  plan,  it  was  settled  that  Ippdito  sboukl  go 
§K  that  day  to  Naples,  and  that  Annibal  should  depart  to  the  seat  of  the  transaction.  They 
«ren  to  meet  at  night. 

They  were  now  rising  to  depart,  when  Ippolifco,  in  whose  heart  the  yearnings  of  nature 
lingered,  turned  apd  looked  on  his  brother.  Annibal  extendud  his  arms,  Ippolito  sank  into 
tton,  and  they  wept  on  each  othcr*s  necks,  and  kissed  each  other ;  their  last  fraternal,  their 
last  human  tears,  feU  on  each  other's  dry  wasted  checks.  But  tht^y  knew  their  task,  and 
flnnte  away  the  warm  drops,  and  set  their  teeth,  and  drew  their  breath  hard,  and  tried  to 
Iwlie  God's  work,  and  look  like  villains.  They  turned  for  relief  to  Schemoli,  nnd  met  amase- 
It— He  was  on  his  knees,  in  agony  of  prayer ;  the  sweat  drops  stood  on  his  brow  ;  his  body 
wound  into  the  dust  I  Thoy  gazed  witliout  comment,  for  thoy  were  deprived  now  nearly 
^sll  power  of  wonder,  or  any  of  further  fear 

Had  they  not,  the  attitude  of  Schemoli  would  have  inspired  even  fear.    To  see  LuoUer 

•Vroonded  by  vivid  lightnings,  is  less  shocking  to  the  imagination  than  to  see  him  in  the 

firb  of  an  anj^cl  of  light     They  separated,  and  found  horses  prepared  to  convey  them  to 

Ni^es,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Muralto. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

"  Hie  quM  dams  amor  cmdell  tab*  peredit,  ^ 

Socreti  coUnt  callca.  et  myrtea  oircum, 
SyUa  tegit ;  curas  non  ipii&  in  morte  relinquunt"'-ViROiL,  Mn,  tI.  419. 

"  Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear. 
So  called  from  lovera  that  Inhabit  there. 
The  aoula  whom  that  unbHspy  flame  iavadei* 
In  lecrot  solitude  and  myrtle  shades. 
Make  endless  moans,  sad,  ptninfr  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  unextinfuish'd  fire.*'— Dhyden- 

*^LiTO  arrived  i»  Naples  about  dusk.  To  the  servants  at  the  palace,  who  hardly  knew 
***fti,  he  addressed  neither  question  nor  order.  He  hastened  to  his  apartment,  around  which 
'^^  looked  vacantly  for  some  time,  and  sadly  on  the  bed ;  he  then  rushed  Into  the  garden, 
"'^erc  Cyprinn  now  spent  almost  oil  his  time  in  n  little  hermitage,  where  he  was  entirely 
'^^ctipicd  by  devotion.  He  saw  Ippolito  approach,  and  shrieking  with  the  wildest  voice  of  joy, 
*^aincd  rivcttcd  to  the  spot.  IppoHto  entered  the  hermitage ;  Cyprian  ^  flung  his  arms 
^ix>und  him,  bat  the  next  moment  started  fi'om  him,  and  gazed  on  him  in  silenco.  **  Do  you 
*^Uddor  at  the  sight  of  me  too  ?**  said  Ippolito.  '*  It  is  his  voico— 'It  is  his  voice  V*  said 
Cyprinn  ;  "  but  for  that  I  could  not  have  known  you.**—"  You  have  scarce  seen  yet  how  much 
'  ^m  changed :  you  have  not  scon  my  heart.**—**  Oh  1  where  have  you  been,  and  why  have 
y^U  tarried  so  long?" — *•  I  know  not  where  I  have  bee^:  never  f^m  Naples  in  thought. 
"Ut  you,  Cyprinn — gracious  heaven  I  where  have  yon  born,  mea.^ring  your  grave  ?  Is  it 
^^ia  dim  rising  moon  that  deceives  me?  You  look  as  pale  as  the  dead ;  yon  nro  wasted  to  a 
•Hiidow  !*' — *«  Am  I  ?  I  believe  I  am  :  I  am  spent  and  worn  watching  for  you  ;  I  am  very 
*'':  my  eyes  arc  almost  wept  away.**—**  And  why  arc  yon  in  this  cold  vault-liko  hut?**— 
*  *Tis  my  only  abode,  Ippolito-^'tis  a  structure  I  raised  In  memory  of  one  you  have  perhaps 
'^fgottcn,  but  who  never  forgot  you.  Hero  I  have  passed  my  days  and  nights,  thinking  on 
5'^u,  and  praying  for  her.** — **  And  this  little  mound  with  the  cross  on  it  Is  her  grave  ?*»—««  It 
^^  and  this  inscription  is  to  be  laid  on  It  when  her  remains  arc  brought  there.*'  Ippolito 
^^^  the  lines  by  the  light  of  the  noon. 
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TBI  iiracupnoN. 

**  In  early  youth  the  had  sensibnities  that  were  itrong,  and  an  imagination  that  was 
stronger.  Her  mind,  therefore,  fluttered  In  punnit  of  ideal  happineti,  and  ideal  happben 
wo  all  the  was  ever  doomed  to  know ;  for  she  loved^— she  loved  where  to  hope  was  nadnen 
yet  to  be  disappointed  was  to  be  lost  FVom  that  moment  lifo  was  darkened  by  a  ihtdp, 
which  the  gleams  of  passion's  wild  and  wayward  joy  sometimes  chequered,  never  dispelled. 
She  lat  down  in  lone  and  unsuspected  misery,  and  wooed  a  dream  for  comfort.  But  there  is 
a  place  where  the  wailings  of  sorrow  cease,  and  even  the  pulse  of  passion  is  cold  and  stiff; 
there  the  foot  of  mortal  pilgrimage  turns  in  hope;  there  the  world-weary  spirit  reachef  lAd 
rests ;  there  she  rests  at  Inst  with  her  beIoved,her  heart  moulders  near  him  for  whose  Isfe  it 
was  broken ;  her  lip  wastes  near  his  for  which  it  withered  with  pining.  There  she  reilf  rt 
last  with  her  beloved,  and  none  can  now  divide,  and  none  will  now  condemn  her.  Let  tlMie 
who  would  arraign  her  errors  think  upon  her  suflferings  :  those  who  can  weep  for  her  laftr- 
ings  will  feel  they  were  repaid  by  her  end." 

"  It  is  sad,**  said  Ippolito ;  **  but  I  have  no  time  for  sickly  sorrow  now ;  I  came  here  oslj 
to  depart ;  I  must  b^one  this  hour." — **  Begone !  where,  wherefore,  where  is  it  you  wtit 
begone  ?**  said  Cyprian.  **  I  know  not  whither ;  into  some  country  dark  and  unknof%  iirto 
some  land  that  is  very  far  off;  but  still  I  know  not  yet  where  I  go."— ^  Oh,  why  if  tMi? 
Oh,  my  heart  sickens  to  hear  you  r* — **  I  have  done  a  thing  against  which  the  lain  «s 
strongly  armed;  the  world  frowns  upon  me,  fortune  has  nothing  good  for  me;  I  nut 
begone  to-night." — **  Oh  God!  what  is  this  that  comes  in  clouds  and  darkness?  let  lie  fee 
It,  let  me  but  see  it  What  can  you  have  been  tempted  to  that  can  expose  you  to  danger  ?  The 
laws  in  this  country  are  not  so  rigid  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  What  is  it  you  have  dose r 
«— >*'  What  is  that  which  chases  a  man  from  his  country,  which  marks  him  with  horror  sea 

reprobation  wherever  he  is  followed  and  discovered,  which ^"— ^'  Oh,  I  cannot  td: 

horrid  thoughts  are  crowding  on  me  too  fast  to  utter;  but  if  it  be  all  I  fear,  the  hsUtf  <» 
society  are  but  too  favourable  to  such  offences :  you  need  not  fly  for  killing  your  enenij  is  a 
duel**.—'*  I  did  not  kill  him  in  a  duel,  he  was  no  enemy  of  mine;  in  cold-blobded nulevo- 
lence  I  butchered  one  who  had  never  ofTe  ded  me,  with  such  circumstances  of  horrid  lloMfidi 
cruelty,  that  nature  would  make  the  very  stones  of  the  hall  of  justice  cry  out  against  ns  if ' 
were  acquitted." 

Cyprian  fell  to  the  ground ;  Ippolito  approached  to  raise  htm.  *'  I  am  strong,  I  sm  w*0; 
I  am,  indeed."  He  struggled  to  say,  '*  This  is  but  folly,  nothing ;  let  us  begone  thisBwawit; 
I  am  strong  and  ready  to  go.** — "  You  are  strong !  Ah,  Cyprian,  I  knew  it  would  be  tbsf  f 
I  knew  I  was  a  cursed  wretch,  forsaken  by  nature  and  affection.  No,  you  cannot  go  with  oe, 
you  cannot  bear  me ;  those  sunk  eyes,  those  shaking  hands,  those  open  and  bloodless  1^ 
they  all  speak  your  natural,  your  virtuous  horror  of  me.  I  have  done  a  deed  that  poti** 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  human  sympathy ;  I  am  so  far  out,  that  even  yoo,  «** 
stand  last  and  longest  on  the  shore,  have  ceased  to  see  me  in  the  distance." 

**  Oh,  cruel,  cruel ! "  wept  Cyprian,  crawling  after  him  on  his  knees.  "  Oh !  if  yon  eoald  ^ 
know,  and  when  you  do  know,  as  shortly  you  must — I  not  follow  !  I  not  bear  you !  Shorn  w»^ 
hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  I  will  kiss  it,  if  you  will  not  drive  me  away ;  I  will  follow  yoa  ^ 
quiet  misery,  I  will  smile  on  you  as  in  our  days  of  innocence,  and  only  weep  when  you  areatrei^ 
I  will  wander  with  you,  beg  with  you,  famish  with  you." — *'  You  draw  every  picture  of  aiiftf7' 
you  will  wander,  you  will  famish  with  me  !  Am  I  so  very  lost?  is  there  no  one  bright  tfi^ 
or  atom  in  futurity  for  me  ?  must  we  be  thus  wretched  ?  " — **  Oh,  no,  no  I  **  said  CypdA 
eagerly ;  *'  there  is  a  hope  for  penitence  ;  there  are  gracious  and  humble  joys  unknown  t»^ 
proud  that  have  never  erred.  Let  us  go  hence  to  decent  indigence  and  retirement,  to  10^ 
place  remote  from  the  din  of  folly,  that  is  never  necessary  to  happiness,  and  always  unfiiMa'* 
able  to  virtue.  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  vallics  of  Switzerland  or  the  mountains  of  Spt^** 
Many  a  melancholy  pleasure  dawns  upon  me  in  our  hermit  haunt  of  penitence.  Confieresfl^ 
when  you  are  cheerful ;  the  sound  of  my  harp,  when  you  are  pensive ;  the  consdousnetf  * 
safety,  when  disposed  to  repine,  and  the  remembrance  of  error,  when  tempted  to  paiiio>* 
these  will  be  with  us  in  our  valley  of  sorrow,  and  who  that  has  these  can  be  dissatisfied  ?*-« 
'*  Is  it,  then,  possible  for  a  murderer  to  know  peace  ?  " — **  I  will  pray  for  your  peace,*  ^ 
Cyprian,  trembUngly,  ^**  But  is  it  possible  that  a  murderer  can  have  peace  ?  **  said  JppoM 
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rehemently.  "  All  things  are  possible  with  him  whom  we  have  to  do  with,**  answered 
Z^prian  fervently.  **  May  I,  indeed,  be  forgiven  ?  ** — **  If  the  penance  to  which  I  here  devote 
mwy  honr  of  my  remaining  life  can  procure  you  peace  or  pardon,  you  shall,**  said  Cyprian,, 
ftlliog  on  his  knees  and  liissing  the  crucifix  that  was  on  the  tomb.  **  Keep  your  vow,*'  said 
ppolito,  in  a  foarfiil  tone.  **  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  **— **  You  have  eased  my  soul  of  its 
iwden;  you  have  taught  me  there  is  pardon  for  a  murderer.  The  deed  is  not  yet 
kme ;  but  if  it  can  be  pardoned,  why  should  it  be  delayed  ?  *'— Oh  1  what  words  are  those  ? 
[>h,  plunge  not  your  soul  and  mine  in  wilful,  unresisted  ruin !  There  can  be  no  pardon  for 
n^meditated  guilt ;  there  is  no  mercy  for  the  presumptuous  offender,  who  offends  in  the  con» 
Menee  of  forgiveness,  and  converts  the  long  suffering  of  Heaven  into  the  minister  of  sin. 

IppoUto  was  gone.  He  had  spoken  peace  to  his  conscience  by  the  wikl  sophistry  of 
les|»ir,  and  drawn  from  the  abused  lips  of  purity  an  unintentional  -encouragement  1o  guilt, 
iiidi  pacified  by  this  wretched  device,  he  rushed  from  the  palace. 

Of  him  whom  he  left  behind,  no  more  was  heard  ;  Cyprian  was  beheld  no  more.  Affec- 
ion  had  no  more  to  contend  with,  nor  had  sorrow  any  further  power  of  suffering.  His  ezist- 
nSM  was  rendered  vain  by  the  frustration  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  had  been  devoted,  and 
ioir  which  alone  it  had  been  supported  ;  and  he  felt  how  dreadful  it  was  to  hope  no  more,  to 
I«VQ  in  life  no  further  worth  or  use,  aggravated  by  the  recollection  that  his  had  been  volun- 
^  choice :  his,  therefore,  was  merited  suffering. 

-  Annibal  was  conducted  by  Schemoli  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Muralto ;  he  was  led  into  a 
mt  and  supplied  with  refreshments,  and  pacified  with  the  promise  he  should  be  disturbed  by 
Mi-iiitniders.  To  all  this  he  listened  in  silence,  and  Schemoli  was  preparing  to  leave  him. 
'  Whither  are  you  going !  '*  said  Annibal.  *'  I  am  now  going  to  the  castle ;  I  shall  return  at 
light,  and  bring  your  brother  with  me ;  I  will  then  lead  you  both  to  the  very  apartment.**-* 
'  And  I  to  remain  alone  till  night?  '*—'*  You  must.*'— Impossible  1  I  dare  not  trust  myself;  do 
Mit  yea  trust  me.  I  shall  be  mad,  incapable  of  doing  the  work  that  is  fastened  on  me ;  faioa- 
icUifif  an3rthing,  even  of  mischief.  What !  to  be  six  hours  alone,  with  such  thoughts  aM- 
nine  t  you  are  mad  to  propose  it.** 

Sdiemoli  appeared  disconcerted ;  at  length  he  said,  *'  If  I  bring  y(5U  to  the  castle,  you 
Host  consent  to  remain  alone  and  silent  till  the  hour  arrives.** — "  Yes  ;  I  can  remain  alone 
mid  silent  in  the  castle,  for  the  sounds  of  life  will  bo  around  me ;  but  lead  me  not  to  any 
k|iirtment  I  have  before  been  accustomed  to ;  let  me  see  no  place  I  have  inhabited  whila  my 
Htti  was  light  and  innocent.  ** 

'  Sohemoli  led  him  to  the  castle  unobserved ;  such  was  its  extent,  and  so  many  parts  were^ 
tdnoos  and  uninhabitable,  that  this,  though  it  was  only  twilight,  was  no  matter  of  difliculty* 
Klia apartment  to  which  he  was  conducted  he  had  never  seen  before,  nor  did  he  examine  it 
'-m ;  he  paced  up  and  down,  listening  for  the  sound  of  steps  or  voices,  of  which  he  heard 
Hit  fiew  and  distant.  It  was  not  impossible  that,  had  he  devoted  even  this  interval  to  reflec-- 
te,  he  might  have  recalled  his  direful  resolution  ;  but  it  is  the  curse  of  a  desperate  state  of 
■dnd  to  consider  the  exclusion  of  reflection  as  a  species  of  duty  ;  and  his  resolution,  there- 
Ebif,  continued  unaltered,  because  unexamined. 

Night  approached ;  through  a  panel  in  the  door  he  saw  light  twinkling,  he  believed  it  wa9 
Sebemoli  approaching,  and  determined  to  meet  him  at  the  door,  not  to  be  called  and  chiddea' 
to  hh  task.  He  therefore  hastened  to  the  door,  without  perceiving  it  was  not  the  door  by 
lihieh  he  had  entered.  It  gave  way,  and  through  It  he  saw  a  suite  of  apartments,  in  the  last 
of  which  lights  were  burning.  With  an  impulse  for  which  he  did  not  seek  to  account  he 
filtered  them ;  all  was  still  and  deserted.  He  reached  the  last,^  and  paused  to  examine  the 
ttnmge  diversity  of  objects  it  contained.  It  was  furnished  even  with  modern  elegance,  but 
^•pelled  approach  by  an  oppressive  smell  of  medicines.  Silver  branches  sparkled  on  a  table- 
tf  Barbie,  on  which  stood  several  phials ;  beside  it  was  extended  on  a  sofa  a  lady  apparently^ 
ttisepb,  Annibal  advanced,  and  beheld  Erminia,  her  very  self,  as  he  first  beheld  her  in  the 
Nstore  of  the  secret  apartments.  The  sylvan  robe  of  green  velvet,  overspread  with  her 
Idqg  loose  tresses,  and  clasped  with  diamonds,  the  veil  of  gold  gauze  falling  over  her  face^ 
ivaehed  the  ground.  Her  sleep  was  uneasy,  she  moaned  often,  and  at  length  throwing  .aside 
ber  veil  with  a  quick  motion,  which  yet  did  not  awake  her,  she  disoovered  the  face  of 
Ddefonia! 
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Her  face  pretented  the  tame  strange  and  frightful  contrast  as  the  larDitnre  of-  her  VfutU 
nent ;  the  deep  fixed  colour  that  bamed  on  her  cheek  was  evidently  artificial,  while  tier  wn 
and  purple  lips  seemed  withering  in  the  parched  breath  they  exhaled ;  her  boMO^  decM 
with  pearl  and  shaded  with  ringlets,  was  displayed  with  a  .meretricious  exoeis,  yet  the  osld 
drops  that  trembled  on  her  forehead  seemed  forced  out  by  the  approaches  of  dissolntioo.    Al 
power  of  exclamation  was  denied  to  Annibal     He  felt  nothing  but  wonder,  saw  nothuif  bit 
witchery ;  the  presence  of  her  he  believed  lost,  her  solitary  pomp,  the  mixture  of  embUMif 
death  and  magnificence  that  surrounded  her^  had  she  slumbered  till  the  day  of  judgmeat,  ki 
oould  only  have  gazed  on  her.     But  after  a  few  inarticulate  murmurs  of  painftil  sletpite 
started,  and  awoke  and  beheld  him.     Even  then  he  could  not  speak  ;  he  knelt  beside  hsr,  ki 
grasped  her  hands,  he  gazed  earnestly  on  her  fece.    *'  I  could  not  die  till  I  saw  you,  n^  be- 
loved,** said  ndefonsa.     "Die!"  repeated  Annibal,  in  a  voice  which  cannot  be  deseribsi 
fldefonsa  pointed  to  one  of  the  vials,  and  sunk  back  on  the  sofa.     Annibal  reached  ft  ts  kar 
silently^her  face  was  convulsed— she  swallowed  it,  and  then  another.     "  Will  this,"  said  ikfl^ 
"give  me  breath  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  brought  here,  and  what  I  have  enfland?' 
Again  bor  speech  was  impeded.     *'  Oh,  no,  I  cannot ;  all  that  remains  of  life  is  soaroe  moit^ 
to  tell  bow  1  have  loved--how  dying,  I  love  you  still.     We  were  not  doomed  to  be  ktfff 
here ;  this  earth  has  no  good  things  for  us ;  the  storm  has  been  with  us,  but  its  roar  eoaMlr 
and  faintly  now,  and  where  I  am  hastening  it  shall  not  be  heard  any  more  for  ever.    OK  of 
love,  my  gentle  love,  distract  not  my  dying  hour  by  this  violence ;  rend  not  your  hair,  m 
gnash  your  teeth  thus ;  I  was  calm  till  you  came ;  it  is  an  hour  m  which  I  had  rather  thiakcf 
yon  than  behold  you.** 

Agmm  she  was  convulsed,  and  sunk  backward.  Annibal  supported  her  with  that  inHM 
of  silent  and  terrible  strength  which  seems  to  the  sufferer  himself  like  the  effect  ci  a  i|iiB» 
and  which  be  dare  not  breathe  lest  he  dissolve.  During  tho  remainder  of  the  night  riiefm 
sometimes  convulsed,  sometimes  quiet,  but  never  articulate  or  lucid ;  in  calm  dt»penUt9§Btif 
be  had  to  watch  the  slow  expiration  of  sense,  the  long,  severe  strife  of  nature  in  uiiiwiityi 
grasping  at  relief  fitfully,  and  again  relaxing  its  gnmp.  He  had  to  behold  her  die  iiithfifc 
relief,  and  without  discovery  of  her  murderer. 

In  her  struggles  he  thought  at  times  be  heard  her  name  his  father.  He  continued  tB-fgU^ 
on  the  corse  till  the  clock  struck  twelve ;  the  sound  smote  on  his  soul ;  be  caught  op  tbt 
taper  and  rushed  from  the  apartment.  In  his  own  he  found  Schemoli  and  IppolitSb .  thi 
brothers  communicated  not,  by  word,  by  groan,  by  look.  **It  is  the  hour,"  said  SobeBflUl 
**  all  is  still ;  I  will  dismiss  the  attendants."  He  departed;  he  was  absent  for  an  hour,  ddriif 
which  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  his  victims.  They  could  not  have  heard  each  other;  tkBtt 
was  a  storm,  a  storm  which  rocked  the  castle,  and  which  they  did  not  hear. 

Schemoli  returned ;  they  did  not  seer  his  altered  expression  till  his  motions  compelled  tkdr 
notice.  He  dashed  the  lamp  from  his  hand,  he  fell  at  their  feet,  he  wound  himself  round  tkdr 
knees,  pushed  back  their  drawn  swords,  and  then  bared  his  own  breast  to  them.  InseaAb 
to  everything  but  the  terrible  purpose  of  the  hour,  they  scarce  saw  him  at  their  feet  Sitt 
unable  to  speak,  he  gasped,  be  writhed,  he  howled,  he  pointed  to  the  apartment  to  whiekiM 
was  about  to  conduct  them,  till,  believing  they  were  abused  by  the  mows  and  grimaeeiof^ 
fiend,  they  broke  from  and  left  him  extended  on  the  floor.  His  pointing  hand  instrocted  tkaA 
too  well,  and  his  shadow  seemed  to  flit  before  them  to  the  very  door  of  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

" Ere  tfae  bat  hath  flown 

Hia  cloiateHd  flight,  «re  to  black  Heoate'ii  ftiinmona 
The  idaard-bom  bf«t1e  with  bis  drowsy  bum 
Hath  rang  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  Hoxie 
A  deed  of  dreadful  iiorc.**—SRAKsPBARi:. 

"  My  aenses  b1a«e<~my  last,  I  kiiow,  is  oome ; 

My  last  of  hours.    Tis  wondrous  horrid  !  now—  "—Lbs. 

On  that  night  it  was  observed  by  the  attendants  that  the  count  was  remarkably  agitated.  Bb 
confessor  had  been  twice  summoned  to  him.  On  his  quitting  him  for  the  last  time,  he  desired 
the  countess  to  attend  him ;  and  when  she  came  the  attendant,  as  usual,  quitted  the  tptf^ 
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nt  They  wtre  two  bourt  in  conferenee.  His  ipirita  were  usually  onlmcd  by  tbe  item 
vgy  of  hiB  wife,  and  by  the  ioflueuce  she  had  acquired  over  him  from  the  superior  strength 
bar  charaoter  i  but  on  this  night  her  influence  fiiiled*  and  after  two  hours  vainly  spent  in 
I  sophistry  of  guilt  and  palUatioi^  of  misery,  he  remained  gloomy  and  agitated.  **  Why  do 
I  walk  up  and  down  in  the  dark  comers  of  the  room,  listening  to  tbe  wind*  and  looking  on 
ir  shadow  ?  **  said  the  countess.  "  Sit  down  by  this  ruddy  fire  t  I  bave  trimmed  the  tapers, 
iarerything  Is  bright  and  cheerful "—**  Are  they,  indeed?**  said  tha  ctount.  *'  They  are. 
OM^  ait  OB  this  seat  beside  me,  and  be  calm."—**  No,  no ;  when  I  am  in  the  darkest  comers 
tha  room  I  know  the  worst.  I  can  look  upon  no  part  of  the  chamber  that  is  not  brighter 
m  that  I  am  in ;  but  when  I  sit  in  the  circle  of  the  light  I  dare  not  look  beyond  it ;  the 
idea  are  all  in  terrible  motion  beyond  the  very  edge  of  tbe  taper.** — **  Why  will  you  bend 
tt  mind  to  these  sickly  fancies  ?"—**  They  bend  my  mind  to  them. '*—*«  What  is  it  that 
(Messes  you  to-night?**—.*'  That  which  oppresses  me  every  night'*— <* There  is  something 
•anal  in  your  agitation  to-night ;  your  looks,  your  very  language  are  altered."*-** Are  they, 
M?  in  truth,  are  they?  Nay,  'tis  no  wonder;  man's  ordinary  frame  would  sink  under 
I  hundreth  part  of  what  I  daily  or  nightly  undergo ;  yet  my  strength  is  unimpaired.  Not  a 
ir  of  my  head  is  changed.  My  mind  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  power  of  suffering  into 
dl  and  its  faculty  of  suffering,  we  are  told,  is  immortal.  I  have  much  to  liarass  and  dlsturh 
I  of  present  and  imminent  fear.  How  do  I  know  what  danger  that  fugitive  may  be  pre- 
tiag  for  me  in  the  remotest  region  of  Italy  ?  or  hia  brother,  who  has  hurried  from  Naples, 
oaa  knows  whither  ?  " — **  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected ;  the  oonlessor  will  discover 
n,  be  sure,  and  then  we  will  have  nothing  further  to  ((sar." 

''Hare  I  not  perpetually  before  me  a  remembranoer,  a  living  remembrancer,  who  combines 
)  imagery  of  fancy  and  reality,  who  recalls  at  once  the  living  and  the  dead?  The  roof  of 
'  eastle  seems  to  shake  over  me  while  she  is  beneath  iL** 

**  And  was  it  not  your  own  fond  fantasy  to  deck  her  up  in  that  array  ?  Uke  a  child,  you 
i  from  a  mask  you  have  yourself  painted ;  but  whether  real  or  fimtastio*  your  fears  may 
Ma  to-night — she  has  sunk  into  a  sleep  from  which  she  will  probably  wake  no  more." — 
niat  have  you  done  ?" — **  That  which  must  be  done,  and  which,  therefore,  they  wbe  do 
mst  do  best  Would  you  bo  ruined  by  the  babbb'ng  waywardneaSk  the  whining  love  of  a 
Wm^**!  could  not  have  destroyed  her.** — **  Weak  and  inconsistent  1  what  would  you  have? 
I  tremble  in  danger,  and  you  pine  in  security.  What  woukl  you  havo  ?''<^**  Ask  me  not 
It  I  would  have — I  would  have  what  no  power  can  do  for  me — I  would  have  time  turned 
kvard*  and  deeds  undone— I  would  have  impossibilities-*!  would  have  peace,  aad  one 
kt  of  unbroken  sleep  I* — **  That  is  impossible."—**  I  do  not  want  to  be  told  so.  Secure'! 
saeiuity  is  like  tbe  fortress  of  a  giant— moated  round  with  blood }  it  is  like  the  tower  of 
Persian  tyrant«~a  pile  of  human  skulls.  I  am  become  a  wonder  to  myself.  1  could  net 
•  have  borne  to  think  what  I  now  mnst  bear  to  be.  In  the  6rst  stage  of  my  progress,  I 
r  bat  a  single  act  necessary  to  success.  I  revolted  from  its  first  view ;  but  habitual  oon- 
iplation,  and,  above  all,  the  facility  of  repenting  one  solitary  act  of  guilt,  bribed  me  to  its 
petratioQ.  Had  it  been  joined  in  the  remotest  bearing  with  another  crime— had  but 
tber  link  of  the  dark  chain  been  shadowed  in  my  mind*s  view,  I  had  never  been  guilty, 
k  it  is  the  policy  of  Satan.  I  had  scarce  dipped  in  blood  when  I  found  I  must  swim  in  it 
}ther  act  but  led  to  another ;  to  retain  what  I  had  acquired,  demanded  more  of  tbe  means 
t  acquired  it.  I  found  myself  tottering  on  a  point,  which  I  deemed  the  central  hold  of 
cess;  I  tried  to  rise,  and  found  myself  tottering  still.  I  look  book  now  on  a  length  of  crimes 
t  sear  the  sight — I  look  round,  and  feel  I  totter  still.  I  look  upward,  and  see  the  point  of 
sty  remoter  than  ever,  and  that  I  have  been  lost,  and  trebly  lost,  for  nothing  1  Where  will 
lend?*' — *' In  safety  and  eminence  at  last,"  .said  his  dauntless  wife;  **in  a  height  from 
leh  we  shall  look  down  on  envy  and  danger  alike,  and  feel  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  obtain." 
'  Safety  r*  said  Montorio,  growing  pale,  **  how  can  you  talk  of  safety,  and  bear  the  yelling 
he  blast  ?  Hark  I  how  it  bursts,  wild  and  horrible  !  the  casements  will  give  way  ;  and 
f  it  sinks  again,  and  wails  away  so  faint  and  distant.  Oh,  that  dolorous,  sobbing,  spent 
nd !  could  it  be  the  wind,  Zenobia?  What  if  it  were  ?"— "  For  shame  I  will  you  run  mad 
ming  to  the  wind? — will  you  conjure  the  innocent  elements  into  phantoms  of  fear? 
ten  I  it  is  gone  already— it  whistles  over  the  cottages  beneath  your  castle,  and  docs  not 
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j^ake  a  sleeper  there :  it  is  fallen  now— the  night  will  be  calm."—*'  Do  yoa  think  m^  gMd 
wife — do  you  indeed  think  lo  ?  I  pray  you  look  out  at  the  casement,  and  tell  me  the  ihtpe 
and  waftage  of  the  clouds,  and  whether  the  wrack  flies  swift,  and  where  the  winds  are  ehiriBg 
it." — **  Look  abroad  yourself;  you  are  near  the  casemept,  and  the  flitting  donds  wiD  amn 
you.*' — '*  Amuse  me  I  oh  !  if  you  knew  what  forms  are  riding  in  the  darkness  when  I  ventan 
to  look  out— ay,  flitting  across  the  casement  with  palpable  motion,  and  when  I  starts  ^*»^^^ 
from  the  ridgy  clouds,  but  not  like  them,  gliding  away — ^if  you  saw  this  !*'—>'*  Are  yMtte 
slave  of  such  fantastic  folly?  I  would  sooner  tear  mine  eyes  out  than  let  them  abws  07 
reason  thus.**-*"  If  my  eyes  were  torn  out,  I  should  see  them  still.** — **  Oh  I  these  si  thi 
dreams  of  fearful  solitude — the  very  whispers  of  the  place  and  season.  I  ihonldnBflld 
with  apprehension,  if  I  shut  myself  up  in  a  lone  tower,  and  listened  to  the  waiUngi  of  te 
wind.** — "  Ay,  *tis  the  wind  I  shrink  from.     Whenever  the  storm  howls  roond  my  ciitie,  I 

think  of  the  night  when ^hark !  hark !  how  loud  it  is  now  !    Just  such  was  the  somid,  ud 

such  was  the  season **— "  You  mistake,  it  was  at  the  close  of  autumn." — **  I  do  Mt 

mistake ;  it  is  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter,  and  autumn  with  me ;  I  hear  it  in  every  wind 
that  blows.*' 

"  Let  us  go  tben  to  Naples;  I  know  not  why  we  came  to  this  house  of  horrors;  let  ■§  99 to 
Naples.  I  will  go  with  you,  and  we  will  have  feasting  and  jollity.  In  the  tumult  of  kMtj 
you  will  forget  these  thoughts,  that  ride  your  fancy  like  the  hags  of  vision ;  you  shall  go  feHh 
and  enjoy  your  state  like  a  magnificent  noble,  and  all  shall  be  well.*'—*'  No,  I  cannot,  it  beieti 
me  there ;  and  how  can  I  trust  myself  amid  a  crowd,  who  dread  to  be  discovered  to  bjowb 
lackeys  ?  My  life  is  wasted  in  watching  a  secret.  When  I  was  last  in  Naples  they  dngpd 
me  to  some  assembly.  I  saw  it  there— ay,  you  may  gaze,  but  I  saw  it  plainly  as  I  see  yn 
now.  As  I  crossed  the  portico,  it  stood  opposed  to  me  for  a  full  minute,  and  looked  oa  W 
—looked  !  no,  no,  it  had  no  eyes  ;  but  stiU  it  seemed  as  if  it  saw  me,  and  I  saw  it**- "  Suv 
what  ?"— "  Do  you  not  know?** — **  No,  in  truth,  you  have  so  many  visions  and  fantirieii''-* 
**  Why,  then,  not  to  avoid  its  sight  again  could  I  utter  the  name. 

He  sat  down  sullenly,  and  remained  silent  for  some  time,  then  starting  up  again,  liitMd 
to  the  wind.  "  Did  you  not  tell  me,**  said  he,  reproachfully,  **  that  the  storm  had  ceaaed?"-* 
**  I  am  not  to  blame  if  the  elements  will  not  be  at  peace.*' — "  And  who  is  to  blame,**  said  iMi 
striding  up  and  down  gloomily,  "that  I  am  trembling  here  with  every  change  of  then?'itii 
destiny's,  not  mine.  If  I  were  a  conqueror,  a  ravager  of  the  earth  now,  I  should  lio  do*B 
in  peace ;  if  I  were  one  who  had  slept  after  the  carnage  of  thousands,  whose  bare  wofd  bii 
swept  off  more  in  one  day  than  all  the  petty  villains  of  earth  would  stab  darkling  ia  tlMir 
lives;  if  I  were  one  who  had  flung  infants  and  pregnant  mothers  in  the  fire,  and  rested ewy 
night  lapt  in  the  colours  of  victory,  and  stunned  by  the  thunder  of  my  drums ;  if  it  were  tluiif 
I  would  be  at  peace,  I  would  be  called  a  hero  by  the  world,  and  lie  down  at  last  lolled  liy  the 
acclamations  of  mankind.  Oh,  if  it  were  thus  !  Yes,  it  is  this  cursed  domestic  woMXtfd 
guilt  that  makes  cowards  of  us — ^the  deed  that  mbkes  the  hero  damns  the  man.  I  aa  M 
because  I  am  pent  up  in  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and  mark  myself  with  the  sign  of  the  croie;  the 
magic  chain  of  evil  is  the  fear.'* — "I  have  never  seen  you  so  wrought  by  fear  and  dimil- 
thought  as  this  night.**—"  *Tis  true ;  this  night  has  a  presage  with  it,  I  cannot,  camot— ' 
— "  Has  the  confessor  been  with  you?**—**  Twice.** — **  And  has  he  given  you  no  comfort, tf 
-he  is  wont  to  do?** — *-  Ay,  marvellous  comfort — solitary  penance  for  an  hour;  and  so  geo^ 
night,  Zenobia.  Zenobia,  do  you  pray  at  night?*' — "  I  do."—"  Indeed  I  and  fervently,  itvAff  . 
— "  Ay,  but  I  do  not  trust  to  prayer  alone." — "  What  do  you  mean?" — "  Look  here,"  •i*' 
the  countess,  and  withdrawing  her  vest,  showed  beneath  an  iron  band  that  encirded  htf 
waist,  and  was  closed  under  her  breast  by  a  spring,  whose  point  entered  it.** — "  Who  defiifA 
this  most  horrible  penance  ?**  said  her  husband. — "They  who  could  execute  it  could  ikB* 
devise  it.**— "The  infliction  is  most  sharp  and  agonizing,  but  the  consequences  are  Woiefc 
Hemove  that  dreadful   zone,    Zenobia;  the  corrosion  of  the  iron—" — **  Will  prodooee 

cancer;  I  know  it." — "And  the  consequence  must  then  be ** — "A  terrible  operatien;' 

have  sustained  it  already.  Eight  months  I  wore  it  on  the  other  side ;  it  terminated  as  y0* 
suggest.  I  submitted  to  the  operation  without  discovery  and  without  a  g^oan;  and  wbe^^ 
was  over,  I  removed  the  sharp  point  to  the  other  side." 

MoDtorio  smote  his  hands  together.    "  What  have    e  become  ?  what  have  we  made  otf' 
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.**  That  which  I  would  bear  this,  and  tenfold  this  to  he,  great  and  powerftil,  one  of 
at  on  the  earth.  Let  any  curse  he  mine,  but  that  of  high-bom,  high»thoughted 
the  habits  of  a  noble,  the  spirit  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  fortune  of  a  mendicant.  On 
it  view  of  life,  I  saw  but  one  thing  that  it  was  good  to  be ;  the  price  was  high,  and 
ion  difficult ;  but  since  it  is  accomplished,  I  will  not  afiVont  my  pride  by  thinking  I 
;  too  much.  I  am  the  possessor  of  rank  and  magnificence ;  all  that  is  seen  of  me  it 
splendid.  Let  the  world  be  deceived,  and  I  must  be  happy ;  yes,  I  am  happy.**— 
1  the  other  world  also  be  deceived  ?" — **  No ;  but  it  will  be  pacified,  if  our  priests  tell 
They  say  St  Peter's  keys  are  of  gold ;  I  have  one  of  iron  that  cannot  fuH.  If 
:an  avail,  what  can  be  so  powerful  as  that  T  voluntarily  do  ?**— "  I  know  of  but  one 
re  severe. **>-"  More  severe!  what  is  it?*' — **  That  I  must  undergo  to-night.*'— 
is  it  the  scourge,  or  iron  ? — **  No.** — "  Do  you  rend  your  fiesh  with  sackcloth?'*— 
*  What  can  it  be  ?*' — **  An  hour  of  solitude,*'  answered  Montorio,  turning  on  her 
dsage  of  a  fiend  in  woe. 

onntess  was  retiring.  **  Hold,"  said  he,  "  are  you  going,  already  going  ?  Am  I 
Does  he  make  me  undergo  this,  that  I  may  think  less  of  my  final  mansion  ?  I 
lar  it ;  no,  I  cannot  be  alone,  Zeoobia ;  send  the  confessor  to  me ;  I  will  confess  to 
expedient  which  we  adopted  to  pacify  Heaven,  and  avert  the  curse  from  our  house, 
t  confessed  that  yet,  I  have  never  told  it ;  perhaps  it  may  move  him  to  mitigate  my 
' — "  Perhaps  it  may;  he  shall  attend  you.'* 

etired,  and  the  confessor  was  again  summoned.  Their  conference  was  long,  and 
ith  singular  emotions.  In  the  progress  of  it,  the  count  avowed  that  secret  with 
had  fed  an  inward,  doubtful  hope  of  palliation  for  many  years.  The  monk  was 
the  chair  when  (in  the  posture  of  the  confessor)  he  received  it ;  he  started,  as  if  hi» 
imote  within  him.  In  a  voice,  whose  tones  were  convulsed  with  unknown  emo- 
lose  tones  were  audible  from  the  bare  strength  of  their  meaning,  almost  without  aid 
ation— he  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  confession.  His  penitent,  overpowered,  he 
how,  hesitated.  The  confessor  repeated  his  demand,  in  a  voice  not  human ;  the 
lin  faltered  it  out  with  mechanical  fear.  The  confessor  paused,  as  if  to  assure 
r  what  he  heard ;  the  seat  shook  under  him.  The  count  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
[s  cowl  had  fallen  over  it,  and  in  his  agitation  it  remained  untouched :  and  his  figure, 
k,  silent,  and  shaking  with  unuttered  thoughts,  was  more  like  the  phantom  of  a 
ream  than  the  living  and  actual  form  of  man.  At  length,  spuming  aside  his  chair, 
ind  was  rushmg  from  the  apartment.  "  Father,**  called  the  count,  "  you  have  not 
absolution.** — *"  Nor  ever  will,"  yelled  the  monk;  **nor  ever  shall  myself  seek  or 
**     He  was  gone. 

enitent,  long  accustomed  to  starts  of  passion  resembling  insanity  in  the  confessor, 
that  he  was  only  overcome  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  link  in  that  chain  of  crimes 
d  for  four  years  been  gradually  unfolded  to  his  view,  without  a  prospect  of  their  dark 
on.  Believing,  therefore,  that  the  event  of  this  conference  would  scarce  have  ended 
itigation  of  his  penance,  he  prepared  to  undergo  it,  mentally* resolving,  however,  that 
le  experience  of  some  moments  he  found  solitude  what  he  feared,  he  would  summon 
dants  to  the  antichamber,  and  at  least  hear  their  steps,  and  see  their  lights  through 
ces  of  the  door,  while  he  performed  the  task.  He  had  scarce  time  to  explore  the 
r  solitude. 

ssue  of  those  dark  hauntings  by  which  the  brothers  had  been  beset  so  long,  may 
>e  conjectured.  The  secret  crime,  so  often  suggested  to  them  by  visionary  temp- 
hey  now  proceeded,  under  the  influence  of  visionary  terror,  to  perpetrate.  The 
K>r  through  which  the  monk  had  rushed  to  deprecate  it,  in  vain,  was  still  open ; 
anced  through  the  passage  with  feelings  which  he  who  knows  human  feelings  will 
iquire  or  willingly  hear.  They  entered  the  apartment  of  their  victim ;  he  was  on 
IS,  in  that  agony  of  prayer  which  hears  no  sound  but  its  own  murmurs.  They 
led  unseen ;  they  dared  not  look  at  each  other :  but  so  intense  and  single  was  the 
that  at  the  same  moment  their  swords  met  in  their  father's  body.    He  expired  without 

Doiie  of  the  body  falling  on  the  ground  alarmed  the  attendants,  whose  habitual  vi^* 
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lance  was  easily  aroused.  They  rushed  in ;  there  was  no  outcry  of  inquiry  or  eonjeetar^ 
for  the  parricides  stood,  frozen  and  senseless,  still  grasping  their  red  dripping  weapons.  Thi 
body  was  raised  and  examined  ;  but  vvhen  they  discovered  it  was  stone  dead,  their  faeultiei 
were  restored,  a  wild  burst  of  inarticulate  horror  rung  through  the  apartment,  and  every  «|e 
applied  himself  to  a  different  purpose,  with  the  precipitation  of  sudden,  momentous  diicoveiy. 
The  murderers  were  secured,  unresisting  and  unconscious ;  every  tower  in  the  castle  bland 
with  lights,  and  resounded  with  hurrying  feet ;  the  alaruin  bell  rung  out,  quick.,  and  load,  aid 
terrible ;  the  sound  was  heard  at  Naples  the  livelong  night,  wafted  by  the  howlingt  of  the 
storm.  The  family,  whose  inquiries  were  only  answered  by  ghastly  silence,  roahed  to  tin 
count's  apartment.  The  daughters  threw  themselves  in  agony  upon  the  body ;  the  mm 
demanded  the  means  and  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  countess  stood  beside  the  eonci) 
to  which  the  corse  had  been  removed,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  robe. 

At  this  moment  of  distracted  questions  and  incoherent  answers,  a  number  of  thooffidaiiflf 
justice  arriving  from  Naples,  entered  the  castle,  and  without  disclosing  the  cause  of  their  appetf> 
ance,  required  that  the  criminals  should  be  delivered  into  their  custody.  This  was  perfonsed. 
The  family  had  often  turned,  in  the  midst  of  their  lamentations,  with  looks  of  appealiDgagOBf, 
to  the  brothers ;  but  their  voices  were  drowned  in  a  fresh  burst  of  woe,  and  they  could  oaLvk 
what  probably  had  been  asked  in  vain.  The  attendants,  however,  whose  grief  began  to  yieli  to 
wonder,  interrogated  the  criminals  repeatedly,  on  the  motive  andobjectof  the  dreadfnldefd 
they  hnd  done.  They  obtained  no  answer ;  the  unhappy  young  men  were  once  heard  to  sik 
for  a  lit!  b  water,  but  from  their  fixed  and  bloodshot  eyes,  their  ataring  hairs,  and  mute  ghiitfi- 
Bess,  it  was  rightly  conjectured  that  of  what  was  passing  around  them  they  beard  or  lattM 
nothing. 

In  about  an  hour  something  like  order  was  restored,  and  the  criminals,  of  whose  gail^  v 
obviou<:,  there  was  scarce  an  official  inquiry,  were  about  to  be  removed,  when  the  coafiBMir 
rushed  into  the  room.  The  attendants,  who  had  beheld  with  calmness  the  terrible  speet4iole 
of  a  violent  death,  faltered  and  shrunk  at  the  sight  of  him :  there  was  nothing  hiOMn  to 
which  he  might  be  compared,  nor  anything  beyond  or  below  it  that  could  be  imagiaed  like 
him.  He  flew  with  the  speed  of  a  demon  to  mischief ;  he  paused  as  if  he  saw  the  desolstitf 
of  the  world.  He  gazed  for  a  moment  around  him,  and  then  approaching  the  ofiofiii 
demanded  that  he  should  be  secured  by  them,  as  the  real  agent  of  the  crime  of  which  thiy 
were  appointed  to  take  cognizance.  The  supernatural  wUdnesvof  his  aspect,  contnsted  wiifc 
the  calmness  of  his  address,  stupified  the  officers.  They  listened,  to  be  assured  that  ft< 
sounds  they  heard  proceeded  from  the  object  before  them.  He  repeated  them  in  a  vei9< 
that  chilled  them ;  but  while  tremblingly  they  secured .  him.  they  almost  expected  ta  lt< 
the  fetters  with  which  they  bound  him  disappear,  or  his  whole  form  dissolved  into  vaoiiey< 
His  demand,  however,  was  incontrovertible ;  no  one  had  accused,  no  one  even  had  meatioiiei 
him ;  his  surrender  was  voluntary,  and  no  one  inquired  its  reason. 

The  family  now  separated  with  the  dumb  solemnity  that  attends  events  too  great  fo  OHP 
plaint.  A  few  attendants,  renewing  the  half-extinguished  lights,  prepared  to  wateh  bf  t^ 
body  of  their  lord,  over  which  was  extended  a  black  pall ;  and  the  carriages  in  which  4lb 
officials  had  travelled  conveyed  them  and  their  prisoners  away  abopt  daylight. 

The  crime  of  the  night,  in  all  its  circumstances,  was  so  new  and  horrible,  that  efca  # 
ministers  of  justice,  grown  old  in  the  history  of  human  depravity,  felt  amazed  aqd  outraged:^ 
the  event.  Their  attention  was  fixed  strongly  on  the  prisoners,  as  hunters  would  gaxe  oit)! 
motions  of  a  monster,  such  as  their  search  had  never  before  discovered.  The  brother!  wd 
totally  silent,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Naples  were  found  to  be  plunged  in  a  sleep  lo  deep  If 
heavy,  that  they  were  lifted  out^^of  the  carriage  by  the  attendants  (who  shuddered  to  tWM 
them)  without  awaking.  Schemoli  kept  his  head  enveloped  in  his  cowl,  through  whidi  k 
heart-drawn  groans  were  every  moment  audible.  On  alighting  from  the  carriage  bis  fiuse  91 
involuntarily  uncovered,  and  his  eyes  for  a  moment  feU  on  the  young  men ;  and  kr  tb 
moment  the  expression  of  his^isage  was  such  that  the  attendants  scarce  thought  theBScI* 
safe  till  it  was  concealed  again.  In  consideration  of  their  rank,  they  were  allotted  apartawslsi 
the  Castle  of  St  Elmo,  where) Schemoli  immediately  demanded  implements  for  writing  ttfH 
portion  of  bread  and  water,  and  undisturbed  solitude  for  thirty-six  hours. 

To  this  the  officials,  after  examining  the  aartment,  and  removing  from  it  every  iqipls^^ 
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«f  Biichio(  oooMiited.  He  alio  demanded  that  no  jodfoial  stapa  abould  be  takao  egateii  llw 
priBoners  till  a  document,  which  be  was  preparing,  was  ready  to  be  snboiitted  to  the  priadpii 
Joititiary  of  Naples.  With  regard  to  this,  he  was  informed  that  of  a  oase  eo  mjraterioue  and 
estiaordinary,  no  cognizance  would  probably  be  taken  till  a  mueh  more  remote  peried,  as  the  pn^ 
MM  of  inquiry  and  examination  which  would  be  instituted,  oould  not  be  too  minote  or  delibente* 
h  ooDsequence,  however,  of  the  intimations  of  the  prisoner  6chemoli,'oo  the  third  night  after 
Ui  arrival  at  the  Castle  of  St  Elmo,  the  grand  justiciaries  of  Naples,  with  some  of  its  meat 
diitloguished  public  characters,  at  midnight  assembled  in  a  subterranean  apartsMBt  of  the 
<iitle*  A  double  guard  was  planted  on  ever}*  avenue  of  the  building,  and  the  secNtarjr 
adnnciog  to  the  foot  of  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  black,  while  an  assistant  on  eaeh 
Mdebeld  a  torch,  produced  and  read  before  the  assembly  a  manuscript,  given  him  a  few  hmm 
Mre  by  tbe  monk  Schemoli,  which  he  had  written  in  his  prison. 

m  0 

CHAPTER   V. 

^LiT  those  who  blame  the  extravagance  of  my  passions  think  I  was  a  lover;  let  those  who 
nock  my  abused  crodulity  reflect  I  was  a  jealous  lover';  let  those  who  execrate  the  horrors  of 
ttjr  revenge  remember  I  was  an  Italian. 

"  I  am  Orazio,  Count  of  Montorio,  so  long  believed  dead,  and  who  rises  from  imaginary 
diath  only  to  bewail  that  it  is  not  real.  I  am  Orazio,  Couot  of  .Montorio ;  this  is  no  device 
tf  Imposture ;  I  have  living  witnesses  and  incontestibie  proofs.  I  have  witnesses  that  can 
prere  my  identity,  and  a  tale  that  must--!  desire  not  to  anticipate  my  narrative  by  a  display 
if  my  character,  it  will  be  sufficiently  unfolded  by  its  progress,  nor  would  I  conceal  its  mo»t 
M  and  inward  foldings  from  the  eye.  I  have  other  purpose  than  my  own  vindication  in 
tUi  Dsrrativc. 

"  Of  a  large  family,  my  brother,  the  late  count,  and  I,  alone  arrived  at  the  age  of  mao- 
bood. 

"  My  heart  had  originally  a  capacity  of  affection  beyond  most  human  hearts.  I  loved  htm 
vitfa  a  love  *'  passing  that  of  women  ;*'  I  was  alternately  to  him  a  father  and  a  chUd,  an 
ihMDer  and  a  monitor.  My  purse  he  might  have  exhausted,  my  name  he  might  have  dia- 
fnoed ;  but  my  heart 

"  He  was  weak  and  vicious ;  I  knew  it  well.  It  was  the  curse  of  my  character  to  lovci  not 
ftrtiie  perception  or  sake  of  worth  in  tbe  object,  but  to  gratify  the  wild  exuberance  of  my 
«vii  feelings.  My  heart  was  like  a  mine,  that  poured  out  its  irresistible  pregnancy  of  wealth 
ifctke  feet  of  surrounding  peasants,  which  enriched  the  worthless  and  exalted  the  base,  whoso 
^dmppy  fertility  was  without  discrimination  and  without  gratitude. 

**  1  had  procured  my  brother  a  military  commission  of  high  rank,  which  his  irregularities 
loon  compelled  him  to  resign.  Still  I  defended  and  upheld  him,  and  gave  to  his  retreat  an 
^  of  angry  dignity  instead  of  disgrace.  I  was  revolving  some  other  plan  for  his  advancement* 
ttd  in  order  to  pursue  it,  had  removed  to  Naples,  where  I  saw  her  whose  name  I  cannot,  on 
the  verge  of  death,  write  with  a  firm  hand,  Erminia  di  AmoldL  I  loved,  as  few  men  had 
*ver  loved,  without  knowledge  of  the  passion,  without  knowledge  of  the  sex.  Of  love  or  of 
fttrriage  I  had  never  oven  thought  before ;  and  now,  as  usual,  my  first  thought  was  resolution. 
I  iddressed  her  without  any  gentleness  of  approach,  any  arts  of  insinuation.  I  persecuted  her 
■Itbout  any  gradation  of  advance,  any  intervals  of  deliberation.  If  she  had  even  loved  mc,  I 
Mt  her  no  time  for  its  avowal,  almost  for  its  consciousness.  I  poured  out  my  passion  before 
Wrwith  a  violence  that  affrighted  her;  and  when  she  was  terrified  into  silence  I  mistook  it 
k  aaent.  Her  gentle  reluctance,  her  timid  distress,  her  silent  dismay,  nay,  her  tears  and 
^goish,  I  heeded  as  much  as  the  hunter  pursuing  his  prey  would  hoed  the  lily  that  he  crushes 
I  his  speed. 

**  My  impetuosity,  my  rank,  my  wealth,  my  munificence,  bore  down  all  obstruction.  I  led, 
dragged  Erminia  to  the  altar,  where,  amid  the  solemnity,  she  fainted  in  my  arms.  After 
me  time  I  brought  her  to  my  castle,  surrounded  her  with  everything  that  woman  oould 
■ire,  or  man  procure,  and  courted  her  to  be  happy  with  magnificence  and  affection. 

**  At  this  period  my  brother  married,  married  without  my  consent,  without  my  knowledge, 
woman  whose  family  had  been  the  long-tried  and  inveterate  enemy  of  mine ;  married  with- 
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«iit  the  means  of  procuring  his  wife  another  meal,  except  from  the  compassion  of  that  family, 
hf  whom,  before  I  woold  be  assisted,  I  would  fiimish  a  thousand  times.  With  sore  ooostniDt 
I  assumed  severity,  and  refused  for  some  time  to  see  or  admit  him. 

^  During  this  period  I  found  other  employment  than  thinliing  of  him.  I  discovered,  sr 
imagined  I  had  discovered,  my  wife  did  not  love  me.  I  feel  now  that  I  must  have  tboogfat  the 
same  of  any  other  woman.  I  bad  imagined  that  passion  was  a  something  which  human  per- 
ibrmance  oould  never  realize.  With  the  purity  of  a  matron,  and  the  delicacy  of  a  woman,  lyet 
«spected  the  blandishments  of  a  harlot,  and  the  ardours  of  a  man. 

^  To  be  what  1  demanded  would  probably  have  disgusted  mc ;  to  be  less,  distracted  aie;  I 
loved  too  well  to  be  happy.  Yet  Erminia  might  have  had  more  compassion,  or  might  bsTe  | 
^Hssembled  more.  Hours  have  I  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  have  only  been  suffered  to  rise  wifii  a 
•igh.  Hours  have  I  held  her  to  my  heart,  and  felt  only  her  cold  tears  trici^ling  on  my  boms. 
Hours  have  I  supplicated  for  a  smile,  and  been  dismissed  with  one  whose  gleam  played  Sfv 
her  pale  face  like  moonshine  upon  a  plain  of  snow,  cold  and  uncherishing.  While  she  wu 
pregnant,  I  tried  to  believe  that  indisposition  might  suspend  her  fondness,  and  when  she  be* 
came  a  mother,  that  her  children  might  divide  it.  With  the  \igilance  of  jealoo^,  which 
dreads  itself,  though  in  her  presence  I  heaped  her  with  tender  reproach  and  expostuIatiflB,  yet, 
when  absent,  I  studied,  I  invented  devices  to  prevent  my  belief  warping  that  way,  while  (tried  a 
to  convince  her  what  I  dared  not  to  think  myself.  Yes,  Erminia  might  have  had  more  oooi- 
passion,  or  might  have  dissembled  better. 

'*  During  this  interval,  having  made  my  brother  for  some  time  experience  the  privatkm  ef 
his  customary  indulgences,  I  procured  for  him  a  distinguished  situation,  of  which  he  conoeiled 
from  me  that  he  had  anticipated  the  profits  by  debt,  even  before  he  had  expected  tbe  pos> 
-vession  of  it.  I  had  long  been  personally  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  the  third  year  of  my  osr* 
riage  lie  came  to  pass  some  time  at  the  Castle  of  Muralto. 

*'(Here  I  dropped  my  pen,  and  my  taper  seemed  to  go  out ;  it  must  be  resumed ;  Enohiiil 
Erminia  f  are  these  tears?  Often  have  I  poured  out  blood  to  thy  memory,  never  tiU  this  boor 
A  tear !) 

'*  My  brother  easily  discovered  the  state  of  my  mind  ;  a  fool  might  have  discovered  it;  eon- 
«ealment  never  was  one  of  my  habits.  My  mind  was  as  open  as  the  ocean,  and  as  soon  agitstsd 
by  storms.  I  know  not  how  his  approaches  were  first  made,  with  what  poison  his  first  inviiiUe 
arrow  was  tinged,  or  rather  with  what  depth  of  poison  ;  for  from  the  first  it  was  the  greei^ 
livid  venom  of  jealousy  he  infused,  from  that  shade  which  scarce  produces  an  infected  tff^  !> 
the  mind's  eye,  to  that  deep  dye  which  darkens  the  sun,  and  overshadows  the  soul  withglooflBi 
unlit  and  impassable.  I  think  we  were  sitting  one  day  after  Erminia  had  quitted  us ;  I  obierfed 
ber  dejection  in  terms  as  cold  as  I  could,  merely  to  find  if  others  thought  of  it  as  I  did. 
*  When  dejection,*  said  he,  *  arises  from  a  local  cause,  it  is  easily  removed.' — '  True,'  Hid  If 
without  applying  the  remark.  *  There  was  a  report,'  he  continued,  *  that  Almoni's  rt^ta^ 
Is  ordered  to  embark  for  Spain,  perhaps  that  occasions  her  dejection.* — *  I  never  heard  die  hid 
any  relations  in  Almoni's  regiment.' — <  I  never  heard  she  had.'— <  Why,  then,  should  its  renoni 

afTect  her ?'—« What!  have  you  never  heard  of r— .'What  is  it  you  mean ?'— ' NeChbfi 

nothing  in  the  world ;  a  mistake — it  must  be  all  a  mistake ;  let  us  send  for  the  children,  tbef 
are  remarkably  like  you.*—*  I  think  the  elder  is  like  me.'—*  They  are  both  like  you,'  saldhe^ 
Tehemently,  *by  my  soul  they  are  !  let  people  talk  as  they  will.* 

'<  The  children  came ;  I  walked  about,  bnsicd  in  a  strife  of  thought ;  he  observed  it  '^ 

do  you  not  speak  to  the  children?'  said  he *  I  had  rather  at  this  moment  speak  with  yoi*^ 

He  came  to  the  window  against  which  I  leaned  my  back,  that  he  might  not  observe  the  chaogcf 
I  felt  my  features  undergoing.' — *  Why  should  the  countess  be  disconcerted  at  the  removal  of  the 

regiment  of  that — I  know  not  his  name?* — *  I — I  do  not  know.' *You  do  know.* *  loolykno*^ 

what  everyone  knows ;  why  should  I  be  interrogated ?' — *  What  every  one  knows?*— 'Yes j 

every  one  knows  that  the  chevalier  Verdoni  has  a  company  in  that  regiment.' *  AndofiM 

consequence  is  that  to  me,  to  the  countess  I  mean  ?' — <  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  Ve^ 
doni?' — •  Never.'—*  That  is  strange ;  never  seen  him  at  the  Amaldi  palace  ?' — '  Never,  I  liy* 

Oh,  that  there  were  no  such  things  as  questions  and  interjections  upon  this  earth' '  I  woold 

there  were  no  such  things  as  questions  at  this  moment.  But  now  I  recollect,  it  is  not  stnflgv 
yu  never  saw  him  at  the  Amaldi  palace ',  he  must  have  been  dismissed.' '  Dismissed  at  wj^ 
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iqpraacb  ?'— *  Certainly ;  a  rejected  luitor ;  and  every  one  reeomnieiided  the  connteii's  pm- 
lence.  Wonen  have  a  privilege  of  change  in  their  latest  period  of  courtship,  and  a  woman 
if  §9  much  prudence  must  make  a  better  wife.  To  keep  such  reports  from  you  so  long,  she 
DOSt  have  a  great  store  indeed,  and  kindness  too,  for  it  is  kind  to  prevent  superfluous  pain.*— . 
If  you  think  so,  why  do  you  not  finish  your  tale  ?* — *  I  finish  it  I  I  know  nothing  more. 
Vookl  you  have  me  repeat  all  the  ribald  talk  of  Naples,  of  my  brother's  wife  too  ?  If  you 
have  curiosity,  or  if  you  have  patience,  my  servant  Ascanio,  who  lived  lately  with  Verdoni, 
Gin  tell  you  what  he  heard.     But  let  me  entreat  If  you  have  not  patience,  do  \iot  call  him.* 

*'  He  named  a  red-haired,  ill-looking  man,  who  attended  him.  I  had  a  deep,  untold  aversion 
to  that  man ;  I  started  at  his  name.  I  said  involuntarily—*  I  shall  not  like  to  listen  to  what 
Atosnio  will  tell  me.* — '  Very  possibly  you  will  not,*  observed  my  brother,  inwardly.  *  Come, 
abdl  we  go  to  the  countess's  apartment  ?  I  think  I  hear  her  harp.*—*  Yes,*  said  I,  almost  un* 
oenidously,  *  let  us  go  to— to  my — to  the  countess.'—'  I  never  heard  you,*  said  he,  carelessly, 
'edl  her  the  countess  so  often  as  this  evening ;  you  used  to  say  Erminia.* — ^*And  she  is  Er- 
ndnis,*  said  I,  distracted  by  this  hint ;  *  she  is,  she  must  be  my  Erminia.*  I  quitted  the  room ; 
I  thooght  I  heard  my  brother  laugh  as  we  quitted  it. 

**  Erminia  was  sitting  at  her  harp,  her  children  were  at  her  feet,  peeping  at  each  other 
tbMgh  the  strings  as  she  sung  to  them.  I  tried  to  listen,  but  every  tone  of  voice  or  harp 
Bumured  *  Verdoni.*    I  beckoned  to  my  brother,  and  we  quitted  the  apartment. 

**  *  Send  for  your  servant,*  said  I,  when  we  were  alone.  *  For  what  ?*— *  I  shall  tell  him 
^faea  he  comes.' — *  You  must  tell  me  before  he  is  sent  for.* — *  Must !' — '  Yes ;  and  moreover 
}M  must  promise,  when  he  comes,  to  listen  to  him  calmly.* — '  By  mentioning  that  condition, 
^ii  plain  you  know  for  what  purpose  I  would  send  for  him.* — '  And  .by  seeming  to  decline 
tKik oondition,  it  is  plain  you  expect  he  will  disclose  something  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  hear.* 
"^'I  iball  begin  to  expect  it,  if  you  do  not  call  him  immediately.'—'  That  apprehension  alone 
^■kes  me  submit.*— <  Precious  devil  t}— .'  I  trust  he  will  disclose  nothing  so  bad  as  you  expect* 
•**  Ob,  go  for  him,  go  for  him  P  said  I,  writhing  with  impatience ;  *  while  you  talk  I  am  mad.* 
%  went ;  Ascanio  was  not  to  be  found.  This  was  a  master-stroke.  I  was  left  a  whole  night 
to  think ;  both  of  them  pouring  their  suggestions  into  every  avenue  of  my  heart,  for  the  same 
lUiaber  of  hours,  could  not  have  efTected  so  much  as  solitude  and  the  workings  of  my  own 
UMMight  effected.  In  the  morning  Ascanio  was  again  summoned.  I  locked  the  apartment  on 
^fim,  my  brother,  and  myself.  I  will  not  detail  his  serpent-windings,  or  his  worse  than  serpent- 
MiDf .  He  affected  that  perplexity  which  endeavours  to  conceal  a  secret  whenever  I  ques- 
tiiiiMl  him,  and  that  terror  which  Is  conscious  of  guilt ;  when  I  grew  Impatient,  he  affected  a 
BOMtm  for  the  disclosures  he  reluctantly  mode ;  he  affected  to  be  a  character,  of  all  others 
the  moat  Imposing— the  honest,  indignant,  involuntary  confidant  of  vice.  The  sum  of  his  tale 
Hm,  that  Verdoni  had  long  been  attached  to  the  countesB ;  that,  in  consequence  of  his  attach- 
MBty  be  was  indulged  with  an  intimacy,  which  he  had  abused ;  that  it  was  known  they  had 
i  eUld,  though  how  it  was  disposed  of  was  not  known ;  that  he  had  bepn  banished  from  the 
WMQjy,  whose  indiscretion  had  published  their  misfortune ;  that  their  lawless  passion  still  con* 
dMMid,  and  was  still  gratified ;  and  that  the  countess's  dejection  arose  more  from  the  inter* 
mpUon,  than  the  disappointment  of  her  guilty  love. 

**  I  listened  to  this,  all  told  with  the  wildest  breaks  of  fear  and  remorse ;  I  listened  with 
Qui  distraction  which  does  not  lose  a  syllable.  Expletive  and  letter,  and  look  and  nod,  was 
written  on  my  heart  with  a  pen  of  iron.  The  characters  are  uneffaced — I  could  read  them  to 
lUi  hour ;  but  to  this  hour  its  own  evil  is  sufficient.  Ascanio  was  dismissed,  and  my  brother 
Ht  dent,  with  the  aspect  of  one  who  has  reluctantly  betrayed  a  secret ;  at  length  he  mur- 
Wved  something  about  inquiry  and  deliberation.  *  I  am  deliberating,*  said  I,  scarce  hearing 
MjM,  *  Ogni  Santi  T  said  he,  *  what  are  you  doing  ?* — *  I  believe — am  I  not  mending  a  pen  ?' 
^*  Mending  a  pen  1 — mangling  your  flesh ;  it  is  your  finger  you  are  cutting,*  said  he,  snatching 
the  knife  from  me.  I  saw  my  fingers  flowing  with  blood— I  looked  on  them  and  laughed. 
•  •••  •••• 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  follow  the  gradations  of  my  ruin,  I  wUl  not  throw  aside  the  covering 
loder  which  my  mental  wounds  have  festered  so  Idng,  to  count  their  number,  or  probe  their 
lepCh,  or  thaw  by  frequent  touch  the  poison  that  has  almost  congealed  in  themi  the  blood 
bit  faaa  ceased  to  flow.    I  was  desired  to  observe  my  wife  more  closely ;  for  I  was  told.,  v.^«& 
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at  night,  when  sha  beliey«d  I  slept,  ahe  indulged  aioxurj  of  sorrow  and  possioi,  in  irliieh  An 
was  even  heard  to  call  on  the  name  of  her  paramour.  I  needed  no  snggestloM  t»  hid  mt 
wake ;  hut,  on  the  night  after  I  received  the  intimation,  I  oounterfeited  sleep  ns  soon  at  I  laj 
down. 

**  In  a  short  time  she  began  to  sigh  heavUfr ;  it  was  a  sultry  summer  night,  aad  she  wis 
lar  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.     I  ascribed  her  depression  to  an  obvious  cause,  andf  wfith  the 
natural  inconsistency  of  him  who  watches  to  discover  what  he  would  die  tQ  pro<v«  firisi^  I 
wished  that  some  heavy  spell  would  steep  me  in  drowsiness  before  I  discovered  her  sighs  imi 
another  source.     In  a  short  time  she  arose,  and  wrapping  a  loose  robe  around  her,  took  one  of 
the  tapers  that  burned  in  a  veiled  niche,  and  walked  to  a  cabinet,  of  which  I  bad  often  eh- 
served  her  care,  to  be  excessive.     Through  my  half-closed  lids  I  watched  her  every  msllsij 
she  placed  the  taper  on  a  marble  desk,  which  sometimes  she  used  as  an  oratory,  and  on  whidi 
-etood  a  crucifix.     She  opened  the  cabinet,  and  after  examining  some  papers,  she  took  onte 
parcel,  which  she  laid  before  her,  and  began  to  read.     My  heart  throbbed  andibly.     is  dtt 
bent  over  the  paper,  I  thought  a  tear  fell  on  it. — *  Would  she,'  said  I,  mentally,  *  weep  oisr 
the  guilty  piission  of  her  paramour,  under  the  very  crucifix  to  which  I  have  seen  bet*  yraf- 
trate  herself  an  hour  ago  ?* 

"  She  put  up  the  papers,  and  turning  from  the  desk,  le%|Eied  on  the  cabinet.  The  WMn 
shone  bright,  and  the  lattice,  woven  with  jessamine  and  tuberose,  was  open ;  she  tumsd  ts* 
wards  it.  Mother  of  God,  how  lovely  she  looked !  the  taper  tinged  the  summits  of  her  fieithevy 
and  burnished  hair  with  a  radianae  resembling  that  which  hovers  round  the  head  of  assist; 
the  moonlight  fell  on  her  pale  face,  disclosing,  just  io  the  centre  of  her  cheek,  a  flashing ipili 
such  as  no  adoration  from  me  had  ever  kindled ;  her  loose  robe  half  disclosed  a  shapes  of  lA 
others  the  most  interesting  to  a  husband.  She  murmured  a  few  broken  .notes  of  an  air  I  fail 
often  heard  her  lull  her  infants  to  rest  with.  Every  sense  might  have  been  feasted  by  the  ^ 
ture  before  me  -,  but  aloog  with  the  odour  of  the  jasmine  came  the  perfume  of  those  islil 
letters. 

**  I  noted  this  well ;  I  remembered  that  lovera^  in  voluptuous  gallantry,  often  pecfisas^ 
their  letters.  As  I  gazed  on  her,  a  tear  glittered  in  the  moonshine ;  it  was  fdlowed  by 
another,  and  another  ,*  and  the  last  was  accompanied  by  the  murmured  name  of  *  VsTdeii' 
I  groaned  audibly ;  she  started.  She  replaced  the  letters  and  the  taper,  and  approadiid  tlw 
bed :  *  Are  you  awake,  my  lord?' — *  I  fear  I  am  almost  awake.* — *  You  fear  1  * — *  Oh  yoi;  it 
was  so  sweet. to  dream  as  I  have  done  !  * — '  Were  your  dreams  so  pleasant?  I  thought  I  betfi 
you  groan. '^ — *  I  groaned  when  I  found  you  had  left  me.' — *  Left  you  I  * — *  Yes,  even  in  liaip  I 
felt  it ;  sleeping  or  waking,  I  think  only  of  you  (she  was  standing  beside  the  bed ;  I  \a^ 
up  in  it :  I  grasped  both  her  hands) ;  my  senses,  my  soul  are  full  of  you  !  Ermimriv  I  adsM 
you  so,  with  such  nice  and  exquisite  fondness  as  you  can  never  imagine  1  You  can  never  1qv9 
as  I  do !  but,  though  you  must  ever  be  comparatively  deficient,  beware,  I  adjure  you,ofbehC 
positively  so ;  a  dereliction  of  thougiit,  an  imagined  desertion,  would  drive  me  mad.*  I W* 
pouring  out  my  whole'beart,  witti  all  its  habitual  impetuosity,  at  the  very  moment  Ihadpiv* 
posed  to  myself  vigilance  and  caution.  . 

**  I  was  still  holding  her  hands  ;  she  sunk  into  a  chair  beside  the  bed,  but  without  inth> 
drawing  them.  I  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  Her  head  was  declined,  vitk 
the  pale,  pensive,  lily-bending  that  always  melted  me  to  sorrow  and  love.     I  continued  to  g^ 

on  her  without  speaking ;  my  voice  was  lost.     *  Hear  me,  my  lord *    *  Hear  me,  my  ladft 

and  my  love  <ind  life  !  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy ;  I  implore  your  compassion  for  you  sw 
for  myself.  Do  you  remember  the  antique  gem  I  gave  you  the  other  day  ?  you  admired  tltf 
workmanship  much,  too  much  ;  more  than  the  gift,  I  fear  !  But  I  am  wandering  ;  you  i^ 
member  the  device — Cupid  drawn  by  a  lion,  who  paces  quietly  in  his  silken  harness ;  think  of 
me  thus,  dear,  blessed  love  I  use  me  thus.  While  I  am  led  by  love,  its  caged  emblems  *3l 
not  be  so  tender  or  so  tame ;  but  set  free  from  that,  I  am  a  lion  indeed  ;  a  lion  who  wilU^' 
oh,  Erminia,  save  me  from  imagining  what  I* 

"  I  dashed  myself  at  her  feet ;  I  wept ;  I  raved  ;  my  violence  produced  its  usual  effeets; 
she  was  terrified  and  fainted.  Her  attendants  were  summoned.  As  I  bent  over  her,  ex- 
tended in  the  likeness  of  death,  I  breathed  an  inward  vow  to  banish  for  ever  from  my  isiid 
tlie  subject  of  pur  conference,  of  which  I  already  felt  the  misery  insupportable^  though.tht 
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nth  was  not  yet  ascertained.  I  determined  to  sit  down'with  the  snfferings  I  could  not  now 
call,  and  content  with  that  happiness  I  might  yet  beUeve  within  my  reach. 
"  When  they  demanded  of  me  the  next  morning  what  had  been  the  event  of  my  observatioiif», 
started  as  if  I  heard  a  serpent  biss;*I^prohIbited  all  future  mention  of  the  subject.  They 
oitted  the  apartment  in  silence ;  but  Ascanio,  as]  he  was  going  out,  dropped  a  small  key. 
did  not  dare  to  think  what  this  mighfmean ;  my  first  impulse  was  to  seize  it,  and  try  it  where- 
expected  it  was  to  be  applied.  ^^  I  collected  myself  and  again  called  Ascaaia  '  You  have, 
rapped  a  key.*  He  sprung  forward  to^seize  it'^^with  the  aspect  of  one  who  cursea  his  owo^ 
arelesmess. 

''Here  I  might  have  rested,  and  suffered  him  to  depart,  with  the  shame  of  defeated  villainy;, 
'nt  my  curiosity,  my — the  devil  within^  me  was  roused.  '  Does  that  key  guard  a  trea8ure». 
hat  you  snatch  it  with  such  eagerness  ?' — ',1  do  not;know,  my  lord. ' — *  You  do  not  know  what 
xrar  own  key  secures?' — *  My^ord,  the4key  is  not  mine.'—'  Not  yours  !  whoso  is  it  then? 
— '  It  belonged  to  my  late  master,^!  he  Chevalier  Verdoni.  He  made  no  use  of  it  himself;  be 
Lept  it  as  a  relic,  he  said  ;  it  was  a|[key^belongiog  to  a  cabinet  he  bad  presented  to  a  lady  ha 
oved.' 

"  1  drove  him  from  the  room.  In  the  confusion  of  his  fear  he  again  dropped  the  key.  I 
ariied  it.  I  flew  to  Ermioia's  room  ;  she  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle,  with  her  children^ 
and  attendants.  I  locked  the  door. '  To  have  seen  my  feverish  tremblings,  any  one  would 
bave  believed  I  was  hastening  to  some^fcast  of  solitary  delight,  and  at  that  moment  I  would 
btveiehanged  situations  with  hira  that  was  writhing  on  the  rack.  One  hope  remained  ;  that 
fte  key  was  not  designed  for  that  cabinet.  I  tried  it.  Alas !  it  was  only  the  trembling 
of  ny  hands  that  made  it  seem  to  resist  It  opened  ;  a  mist  overspread  my  sight.  A  gentle 
lQM>ek  at  the  door  aroused  me ;  it  was  my  eldest^boy.  *  You  cannot  come  in,  my  darling  l'~* 
•Why,  father?' — 'Because  I  am  busy.'—*  I  know,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,  you  are  not 
pnqfiog,  father ;  and  why  may  I  not  come  in.?'  I  could  not  answer.  '  Tell  me  what  are  you 
doing?* — « I  do  not  know  what  I'am  doing,*  said  I,  in  agony.  '  Whatever  it  be,  throw  it  away, 
if  H prevents  you  from  coming  to  the  garden,  and  playing  with  us.'  He  tripped  lightly  away. 
I  beard  every  word ;  the  responses  of  an  oracle  had  not  sunk  so  deep  into  my  soul.  '  Throw 
itaway!*  The  fatal  papers  were  yet  unopened.  As  I  turned  them»  with  a  shaking  hand, 
tb^  fell ;  I  stooped  to  replace  them,  and  when  my  eye  glanced  on  the  first  line,  I  could  not 
withdraw  it  till  I  read  to  the  last 

"  When  I  had  done,  sense  and  memory  forsook  me.  I  know  not  where  my  spirit  went  for 
•Mae  time  ;  but,  though  it  seemed  the]very  haunt  of  final  woe,  it  was  paradise  to  its  return 
to  consciousness.  All  was  mist  and  cloud/or  some^time,  such  as  the  soul  struggles  through, 
breathless  and  fancy-bound,  in"  some  hag-ridden  dream.  I  saw  the  walls  of  the  apartment, 
bat  I  knew  not  where  I  was ;  I  heard  bells,  and  steps,  and  voices ;  but  I  knew  not  where  I 
^;  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  countess  in  the^gallery,  and  thea  I  knew  where  and  what  I  was. 

"  My  despair  was  not  easily  concealed  \  even  ,my  domestics,  I  beliy ve,  observed  it.  In  a 
*borttime,  however,  I  became  invisible  to  all  but  my  btother  and  his  servant;  them  only  I 
admitted,  yet  them  I  could  not  bear  to  behold. 

"  I  am  convinced  I  felt  at  the  si;;ht  of  that  devi),  Asoaoio,  what  .a  sorcerer  feels  in  tho  pre- 
sence of  an  imp  whose  ministry  he  employs,  but  by  whom  ho  kno\s:s  he  will  be  finally  plunged 
^Woe.  His  intelligence  and  his  observation  seemed  necessary  to  existence,  while  they  con- 
Wnwd  it.  I  lived  on  poison.  I  was  like  the  criminal  travelling  in  the  livid  shape  of  the  u^as» 
•'bo  must  feed  to  live,  and  if  he  feeds  must  die.  I  had  no  feelings  for  this  man  but  hatred  and 
•alevolence.  I  never  saw  him  but  my  throat  swelled,  and  my  eyes  seemed  scalding  in  theu: 
•>eiLets ;  yet  I  fastened  on  him  for  my  ^morbid  food,  and  devoured  it  with  the  greediness  with 
•bich  one  would  swallow  the  promises  of  hope'and  fortune. 

"  I  mentioned  to  my  brother  the  confessions  of  the  guilty  letters.  I  was  ^tonished  to  per- 
^ve  that  he  listened  to  the  disclosure  like"  one  whose  feelings  were  pre-occupied  by  some- 
Wker  discovery.  I  remarked  it  with  that  quickness  that  met  half-way  all  the  devices  employed 
■gainst  me.  He  shook  his  head.  I  urged  my  suspicions  with  vehemence.  '  If,'  said  he,  '  I 
!oald  have  any  security  that  you  would  be  patient,  though,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I 
lave  no  reason  to  accuse  your  want  of  patience.'  I  urged  him  franticly  to  proceed.  *  What 
bave  formerly  disclosed,'  said  be, '  was  accidentally  and  reluctantly ;  but  I  now  s^^ak  Ccoto. 
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conscience  and  a  sense  of  duty.     Whatever  errors  a  woman  is  guilty  of  before  marriage,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  gencroas  aflTectton  of  a  husband  will  lead  her  to  shame  and  repentance  of; 
but  when  she  persists  in  her  deviations  after,  she  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  compassion  or 
pardon.'    He  stopped.    I  waved  my  hand  to  him  to  proceed ;  I  bad  no  voice.    *  I  have  already 
said  everything/  said  he.     Again  I  motioned  him  to  go  on,  though  I  could  no  longer  fistia* 
goisfa  sounds.    '  I  have  no  more  to  say,'  said  he,  after  a  long  pause.     '  And  I  have  no  more 
to  think,'  said  I.     '  Have  you,  then,  resolved  on  anything?'—'  Yes,  I  have,  if  I  could  tell  it; 
bat  I  have  no  words,  they  have  all  left  me.* — *  I  know  your  purposes.' — *  No,  by  my  soul  you 
do  not ;  you  are  thinking  of  blood  and  horror ;  I  take  no  thought  of  them.     For  Um,  for  fainu 
were  I  master  of  the  sulphurous  lake,  I  would  give  up  all  minor  tasks  to  minor  imps  to  watcl^^ 
biffl  tossing  and  weltering  on  its  waves  for  ever  and  ever.     Far  her,  who  has  no  name,  let  be^e* 
live  in  what  peace  she  may ;  my  blood,  and  that  of  her  paramour,  shall  be  on  her  head ;  iMk:^ 
I  could  not  shed  a  drop  of  hers,  not  if  I  might  be  lapped  in  a  dream  of  love  again  for  **.—   _ 
'  And  will  yon,  then,  suffer  her  to  escape  ? '— *  When  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  wfaich     "X 
believe  is  mine,  she  shall  be  removed  to  a  convent,  and  may  the  saints  visit  her  retreat  wi^Hi 
penitence,  for  then  will  be  done  things  that  shall  be  a  tale  for  ages ;  no,  not  one  of  those  wk^^ 
have  wrought  me  to  this  destruction  shall  escape.'    As  I  uttered  the  last  words  I  thooglift  j 
saw  him  grow  pale.     My  mind  was  full  of  dark  thoughts ;  I  seized  his  arm ;  I  looked  eiferly 
in  his  face — *  Swear,'  said  I,  *  that  what  you  have  told  me  is  true.'    He  kissed  a  misial  tbat 
lay  on  the  table.     I  saw,  I  heard  him. 

"  <  Now  swear  that  you  have  perjured  yourselC* — '  Are  you  mad?'—'  I  am,  I  will  be  in  « 
moment,  unless  you  do ;  I  cannot  bear  it.'  I  know  not  what  followed ;  I  was  for  some  honri  k,  ^ 
a  state  from  which  alone  I  have  since  derived  pauses  of  relief.  When  I  recovered  I  felt  I  bid 
a  human  heart  no  longer;  the  images  of  affectibn,  and  wife  and  child,  seemed  to  strike oony 
heart  with  palpable  impulse,  and  find  no  entrance  there;  there  was  no  longer  admissioiiiir 
inmate  there ;  the  lamp  was  gone  out,  and  the  door  shut  for  ever.  The  first  sensation  I  mtf 
conscious  of  was  an  unquenchable  thirst.  I  sMrallowcd  draught  after  draught,  and  tblnted 
stfll;  it  was  mental  and  inward;  nothing  could  slake  it  but  a  thought  which,  while  it  relieved 
for  a  moment,  made  it  more  fierce  and  stinging ;  it  was  the  blood  of  Verdoni  in  a  vase  before 
me.  My  brother,  sometimes  deprecating  my  violence,  and  sometimes  bewailing  his  talk,  at 
length  informed  me  that  the  guilty  intercourse  of  Erminia  and  Verdoni  still  cootiooe(l» 
unchecked  by  fear,  or  by  the  suspicions  which  my  altered  demeanour  might  have  suggested  to 
toem. 

'*  I  know  not  how  I  answered  him.  I  permitted  him  to  arrange  ever3rthing  for  their  detec- 
tion and  punishment.  I  was  in  his  hands  as  passive  as  a  tool,  but  I  never  relaxed  my  deflMBd 
of  being  suffered  to  dispatch  Verdoni  alone. 

'*  My  brother  announced  that  I  was  about  making  a  tour  to  the  Grecian  islands.    Iw>* 
accompanied  by  some  attendants  as  far  as  the  shore ;  there  I  dismissed  them ;  and  hirinti 
under  an  assumed  name,  a  small  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baise,  awaited  the  intelUgaofl^ 
my  brother  engaged  to  send  me.    That  came  too  soon.     Ascanio  brought  me  volumes  of  inter- 
cepted letters,  referring  to  interviews  and  indulgences  stolen  in  my  absence.     Their  fieqflCDt 
meetings,  their  visits  to  their  child,  their  remarks  on  its  increasing  growth  and  beauty,  every      1 
doubtful  term  in  the  letters  of  the  cabinet  repeated  and  confirmed,  occurred  in  these  int^' 
cepted  scrolls.     When  perused,  their  effect  on  me  was  usually  a  paroxysm  so  dreadful,  that 
the  people  of  the  house  were  scarcely  pacified  by  the  assurances  they  received  of  my  periodleal 
insanity ;  these  paroxysms  were  followed  by  hours  of  solitude  and  abstraction,  during  wbidil 
could  tolerate  the  presence  of  no  one,  and  none  dared  to  approach  me.     It  was  during  tbeia 
moments  that  strange  thoughts  were  with  me.     My  spirits  fell  like  a  subsiding  tide,  and  like  a 
falling  tide  carried  away  with  them  the  dregs  and  wreck  of  his  spent  fury.     I  had  relinqniiked 
every  circumstance  and  pretension  of  rank  and  eminence.     I  had  become  a  private  man  is 
habit  and  exterior;  all  the  vanity  of  the  earth  was  become  tasteless  and  loathsome  to  me;  I 
sickened  at  their  hollowness,  I  spumed  their  incapacity  to  suspend  or  alleviate  calamity.    I 
execrated  the  celebrity  that  made  their  possessor's  fall  only  more  conspicuous,  his  misfortunef 
a  more  popular  theme  of  vulgar  curiosity,  his  degradation  a  more  ample  feast  for  the  vnltarei 
ot  envy.     I  felt  that  to  return  to  what  I  had  been  was  impossible — ^that  my  outward  man  flunit 
partake  of  the  change  of  my  inward  man— that  I  could  no  longer  support  the  Count  Montorio*! 
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lame,  when  I  no  longer  posseued  the  Count  Montorio*s  mind.  I  cannot  deicribe  the  process 
\r  the  effect  of  this  change,  so  great  and  effectual,  though  1  experience  its  consequences  to 
his  hour. 

"  I  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  vain  man,  proud  of  my  rank,  and  fond  of  its  pompous  appen- 
lages ;  what  I  became  suddenly  and  finally,  my  narrative  will  tell.  I  have  compared  my 
irogress  to  that  of  a  magnificent  caravan,  overwhelmed  and  blasted  ill  the  majesty  of  its 
narch  by  the  burning  delude  of  the  desert,  and  fixed  a  monument  of  desolation,  where  it  had 
noved  a  monument  of  pride.  The  result  of  my  meditations  was  anticipated  by  a  letter  from 
tfuralto,  where  my  brother  still  resided  as  a  spy  on  the  culprits.  He  told  me  that  their  pas- 
ion  raged  with  such  shameless  violence  that  Verdoni  was  frequently  introduced  at  the  castle 
ittd  that  he  had  even  fixed  on  a  night  to  spend  there,  which  the  countess  had  confessed  and 
nplored  him  to  conceal,  believing,  from  the  frequency  of  her  lover*s  visits,  that  it  was  oo 
ODger  possible  to  dissemble  their  object.    When  I  read  this 

'*  I  need  not  go  on,  nor  will  I  enumerate  every  link  of  the  chain  that  they  wound  round 
cue  with  the  art  of  demons,  every  one  of  burning  iron,  that  scorched  without  consuming.  I 
nrill  mention,  however,  one  circumstance,  which  is  but  too  strongly  indicative  of  my  character, 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  derived  from  hereditary  propensity.  I  think  I  can  recollect  the  im« 
prenions  they  intended  to  produce  were  unsettled,  till  they  introduced  a  wretch,  a  mendicant, 
an  astrologer,  who  talked  something  about  prediction,  and  horoscopes,  and  ascendants,  and  a 
trioal  aspect  on  some  hour  on  the  appointed  evening.  He  was  a  meagre,  illiterate  wretch ;  I 
would  have  spumed  my  lackey  for  listening  to  him,  yet  I  listened  to  him.  I  was  like  a  suf- 
ferer bit  by  the  tarantulla ;  though  my  veins  were  filled  with  poison,  they  bounded  and 
vibrated  to  his  muttering  jargon. 

**  The  night  arrived.  If  any  being  could  be  supposed  enveloped  in  lightning  without  being 
consumed,  and  then  dismissed  without  losing  the  faculties  and  functions  of  life,  such,  I  believe, 
would  he  describe  the  moment  of  his  existence  in  the  fiery  fluid  to  be,  as  I  remember  the 
QTenU  of  that  night,  thus  sudden,  thus  hot,  thus  blasting  !  gone  almost  when  felt,  without  a 
potsvoillty  of  defining  or  forgetting  the  time  of  its  agency  a  moment,  of  its  effects  for  ever. 

"  At  the  close  of  that  evening  I  quitted  my  habitation,  and  met  my  brother  in  a  forest  that 
^rted  the  Campagna,  about  two  miles  from  Murolto,  whose  towers  I  could  yet  see  througti 
^^dusk.  He  did  not  speak,  and  I  believed  all  he  had  told  me  was  true.  We  rode  into  a 
^Iiicket,  where  we  alighted  and  secured  our  horses.  In  a  few  moments  I  heard  the  trampling 
^  hoofs.  A  cavalier  passed  alone,  his  deportment  was  melancholy  and  his  pace  slow.  He 
Puied  us ;  my  brother  made  a  signal  that  we  should  n^ain  mount  our  horses— -we  did  so.  At 
tome  distance  I  saw  him  enter  a  cottage  in  the  forest ;  I  saw  hidi  at  the  door  caressing  a 
<^  whom  he  placed  before  him  and  disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  wood.  *  Adulterous 
viDaiD  1'  said  my  brother.  I  did  not  speak  ;  all  was  mist  and  darkness  with  me.  1  followed 
tty  brother's  motions  mechanically.  We  entered  the  cottage,  there  was  only  a  woman  within. 
I  leaned  against  the  door ;  I  could  not  breathe  the  air  he  had  poisoned.  My  brother  passed 
Wore  me  to  prevent  her  being  alarmed  at  my  appearance ;  it  was  probably  most  terrific 
*  Who  is  the  cavalier  that  has  just  quitted  your  cottage?*—*  May  I  ask  who  inquires,  signer?' 
"^We  are  friends,  and  have  important  business  with  him,  if  we  are  right  in  our  conjectures 

^  1^  name '— '  Why,  signer,  he  calls  himself  Orsanio,'  said  the  woman,  proud  of  her 

"^acity ;  *but  I  myself  have  heard  his  attendants  address  him  by  the  name  of  Verdoni.*— 
'He  visits  your  cottage  frequently ?'—' Oh,  frequently,  signor!  He  has  a  beautiful  babe 
'^f  whom  he  cannot  live  a  day  without  seeing.' — *  And  is  he  always  unaccompanied?' — 
Oh  no,  signor ;  he  is  often  met  here  by  a  lady  in  a  veil,  and  they  converse  and  weep  over 
^  child  till  they  make  me  weep  too,  though  I  know  not  for  what.' — *  Do  you  know  from 
^oce  the  lady  comes?' — <  She  leaves  her  carriage  at  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  signor;  but 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  she  is  seen  to  return  to  the  castle  of  Muralto,  whose  towers  you 
^  just  see  through  the  twilight.  There  are  strange  things  told  of  the  possessors  of  that 
K^eat  castle.  Hark,  signor  I  could  that  groan  have  been  uttered  by  the  cavalier  who  leans 
^re?' — « No,  no ;  proceed,  proceed.' 

"*  All  this  I  heard ;  but  after  the  last  sentence  I  heard  nothing.  We  quitted  the  cottage ; 
*6  mounted  our  horses.  *  What  do  you  purpose  to  do  ? '  said  my  brother.  I  could  makft 
ao  answer  but  showing  my  drawn  stiletto,  and  pointing  loviax^  \)ci^  ^wJ\^.    ^^  xws^'^^ 
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into  the  wood ;  I  did  not  see  we  were  joined  by^Ascanio  till  he  pointed  out  Verdooi  at  a 
little  distance  before  us.  I  sprung  forward  ;  he  attempted  to  defend  himself,  and  belieying 
us,  from  our  masks  and  arms,  to  be  assassins,  implored  us  to  save  his  child.  I  dashed  the 
bastard  to  the  ground.  He  drew ;  but  by  this  time  the  others  had  come  up,  and  Ascanio,  witli 
a  blow,  lopped  off  the  hand  that  held  „the  sword.  Possibly  he  saved  my  life,  for  I  was  n 
blind  and  impotent  with  Airy,  he  might  have  overcome  me  with  a  reed.  But  I  had  no  wish 
to  mangle  or  butcher ;  I  would  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  seized  the  reins  of  his 
horse,  and  we  galloped  towards  the  castle.  jThey  asked  what  I  purported,  but  I  coold  only 
litter, '  My  wife  !• 

<*  There  are  many  private  avenues>hich,'winding^beneath  the  ramparts,  open  on  (be 
wood ;  they  were  unknown  except  to  me,  for  none  (but  an  enthusiast  in  antiquity  wodd 
explore  them.  They  followed  me,  therefore,  as^hey  would  a  magician,  who  discloses  a  ptCh 
among  subterranean  rocks.  I  remembered  their  windings  well,  and  remembered  that  one  of 
them  terminated  in  a  dark  and  secret  stair,  that  communicated  with  the  apartments  of  Wf 
wife.  We  traversed  those  caverns  with  no  light  but  what  broke  through  ehatm  or  creriee 
above,  with  no  sound  but  the  inarticulate  moans  of  the  devoted  Verdoni. 

«■  I  will  not  interrupt  this  narrative  with  attempts  to  describe  what  men  call  their  feet 
ings,  for  such  as  mine  there  can  be  but  little  sympathy,  for  there  is  no  knowledge.  T^ 
liave  been  in  my  circumstances— none  that  ever  I  knew^have  had  my  mind.  It  Is  easy  to 
tell  of  the  fall  of  ambition  and  the  loss  of  felicity,  but^who  has  dared  to  describe  the  state  of 
ILueifier,  the  'son  of  the  morning,*  when  he  fell  from  thejsphere  of  a  seraph,  and  the  harnO' 
nies  of  heaven,  into  darkness  and  woe,  into  beds  of  fire  and  fetters  of  adamant!  Su6hwis 
mine,  total,  remediless,  final ;  worse  ;  none  but  a  mortal  can  know  the  hell  of  love. 

"  I  left  our  victim  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  with  my  brother ;  I  ascended  to  the  coaoteii^ 
apartment,  I  traversed  one  in  which  the  children  were  sleeping,  1  could  not  look  at  theni. 
Their  mother  was  in  her  bedchamber,  her  nurse  was  her  only  attendant.  She  screamed w1ie& 
the  saw  me ;  I  attempted  some  insulting  words,  but  my  voice  was  choked.  I  believe  b  a 
moment  she  comprehended  the  whole  of  her  danger ;  she  must,  for  my  visage  was  the 
visAge  of  a  demon,  and  though  I  had  not  the  power  of  language,  my  voice  was  like  the  roar 
of  ocean.  *  Oh,  I  am  betrayed  and  undone  !'  said  she,  staggering  back  and  falling  on  the 
bed.  Then  I  found  words.  Words  !  firebrands,  and  arrows,  and  death  I  hurled  at  her  in  my 
rage  of  malediction.  The  woman  interposed— affrighted,  interposed.  I  spurned  her  away. 
Darkly  I  meuiiced  something  that  seemed  to  sting  her  to  apprehension.  She  sprung  from 
the  bed,  ahe  clung  to  my  feet,  she  wept,  she  grovelled,  she  adjured  me  but  to  hear  her— to 
hear  her — *  Let  me  but  be  heard  !*  I  saw,  I  felt,  1  feasted  on  the  anguish  of  her  soul!  evefy 
ant)w  she  had  sent  into  my  heart  was  returned  to  hers,  barbed  with  poison.  '  I  am  inno- 
cent, by  this  light !' — *  Adulteress  !' — *  By  this  blessed  cross  1  kiss ' — •  Adulteress!  adnl- 

teress  I*,I  roared.     *  Hear  me  but  for  a  moment !  confront  me  with  your  brother.     Oh,  Ver- 
doni I  \vc  are  destroyed  by  treachery  I ' 

*•  I  tried  to  force  myself  from  her;  she  clung  to  me  still.  I  dragged  her  along  the  gpwmd; 
her  shrieks  were  wild,  her  grasp  was  like  the  grasp  of  death.  *  Oh,  but  for  a  moment  hear 
me!  Is  that  so  much?  As  you  expect  to  be  heard  yourself  when  you  are  stretched  on 
the  bed  of  death  I'  Suddenly  I  stopped.  I  fixed  my  dry  and  bursting  eyes  on  her  j  16* 
the  unnatural  and  hushed  stillness  of  my  voice.  '  I  will  not  be  heard  myself  in  the  boar 
ef  death  !  I  have  no  hope,  you  have  bereft  me  of  it— you  have  undone  me  for  ever!  The 
horrors  and  burden  of  this  night  are  on  my  soul  through  you,  and  of  you  they  shall  he 
required  !  Ho,  Ascanio  !  drag  that  adulterous  villain  here — his  mistress  is  ready  for  her  .pa- 
ramour.'    She  started  from  her  knees,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  door  by  which  I  entered; 

she  saw 

****** 

"T  must  go  on.  They  talk  of  the  vengeance  of  Italian  husbands,  mine  outgoes  ezampfe* 
I  caused  him  to  be  deliberately  stabbed  before  her  sight ! 

**  I  paused  between  every  blow !    I  bid  her  listen  to  every  groan  !   Poor,  distracted  wretebl 

she  thought  the  ravings  of  her  love  would  disarm,  instead  of  nerving  my  blows.     When  she 

A}und  her  shrieking  supplications  for  *  mercy !  mercy !   mercy  I'   were  vain,  she  becaiRe 

wilder  than  myselt     With  the  fk-enzy  of  a  lover,  she  reeled  up  and  down,  blind  and  breatUeA 
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ushiing  the  faint  cries  of  Verdoni,  and  cursing  his  murderers,  whom  she  had  a  moment  before 
jielt  to.  <  Devils  I  devils  !*  she  shrieked,  *  I  do  not  pray,  I  do  not  kned  now  ;  stab  on  !  Oh, 
sat  my  eyes  would  burst  r  Verdoni's  last  blood-stifled  groan  came  to  her  ear.  *  Ah,  that 
roan  was  ease !'  she  screamed.  *  He  is  dead !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  laugh  at  ye  now ;  he  is  dead,. 
« is  dead !' 

**  Staggering,  she  sunk  upon  the  body.     Her  heart  burst !    When  I  touched  her,  she  was 
old  as  a  stone ;  her  eyes  fixed,  but  lifeless ;  her  limbs  relaxed,  her  pulses  extinct.     When 

found  she  was  dead,   gone  without  recall  for  ever,  that  Erminia  was  dead But  I  have 

o  power  to  speak  of  that  hour.  I  sprung  forward  with  the  speed  of  one  who  flies  from 
estruction  ;  destruction  did  indeed  surround  me  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  un- 
Kpected  direction  my  passions  took,  and  the  inconceivable  velocity  with  which  I  perceived  it, 
bat  I  escaped  for  that  night  at  least.  I  must  have  flown  with  the  speed  of  a  cloud  chased  i>y 
be  storm ;  for  I  was  many  miles  along  the  western  shores  of  Naples  by  midnight.  My  horse, 
rhom  I  had  found  in  the  wood,  then  sunk  under  me.  I  flew  on  foot,  traversing  the  winding^  of 
he  shore  like  a  wave.  My  reason  was  not  suspended,  it  was  totally  changed.  I  had  become 
L  kind  of  intellectual  savage ;  a  being  that,  with  the  malignity  and  depravation  of  inferior 
katares,  still  retains  the  reason  of  a  roan,  and  retains  it  only  for  his  curse.  Oh  !  that  midnight 
larkness  of  the  soul,  in  which  it  seeks  for  something  whose  loss  has  carried  away  every  sense 
>Qtone  of  utter  and  desolate  privation  ;  in  which  it  traverses  leagues  in  motion,  and  worlds  in. 
iboaght,  without  consciousness  of  relief  yet  with  a  dread  of  pausing.  I  had  nothing  to  seek; 
Mthing  to  recover  ;  the  whole  world  could  not  restore  me  an  atom,  could  not  show  me  again 
i^Slimpse  of  what  I  had  been,  or  lost ;  yet  I  rushed  on  as  if  the  next  stop  would  reach  shelter 
ind  peace.  My  flight  was  so  wild  and  rapid,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  to  calculate  its  di- 
rection, or  overtake  its  speed.  I  had  disappeared  while  they  were  removing  the  corses  andi 
^  traces  of  blood.  Other  causes  might  have  contributed  to  my  escape  ;  there  was  a  storm, 
they  said,  a  commotion  both  of  air  and  earth.  I  recollect  nothing  of  it  but  the  ^eport ;  but  it 
probably  deterred  those  who  were  not  desperate  like  me. 

**  Towards  morning  I  sprung  into  a  small  bark  ;  it  was  going  to  Sicily ;  but  Sicily  I  sooa 
^iiitted*  and  crossed  into  the  Grecian  isles.  I  had  an  inveterate  loathing,  not  of  the  human 
tonn,  but  of  the  human  form  under  an  Italian  garb ;  aye,  of  the  houses  and  trees,  the  languid 
9nd  the  very  air ;  whatever  I  had  formerly  resembled,  or  been  conversant  with,  was  an  abomi* 
^i^on  to  me.  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  condemned  spirit  may  be  supposed  to  look  on  the 
bpdy  in  which  he  had  sinned ;  now  dark,  deserted,  and  loathsome ;  at  once  the  remembrancer 
o(  pleasure  and  the  incendiary  of  paio.  It  is  remarkable  that  during  this  term  \  adopted, 
la  desperation,  the  very  course  that  the  most  active  and  suspicious  caution  would  have  deli- 
berately pursued.  My  frequent  changes  of  residence,  my  private  haunts,  my  solitude,  and  my  dis- 
C^,  preserved  me  from  discovery  as  efiectually  as  if  they  had  been  intentional^  or  even  conscious. 

**  I  rambled  from  isle  to  isle,  from  sand  to  rock,  without  notice,  and  withoht  interruption, 
^epeop'e  were  poor  and  simple — they  had  no  leisure  for  curiosity  ;  my  appearance  terrified 
then),  and  thoy  were  glad  when  it  was  removed;  my  miserable  food  was  easily  procured;, 
tty  clothes  were  now  ragged,  and  my  bed  the  bare  earth.  This  was  a  brother's  doing ! 
Still  I  wandered  on,  for  there  was  something  I  wanted :  that  something  was  utter  solitude, 
*  total  amputation  from  life.  I,  had  heard  of  a  little  barren  islet,  which  was  dreaded 
tt  the  haunt  of  a  spirit  of  wrecks  and  storms :  I  rowed  myself  thither  in  a  boat  one  still 
ilight.  Whether  it  was  the  residence  of  such  a  being,  I  cared  not ;  it  was  enough  for  me 
^  human  being  ventui;ed  there.  Here  I  found  all  I  needed,  a  cave,  water,  wild  fruits,  and 
^ing  winter  more  provisions  than  I  could  consume,  left  on  the  shore  by  the  superstitious 
(oople,  to  propitiate  the  turbid  spirit  of  the  place. 

"  Here  I  s  mk  into  a  strange  kind  of  animal  life  ;  I  became  quite  a  creature  of  the  e  ements : 
^  propensities  and  habits  ceased  to  be  those  of  humanity,  of  social  humanity  at  least.  I  loiBit 
^  use  of  language ;  I  forgot  my  own  name ;  yet  my  time  was  sufficiently  diversified  by  the 
Ganges  of  the  season  and  the  sky.  When  it  was  tempestuous,  I  rushed  abroad,  I  howled  and 
<brieked  with  the  voices  of  the  storm.  I  bared  my  pelted  head  and  breast  to  the  rain,  and 
^en  cokl  and  drenched,  retired  to  my  cave  and  slept.  When  it  was  calm,  I  sat  on  a  crag^ 
^my  cave  and  listened  to  the  winds,  whose  wild  and  changeful  meanings  were  wrought  by  the 
direisities  of  the  shore  into  a  quaint  mimicry  of  human  sounds-— to  thft  tiA&^'aiVm!^  Xwfi^^o^. 
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rippling!  I  felt,  at  well  at  heard,  breathing  tranquOUty.  I  never  thought  of  my  former  idl^or 
of  those  with  whom  I  had  been ;  I  was  oonscious  of  something  like  a  dark  recess  k  njr 
thoughts,  from  which  I  seemed  to  have  emerged  lately,  and  into  which  I  did  not  wish  to  ves- 
ture again.  Sometimes  I  dreamed ;  but  my  faculties  were  so  confused,  that  I  only  r«BeBk> 
bered  my  dream  as  something  obscurely  painful,  something  that  interrupted  that  quiet  exie 
from  consciousness  and  thought,  that  seemed  to  be  the  mautruvm  of  my  present  existence.  I 
believe  I  might  have  lingered  out  many  years  in  this  state,  on  the  principle  of  the  longevity  of 
Idiots. 

**  One  evening,  as  I  sat  on  the  sea-shore,  I  saw  a  boat  at  a  small  distance,  which  floited 
along  its  winding,  as  if  rather  to  observe  than  to  land.  I  lifted  my  heavy  and  stagnated  e]«s; 
but  when  I  saw  the  Italian  habits  in  the  boat,  I  flew  to  hide  myself  in  my  cave,  shaking wkk' 
horror.  I  did  not  venture  out  again  till  it  was  dark ;  there  were  stars,  but  no  moon ;  it  WM 
owing  to  this,  and  to  the  silent  tread  of  my  naked  feet,  that  I  approached  unseen,  where  t«o 
men  were  seated  on  a  point  of  rock  conferring.  The  Italian  language  came  to  my  ear;  IHi> 
tened  with  a  blind  and  mechanical  delight  at  first.  I  loved  the  sound  (so  wild  are  the  inoOMii- 
tencies  of  the  human  mind),  though  at  first  the  words  were  unintelligible.  I  was  qnioUjr 
awakened  by  their  full  meaning. — *  You  are  a  bold  and  daring  devil,  Ascanio,'  said  oat— 
'  Yes,  I  was  once,  but  I  am  almost  spoiled  for  these  feats  now.  Could  I  think  I  might  hops 
for  absolution,  I  would  turn  penitent,  ay,  monk,  and  pray  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  The 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  cavalier  and  lady,  who  were  as  innocent  as  those  blessed  Uglito 
above,  and  the  persecution  of  the  wretched  mad  count  to  this  desolate  and  savage  life;  W 
even  to  let  him  rest  in  his  den,  to  shed  his  blood  on  these  wild  sands — by  all  the  saints  I  woa- 
der  this  rock  supports  us!'—'  Away,  fool !  half  the  convents  in  Italy  might  be  bribed  with  I 
moiety  of  the  ducats  we  shall  get  for  it.' 

**  There  was  much  more ;  I  listened  for  an  hour ;  they  talked  as  without  witness,  as  two 
murderers,  solitary  and  undisguised.  Erminia,  the  unfortunate  lady,  and  the  cavalier,  iano- 
cent !  and  the  wretched  mad  count,  persecuted  to  desperation  and  murder  by  his  brother,  aad 
then  by  his  brother  traced  to  solitude  and  slaughtered  in  his  den  I 

**  Oh  ! — but  I  cannot,  cannot ;  if  I  should  but  write  her  name,  I  shall  write  on  for  vnooted 
days  and  nights  volumes  filled  only  with  her  name— late  and  impotent  repentance,  and  eries  of 
posthumous  despair ! 

'*_I  will  pursue  my  narrative.  I  retreated  to  my  cave  with  an  instinctive  provision  te 
safety  ;  yet  when  I  came  there,  I  could  neither  devise  nor  employ  a  weapon  if  I  had  it.  I  V 
on  my  bed  of  leaves,  and  awaited  death.  I  saw  a  shadow  darkening  the  entrance  of  my  Iw^} 
one  of  them  crept  in  as  he  would  into  the  den  of  a  savage,  whom  he  feared  to  rouse  by  BOiW 
or  light.  I  had  no  power  of  motion  ;  by  a  strange  but  lucky  infatuation,  I  felt  as  if  Iwii 
compelled  to  await  the  approach  of  my  murderer.  He  drew  near ;  in  the  darkness  of  my  oi*^ 
I  could  no  longer  see  his  steps,  but  I  felt  them ;  so  dark  was  the  nook  in  which  I  lay,  that  i 
felt  his  breath  on  my  face,  but  could  not  see  him.  With  an  impulse,  whose  quicknen  ^ 
vented  escape  or  resistance,  I  sprung  up ;  the  part  I  fastened  on  darkling  was  his  throtft.  ^ 
threw  him  to  the  ground ;  my  strength,  naturally  great,  was  rendered  gigantic  by  my  babitiv 
hardihood  and  difficulty. 

<*  I  felt  him  gasp  and  quiver  with  the  motions  of  death.;  I  felt  his  vest  for  his  stiletto-i^ 
was  stuck  in  his  belt  unscathed.  I  drew  it  out,  and  with  steps  that  did  not  rouse  the  bit 
from  its  cleft,  stole  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  The  other  was  bending  over  a  crag  that  f&att^ 
It ;  I  sprung  on  him  when  he  expected  his  associate :  he  started,  and  beheld  a  form  ioaica 
human  holding  a  dagger  to  his  throat. 

*'  He  flew  with  the  swiftness  of  fear,  and  I  with  the  swiftness  of  revenge;  delighted  Iperedvca 
him  toiling  up  a  rock,  which,  isolated  and  bare,  beetled  over  the  sea,  cutting  off  all  ratreat  n? 
looked,  and  leaped ;  I  bent  over  the  ridge,  and  beheld  him  struggling  in  the  waters.  I  ^ 
turned  to  my  cave ;  the  body  that  lay  there  was  black,  and  swollen,  and  stark.  I  did  not  v 
in  my  cave  that  night ;  I  vented  my  rage  and  anguish  along  the  shores,  in  sounds  as  wild  if 
the  winds  that  swept  them — sounds  that  I  sometimes  thought  were  echoed  by  waOing  crifii 
from  the  rock  where  I  had  compelled  Ascanio  to  plunge  into  the  dark  and  pitiless  watai*' 
Towards  morning  I  searched  the  cone  in  the  cave ;  I  found  letters  principally  from  my  bTf* 
tlier  Aod  bis  wife  to  the  bearer,  who  was  a  public  assassin,  and  his  brother  Ascanio.    *  * 
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rai  at  first  about  to  describe  the  effects  of  their  perusal ;  but  I  feel  I  must  not.  I  huve  • 
k  to  do,  for  which  all  that  remains  to  me  of  intellect  is  necessary.  Why  should  I  waste  it 
BalUes  of  voluntary  frenzy?  It  is  enough  for  me  to  detail  the  contents  of  those  letters.  I 
1  do  it  most  calmly  and  unshrinkingly.  •  •  •  •  • 

**  It  appeared  that  my  brother  had  been  the  former  lover  of  my|Wife ;  that  his  own  marriage 
i  been  a  match  of  angry  disappointment,  which,  fermented  by  his  wife*s  ambition,  had  sug- 
itod  to  him  the  idea  of  working  on  my  credulous  and  vindictive  disposition ;  and.  .1  will 
on  calmly  and  unshrinkingly.  He  had  planted  spies  about  the  family  of  Amaldi,  and  ha 
i  nibomed  a  depraved  servant  whom  Verdoni  had  dismissed.  The  secret  sorrows  that  sa 
ibiy  clouded  the  house  of  Amaldi  were  quickly  known.  Erminia  had  in  her  earliest  youth 
sn  attached  to  Verdoni ;  her  father,  with  common  worldllness  of  character,  hesitated,  in  the 
pe  of  a  splendid  suitor.  But  his  cold  policy  was  spurned  by  the  lovers ;  they  were  united 
vately  in  the  church  of  St  Antonio  on  the  night  of  the  4th  December  1667,  and  the  fol. 
Hng  winter  Erminia  was  delivered  of  an  infant  daughter,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  not  far 
m  Naples.  About  this  time  Verdoni's  regiment  was  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par 
mo,  where  a  powerful  banditti  terrfied  and  oppressed  the  country.  The  inhabitants  re- 
nted the  aid  of  military  force — Vcrdoni*s  company  marched  against  the  banditti,  but,  misled 
the  windings  of  a  forest,  were  assailed  by  an  ambuscade,  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  namee 
the  officers  who  had  perished  were  sent  to  Naples,  and  the  first  among  them  was  that  of 
Mrdoni.  Erminia's  marriage  had  not  been  at  this  time  avowed,  and  there  was  now  no  neces- 
y  for  its  avowal.  She  wept  over  her  fatherless  babe  in  solitude.  At  this  moment  my  dis* 
b^ms  proposals  were  urged.  Wounded  and  shocked,  Erminia  appealed  to  her  father ;  she 
Id  Urn  her  tale.  She  was  answered  by  a  command  to  marry  the  Count  Montorio,  on  pain  of 
itemal  malediction.  She  was  told  of  the  folly  of  sacrificing  her  youth  and  hopes  to  the  che- 
ihiog  of  a  widowed  name,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  preferring  duty  to  a  dead  husband  to  & 
tog  father.  She  wept,  she  trembled,  and  she  obeyed.  Oh  I  she  was  all  gentleness,  all  melting, 
lant,  weeping  woman !  She  impure !  She  was  formed  of  thrice  fanned  snow,  tempered  with 
iw  from  the  cup  of  the  lily  of  the  vale,  and  animated  by  some  spirit  who  had  bathed  in  the 
rtd  blood  ojjpheral  light ;  she  that  should  have  been  nested  in  my  bosom,  and  fed  with 

ises  like  the  suckling  of  my  heart,  she 1  have  vowed  to  write  her  name  no  more. 

"Shortly  after  our  fatal  marriage,  her  husband,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Mditti,  and  confined  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  after  a  perilous  and  strange  emersion  into 
gkt,  returned  to  Italy.  He  returncci  in  disguise,  for  he  dreaded  the  pursuit  of  those  from 
'hem  he  had  escaped.  He  returned,  and  found  his  wife  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  the 
lotber  of  other  children  I  No  one  dared  to  tell  of  his  return  to  her,  still  less  was  it 
(•bable  her  family  would  disclose  their  shame  to  me,  a  shame  their  own  selfish  haste  had 
wnrred.  She  was  wandering  one  evening  in  the  woods  with  her  own  attendant :  a  voice 
tiled  on  her— she  was  retreating  in  affright  ;  again  it  called,  a  well-known  voice  of  reproach 
Ml  love.     The  next  moment  the  lovers  wept  in  agony  on  each  other.     To  meet  him  often, 

0  weep  with  him  over  the  child  of  their  sorrows,  who  could  envy  her  this  last  sad|con8olation? 
t  vas  at  this  moment  that  my  brother,  prompted  by  his  Tullia  of  a  wife  (for  mere  man  was 
Qcapable  of  it),  determined  to  possess  himself  of  rank  and  wealth,  without  the  doubtful  and 
ttipected  means  of  poniard  or  poison.  He  knew  neither  of  them  could  go  more  swiftly  or 
Qently  to  the  seat  of  life  than  the  infamy  of  the  wife  I  adored,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
loaour  I  was  an  enthusiast  in.  He  was  safe,  besides,  for  no  one  would  venture  to  tell  mo 
i»at  my  wife  was  the  wife  of  another,  nor,  even  if  they  suspected  I  knew  it,  would  they 
•reiume  to  comment  on  it.  I  was  therefore  shut  up  to  the  mercy  of  these  two  men,  who  had 
»t  kindness  enough  to  stab  me  to  the  heart.  The  letters  I  had  found  in  the  cabinet  had 
«en  written  during  the  period  of  their  wedded  separation  at  Naples.  Every  expression  of 
■icious  and  intimate  tenderness  occurred  in  them ;  but  from  a  necessary  caution,  all  allusioni^ 
ft  their  real  situation  (which  would  have  undeceived  me)  were  suppressed,  lest  they  should 
e  discovered  by  her  father.  During  my  absence,  my  abused  wife  had  intrusted  her  honour 
Dd  her  sufferings  to  my  brother.  She  had  informed  him  that  Verdoni  was  about  to  quit 
taly  for  ever ;  and  that  she  proposed,  after  her  confinement,  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and 
Kume  the  veil*     My  murdered  love  I  amid  the  anguish  of  passion  her  thoughts  were  holy 

1  vestal  dreams !    She  acknowledged  my  affection,  she  avowed  h«t  ^s^\.V(.\A<^  V^  "o^^^  ^^ 
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implored  him  to  soothe  my^disappointments  in  pride  and  in  passions-mine,  who  was  pltnoiog 
hor  murder  I 

'*  In  the  dark  hour  of  solitary  woe,  thus  she  leant  on  him,  and  thus  he  betrayed  her  f  Ota  I 
why  did  her  fktal,  fetal  wish  to  spare  my  feelings  prevent  her  making  the  discbsare  hendf? 
My  suffering  would  have  been  indeed  great,  but  my  triumph  would  have  been  great  aliD.  I 
would  have  resigned  her  to  her  first  love,  to  the  husband  of  her  youth  ;  resigned  her  without 
a  groan,  though  my  last  had  followed|thc  sacrifice  when  they  had  left  me  alone.  I  would  — - 
but  I  am  to  tell  not  what  I  would^have.been,  but  what  I  am.  In  other  parts  of  the  letten 
I  found  they  had  resolved  on]a  total  massacre  that  night — that  we  were  to  have  fallen  by  uA 
other.  Two  victims  had  indeed  fallen ;  but  I,  as  I  have  related,  had  esespcd  by  an  unexpected 
impulse  of  flight,  to  which  I  yielded  in  the  madness  of  the  moment,  without  thought  ofsafetf 
or  of  danger,  and  which  the  confusion  of  murder  had  prevented  them  from  noticing  till  1  wis 
many  miles  from  Muralto. 

"  Since  that  period,  which  was  about  three  years,  Ascanio  and  his  brother  had  pursued  me 
through  Italy ;  they  had  pursued  every  track  and  shadow  of  intelligence,  with  the  hot  nd 
breathless  diligence  of  a  chace  of  blood ;  while  my  brother,  trembling  in  his  castle,  spntd  s 
report  of  my  death,  and  celebrated^my  funeral  rites  in  the  chapel  of  the  family.  They  had  it 
length  discovered  me,  and  their  charge Vas  death,  without  noise  and  without  delay.  Mi 
was  the  intelligence  of  these  letters,  scattered  up  and  down,  conveyed  in  hint  and  rdereooe^ 
confident  and  familiar. 

"  When  I  was  perusing  them,  there  was  but  one  nerve  in  my  heart  whose  motion  wtf 
restless  and  inquiring,  all  the  rest^seemed  seared  and  rivetted.  I  read  on  with  an  agititloa 
which  was  the  last  alarm  of  nature — my  children  !    I  read  on— they  were  dead  I 


"  When  I  had  read  all,  a  fire*seemed  to  spring  up  within  me ;    a  dark,  solid,  uncon 
fife,  that  preyed  without  destroying.     I  know  not  how  to  describe  my  sufferings  (for  I  ilMtfi 
snilhred  in  solitude ;  there  was  no  voice  of  inquiry  near  me,  no  shadow ;  no  friend  to  fti( 
refreshment  on  my  cold  bed  of  leaves)  ;''but  surely  never  were  spirit  and  body  softnogdf 
acted  on  by  each  other.     The  fire  I  speak  of  seemed  to  me  corporal  and  visible.     I  reneiBber    | 
sitting  on  a  point  of  rock,  and  wondering  it  did  not  smoke  and  crumble  beneath  me ;  I  leeined     . 
to  live  in  fire.     My  muscles  and  nerves,  swoln  and  rigid  with  agony,  were  like  rods  of  red  hst 
metal ;  my  hairs  hissed  and  sparkled  with  the  flickering  of  flame  when  the  wind  moved  Aieiii;     j 
and  my  eyes,  their  sockets  seemed  glowing  iron ;   and  when  I  closed  them,  long  treties  ef    ^ 
dancing  fire  floated  from  them,  and ;' they  seemed  to  turn  on  an  inward  world  of  flaroefl»  M 
which  they  gazed  with  the  anguish,^but  not  the  short  duration,  that  the  rage  of  the  elemeMi 
permits. 

"  I  know  not  how  long  I  was  in  this  state :  I  had  no  mark  of  time  but  day  and  night,  ind  t> 
them  I  had  been  often  insensible,  except  that  I  think  I  was  conscious  of  greater  pain  from  the 
glare  of  the  day.  When  I  had  recovered,  Erminia  and  Verdona  were  beside  me;  never  ftr« 
moment  since  have  I  been  insensible  of  their  presence.  They  have  been  at  different  tioMi 
my  punishment  and  my  consolation,  my  taskers  and  my  companions.  Four  years  in  myrsdiy 
solitude  I  conferred  with  them  alone,  sometimes  tranced  by  their  whispers,  and  SOBW- 
times  harrowed  by  their  shrieks.  I  speak  with  the  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  one  wfc0» 
convinced  of  what  he  speaks,  is  careless  of  being  believed  by  others.  The  dreams  of  the  14)^ 
are  easily  dissolved,  and  strange  shapes  are  sometimes  seen  to  skimmer  through  the  twill^ 
of  a  cavern  ;  but  I  have  met  them  at  noon  on  the  bare  sunny  shore.  T  have  seen  them  on  the 
distant  wave  when  its  bed  was  smooth  and  bright  as  jasper ;  the  curtained  mist  that  himg  ^ 
mole  and  breaker,  and  mingled  with  the  sheeted  spanglings  of  the  surf  floated  back  fron  theM* 
did  not  throw  a  fringe  of  its  shadowy  mantling  on  their  forms.  I  could  not  be  deesifo^ 
Sometimes  the  light  was  glorious  beyond  imagination.  Towards  sunset  I  would  sometisM* 
see  a  small  white  cloud,  and  watch  its  approach ;  it  would  fix  on  a  point  of  the  rock  that  rsH 
beside  my  cave ;  as  twilight  thickened  it  would  unfold,  its  centre  disclosing  a  floating  throse  d 
pearl,  and  its  skills  expanding  into  wings  of  iris  and  aurelia  that  upbore  it.  By  booD- 
light  the  pomp  grew  richer,  and  the'  vision  became  exceeding  glorious.  Myriads  of  locest 
shapes  were  visible  in  that  unclouded  shower  of  light  which  fell  from  the  moon  on  the  samaH 
cf  the  rock ;  myriads  swam  on  its  opal  waves,  wafted  in  a  £ne  web  of  filmy  radiancy,  canopit' 
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Uh  a  lily's  cap,  and  inebriate  with  liquid  light.     Among  them  sat  the  shadows  of  the  lovers, 
•arkling  with  spheral  light,  and  throned  in  the  majesty  of  vision,  but  pale  with  the  traces 
mortality.     There  sat  the  lovers  in  sad  and  shadowy  state  together ;   so  greatly  unfor- 
nate,   so  fatal,  passing  fond.     Sometimes  when  stretched  on  my  cold,  lone  bed,  I  have 
«rd  her  voice  warbling  on  the  wind  touches  of  sweet,  sad  music,  such  as  I  have  heard 
ir  aiiig  when  she  thought  herself  alone  and  unheard.     I  have  risen   and  followed  it,  and 
Mrd   it  floating  on  the  waters ;  I  listened,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  weep.     On  a 
Edden  the  sounds  would  ahange  to  the  most  mournful  and  wailing  cries,  and  Erminia,  pale 
id  convulsed  as  I  saw  her  last,  would  pass  before  me,  pointing  to  a  gory  shape  that  the 
■V«s  would  throw  at  my  feet.     Then  they  would  plunge  together  Into  the  waters,  and 
here  far  off  the  moon  shed  a  wan  and  cloudy  light  on  the  mid  wave,  I  would  see  their 
aages  rise  dim  and  sad,  and  hear  their  cry  die  along  the  waste  of  waters. 

*<  Often  when  in  autumn  the  sun  set  among  clouds  and  vapours,  I  sat  at  the  mouth  of  my 
ive  to  watch  the  scenery  that  followed.  The  clouds  dark  and  rapid,  and  broken  with  strong 
itfas  of  red,  would  assume  wild  resemblances  to  things  I  scarcely  recalled ;  ships,  and  towers. 
Id  ibrests  on  fire,  and  moving  shapes  of  things  that  never  lived.  Sometimes  they  formed  a 
iMle,  a  black  mountain  mass  of  structure  ;  its  turrets  were  fringed  with  flame,  and  the  gleamy 
iMi  below  seemed  like  fires  peeping  through  casement  and  loophole,  and  the  sanguine  waters 
Mt  reflected  its  shade  seemed  to  moat  it  with  blood ;  and  hosts  of  embattled  vapours,  flushed 
ith  the  hues  of  the  stormy  sky,  seemed  to  march  in  mid  air  to  attack  it.  Then,  whfle  I 
and,  Erminia,  in  the  first  flash  of  the  sieging  lightnings,  would  burst  on  my  sight  with  a 
MS  of  wrath  and  menace,  and  behind  her  another  form,  dark  with  the  rage  of  tempests. 
)h,  worse  than  the  rage  of  tempest  to  me  was  this  sight !  I  have  fled  to  my  cave,  I  have 
mried  my  fac  e  in  my  bed  of  leaves.  But  what  shapes  have  I  seen,  as  the  keen  and  subtle 
i^tlilogs,  glancing  through  cleft  and  crevice,  filled  the  cavern  with  sheets  of  paly  blue  ! 

"  It  was  on  one  of  these  nights  that,  wild  and  restless  as  the  tempest,  a  thought  rushed  oa 
Of  mind  ;  it  was  the  only  thought  that  for  years  had  warmed  my  heart  with  a  natural  im* 
HdM,  or  convinced  me  I  yet  held  alliance  with  the  world  of  human  beings.  Do  ye  who  read 
■y  story  ask  what  was  that  thought? — I  pray  ye  to  pause  a  moment  and  think  on  my  state. 

**Iwas  a  nobleman,  a  representative  of  a  noble  house,  whose  honours  I  bore  untamishe<!^ 
ttri  of  whose  honours  I  wos  proud.  My  wealth  was  great,  my  power  greater  ;  the  sphere  and 
Mow  of  my  influence  included  thousands,  who  were  cherished  and  sustained  by  it.  I  was 
©fed  by  some,  honoured  by  many,  feared  by  many ;  and  to  the  fear,  such  as  remote  and 
inbending  dignity  inspires,  I  was  not  averse.  This  was  only  a  part  of  my  character.  I  was,  and 
I  nay  now  speak  of  myself  as  one  who  lives  no  more,  a  munificent  patron,  an  invincible  friend, 
tt  adoring  lover.  I  was  a  husband,  a  father ;  my  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  my  wife  and  children, 
h  spite  of  my  high  thoughts  and  demeanour,  I  slept  on  the  bosom  of  domestic  love,  with  a 
Moess  of  clasp  and  a  softness  of  rest,  such  as  the  mildest  spirit  might  seek  in  the  humblest 
■bed  of  privacy  ;  such  I  was.  I  might  have  run  my  race  in  peace  and  honour ;  such  I 
•II.  And  what  had  I  been  made  by  a  brother  I  had  cherished  and  saved  ?  A  murderer,  a 
■arage,  an  outcast  of  both  worlds,  a  denizen  of  the  wilds  in  habit,  a  demon  in  soul ! 

"There  is  no  describing  that  depravation  of  humanity,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  which 
ke  had  reduced  me.  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  driven  from  among  men  and  abode  among 
tile  beasts,  had  probably  no  throbbings  of  remembered  worth  or  dignity,  no  anguish  of  moral 
^Ubtsement  to  haunt  his  dark  sleep.  My  sufferings  comprehended  the  extremes  of  all 
I  being  could  be  human,  and  sufler.  I  was  the  lover  of  an  object  no  power  could  obtain  or 
I^eitore ;  I  was  the  idolater  of  a  fame  which  was  extinguished  and  lost ;  I  was  a  villain  with 
^oimpaired  conscience ;  I  was  a  madman  with  perfect  consciousness.  Is  there  one  fool  enough 
^  ask  what  remained  to  me  ?->rxvbngb  !  I 

**  Yes,  from  the  bare  breast  of  an  island  rock,  from  its  starved,  and  naked,  and  raving  in- 

babitants fk*om  a  wretch  who  might  have  been  shown  for  a  spectacle  through  the  streets  at 

Naples,  came  a  burst  of  vindictive  energy,  that  laid  one  of  its  proudest  houses  in  the  dust. 

[**  This  event,  of  which  I  have  hitherto  sketched  the  motives,  is  the  proper  subject  of  this 
Narrative ;  almost  the  moment  I  conceived  it,  I  conceived  its  progress,  its  means,  and  the  very 
point  of  the  criminars  character  and  situation,  on  which  it  was  to  be  made  to  bear.  To  show 
him  the  hollowness,  the  worthlessness,  the  nothingness  of  that  for  which  he  had  sold  bimsdlf 
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under  Bin,  was  no  Umger  an  object  with  revenge  or  witli  conscience ;  its  own  attaionent  bad 
convinced  him,  forcibly  and  awfully,  of  it.  In  his  letters  I  discovered  he  was  a  miserable  mas. 
It  is  usual  to  talk  of  the  dreams  of  a  murderer's  night,  but  he  was  substantially  wretdwd— 
wretched  from  suspicion — ^wretched  from  fear — wretched  from  the  conviction  that  he  hid 
destroyed  himself— for  nothing.  With  him,  therefore,  appeal  had  been  anticipated  bf  con- 
viction, and  punishment  superseded  by  remorse ;  but  he  was  now  surrounded  by  a  namerain 
fiimily,  for  whose  welfare,  perhaps,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  guilt,  and  to  bciieft 
that  the  offences  that  had  benefitted  his  children  could  scarce  fail  .of  pardon.  His  cbfldrei 
were  to  shine  out  on  the  world  in  unexpected  magnificence  and  unmixed  acclamations ;  wh3e 
mine,  the  native  heirs  of  Muralto,  mouldered  in  their  mother's  bloody  grave,  unwept  bvt  bj 
their  exiled  father — ^the  father  who  had  laid  them  there  1  Whoever  is  acquainted  wHh  iti 
direful  event,  may  have  now  anticipated  my  purpose— to  make  the  children  the  pnoisben  of 
the  father,  and  to  combine  the  eternal  spoliation  of  the  name  and  honours  wrested  from  me 
with  the  fan  of  their  usurper.  •  •  •  • 

« I  am  aware  that  so  horrible  an  idea  never  entered  the  human  mind  before.  Let  Ua 
who  is  disposed  to  execrate  me,  only  cast  his  eye  on  the  preceding  pages.  I  do  not  say  I  will 
be  justified ;  but  it  will  at  least  be  confessed  that  he  who  was  injured  as  never  man  wii  fai- 
jured,  should  be  revenged  as  man  was  never  avenged.  It  is  remarkable  that,  from  te 
moment  I  conceived  this  idea,  my  reason  was  not  only  restored,  with  scarce  a  snbieqMBt 
interval  of  insanity,  but  my  powers  were  confirmed,  condensed,  invigorated  to  a  degree  of 
invincible,  ironlike  force  and  stability,  to  which  alone  such  an  undert^ing  could  be  possible ; 
I  had  no  failing  weakness  of  head  or  of  heart — no  suspension  of  my  purpose,  from  the  frtilties 
of  humanity  or  intellect,  from  that  hour  for  ever. 

**  A  total  desertion  of  my  savage  habits  was  my  first  resolution ;  I  inured  myseH^  siter 
many  distortions  of  reluctance,  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  human  face  and  the  sound  of  tbe 
human  voice.  After  some  time  I  crossed  to  the  next  inhabited  islet.  1  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  myself  to  human  life — to  sit  for  an  hour  without  start  or  exclamation— to  eat,  with- 
out walking  about  at  my  food^-^and  (most  difficult  of  nil)  to  pass  the  night  in  a  bed,  where, 
at  first,  I  found  rest  impracticable.  It  was  here,  when  the  first  vehemence  of  my  purpose 
had  expended  itself,  I  began  to  scan  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  it,  and  to  find  them  omn- 
berless  and  perilous.  I  am  persuaded  no  being  whose  character  wa^  not  partially  tinged  by 
madness,  could  have  been  adequate  to  its  execution.  I  have  no  desire  now  to  spend  my  time 
In  magnifying  the  wonders  of  it,  and  gratifying  a  miserable  ambition  with  the  shudderinf 
praise  of  the  strength  of  a  demon's  wing  in  his  flight  to  mischief — I  have  no  intention  of 
rehearsing  my  mental  debates  and  toils — I  merely  purpose  to  tell  their  result. 

"  My  first  step  was  to  pass  into  Turkey  in  Asia.     I  traversed  most  of  the  countries  of  Aflt 
IVIinor;  I  visited  Syria;  I trtivelled  into  Persia ;  I  crossed  the  Persian  Gulf  into  Arabia.    ^ 
traversed  the  continent  of  Arabia,  and  winding  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  passed  into 
Eg^pt ;  I  visited  its  upper  and  lower  regions,  and  returning  to  Cairo,  embarked  for  Earop^ 
An  accident  brought  me  to  Candia,  where,  assuming  the  habit  of  a  Greek  monk,  I  went  on 
board  a  vessel  then  bound  to  Rhodes,  but  which,  finishing  her  voyage,  left  me  in  Sieily; 
there,  outwardly  reconciling  myself  to  the  catholic  communion,  I  procured  a  recommendatiott 
to  the  superior  of  a  convent  in  Naples,  and  returned  to  my  native  city. 
I      *'  I  do  not  mean  to  give  a  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  a  solitary  stranger,  in  a  progression  ef 
fifteen  years,  through  countries  fierce,  lawless,  and  sanguinary.    I  acknowledge  myself  to  hive 
been  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  sufferance  and  danger,  often  in  one  of  extremity.    If  ^ 
were  asked  by  what  means  I  escaped  with  life  from  such  persecution,  I  solemnly  declare  I 
know  of  none  except  total  poverty,  a  hardened  constitution,  and  a  mind  of  desperation.    A 
resolution,  the  strongest  that  ever  occupied  a  strong  mind,  was  sustained  by  g^ntic  strength 
and  hardihood  of  body,  the  fruit  of  my  exile  and  my  savagery.     My  object  in  this  long  pf^ 
gress  was  what  no  calamities  could  suspend,  the  study  of  the  human  character  in  its  fiercer 
and  gloomier  features.     Even  a  dungeon  could  show  me  warders,  and  torturers,  and  criminal'' 
It  will  be  asked,  why  did  I  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  human  character  where  it  subsists  in  * 
jtate  so  rude  and  unvaried,  where  ignorance  and  oppression  combine  to  forbid  the  expansion 
of  elementary,  or  the  acquisition  of  fictitious  features,  ntkd  to  confine  life  to  a  weary,  unifl* 
■proving'  moDotoD}'? 
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'  "  I  aniwerf  my  search  was  after  that  part  of  the  human  character  which  is  equally  visible 
through  all  the  modifications  of  society  and  the  caprices  of  Aie  hidividual,  which  is  equally 
diieemible  in  the  savage  and  in  the  sage,  but  which  is  generally  marked  by  more  strong  and 
prominent  lines  in  the  ruder  parts  of  life.  My  search  was  for  the  existence  of  superstition 
in  every  form  it  assumes,  and  for  every  mode  of  influence  that  could  be  exercised  on  it ;  for 
ths  means  by  which  that  influcm:c  might  be  acquired,  and  the  possible  extremes  to  which  the 
pudon  might  be  urged  by  art  aud  terror.  Had  this  search  been  pursued  in  Europe,  the  con- 
leqaence  might  have  been  (what  I  dreaded  more  than  the  sufferings  I  encountered  in  Asia  and 
ifrioa)  detention,  examination,  discovery ;  perhaps  an  immersion  into  the  bastile  in  France, 
or  an  eternal  consignment  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  or  Italy.  In  Asia,  if 
By  existence  was  destroyed,  my  name  and  purpose  would  perish  along  with  it.  I  should  not 
be  remembered  as  the  man  who  only  achieved  a  vast  thought,  and  died  from  the  debility  of 
its  execution.  From  the  first  moment  I  was  convinced  that  superstition  was  my  only  engine, 
the  only  instrument  that  could  accomplish  so  great  a  purpose ;  the  only  one  that  could  be  ap- 
pUfld  to  its  most  minute  and  its  most  operose  parts  alike ;  that  could  dissect  the  most  subtle 
and  capillary  fibres  of  the  human  heart,  and  penetrate  the  iron  fortresses  of  power ;  that 
ooald  wrench  the  frame  of  nature  and  sport  with  the  varieties  of  the  human  character ;  that 
eoold  make  the  virtuous  consider  a  crime  as  a  duty,  and  the  vicious  make  a  deity  of  a  dream. 
Thii  was  the  only  foundation  that  could  support  the  structure  that  I  purported  to  raise  on  it. 
I  remembered  my  own  struggles  and  reluctance,  till  something  like  a  shadowing  of  fate  stole 
over  my  mind ;  I  remembered  the  wretched  impostor  that  they  brought  to  me  at  Balss. 

•*  The  execution  of  my  purpose,  perhaps,  was  some  protection  to  me  in  countries  whose  wild 
inhabitants  are  yet  deeply  susceptible  of  the  delights  and  the  terrors  of  superstition  t  in  Turkey, 
therefore,  I  was  a  Grecian  conjuror;  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  I  was  one  of  those  der- 
viies  whose  supposed  knowledge  in  secret  studies  is  no  obstruction  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
penon  and  profession  ;  in  Persia  I  was  a  Magian  worshipper  of  fire,  the  most  ancient  super- 
itition  in  the  world  ;  in  Egypt  I  was  all  these  successively,  for  in  Egypt  are  mingled  all  the 
loperstitions  of  the  East.     Among  the  vulgar  I  was  a  conjuror,  but  among  the  adepts  only 
» novice ;  nor  in  truth  could  I^well  be  more  hod  I  been  versed  in  all  the  dark  wisdom  of 
Bnrope,  Rosicrucian,  or  Sully's,  or  Nostradamus,  or  Albertus  Magnuses ;  had  I  been  a  student 
in  the  wizard  walls  of  Salamanca,  I  musit  have  bowed  to  the  wands  of  the  Oriental  and  Afri- 
can sages.     There  are 'among  these  m^n,  however  ignorant  both  in  physics  and  literary  anti- 
quity, some  powers  still  existing  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.     I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
aioribe  the  wonders  they  produce  to  causes  merely  natural,  but  still  the  effects  are  such  as 
prove  an  acquaintance  with  the  depths  of  natura  wliich  the  most  erudite  and  studious  Euro- 
pean has  not  yet  obtained. 

,  •*  I  mention,  as  an  instance,  that  power  of  disarming  serpents  and  noxious  reptiles,  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  the  most  ignorant  and  grovelling  wretches  I  havp  ever  met  with  in  Egypt ; 
a  power  which  they  pretend  to  exercise  with  spell  and  charm,  but  which,  when  1  acquired,  f 
found  to  be  attainable  by  means  merely  physical.  I  mention  these  things  merely  to  intimate, 
the  line  of  operations  I  sought,  and  the  powers  I  acquired,  amid  the  luxuries  of  nature  and 
the  labours  of  art,  the  wonders  of  antiquity  or  the  magnificence  of  recent  dominion  ;  in  tho 
mosque  or  in  the  cavern,  the  desert  or  the  bazar,  I  pursued  but  one  object ;  my  labour  was 
never  remitted,  nor  my  tenacity  ever  relaxed. 

••  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1689  I  returnod  to  Naples,  my  first  object  to  inquire 
Into  tho  situation  and  characters  of  the  family,  my  next  to  be  introduced  among  them.  I 
easily  learnt  the  former:  the  count  was  gloomy  and  solitary  ;  the  family  lived  in  retired  gran- 
deur ;  tho  sons  had  many  splendid  qualities,  but  their  minds  were  of  the  dark  superstitious 
complexion  of  their  house.  The  latter  also  was  easy,  for  the  count  had  become  a  devotee. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that,  having  arrived  in  my  native  city,  and  having 
means  sufficient  to  prove  my  identity  and  my  injuries,  I  did  not  prefer  the  substantial  com- 
pensation of  my  restored  honours  and  enjoyments  to  a  visionary  and  bloody  revenge. 

••  It  will  ceavj  to  astonish  when  my  story  is  read  with  more  attention.  It  will  be  discovered 
that,  with  me,  ambition  was  only  the  ornament  of  life,  happiness  and  love  (however  hostile  to 
their  softness  my  character  may  appear)  were  its  substance,  its  soul.  My  name,  my  dignity, 
were  only  the  cupola  that,  though  raised  to  the  summit,  constituted  the  least  necessary  part 
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of  the  pile  of  my  happiness.  For  whom  should  I  seek  to  be  great  ?  was  there  another  BrmS  ^ 
nia  in  the  world  ^  were  my  children's  graves  to  be  opened  by  the  trumpet  of  a  herald  ?  The-^ 
might  be  avenged,  but  never  recalled.  No :  I  saw,  without  a  groan,  the  palace  and  oastk^ 
built  by  my  ancestors — I  saw  their  jewels,  their  treasures,  their  magnificence,  sparkling  nmikcfl 
the  forms  of  those  who  had  undone  me — I  saw  without  a  thought  of  resumption,  but  with  « 
determination  of  revenge.  Ambition  had  not  left  a  shadow  on  my  mind ;  of  love,  only  tl^e 
soul  subsisted  still ;  but,  of  revenge,  both  body  and  soul  lived  within  me  in  a  state  of  vigour 
and  vitality  still  capable  of  the  most  powerful  functions,  still  imperiously  demanding  tMr 
sacrifice.  From  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  revenge  is  the  most  longwiived  0f 
passions.  Could  my  brother  have  poured  at  my  feet  hia  palaces,  his  treasures,  Viva  honoun-* 
could  he  have  poured  along  with  them,  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to  reHon 
— my  name,  my  peace,  my  inward  dignities,  unclouded  and  undebased— could  he  have  dooB 
all  this,  I  would  have  spumed  it  all.  I  had  but  one  faculty,  one  passion,  one  appetite.  Vf 
body  was  but  a  corporal  vehicle  for  revenge  ;  its^spirit  seemed  to  actuate  me  instead  of  a  tooL 
"  Let  those  who  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  my  undertaking,  think  on  the  requisites  f  pdf" 
sessed  for  its  success,  and  the  train  of  preparation  those  requisites  had  long  been  in.  My  body 
was  as  a  body  of  adamant ;  my  mind  was  capable  of  filling  and  directing  the  energies  of  iMeh 
a  frame.  I  was  invincible  to  the  fatigues  of  famine,  of  sleeplessness,  or  of  toil;  no  difficulties  oooUl 
exhaust,  no  dangers  could  repel ;  the  world,  its  temptations  and  its  terrors,  were  like  dost  be* 
neath  my  feet.  I  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  human  ttmper,  deep  and  accurate,  togetter 
with  a  patience  of  caprices  and  anomalies  which  only  experience  can  teach.  No  sallies  of  vio- 
lence could  intimidate,  no  rigour  of  obduracy  could  weary  me.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
means  of  efTecting  my  purpose,  my  mind,  or  rather  my  memory,  was  a  perfect  tkesaurvf  Unt^ 
rum,  I  had  powers  to  confound  the  deliberate,  and  to  scare  the  bold.  My  body  as  well  as  Of 
mind  conspired  with  my  purpose.  My  figure  was  gigantic,  my  countenance  soaroe  ben 
resemblance  to  humanity ;  the  intonations  of  my  voice  were  like  the  roar  of  the  storm  aM 
cataract  it  had  been  my  delight,  in  the  rage  of  insanity,  to  imitate ;  and,  above  all,  I  poflsesiBd, 
from  memory,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  secret  passages  and  subterranean  recesses,  both  at  MnnHb 
and  the  palace  at  Naples ;  these  I  had  loved  to  explore  when  I  was  their  inmate  from  an  tti- 
thusiastic  passion  for  gloom  and  for  antiquity.  Such  was  the  preparation.  That  I  may  not 
be  thought  to  lay  a  chimerical  stress  on  the  infiuence  of  superstition,  I  shall  mention  eoarii 
circumstances  that  occurred  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  my  purpose.  Amadeo,  duke  dl 
Monte  Ceruli,  was  a  libertine  whom  I  had  known  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life — about  tm 
years  previous  to  my  marriage,  when  I  was  a  gay  nobleman  at  Naples.  I  was  with  him  and 
other  cavaliers  at  an  assembly  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago ;  the  conversation  happenw^ 
strangely  enough,  to  turn  on  the  existence  of  spirits :  the  subject  was  more  congenial  to  Wf 
mind  than  the  babble  of  levity,  and  I  spoke  on  it  with  my  accustomed  solemn  energy.  Mo&to 
Ceruli  ridiculed  the  subject,  and  the  emphasis  with  which  I  spoke  on  it.  I  did  not  cboow  tt 
altercate  with  such  a  trifier,  and  giving  the  conversation  a  ludicrous  turn,  proposed  that  iro 
should  enter  into  an  engagement,  that  whoever  died  first  should  appear  to  the  survivor,  le  • 
punishment  for  scepticism,  or  a  confirmation  of  orthodoxy.  He  accepted  it,  laughing;  but  it 
was  not  with  laughter  he  received  the  proof.  When,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  plan,  I  appeared 
to  Ippolito  at  Naples,  while  surrounded  by  a  party  of  cavaliers,  I  observed  Moate  CemU 
among  the  number.  When  I  had  produced  the  effect  of  my  visit  I  retreated  beliinfl  fho 
tapestry,  where  a  concealed  floor  communicated  with  a  secret  passage,  through  which  I  ei« 
<iaped  while  they  were  searching  for  me.  This  was  a  contrivance,  indeed,  easily  detected,  bvt 
I  had  chosen  my  time  well ;  it  was  easy  to  disappear  amid  the  confusion  of  terror  and  drmib- 
enness.  The  party  dispersed  in  every  direction  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  as  I  was  evading  them  t 
met  Monte  Ceruli,  who,  of  all  the  party,*  was  alone.  He  detained  me~I  heard  othentp* 
proaohing ;  I  dreaded  discovery — I  dreaded,  at  least,  the  dissolution  of  my  spiritual  cbaraotar. 
I  unmasked,  and  addressed  him  in  my  own  voice,  which  I  had  carefully  concealed  since  my 
return  to  Naples :  in  its  hollow  and  peculiar  tones  I  told  him  I  was  the  spirit  of  hii  depiitei 
companion.  He  fell  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  I  am  told  continued  so  till  his  death.  On 
the  Duke  di  Pallerini,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  (in  consequence  of  a  confession  made  by  m 
crying  domestic  to  a  monk  at  Naples,  but  whioh  involved  nothing  but  general  siiBpinloiii)=M 
Jiaqiun  iato  the  mfstwAouM  diMppearance  of  the  \aito  poiaeuoT  ot  ^b&  tUba,  oa  bim  ao 
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inflienoe  was  attempted.  I  knew  the  inquiry  would  terminate  in  my  brother*8  detection  and 
coMeqnent  paniihment,  for  I  know  his  own  terrors  would  betray  him  ;  but  though  I  devoted 
him  to  punishment,  I  determined  by  no  one  but  me  should  it  bo  inflicted.  Calling  the  dulie, 
tJMMfcre,  to  another  apartment,  after  adjuring  him  to  secresy,  I  discovered  myself,  and 
)rofod  the  fiitilfty  of  a  charge  for  the  murder  of  one  whom  ho  beheld  alive.  It  was  owing  to 
hk  resolution  of  reserving  to  myself  the  powers  and  mode  of  retribution,  that  a  circumstance 
lemred,  whose  mystery  is  most  dark  and  voluminous,  and  whoso  mystery  can  be  disclosed 
oiy  by  me.  I  was  (while  yet  a'  brother  in  the  Franciscan  convent)  returning  from  a  pilgrim- 
^  to  Rome  when  a  report,  which  was  diflused  everywhere,  met  my  ear,  that  a  discovery  had 
660  made  by  some  dying  man  to  a  monk  in  Apulia,  relative  to  the  family  of  Montoiio,  whose 
OBoars,  whose  very  existence,  it  was  said,  was  involved  in  its  substance. 

**  By  whom  such  a  discovery  could  be  made  (of  which  I  believed  myself  the  solitary  pos- 
snor  on  the  face  of  the  earth),  was  of  less  moment  to  inquire  than  how  to  obstruct  its 
iselosure.     I  was  resolved  that  neither  the  Inquisition  nor  the  Vatican,  no  power,  secular  or 
pbitual,  should  wrest  my  victim  from 'me.     The  monk,  it  was  reported,  was  on  his  journey 
o  Rome,  to  procure  an  audience  of  the  Pope.     He  travelled  with  all  the  inconsistency  of 
evt  fai  his  preparations ;  he  was  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  yet  affected  to  conceal  his  name 
inA  the  motives  of  his  progress.     I  had  arrived,  on  the  close  of  my  pilgrimage,  at  a  town 
tafled  Bellano — I  understood  there  were  a  number  of  travellers  at  the  inn,  and  I  hastened 
tere,  to  receive  some  intelligence  on  the  subject.     I  found  them  engaged  in  discussing  it ;  a 
Kditary,  silent  pilgrim,  did  not  interrupt  them.     I  was  suffered  to'  listen,  and  that  was  all  I 
Mffd.     I  found  that  the  monk  was  expected  to  pass  the  night  at  Bellano  on  his  journey* 
Mkiy,  whose  business  lay  in  other  directions,  had  quitted  them,  for  a  chance  of  meeting  this 
001^  about  whom  curiosity  was  thus  vividly  employed,  and  all  had  agreed  to  sit  together  iu 
^  great  hall  till  he  arrived,  if  his  arrival  was  delayed  till  morning.     About  midnight  the 
iiBQk  came.     He  looked  pale,  weary,  and  terrified  with  his  undertaking.     He  looked  around 
^Q^iiciously  and  dejectedly.     I  was  the  only  person  who  wore  the  sacred  habit  in  the  com- 
^^i  this  accident  determined  his  addressing  himselftome,  and  to  this  I  owe  the  obstruction 
if  his  progress.     He  spoke  confidentially,  as  one  weary  of  the  restraints  of  silence  and  secrecy, 
^  glad  to  unburthen  a  weak  mind  of  a  disproportioncd  load.    He  acknowledged  he  was  terri- 
^  by  the  importance  and  danger  of  the  commission  imposed  on  him—the  ruin,  and  probably 
'•  revenge  of  a  powerful  family. — *  I  would/  said  he, '  I  were  in  my  cell  again,  at  the  foot  of 
'^  Uttle  wooden  crucifix  beside  my  pallet ;  I  am,  however,  safe  to-night.     I  remember  visit- 
^  this  house  before  I  took  the  vows  ;  there  is  a  chamber  of  peculiar  construction  in  it.     I 
l.ve  no  dread  of  assassin,  or  spy,  or  emissary  of  the  Montorio  family,  while  sleeping  in  that 
timber.     I  know  not  why,  but  my  mind  is  wondrous  heavy  and  fearful  to-night.*     I  endea- 
^tired  to  encourage  him,  and  inquired  the  construction  of  the  chamber  he  described. — *  This 
^use,*  said  he,  *  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  robbers,  who  contrived,  in  many  of  the  apart- 
tmts,  devices  for  escape  or  concealment.     In  one  of  the  chambers  there  is  d  trapdoor,  acted 
ki  by  a  spring,  which  is  continued  through  the  wall  to  the  adjacent  apartment;  beneath  it  is 
flight  of  spiral  steps,  hollowed  in  the  wall,  and  communicating  with  subterranean  vaults,  of 
'hich  the  extent  is  unknown.     Should  I  be  disturbed  by  any  apprehensions,  I  can  immerge 
lyeelf  beneath  the  trapdoor,  and  remain  there  unsuspected  till  all  search  or  hope  of  my 
■covery  had  ceased.'     Childish  as  this  expedient  was,'  I  appeared  to  approve  of  it,  and  by 
flRsoting  to  doubt  the  principle  of  the  construction,  led  Viim  to  explain  it  sufficiently  for  my 
urpose.     To  that  there  was  but  one  thing  wanting — how  to  fix  him  in  that  part  of  the  room 
rhere  the  construction  of  the  trapdoor  might  operate.     To  effect  this,  I  stole  to  his  chamber^ 
nd  placed  a  small  table,  on  which  there  was  a  crucifix,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  boards 
fore  disjointed.     Weary  and  timid,  the  monk  retired  to  his  apartment,  mine  (to  which  the 
pfing  extended,  and  which  he  had  entreated  mo  to  qpcupy  for  his  security)  was  the  adjacent 
me.     I  watched  him  through  a  crevice  of  the  wainscot,  I  saw  him  approach  the  fatal  spot» 
nd- prostrate  himself  on  it.     At  that  moment  I  applied  my  hand  to  the  spring  (which  was 
ndj  a  sliding  rope  with  a  weight,  and  which  made  part  of  the  f\irniture  of  the  hangings),  the 
brapdoor  opened  beneath  him,  and  I  heard  him  plunge  into  the  chasm  with  a  suddenness  that 
prevented  his  last  scream,  if  he  uttered  one,.ft'om  being  heard.     Never  was  a  project  so  criti- 
oaiUy  completed. 
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**  He  was  swallovred  up  as  by  tho  earth  opening  her  mouth ;  not  a  vestige  of  him  renaioai 
when  the  trapdoor  was  replaced.  He  was  precipitated  through  the  circular  hoUoir  dom 
which  the  stairs  wound  to  a  vault  of  depth  incalculable.  Of  the  confession,  which  be  alwaji 
carried  in  his  bosom,  he  assured  me  there  was  not  another  copy  extant.  Its  subject^  then- 
fore,  had  perished  with  him.  The  secret  of  the  trapdoor,  he  also  informed  me,  was  ankaova 
to  the  proprietors,  and  confined  to  mc  and  himself.  This  information  proved  to  be  laffldMitijr 
true,  for  among  the  inquiry  and  commotion  this  strange  event  occasioned,  no  one  suspeeted 
or  examined  the  construction  of  the  flooring.  I  was  satisfied  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  maus 
and  agent  in  this  extraordinary  confession.  I  was  satisfied  to  let  it  moulder  with  the  cone  of 
bim  who  bore  it,  since  I  had  now  extinguished  the  last  gleam  of  light  that  the  hands  of 
fltrangers  had  presumed  to  throw  on  the  gloomy  secrets  of  our  house.  Am  I  asked  wliethcr  I 
'elt  no  compunctious  hauntings  for  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man  ?  I  answer,  as  much  iia 
giant,  who  scales  a  mountain,  feels  for  the  insects  he  crushes  in  his  progress. 

**  Shortly  after  this  event,  I  entered  into  the  count's  family  as  his  confessor,  and  leaned 
the  characters  of  his  sons.     That  was  not  indeed  my  first  object^my  first  was  to  find  out  tbe 

grave  of  Erminia  and  her  children,  and  there But  I  will  not  violate  the  sacredneMof 

my  suflTerings ;  I  will  not,  for  they  would  not,  if  disclosed,  be  believed.  No  one  would  aieribe 
human  feelings  to  me ;  no  one  could  believe  me  capable  of  sorrow.  I  would  not  have  laeD* 
tinned  the  subject,  but  that  the  circumstances  of  my  nightly  penance  there  are  conneeted 
with  the  events  of  my  story. 

**  The  brothers  I  discovered  were  of  different  characters.  The  elder,  who  resided  at 
Naples,  was  volatile  and  impetuous ;  the  younger,  dark  and  deliberate.  Perhaps  those  who 
think  they  have  satiated  wonder  with  my  depravity,  will  still  wonder  that  I  should  detenniDO 
to  sacrifice  both.  I  understood  that,  united  in  the  strictest  friendship,  they  were  inacocs* 
sible  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  Had  I  assailed  either  separately,  as  their  confidence  was 
unbounded,  the  interference  of  the  other  would  have  frustrated  my  purpose ;  but  as  tkoiT 
held  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  their  mutual  confidence  could  only  increaw 
their  mutual  fear. 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  to  a  detail  of  the  devices  by  which  I  subdued  the  inteDecU 
and  integrity  of  these  youths  to  my  purpose.  Worlds  did  I  say  ?  What  in  the  reach  of  imaC^' 
nation  could  prevail  with  me  to  retrace  those  images  of  wickedness  and  horror,  but  the  vi0^* 
cation  of  my  victims  ?     Yes,  their  vindication ;  their  vindication,  which  I  now  pursue  with  ^^ 
thousand-fold  the  devotion  I  once  did  their  ruin.     What  but  that  could  make  me  proel^^^ 
these  mysteries  of  iniquity  ?     What  but  that  could  make  me  live  to  proclaim  them  ?    I    ^ 
prove  it  as  plain^as  palpable  as  daylight;  it  was  impossible  for  mere  human  nature  to  e^'^ 
or  to  resist  the  snares  the  subtlety  of  my  vengeance  had  wound  around  them.     Around  th. 
'Whom  ?     But  soft,  if  possible ;  not  many  hours  remain  to  me. 

*'  As  soon  ns  I  understood  their  different  characters,  I  commenced  my  assaults, 
distance  from  each  other  was  an  advantage  to  me ;  their  different  situations  suggested  diffe 
modes  of  temptation  to  me.  Ippolito,  who  was  in  the  concourse  of  a  populous  city,  I  d 
mined  to  subdue  by  the  force  of  spectacle  and  sensible  representation,  mixed  with  sometk"''^ 
of  astrological  jargon,  to  which  I  knew  he  was  addicted.  Annibal  I  devoted  to  the  influe  ^ 
of  solitary  terror,  and  the  supposed  incumbency  of  a  task  assigned  him  by  a  spiritual 
strong  means  to  prevail  with  the  inmate  of  an  ancient  castle,  whose  mind  was  gloomy,  ^ 
whose  sense  of  dtity  was  rigid  and  inflexible. 

"  Over  Annibal  my  influence  was  in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  his  own 
and  solicitude,  the  uneasy  effervescence  of  a  vigorous  mind,  wasting  itself  in  gloom  and 
tude.  I  heard  him  questioning  an  old  domestic  named  Michelo,  whom  I  remembered  to 
seen  in  other  days,  but  the  remembrance  woke  no  kindliness  in  me  now.  I  found  Annibal-' 
intent  on  his  inquiries,  and  the  old  man,  so  contrary  to  all  my  expectations,  so  well  prepiu^ 
to  satisfy  them,  that  dreading  the  anticipation  of  my  purpose  from  the  increasing  importoni'^ 
of  one,  and  the  feeble  reserve  of  the  other,  I  interfered,  and  privately  forbade  Michelo  to  c^^ 
municate  with  the  signer  any  further.  Whether  my  earnestness  betrayed  a  resemblance 
sounds  and  features  Michelo  must  have  remembered,  or  whether  it  was  the  weakness  <f^ 
mind  broken  with  age  and  superstition,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  hif'^ 
Michelo  received  this  intimation,  he  ceased  to  believe  me  a  human  being  ;  his  terrors,  though 
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lejr  secared  hU  confldeDce,  preyed  on  his  health,  and  I  have  to  number  this  unhappy  among 
jr iDroluntary  victims.  If,  indeed,  he  suspected  me  to  be  my  former  self,  his  penetration,  or 
I  nemory*  were  beyond  those  of  my  own  brother,  or  all  who  had  ever  known  or  remembered 
e;yet  I  do  not  think  my  travels,  my  hardships,  my  sufferings,  anything,  had  altered  me 
betoally,  till  my  heart  and  disposition  underwent  that  change  that  surpassed  the  impressiona 

lit. 

^  Meanwhile  my  toils  closed  rapidly  round  Annibal.  The  tomb  of  Erminia,  which  I  visited 
try  night ;  her  coffin,  which,  in  pursuance  of  a  rigid  pcnance-vow,  I  tinged  every  night  with 
f  blood,  witnessed  strange  encounters.  Sometimes  they  watched  me  as  I  wandered  thither 
Kb  my  lonely  lamp,  which  they  believed  to  be  borne  by  no  earthly  hand  ;  and  sometimes 
ey  pursued  me  into  the  vault,  whence  they  retired,  shuddering  with  visionary  horrors,  and 
ten  besmeared  with  my  blood. 

"  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  apartments  of  Erminia ;  they  had  been  deserted  since 
sr  death,  and  I  visited  thro<igh  avenues  known  only  to  myself,  in  undisturbed  solitude  and 
leority.  One  evening,  while  I  was  gazing  on  the  bloody  traces  that  marked  the  floor  where 
'erdoni  fell,  I  heard  steps  approaching.  I  had  scarce  time  to  conceal  myself  behind  the 
ipestry,  when  Annibal  and  Michelo  entered.  I  was  at  first  impelled  to  start  forth,  and  scare 
tMin  into  flight ;  but  reflecting  that  whatever  increased  the  influence  of  superstition  established 
nine,  I  contrived,  by  looking  through  a  rent  in  the  tapestry,  which  represented  a  figure  in  the 
.et  of  pointing,  and  by  communicating  to  its  arm,  the  motion  of  mine,  to  impel  them  to  a  search 
rUch  discovered  the  body  of  Verdoni.  It  had  been  interred  in  a  recess  of  the  wall  by  Ascanio* 

'*0n  another  occasion,  on  entering  the  ruined  chapel,  which  nightly  witnessed  my  terrible 
ffiions,  I  found  Annibal  and  Michelo  already  there.  I  extinguished  my  lamp,  and  attempted 
io  escape  in  the  vault ;  Michelo,  confused,  and  in  the  dark,  obstructed  me ;  with  a  nervous 
(nsp  I  seized,  dragged  him  in  with  me,  and  closed  the  iron  grate.  Annibal  hastened  to  the 
iSltle  for  assistance.  During  this  interval  I  addressed  my  prisoner  in  the  hollow  tones  of 
Isith;  I  reproved  his  presumption,  and  darkly  intimated  those  disasters  which  I  was  pre- 
'AHng  for  the  house  of  Montorio.  The  old  man  listened  to  me  in  terror,  and  died  the  next 
>y  of  the  fears  of  superstition,  and  the  dread  of  being  involved  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
^  suspected  too  justly. 

**  About  this  period,  the  monk  to  whom  Michelo  had  made  his  dying  confession,  thought  the 
itpiclons  it  contained  too  momentous  to  be  suppressed ;  he,  therefore,  communicated  them 
'  his  superior,  who  laid  them  before  the  king,  by  whom  the  Duke  di  Pallerini  was  dispatched, 
*  inquire  into  the  disappearance  of  the  late  Count  of  Montorio,  his  wife  Erminia  di  Amaldi, 
kd  their  children.     How  this  terminated  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  is  already  well  known ; 
Ith  regard  to  my  victim  Annibal,  its  conclusion  was  momentous  indeed.     I  did  not  think  him 
lling  into  my  snares  with  sufficient  facility ;  I  required  to  have  him  more  in  my  own  power, 
lat  he  should  look  more  to  me  as  the  proper  ngent  of  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed  or 
nagined.     I  eflected  my  purpose  unsuspected.     On  the  Duke  di  Pallerini's  approach  to  the 
sstle,  I  was  commissioned  by  my  brother  (from  whom  I  had  never  concealed  my  knowledge  of 
is  guilt,  and  who  also  viewed  me  with  a  kind  of  shadowy  fear),,  to  remove  the  mouldering 
orse  of  Verdoni,  lest  the  duke,  the  extent  of  whose  information  they  could  not  conjecture* 
hould  direct  his  search  thither.     I  entered  the  apartments,  removed  the  corse,  and,  retiring* 
sft  the  passages  open.     I  bore  the  remains  of  Verdoni  to  my  closet,  where,  I  believe,  they 
rere  seen  by  Annibal's  servant,  Filippo,  whose  curiosity  was,  at  least,  sufficiently  punished  by 
aeeting  me  in  the  close  of  the  evening  with  the  skeleton  in  my  arms,  which  I  was  about  to 
;onvey  to  a  vault  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage  I  was  traversing.     I  perceived  this  fellow, ' 
rho  was  bold  and  curious,  followed  me ;  I  raised  the  currion  head  above  my  cowl,  and  he  fled 
n  terror. 

**  On  that  night  Anuibal  repaired  again  to  the  forbidden  apartments ;  I  informed  the  count 
)f  his  son's  dangerous  spirit  of  discovery,  and  led  him  to  the  spot.  The  criminals  were  con- 
Ined  ;  this  was  what  I  wished.  On  a  mind  weakened  by  loneliness  and  fear,  I  believed  my 
nfluence  would  be  resistless.  Not  easily  convinced  or  subdued,  Annibal  long  resisted  the  array 
if  terrors  I  spread  before  him ;  I  mingled  opiates  with  his  food,  that  I  might  enter  his  prison 
inperceivcd ;  I  screamed  in  ooding  and  unearthly  tones  in  the  passages  of  the  tower.  I  told 
ilm  a  tale  that,  while  it  strongly  referred  to  the  strange  objects  he  had  recently  witnessed. 
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tennioated  in  the  terrible  event  to  which  it  wai  my  purpose  to  lead  hin.  Still  h&  utUtd, 
though  he  resisted  more  feebly.  I,  conceived  another  plan.  I  appeared  to  aooeda  to  a  |1mi 
proposed  by  the  count,  to  remove  him  by  poison.  I  prepared  an  opiate  of  aa  eztnordiMiy 
power ;  for,  among  the  secrets  of  which  I  had  acquired  a  knowledge  in  the  £asfc»  thoee  of  pl|B> 
macy  and  philtre  had  not  been  forgotten.  The  operation  of  this  I  knew  wvuUi  be  snfloiaidy. 
strong  to  deceive  his  father  with  the  expected  resemblance  of  death ;  and  while  it  contiiiiedii 
I  purposed  to  convey  him  to  the  vaults  of  the  castle,  where,  remote  from  all  inilaeoae  W 
mine,  I  believed  he  would  cease  to  resist  that  in6nence  longer. 

**  His  prison  was  not  sufficiently  gloomy,  nor  were  his  spirits  properly  subdued  Cor  my  poifB» 

**  The  plan  was  defeated  by  the  dexterity  of  Filippo,  who  contrived  to  administer  to  me  At 
opiate  I  had  prepared  for  his  master ;  and  during  its  effect,  drew  from  my  vest  the  keys  sf  te 
passage  through  which  I  had  intended  to  convey  him.     They  escaped  from  the  eastk,  mt 
when  I  recovered  was  I  sorry  for  their  escape.     I  knew  I  should  overtake  them,  and  when  I 
did,  the  terror  which  the  appearance  of  one  they  must  believe  invulnerable  by  poisoo,  wodi 
excite,  I  knew  would  be  more  than  a  balance  for  the  suspension  of  my  influence  daring  thslih 
terval  of  their  flight.     But  the  count  was  not  so  easily  reconciled  to  the  escape  of  theft^gitbw 
Spies  were  employed,  and  immense  rewards  circulated  for  their  discovery  clandestindy; 
were  at  length  successful,  about  the  time  that  Annibal,  on  his  progress  to  Paautdl, 
a  village  where  drcumstancee  beyood  the  reach  of  conjecture  detained  him. 

"  The  influence  I  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  the  count  was  mixed  and  eztnordiMi^ 
My  austerities,  my  superhuman  abstinence  and  contempt  of  fatigue,  and  pain,  and  watehtagi 
had  raised  me  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his  estimation  as  a  devotee.     For  my  interfeieaee  be- 
tween his  danger  and  the  requisitions  of  Pallerini,  he  felt  a  kind  of  visionary  gralitnds^  M 
mingled  awe  and  wonder  with  the  control  I  held  over  him.     He  perceived  that  I  was  perfiMtl|F 
possessed,  not  only  of  those  dark  events  whose  secrecy  he  had  believed  inaccessible,  bat  of  st ' 
mosit  every  other  part  of  his  life ;  these  subjects  were  therefore  spared  in  our  eonvtnslkM 
by  a  kind  of  sQeot  compromise.     They  were  referred  to,  but  not  spoken  of;  he  heard  me  IM 
my  knowledge  of  them  without  starting,  but  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  them  himselll    Ht 
certainly  regarded  me  as  a  being  not  of  this  world ;  his  mind,  weakened  by  the  perpetodlNi' 
rassings  of  guilt  and  danger,  reposed  on  the  idea  of  a  visionary  protector;  and  timid  and  jsdkiiii 
of  its  security,  pleased  itself  with  the  thought  of  employing  a  secret  and  renstless  miniiter  of 
death.     Hence  he  would  at  one  time  employ  me  as  an  assassin  without  remorse,  and  st  Uf 
other,  consult  me  as  a  saint  without  superstition  ;  for  where  the  human  character  is  not  sop- 
posed  to  exist,  human  guilt  vanishes  also.     Believing  me  one  to  whom  all  thiogs  wore  kooimy 
he  ceased  to  have  any  compunctious  reserve  ;  and  believing  me  one  to  whom  almost  all  thlsgi 
were  possible,  he  called  on  m3,  without  hesitation,  for  that  assistance,  which  he  believed  coaM 
be  conferred  by  me  without  a  crime 

'*  Such  was  the  influence  I  had  acquired  over  a  man  agitated  by  the  fears  of  unsteady 
guilt  and  the  anguish  of  imperfect  penitence,  sanguinary  from  the  dread  of  discovery,  asd 
superstitious  from  the  experienced  erosions  of  conscience,  anxious  to  retain  what  had  bcenae- 
quired  by  blood,  yet  desirous  to  combine  the  pardon  of  guilt  with  its  security.  Such  was  the 
influence  I  was  solicitous  to  acquire ;  the  utmost  extent  of  my  vengeance  was  to  the  limits  of 
this  world.  Men  may  smile  at  these  illusions  of  romantic  revenge,  but  it  is  certain  that,  while 
I  devoted  him  to  death,  I  led  him  a  pilgrimage  of  saintly  preparation  to  it^  while  no  power 
conld  wrest  my  victim  from  me,  or  buy  from  me  one  of  his  dying  groans.  I  prayed,  I  watched, 
I  wept  with  him.     I  sentenced  the  sinner,  but  I  tried  to  save  the  penitent. 

**  I  will  now  rehearse  the  more  dark  and  complicated  means  resorted  to  with  IppoKto.  I 
discovered,  what  in  Naples  is  easily  discoverable,  a  number  of  those  wretches,  who,  undar 
various  denominations,  profess  to  hold  converse  with  another  world.  To  these  I  told  a  U'Vf 
sufficiently  plausible,  and  what  was  more  plausible,  I  told  them  out  handfuls  of  gold. 
The  liberality  or  the  superstition  of  the  count  had  supplied  me  abundantly.  My  plaa 
required  the  aid  of  numbers,  and  it  required  a  diversity  and  costliness  of  preparation; 
and,  of  all  most  difficult,  it  required  that  ray  victira  should  not  be  undeceived  by  the  volgar 
rapacity  of  my  associates,  which  I  satisfied  clandestinely  myself.  My  first  application  to 
Ippolito  was  in  the  jargon  of  his  favourite  study.  On  this,  and  many  other  occasions,  the 
darkness  of  my  habit,  and  the  inconceivable  swiftness  of  my  motions,  befriended  the  obscurity 
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I  iffBCted.  Aflerwftrds  I  concealed  myself  in  the  confessional  of  a  church  whither  I  had  led 
ik,  and  which  I  knew  had  a  private  recess,  and  left  him  with  the  belief  that  I  had  melted 
iatothe  elements.  Another  time  I  led  him  to  a  vault,  where  lay  a  body,  from  whoso  mortal 
&te  I  wished  to  suggest  to  him  his  own. 

<*  At  all  times,  by  my  knowledge  of  the  passafi;c8  of  the  palace,  I  had  opportunities  of  leav* 
kg  letters  in  his  apartment,  and  once  of  entering  it  while  he  was  there,  where  my  showing  a 
fuiily  ring,  and  telling  a  mysterious  story  of  its  last  possessor,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
wander  and  perplexity.  At  length,  when  I  believed  him  sufficiently  impressed  with  fiuitastic 
QotioDS  of  my  character  and  agency,  I  led  him  to  a  subterranean  vault,  where  the  disguises  of 
af  associates,  the  quaint  aolemnity  of  our  language,  the  blue  and  vaporous  light  that  played  on 
eijeots  not  to  be  described,  displayed  every  device  whose  influence  could  abuse  or  witch  the 
MBses  or  the  mind. 

**  But  I  discovered,  in  both  my  victims,  that  whatever  facility  they  betrayed  to  the  admis- 
•km  fxf  gloomy  and  fantastic  impressions,  they  both  revolted  with  equal  abhorrence  of  insulted 
integrity  from  the  end  those  impressions  were  de8igp[ied  to  lead  to.      Ippolito,  impetuous  and  • 
iMOttitrlc  as  he  was  pure  and  noble,  would  never  have  been  entangled  but  in  a  web  of  wicked- 
ami  so  fine  and  intricate,  that  human  strength  could  not  bear  its  powers  unhurt  from  its  witch- 
ingW-J.     By  the  skill  of  one  of  our  associates,  an  exact  model  of  the  faces  of  Ippolito  and  the 
OMiQt  was  procured  in  wax ;  they  were  moulded  into  masks,  and  the  former  was  assumed  by 
another,  who  was  in  figure  strikingly  like  Ippolito.      This  man,  placing  himself  in  a  recess  of 
the  vault,  where  I  led  my  victim,  represented  by  his  gestures,  reflected  in  a  shaded  mirror,  th^ 
niD|uisb  of  a  mind  impelled  to  an  involuntary  crime  ;  at  the  moment  that  Ippolito,  touched  by 
4i.gloomy  sympathy,  bent  over  the  mirror,  the  man  uncovered  his  mask,  and  Ippolito  beheld  his 
living  likeness. 

**  The  solicitude  thus  excited  was  augmented  by  delay  and  dramatic  illusions,  till,  no  longer 
•iButer  of  his  intellects,  and  scarce  retaining  his  turbid  and  confused  perceptiotis,  he  was  led 
.into  another  vault,  and  told  that  to  obtain  the  knowledge  he  required,  he  must  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  the  night  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  naked  and  unresisting  victim,  who  was  bound 
<A  tin  altar,  dimly  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  vault.     I  remember  his  resistance  too  well.    At 
'^Bgth,  by  the  tcMnptation  of  that  fatal  thirst  of  invisible  knowledge  which  constituted  the 
*iiole  wonder  of  my  influence  (the  engine  by  which  I  could  wrest  the  whole  moral  world),  he 
^as  induced  to  plunge  his  poniard  into  the  breast  of  a  waxen  image,  which  spouted  out  blood 
^pon  his  hands,  and  ifrom  which,  withdrawing  the  covering,  I  disclosed  the  face  of  his  father. 
**  From  that  moment  he  was  sealed  and  set  apart  as  mine.     He  never  could  expel  from  his 
'Onscience  the  stain  of  imaginary  blood  ;  he  never  could  expel  that  nameless  dread  that  whls- 
^red,  if  the  object  he  had  mangled  was  not  the  living  and  corporeal  frame  of  his  father,  it 
^Qst  be  an  inmate  of  that  world  whicli  is  peopled  with  shadowy  resemblances  of  this.     This 
K>cjecture  confirmed  the  visionary  power  of  those  who  could  summon  such  appearances,  that 
M>wcr  verified  its  own  predictions,  and  its  predictions  announced  that  he  should  perish  as  the 
^48assin  of  his  father.     From  that  time  I  pursued  him  into  crowds,  as  well  as  society;   per- 
petually reminded  him  of  the  midnight  hour — perpetually  held  up  to  him  the  gory  weapon— 
^d  found,  from  his  failing  resolution,  that  even  the  influence  of  superstition  may  be  darkened 
Cmd  deepened  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 

**  In  a  short  time  he  fled  from  my  persecutions ;  he  quitted  Naples.     This  event  I  had 

expected  from  his  impetuosity,  and  made  sufficient  provision  for  it.     I  had  difl'used  every- 

ivherc  what  his  imprudence  had  assisted  me  in  difl'using,  reports  of  his  nightly  wanderings, 

and  of  his  being  mated  in  some  horrible  league  with  unblessed  souls.     The  report  spread 

around  him  an  atmosphere  of  moral  pestilence;  every  one  shrunk  from  his  presence;  wliUe 

the  terrors  that  attended  the  suspicion  of  his  presence  gave  to  his  progress  a  notoriety  that 

marked  every  step  he  took,  even  to  the  distance  of  Muralto.     At  this  period,  by  the  wayward 

flight  of  my  victims,  they  were  both  conducted,  though  unconsciously,  to  spots  so  near  eaoh 

other,  that  my  double  agency  was  easily  united.  ^ 

**  The  count's  confidence  in  powers  which  he  believed  were  not  those  of  a  mortal  minister, 

Qow  compelled  me  to  leave  the  castle.     He  had  received  from  the  abbess  of  a  convent,  whose 

liame  I  now  forget,  but  which  was  destroyed  in  the  late  commotions  of  the  earth,  a  Ietter> 

acquainting  him  that  the  novice  Ildefof^a  Mauzoli,  who  had  always  showed  the  utmost  relttO« 
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tance  to  assume  the  veil,  bad,  ia  consequence  of  an  accident,  been  seen  by  a  young  eavaliir, 
wfao  she  understood  was  his  son,  and  by  whose  sudden  and  impetuous  p^siont,  not  only  ber 
profession  was  delayed,  but  even  her  release  insisted  on.  She  added,  that  IIdefonsa*s  renin- 
tion  bad  been  confirmed  by  the  presumption  of  her  lover,  who,  it  was  easy  to  discover,  hid 
made  his  professions  of  love  and  liberation  but  too  acceptable  to  her. 

**  The  count,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  evinced  a  distraction  that  amazed  me ;  1  oooU 
scarce  pacify  him  by  my  promises  to  hasten  to  the  spot  and  mar  the  dreams  of  the  Io?enk 
This  I  had,  at  all  events,  intended,  as  this  was  the  period  I  intended  to  convince  my  vfetiM 
no  distance  of  space  could  shelter  them  from  me. 

"  In  the  interval  of  my  hurried  departure,  the  count  had  but  time  to  acquaint  me  tfart 
Udefonsa  Mauzoli  was  the  unowned  child  of  Erminia  and  Verdoni,  who  had  been  brought  i| 
in  the  solitude  of  a  convent,  and  whom  he  had  devoted  to  the  veil,  though  in  vain.  Bb 
adjured  me  to  hasten  and  prevent,  by  the  most  decisive  measures,  the  event  of  this  disMtrott 
passion,  of  which,  it  was  easy  to  see,  he  dreaded  more  than  he  disclosed  of  mischief  and  honor. 

"  I  left  Muralto,  and  when  I  saw  Udefonsa  was  convinced  nothing  but  her  final  septlitta 
from  Annibal  could  again  place  him  in  my  power.  She  was  the  picture  of  her  modMT.  I 
dreaded  her  beauty,!  dreaded  her  excellencies,  I  dreaded  those  bland  and  balmy  influenoeiirhldl 
innocence  and  love  must  produce  on  the  most  corroded  mind.  I  felt  that  Annibal,  in  hertm% 
would  wake  from  my  persecutions  as  from  a  horrid  vision.  I  determined  she  should  dk 
Such  was  the  count's  determination ;  and  the  abbess,  wearied  and  provoked  by  her  opporiUdi^ 
acceded  readily. 

*'  In  my  journey  to  the  convent  I  heard  that  Bellano,  the  place  where  the  unfortmito 
monk  had  perished  with  his  confession,  was  not  a  mile  from  the  convent ;  it  was  now  deienel 
and  destroyed,  rendered  almost  a  waste  by  indigence  and  superstition.  This  intelligence  wg' 
gested  to  me  a  new  and  singular  resolution.  I  determined  to  visit  it,  to  explore  the  vinlt 
into  which  the  monk  had  been  precipitated,  and  possess  myself  of  the  papers  that  mooldend 
there  with  his  corse.  In  the  event  of  a  public  development  awaiting  my  purpose  and  eharae* 
ter,  I  knew  these  papers  might  render  me  essential  service.  The  approach  to  t  plaee 
shunned  by  all  was  probably  safe  and  easy,  and  as  the  abbess  informed  me  there  were  vtidti 
beneath  the  convent  in  the  direction  of  Bellano,  with  the  extent  of  which  no  inmate  of  either 
was  acquainted,  I  suspected  a  communication  between  them  and  the  immense  and  onei* 
plored  windings  into  which  the  subterranean  passages  at  Bellano  spread. 

*'  I  set  out  from  the  convent  in  the  evening,  and,  lost  in  musing,  wandered  from  my  wey» 
till  looking  round  me,  I  beheld  a  range  of  mountain  and  rock  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  wtf 
about  to  retrace  my  path,  when  near  me,  extended  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  I  beheld  Ippolito*  I 
determined  to  improve  this  accident.  I  approached,  addressed  him,  and  then  bounded  iwij 
into  a  woody  dell,  so  tangled  and  intricate  that  it  defied  all  his  attempts  to  penetrate.  Oi 
emerging  into  the  open  country  I  perceived  him  still  pursuing  me,  and  was  compelled  agihi 
to  change  the  direction  I  had  adopted  to  avoid  him ;  for  it  was  the  policy  of  my  inOuence  te 
render  it  rare  and  solemn.  I  stopped  at  a  town  where  I  guessed  he  would  follow  me^  ID^ 
where,  after  dropping  some  mysterious  hints  of  the  character  of  my  pursuer,  I  desired  hesbonls' 
be  told  I  bad  proceeded  to  Bellano.  Thither  he  followed  me ;  and  there,  though  impededhf 
the  interruptions  of  him  and  his  servant,  1  desccpded  into  the  cavity,  and  found  amid  the  de* 
cayed  garments  of  my  victim,  who  had  been  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall,  the  important^pep^ 
I  sought. 

'*  Ippolito  followed  me   into  the  vault,  as  I  expected.     My  purpose  in  leading  him  ^^ 
Bellano  had  been  to  amaze  with  a  wild  and  magic  display  of  powers  that  seemed  to  mock  the 
bounds  of  space  and  matter,  sometimes  to  skim  the  air,  and  sometimes  to  dive  into  the  en* 
trails  of  earth.     When  I  had  effected  this  1  glided  away,  and  through  passages  which  I  ^ 
explored  previous  to  his  descent,  I  regained  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  St  Ursula.    * 
entered  the  chapel  time  enough  to  discover  that  my  plan  had  succeeded.     Ildefonso^to 
whom  a  strong  opiate  had  been  administered,  was  extended  on  a  bier ;  and  after  a  tumult  oi 
unavailing  opposition,  she  was  borne  yet  insensible  to  the  cemetery,  where  I  left  her  with  * 
villain  of  firmer  hand  than  myself.     Where  extinguished  humanity  had  never  awoke  a  throl'* 
the  resemblance  of  Erminia  made  me — I  will  not  say  what — I  will  net  pollute  this  page  with  * 
l»iuiiao  tear. 


FATAL  REVENGE.  .  M9 

During  tho  interval  previous  to  IIdefonsa*8  imaginary  death,  Annibars  resort  to  tha 

?nt  hud  given  me  opportunities  almost  undisturbed  of  renewing  my  pcrsecutioof.     Agi- 

.  by  unhappy  love,  and  terrified  by  the  unaverted  hauntings  of  a  being  whom  (supposed) 

•n  could  not  destroy,  Annibal's  virtue  or  his  patience  hesitated  almost  to  yielding.     But 

•Qsiness  was  now  with  Ippolito. 

In  the  commotions  of  that  night  he  bad  been  wafted  down  the  river,  and  the  next  day  he 

red  Puzzoli,  I  know  not  with  what  purpose.     I  followed  him  unpcrcelved,  and  the  acci* 

il  mention  of  an  absurd  tradition  suggested  a  plan,  in  the  event  of  which  Ippolito  was 

ly  subdued. 

AVhile  I  was  revolving  this  plan,  I  perused  the  papers  which  I  bad  found  in  the  vaults 

ellano ;  they  explained  the  mystery  of  the  confession.     Ascanio,  whom  I  had  pursued 

the  rock,  and  seen  plunging  into  the  waters,  bruised  and  mangled,  had  crawled  to  a 
m  on  the  shore.  Fishermen,  coasting  along  the  isle,  found  him  the  next  morning ;  and, 
through  compassion,  half  through  curiosity,  brought  him  to  their  habitation,  and  tended 
till  his  recovery,  if  it  could  be  called  so.  While  he  lay  in  anguish  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
rai  visited*  like  many  others,  with  that  compunction  which  sufTeriog  produces.  He  deter- 
id  to  disburthen  his  conscience  of  crimes  that  had  only  brought  him  misery,  and,  still  weak, 
suffering,  contrived  to  return  to  Italy.  Here  his  wounds  exasperated  by  fatigue,  and  his 
lal  anguish  increased  by  the  terrors  of  immediate  death ;  his  reason  failed  him ;  and 
iping  from  his  companions,  he  wandered  a  maniac  in  the  forests  of  Apulia  till  nature  was 
Misted,  and  he  expired  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  having  made  his  confession  in  the  short 
rval  of  recovered  reason.  This  document  I  enclose ;  it  will  serve  with  others  to  identify 
narrative.     I  hasten  on. 

"  I  have  now  but  little  to  disclose,  except  the  device  which  subdued  Ippolito  finally  to  my 
rer.  I  assumed  a  lay  disguise,  and  told  a  plausible  tale  to  the  principal  inqubitor  at  Puz« 
.  I  informed  him  that  a  most  direful  suspicion  brooded  over  the  character  of  a  cavalier 
the  Montorio  family,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Puzzoli,  and  of  whom  it  became  the  holy 
oe  to  take  immediate  cognizance.  I  informed  him  that,  betrayed  by  accident  into  his  sub- 
ranean  haunts,  I  had  observe  there  an  inscription,  of  which  a  copy  was  extant  in  the  cathe- 
1  church  at  Puzzoli ;  (this  was  sufficiently  true,  for  I  had  myself  copied  it  as  one  of  the 
lorations  of  our  infernal  scenery. )  I  proposed,  therefore,  that  he  should  bo  led  by  some 
lospected  contrivance  to  the  spot,  where  persons  stationed  for  that  purpose  might  note 
emotions  at  the  sight.  To  render  it  more  striking,  the  characters  were  illuminated  with 
id  traces  resembling  blood.  A  number  of  gazers  crowded  to  the  spot,  and  his  unequivocal 
ens  of  amaze  and  consciousness  were  witnessed  by  many  who  were  uninterested  in  observing 
I  reporting  them.  The  success  of  this  expedient  was  decisive ;  he  was  immured  in  the 
uisition,  where,  under  the  character  of  a  person  whose  influence  might  lead  him  to  confes* 
1, 1  had  uninterrupted  access  to  him.  To  render  him  stationary  was  the  great  object ; 
»ther  was  to  exhaust  his  resistance  by  the  weariness  of  solitude  and  perpetual  perse- 
Ion. 

**  In  the  meanwhile  my  agents  were  busily  employed  in  the  discovery  of  Annibal>  whom  at 
gih  they  traced,  by  means  of  his  servant,  to  a  wild  hut  in  the  windings  of  the  wood.  I 
nmunicated  my  information  to  the  count,  who,  in  the  rage  of  fear,  commanded  me  imme- 
tely  to  seize  and  send  them  to  the  castle,  where  it  was  likely  they  would  not  be  suffered 
disturb  him  long.     Of  the  fate  of  Ippolito  he  was  perfectly  careless.     His  injunctions,  so 

as  they  coincided  with  my  own  purposes,  I  resolved  to  adhere  to ;  yet  the  discovery  of 
inibal*s  movements  was  not  easy.  The  ruffians  I  employed,  though  hardened  in  horrors* 
ioiled  from  visiting  a  haunt  which  was  said  to  be  the  abode  of  a  departed  spirit,  and  I 
s  myself  compelled  to  perform  the  parts  of  spy  and  tempter  at  once;  in  the  former  I  believe 
^as  detected  by  the  loss  of  my  cowl. 

*'  Meantime  my  persecution  of  Ippolito  was  suspended  by  a  commotion  of  the  earth , 
tch,  demolishing  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  liberated  him.  He  made  his  escape 
board  a  vessel  which  was  crowded  with  fugitives  for  Sicily.  The  rage  of  the  elements 
Un  threw  him  on  the  shore,  where  I  stood  anticipating  the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  I  need 
>  tell  of  his  frenzied  and  convulsive  submission  to  a  power  which  he  believed  had  controlled 
^  elements.   I  led  him  to  a  retreat  I  had  prepared,'^where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  brother 


*'  i 

ted  I 
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whose  flight  from  the  forest  had  been  intercepted  hj  ruflSans  I  had  provided,  and  a  pnde  I 
had  corrupted.     I  lamented  his  escape  to  the  count ;  the  lady  was  carried  to  the  castle. 

«  Amid  these  horrors,  can  it  be  believed  that  I  feel  compassion  for  the  fate  of  this  gentle, 
ni- fated  woman?  The  count,  on  beholding  her,  felt  a  long  extinguished  passion  for  her 
mother  revive.  To  gratify  a  romantic  illusion  of  posthumous  passion,  she  was  arrayed  In 
fantastic  splendour  by  the  count,  and  to  appease  fear  and  jealousy,  was  poisoned  by  hb 
wife. 

**  I  hasten  on ;  I  seem  to  myself  to  cleave  billows  of  blood,  and  push  away,  as  I  praeee(. 
the  red  and  weltering  tides  with  either  hand.  I  introduced  my  victims  into  the  casfle 
night.  The  hour  approached.  The  persecution  that  had  depraved  their  reason  and  blasted 
their  existence,  was  no  longer  to  be  resisted.  The  hour,  which  nothing  could  retard  or  aierd 
approached  rapidly.  The  count,  restless  under  the  burden  of  added  guilt  and  angmentad 
fear  (the  blood  of  Ildcfonsa  and  the  supposed  flight  of  Annibal),  had  sent  for  me  repeat* 
edly  in  the  course  of  that  awful  term  ;  to  facilitate  my  purpose,  and  prepare  him  for  its 
event,  I  enjoined  him  an  hour  of  solitary  penance.  I  was  again  sent  for  by  the  miserable  muk 
Agitated  by  the  suspension  of  my  purpose,  I  was  about  to  break  from  him,  when  heesDed 
me  back. 

** '  You  are  acquainted  with  my  guilt,'  said  he, '  but  not  with  itfi  palliations ;  I  have  a  leerot 
reserve  of  expiation,  a  hold  of  hope  and  refuge  for  some  years.  Amid  the  mass  of  nnuden 
that  stained  our  souls,  we  hesitated  to  shed  the  innocent  blood  of  infancy.  The  children  of 
my  brother  were  discovered  in  the  cottage  where  they  had  been  conveyed  by  their  faithhl 
attendant  from  the  massacre  of  their  parents.  They  were  discovered,  but  they  were  spared; 
we  purposed  to  rear  them  in  obscurity  and  safety.  All  the  first  children  of  my  maniage 
perished.  Terrified  at  a  calamity  which  our  smitten  consciences  interpreted  as  a  judgment 
and  willing  to  purchase  the  security  of  our  bloody  honours  by  an  act  which  was  pleasant  to  the 
vacancy  of  natural  love,  we  determined  to  rear  the  children  of  my  brother,  and  to  restore  to 
them  indirectly  their  lineal  dignities.  With  the  natural  diffidence  of  villany,  I  concealed  thii 
from  Ascanio.  I  even  in  my  letters  acquainted  him  they  were  dead  ;  but  IppoUto  and  Annibil 
are  not  my  children,  they  are  the  orphans  of  my  brother.*  I 

"  I  heard  him  ;  I  heard  all ;  they  were  my  own  children — my  own  children,  whom  I  bad  j 
persecuted,  corrupted,  destroyed,  tempted  to  murder,  plunged  in  infamy,  hurried  to  deatli; 
they  were  roy  own  children.  The  deed  was  yet  undone  ;  I  flew  to  my  children's  feet  to  SM- 
pend  it ;  I  could  not  speak ;  1  could  not  say — *  Hold,  ye  are  my  children.*  *  I  gasped,  I  writhed, 
I  howled  in  speechless  agony,  but  I  had  not  power  to  utter  a  sound  of  human  language.  Tlwy 
broke  from  me;  I  fell  senseless  at  their  feet ;  they  rushed  to  the  chamber  of  imaginary  pinl- 
cide.  When"  I  recovered  my  Acuities,  when  I  dragged  my  spent  limbs  afler  them,  my  cm- 
dren  were  murderers. 

"  What  their  father  had  impelled  them  to  could  now  be  neither  prevented  nor  conced«4 
Worlds  could  not  buy  again  the  moment  in  which  the  blow  was  struck  ;  but  worlds  shaD  can* 
sume  away  before  he  who  impelled  shall  finish  its  expiation.  I  have  now  no  words,  notntoe 
of  supplication  ,  1  cannot  for  my  soul  whine,  or  beg,  or  bend  like  others ;  all  my  powers  are 
collected  into  one  cry,  deep  and  piercing,  and  exceeding  bitter,  *  spare  my  children.' 

"  I  do  not  adjure  compassion — I  appeal  to  justice.     They  are  not  criminals— frenryia*^ 
criminal.     Their  intellects  were  extinguished ;  fatigue,  and  sleeplessness,  and  visionary  hofi** 
and  all  the  train  of  devilish  epginery  that  I  had  brought  against  them,  had  impaired  thenoblert- 
frame  of  faculties  that  ever  was  abused  by  the  wit  or  malice  of  devils.     They  are  not  criminiJi  » 
they  were  impelled  beyond  all  power  of  human  resistance  ;  the  wisest  and  most  upright  of  yo"* 
that  sit  there  to  judge  them,  so  wrought  on  and  beset,  would  have  been  a  maniac  or  a  mnT'^ 
derer.     How  often  have  I,  with  the  passions  of  a  demon,  beheld  them  with  astonishment* 
How  often  have  I  admired  the   glorious  struggles  of  their  indignation,  the  convulsions  ^^ 
their  virtue.     And  they  were  my  children !    And  all  good  angels  slept.    No  monitory  whispe  ^ 
no  inward  shivering,  told  me  to  pause.      Their  innocence,  their  friendship,  exclusive  as 
strong,  their  distance  and  dissimilarity  from  all  the  children  of  my  brother,  struck  me  with  i»- 
start  of  doub^  no  thrill  of  conjecture.     No,  no. 

••To  be  restored  to  my  wife,  my  children,  myself  again,  could  not  have  bribed  mc  to  outKv 
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thif  discoTery ;  but  for  them,  and  their  vindication,  I  have  done  it.  I  intended  to  have  gone 
off  in  the  dark  cloud  of  my  purpose,  mocking  the  wonder  of  mankind,  and  shrouding  my 
ntreatin  the  eternal  train  of  shadowy  fear  and  gloomy  remembranoe.  But  I  am  compelled 
li  cast  it  off,  and  to  stand  bare  and  shrinking  in  the  eye  of  mankind ;  I  am  compelled  to  say  I 
Hi  the  miserable  Csvnt  of  Montorio^  the  mlienble  husband,  the  most  miserablejof  fathers.  I 
nil  compelled  to  say  this,  but  I  will  at  least  not  say  it  like  other  men.  No,  I  provoke,  I  solicit 
MDishment  Bury  me  under  manacles,  macerate  me  with  your  tortures,  let  every  hour  bring 
lore  than  the  pangs  of  death,  yet  let  me  be  many  hours  dying. 

**!  feel  my  crimes  deserve  it ;  I  am  a  monster,  beneath  whom  the  earth  groans.  To  otae 
loMn  passion  I  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  existence ;  in  revenge  I  butchered  Yerdoni,  ia 
Hftfage  I  murdered  my  wife,  In  revenge  I — oh !  let  me  not  say — I  have  destroyed  my  in- 
oesnt  sons.     I  have  been  sated  with  revenge,  and  let  revenge  be  now  sated  on  me.  _^j__  ^^_, 

••Oh,  my  sweet,  noble  boys!  Can  it  be  naturelhat  springs  up  in  a  heart  so  blasted  as 
ilbe?  The  thoughts  of  ye  flow  over  its  avenues,  so  parched  and  flinty,  Hke  the  first  fall  of 
^ven^s  dew  on  the  dcseK,  long  waste  and  waterless !  Thoughts  so  new  and  dear,  impulses 
B 'fresh,  hopes  like  the  first  hours  of  vernal  life,  all  must  be  extinguished.  Though  my 
bSdren  ore  spared,  they  are  not  spared  to  their  father  I  Their  miserable  father  must  not 
M  them  live !     Yet  live,  my  children,  though  not  for  me.     I  dare  not,  I  will  not  think. 

>b  1  let  me  not  be  sent  from  the  world  as  I  have  lived  in  it,  cursing  and  despairing  f 

•  •••*« 

This  paper  enclosed  the  confession  of  Ascanio,  and  other  and  equally  valid  documents  of 
iODsequencc.  It  was  read  with  astonishment,  but  could  neither  he  disputed  nor  distrusted, 
rbe  court  sat  late,  but  as  almost  every  point  of  inquiry  had  been  anticipated  by  the  counts 
nonorial,  they  sut  rather  to  indulge  their  amazement  in  copious  debate.  It  was  resolved, 
tiowever,  immediately  to  secure  the  person  of  the  countess,  to  take  possession  of  the  estates 
ttd  eastle  of  the  family  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  to  summon  from  the  Abruzzo  a  woman 
VUBed  Teresa  Zanetti,  sister  to  the  attendant  of  the  Countess  Erminia ;  but  she  had  anti- 
cipated the  summons  of  the  court.  She  had  heard,  though  imperfectly  of  the  direful  events 
in  the  Monrorio  fami1y,and  ascribing  them,  with  the  prompt  application  of  guilt,  to  the  secret 
she  had  so  iniquitously  preserved,  she  hastened  to  Naples  to  make  a  confession  while  yet 
bIm  had  the  power  of  makinj;  it  voluntarily.  Her  testimony  was  full  and  clear ;  she  related  that 
on  the  night  of  the  Countess  Erminia*s  death,  her  sister  Hesperia  Zanetti,  pale  and  distracted, 
*ud  rushed  into  her  cottage  in  a  forest  a  few  miles  from  Muralto  ;  that  she  had  scarce  breath  to 
niot  that  her  lady  had  perished  by  violence,  and  to  implore  shelter  and  safety  for  the  two  children 
Baebore  in  her  arms,  when  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  strong  emotion,  she  expired.  Teresa  amazed 
^d  terrified,  yet  forbore  to  take  any  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  children,  till  Ascanio, 
^ndng  the  fiight  of  the  too-faithful  Hesperia,  discovered  them  in  Teresa's  cottage.  Whether  hii 
^ployers  were  weary  of  carnage,  or  averse  from  the  murder  of  infants,  his  instructions  were  to 
"pare  the  children,  but  to  secure  the  secresy  of  the  woman.  This  was  too  easily  effected ;  the 
>^otnan  dreaded  their  vengeance,  and  coveted  their  gold ;  and  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
■*«  children  were  substituted  for  two  sons  of  the  count  who  had  lately  died,  she  concieved  the 
^B^toration  to  their  paternal  honours  was  un  abundant  compensation  for  the  concealment  of 
«elr  real  parentage. 

This  awful  history  of  human  passions  was  now  fully  unfolded.  Had  a  witness  of  higher 
dignity  been  required,  the  Duke  di  Pallerini  (whose  unsuccessful  charge  had  been  owing  to 
■J©  strictness  of  his  honour,  and  had  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign ),  was  now 
"«<^harged  from  his  obligation  to  secresy,  and  was  ready  to  attest  that  he  had  recognized 
"'■^o  Count  of  Montorio  in  the  confessor  Schemoli. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


The  fane 


I'liat  from  yovr  fint  of  diffbrence  and  decay 

Hath  followed  yoar  nd  atefM 

Twae  ao  one  ebe,  all**  cheerleaa,  dark*  aad  deadly.**— >LtAS* . 

'*  Te  tenean  BorieBfldefidente  mana.**— TiBOLLos. 

'<  And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardour  prew."— Gbaiii6bb. 

OviR  a  train  of  events  so  momentous,  so  complicated,  so  mysterious,  the  judicial  court  pmei 
in  total  perplexity  of  juds^ment,  in  wonder  which  excluded  decision.  There  was  no  piccA* 
dent  to  direct  them,  no  prescribed  rule  to  apply  to  such  an  emergency ;  indignation  imdii> 
tracted  by  a  diversity  of  depravify,  and  justice  suspended  by  unresisted  compassion. 

At  first,  the  guilt  was  so  obvious  and  enormous,  that  a  sentence  of  unqualified  levottf 
was  pronounced  against  all  the  criminals.  At  this  dreadful  intelligence  the  fiunilln  tf 
Amaldi  and  Alberotti,  accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility,  hastened  to  the 
palace,  and  throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  implored  him  not  to  bury  in  rainwd 
disgrace  a  family  whose  high  and  extensive  connexions  would  diffuse  mourning  and  ooMtar- 
nation  through  Italy.  Even  the  family  of  Verdoni  generously  pleaded  for  its  enemy,  sod  tin 
court  was  required  to  revise  its  sentence. 

Ippolito  and  Annibal  waked  from  their  horrible  dream,  and  found  themselves  murdennk 
without  the  vindication  of  resistless  necessity,  or  the  authority  of  divine  commissioii.  Tbej 
were  soon  acquainted  with  the  real  agent  and  cause  of  their  crime,, and  the  diminished  b0* 
then  of  parricide  was  the  first  impulse  that  gave  motion  or  relief  to  their  stupid  and  iti^ 
Dated  dejection. 

They  sunk  on  their  knees  in  gratitude.  Before  this  period  they  had  neither  spokoi  M 
moved  since  their  entrance  within  the  walls  of  St  Elmo,  except  when  the  officers,  wdudSa^ 
Annibal,  found,  and  attempted  to  take  from  him,  the  picture  of  Ildefonsa ;  then  he  shridud 
fearfully,  and  his  convulsive  resistance  became  so  furious,  that  they  were  compelled  to  releiM 
it.  From  that  moment  he  sat  in  the  same  posture,  grasping  it  firmly  with  one  buid,  but 
apparently  unconscious  of  ^hat  he  held.  ,  , 

I  Ippolito  emerged  into  reason  first :  the  officers  of  the  prison,  to  whom  the  general  tmpote 
of  strong  compassion  extended,  permitted  the  brothers  to  meet  without  witnesses,  or  any  oftbe 
vexatious  restraints  of  confinement.  On  their  first  meeting,  Ippolito's  tears  dropped  on  i 
vacant  and  insensible  countenance ;  but  in  a  short  time  Annibal  appeared  sensible  of  MM 
pleasure  from  his  brother's  presence,  and  held  out  the  hand  of  silent  kindness  on  bis  dqiir- 
ture ;  and  at  length,  though  slowly,  recovered  his  faculties  uninjured. 
k  They  were  constantly  together ;  fraternal  fondness  brightened  even  the  gloom  of  a  priioA 
and  the  terrors  of  guilt ;  but  they  had  many  dark  hours.  Annibal,  ruined  in  love  as  weD  tf 
in  hope  and  existence,  was  the  more  dejected  of  the  two,  and  the  soothing  remembraooes  d 
passion  were  darkened  by  the  imminent  horrors  of  incest.  He  had  stronger  motives— nonl 
motives— for  his  depression,  than  Ippolito ;  the  latter  had  consented  to  g^ilt  in  a  convulsion  cf 
passion ;  the  former  from  a  conviction  of  reason — of  reason,  though  perverted,  strongly 
exerted.  Ippolito,  therefore  for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  felt  only  ordinary  compuoctioB* 
while  Annibal*8  was  mingled  with  a  kind  of  gloomy  disappointment,  that  the  supposed  aigofli 
of  Heaven  was  only  the  victim  of  a  monstrous  illusion. 

It  was  in  one  of  those  dreary  conferences  that  melancholy  seeks  her  solace  and  her  ho3' 
from,  that  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  a  form  glided  in,  so  fiiint,  so  tn^ 
gile,  so  hardly  visible,  that  while  Ippolito  clasped  it  in  his  arms,  he  almost  doubted  the 
dence  of  his  touch.     It  was  the  face  of  Cyprian,  but  the  form  of  a  woman.     *'  I  am  no 
Cyprian,"  it  murmured ;  '*  Cjrprian  was  the  guardian  of  your  innocence ;  but  for  him  there 
no  longer  any  employment.     Let  me  assume  my  original  name  and  form— they  are  disastroiu^ 
and  therefore  are  better  suited  to  this  hour.     I  am  Rosolia  di  Valozzi,  who  loved  you,  wb(^ 
lived  for  you,  whose  last  proof  of  most  unhappy  love  is  to  die  with  you !  ** 

Ippolito  wondered  and  believed.  He  held  to  his  heart  that  rare  and  wondrous  woman^ 
who,  disguising  her  sex  and  hazarding  her  life,  had  quitted  the  convent,  where,  in  the  anguish^ 
of  Jove  contending  with  religion,  she  had  assumed  the  veil,  and,  entering  into  the  fiimUy 
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fontorio,  in  tbe  page  had  sustained  the  sufferings,  without  the  hope,  of  love ;  bad  de- 
Dted  herself  ta  the  amelioration  of  Ippolito's  mind  and  character,  without  the  solace  of 
?er  being  ev^  Known  to  him ;  and  now  that  all  effort  was  fruitless,  and  all  hope  extinct, 
ame,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  and  the  certainty  of  her  own  direful  punishment,  to  obey 
ie  last  impulse  of  love  that  was  "  strong  as  death.**  In  penitence  for  her  apostacy,  she  bad 
esolved  to  pursue  her  arduous  task,  uncheered  by  the  gratitude,  unrepaid  by  the  affection 
f  him  for  whom  she  toiled,  and  watched,  and  wept.  She  resolved  never  to  disclose  her 
ex  or  her  name,  or  violate  the  purity  of  a  vestal  passion,  by  subsisting  it  on  tbe  grosser  food 
f  earthly  love.     She  lived  unknown— she  wept  unpitied — she  loved  unrequited. 

**  The  only  indulgence  I  allowed  myself,"  said  she,  **  was  sometimes  to  read  to  you  fragr 
lents  that  described  the  life  and  passion  of  a  votarist  of  unhappy  love.  They  were  my  own ; 
be  whom  I  described  as  thus  loving,  and  thus  suffering,  was  myself.  I  could  not  refuse  my- 
df  the  compassion  you  sometimes  gave  to  sufferings,  of  which  the  victim  was  so  near  and 
tt  unknown ;  I  loved  to  feed  the  sick  fancy  with  sounds  that  could  no  longer  excite  guilty 
lope,  or  flatter  desire ;  I  loved  to  hear  myself  bewailed  as  dead,  and  triumph  in  the  sad  reso- 
lltion  that  sought  only  the  solace  of  vain  and  posthumous  pity.** 

Annibal,  now  recognizing  Rosolia,  asked  an  explanation  of  that  mysterious  night  when 
iM  wept  over  the  picture  of  Ildefonsa,  but  could  not  disclose  the  fate  of  the  original.^'*  Ude- 
bnia  and  I,**  said  Rosolia,  *'  were  educated  in  the  same  convent ,  melancholy  and  enthusiam 
sndeared  us  to  each  other  ;  she  was  the  confidant  of  my  fatal  love,  she  was  the  assistant  of  my 
Bscape.  When  I  saw  you  worshiping  her  picture  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  you  from  searching 
for  her,  for  I  believed  by  that  time  she  had  assumed  the  veil,  and  that  your  search  was 
bopeless.** — "  Would  it  bbd  been  sol "  said  Annibal,  retiring,  but  grasping  the  picture  stilL — 
'^Bikt  WB,  my  love,"  said  Rosolia,  "  we  must  have  done  with  softer  thoughts—- that  time  is 
gone  by  ;  we  are  for  the  dark  hour,  for  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !  Oh  1  if  beyond 
that  misty  vacancy  that  spreads  before  us,  some  bright  and  peculiar  world,  some  unearthly 
trtiet  should  be  disclosed,  where  no  obstructions,  cold  and  dark,  shall  mar  the  passion  of  im- 
mortals, where  it  will  be  no  crime  to  love  !'*— "Alas,  my  love  !**  said  Ippolito,  **  are  these  dreams 
of  bliss  for  a  murderer?*' — "  Or  for  an  apostate  !'*  shrieked  Rosolia.—**  Oh,  I  have  gone  toa 
brl"  They  wept  in  each  other*sarms.— ^*  I  thought  my  last  moment  of  weakness  was  past,** 
laid  Rosolia ;  **oh,  I  feel  they  will  never  cease  while  I  gaze  on  you.  Might  I  dare  to  say  it,.. 
Rirely  I  weuld  say  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  immortal  love  ;  anguish,  and  fear,  and  disap- 
pM&tment,  the  death  of  love,  it  bore  them  all,  it  mocked  at  calamity,  and  it  survives  in  death. 
Ippolito  I  oh,  Ippolito  !*'  she  cried,  crowned  in  the  luxury  of  sorrowful  passion,  '*  oh,  how  I 
fove  you  at  this  moment  !*' — "  But  shall  we  indeed  meet  again,  Rosolia  ?'*  said  the  sad  Ippolita 
-^"diall  we  see  each  other  with  these  eyes  ? — shall  I  behold  you  in  that  form  again  and  know 
t}  Rosolia,  or  rather  Cyprian,  my  better  angel,  my  little  benignant  guardian — shall  I  know 
'OH  in  those  bright  worlds  where  all  are  so  like  what  you  would  have  been  to  me  ?*' — "  Ob  t 
bose  words  recol  me,"  said  Rosolia,  *'  these  hours  demand  other  thoughts,  high,  and  solemn*. 
Bd  unearthly.  Kneel  with  me,  my  beloved  I  we  are  lor  the  dark  and  awful  conflict  of  the 
>id,  for  the  depths  of  prostration,  and  the  strife  of  prayer ! — Kneel  with  me,  my  beloved !  I 
^el  my  strength  will  just  support  me  till  your  pardon  is  assured  by  penitence,  and  your  spirit 

free  as  those  that  have  never  erred.** 

.They  were  about  to  kneel,  and  Annibal  knelt  too  in  |his. solitary  recess,  still  holding 
» his  wasted  heart  the  picture  of  Ildefonsa,  when  Ippolito,  starting,  caught  Rosolia  to  his 
dart,  and  held  her  long  and  fervently. 

"  Let  me,**  said  he,  **  give  this  moment,  this  one  moment,  to  human  thought,  this  one  tear 
^  human  remembrance  !  Oh,  Cyprian  I  Cyprian  1  think  of  those  times  when  happy  and 
knocent  r  ( His  voice  was  lost. )  **  Oh  I  think  of  something  unutterably  fond  and  soft  for 
^isone  moment — think  of  all  that  is  rising  in  my  heart  this  moment — think  human  thoughts, 
■^  melt  with  me  in  human  sorrow,  my  love  I  my  faithful  love !  my  fond  dying  love  1**  h» 
'Peated,  mingling  the  tears  and  kisses  of  rapture  and  anguish  too  sweet  and  bitter  for 
'^^  The  vestal  struggled  in  vain  with  the  madness  of  the  moment.  They  remained  locked 
^  wild  and  speechless  fondness.  Annibal,  lost  in  prayer,  dared  not  to  look  on  them :  he  could 
^  look  on  the  picture. 
S  At  this  moment  the  doors  of  the  apartment  unfolded,  and  the][oflicer  who  presided  over 
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that  tower  of  the  prison  where  the  brothers  were  confined,  entered  wHh  the  dr  of  «  mb, 

who  is  rejoiced  to  communicate  joy,  and  announced  the  altered  sentence  f^t^  court.   Ip. 

poUto  and  Annibal  were  pardoned,  but  required  to  leave  Italy  for  ever.     OriiSo,  Const  af 

Montorio,  was  doomed  to  death :  the  estates,  the  castles,  and  the  palaces  of  the  fiunilj,inn 

eoofiscated,  the  title  eztin^ished,  and  erased  ft*om  the  list  of  nobility,  and  the  name  forbiddn 

to  he  revived  or  borne  within  the  territories  of  Naples. 

**  But  his  life  is  spared  f  **  cried  RosoKa,  sinking  at  Ippolito's  feet.     She  was  raised,  bntfo 

linger  for  a  few  days  of  resigned  misery ;  the  shock  of  sudden  joy  had  been  finally  fatal  to  i 

frame  worn  to  a  shadow  with  strong  emotion,  and  trembling  with  precarious  existence.  Xhriaf 

this  interval  she  mentioned  the  harmless  advantage  she  had  taken  of   Ippolito's  vidDoajr 

temper  in  her  introduction  to  him  ;  it  was  her  face  that  he  beheld  in  the  glass  when,  dniriig 

oif  her  mask,  she  looked  over  his  shoulder.     It  was  she,  too,  who,  alarmed  by  his  laogMfi 

at  Naples,  had  sent  the  officers  of  justice  to  Muralto,  not  to  apprehend,  but  to  protect  \m 

from  a  danger  she  could  not  define.     But  these,  and  all  other  subjects  of  temporal  eoaBde» 

tfon,  vanished  as  her  dying  hour  drew  nigh  ;  it  drew  nigh  with  darkness  and  doubt ;  hernS- 

gious  impressions  awoke,  and  she  dreaded  that  her  mortal  Iov6  had  carried  her  too  far.    Tflt 

atill  she  clung  to  the  sight  and  image  of  Ippolito  ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  see,  liie 

extended  her  cold  hand  to  him,  even  when  she  was  no  longer  sensible  of  the  pressure ;  her  Iff 

still  endeavoured  to  murmur  his  name,  till  sense,  and  thought,  and  life  were  extinguished,  ud 

the  victim  of  love  was  no  more. 

•  *    •  •  *  •  • 

There  was  a  different  deatli-bed  scene  exhibited  at  the  castle  of  Muralto.  The  offieenof 
justice,  with  decent  reluctance,  proceeded  to  announce  the  demolition  of  the  honouri)  tiw 
name,  and  the  wealth  of  the  house  of  Montorio,  to  its  surviving  representative.  Tbejwere 
ushered  into  the  sumptuous  chamber,  where,  amid  her  family  who  wept,  her  physicians  wltf 
consulted,  and  priests  who  prayed,  the  countess  lay  extended  on  her  bed,  with  death  in  her 
ihee,  and  a  stern  tranquillity  on  her  brow. 

The  officers,  with  many  pauses,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  countess  W 
silent.  **  Madonna,'*  said  her  confessor,  "do  you  hear  what  the  officers  of  justice  btfe 
pronounced?*' — *•  Who  is  it  that  addresses  me?"  said  the  countess.  "  It  is  your  confessor," 
said  the  priest.  **  Has  he  forgotten  that  the  Countess  of  Montorio  will  be  addressed  by  no 
other  title  ?"  said  she,  with  a  haughtiness  of  tone  that  contended  with  death.  "  That  title, 
lady,  is  no  longer  yours,**  said  one  of  the  officers.  *'  What  does  he  say  ?**  said  the  couoteffr 
faintly.  *<  He  tells  you. the  truth,**  said  the  confessor,  with  energy.  "  Lady,  it  is  a  solenn 
hour ;  I  adjure  you  to  recall  your  thoughts,  and  meditate  rather  your  peace  with  Heafen. 
"  Your  wealth  and  estates  are  confiscated,"  said  a  harsh  and  ignorant  priest;    "your  palaces    j 

and  your  pomp  are  levelled  with  the  dust ;  your *' — "And  our  name,  our  title?"  ••» 

the  countess.  There  was  a  deep  silence.  **  The  name,  the  title  of  Montorio  ?"  she  repeated, 
suddenly  rising  from  her  pillow,  her  eyes  darting  fire,  and  her  voice  thrilling  with  the  eneiCT 
of  passion.  "  They  are  extinguished  for  ever,**  said  one  of  the  attendants.  The  countess  fe» 
back  on  the  bed ;    her  face  was  concealed,  but  a  convulsed  and  broken  sound,  murmariflS 

through  the  stillness  of  the  chamber,  announced  the  awful  dissolution  of  guilty  ambition. 

•  ♦  *  '  *  •  • 

Since  the  hour  of  his  confinement,  the  Count  Montorio  had  been  allowed  no  remission,  0^ 
indirigence ;  he  had  required  none.  When  the  attendants  entered  his  apartment,  thef 
found  him  engaged  in  writing  so  deeply  that  he  never  raised  his  head,  or  seemed  sensible  ^^ 
their  presence.  From  the  time  it  was  finished  he  appeared  restless  and  agitated,  but  "^ 
silent.  The  sentinel  who  watched  at  his  door  heard  him  pace  his  chamber  all  night ;  bt^ 
from  the  time  that  the  final  sentence  of  the  court  was  known  he  became  profoundly  still. 

His  only  request  was  to  see  his  sons,  and  this  was  urged  with  such  earnest  and  unceasiis^ 
vehemence,  that  at  length  it  was  accorded.  The  night  previous  to  that  appointed  for  h5^ 
death,  his  sons  were  conducted  to  his  apartment.  The  scene  was  solemn.  The  dark  habit^J 
the  clank  of  chains,  the  heavy  tread  of  the  armed  sentinels,  the  cheerless  and  funeral  ligh  "^ 
of  the  torches,  the  rnsfi  of  sudden  motion  breaking  on  the  silence  of  night  and  a  prison,  anc^ 
that  hushed  again,  hushed  by  the  pause  of  breathless  silence  that  followed,  were  imprei 
for  ever  on  the  minds  of  the  witnesses. 
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The  children  knelt  to  ask  a  blessing  of  their  father,  the  wretched  father  knelt  to  ask  for- 

hreness  of  his  children.     Some  of  the  attendants  wept  aloud,  and  the  sternest  turned  aside 

nd  veiled  their  faces. 

During  an  interval  of  two  hours  not  a  coherent  sentence  was  uttered,  all  were  cries  of 

niogled  anguish  and  sentences  broken  by  bursts  ;  the  sorrows  of  late  and  unavailing  recogni- 

km  lost  in  the  deeper  distress  of  inevitable  separation.     Orazio  Tacerated  the  feelings  of  his 

Mdren  by  perpetual  prostrations,  and  the  harrowing  spectacle  of  paternal  humiliation;' 

toe,  when  they  could   not   prevent,  they  partook,  and  sunk  together  with  him  on  the 

pound,  from  which  he  could  not  be  raised.     As  the  hour  of  separation,  prolonged  by  cruel 

indnlgence,  arrived,  the  distress  grew  more  terrible ;  he  would  not  be  torn  from  his  boys,  on 

Iffaom  he  called,  as  he  alternately  embraced  them  in  every  sound  in  the  compass  of  distress, 

flrom  the  smothered,  tremulous  murmur  that  is  lost  in  sobs  to  the  ceaseless,  shapeless  maniac 

yfSi  of  misery,  that  stuns  the  ear  and  hears  nothing  but  its  own  despair*     The  attendants, 

Altering,  approached.      With  the  shriek  and  grasp  of  a  mother  he  held  his  ahildren  to  his 

breast,  folding  hfs  mantle,  and  bending  over  them  with  the  unconscious  provision  of  fear. 

The  sons,  as  they  yet  clung  to  the  embraces  of  death,  felt  themselves  bathed  in  their 

Other's  blood  !    They  recoiled :  his  agony  had  burst  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  the  blood 

gushed  from  his  mouth  in  torrents.     The  prisoners  were  removed,  the  medical  attendants  of 

fte  prison  were  summoned,  and  the  monks  who  assist  and  exhort  the  criminals,  hastened  to 

the  chamber  of  the  dying  man.     Ippolito  and  Anaibal  knelt  at  the  door;   his  broken  and 

Uood-stifled  groans  were  fearful.     They  stopt  their  ears,  and  turned  their  asking  faces  to  the 

•tteodants,  who,  horror-smote  and  dumb,  quitted  the  apartment  every  moment.     At  length  a 

Ipiest,  who  crossed  him^lf,  came  forth  to  order  the  bells  of  St  Elmo  to  toll,  while  he  proceeded 

to  the  chapel  to  read  the  prayers  for  those  who  are  in  the  agonies  of  death.     The  brothers 

•insped  his  habit,  but  they  could  not  speak.     **  Release  me,*'  said  the  monk,  **  I  would  pray ; 

I  have  beheld  a  sight  which  has  left  me  no  power  but  of  prayer.^'    They  held  him  still. 

**When  all  is  over,!*    said  he,  moving  from  them,   "you  will  hear  the  toll  of  a  bell  that 

ttnounces  that  the  sufferer  for  whom  wo  pray  is  no  more."    They  listened ;  all  was  still  for  a 

nomcnt. 

•  •  •  «  • 

A  low  and  general  murmur  broke  from  the  chamber  of  death.  The  bell  tolled ;  the 
lni)thers  prostrated  themselves,  and  prayed  for  the  departing  soul.  The  attendants  passed 
<Rit  '*  Did  you  hear  the  last  words  he  uttered  ?'*  said  the  governor  of  St  Elmo  to  the  prin- 
<sipal  confessor.  '*  1  could  not  hear  his  confession/'  said  the  priest.  **  It  was  no  confession,'* 
ttid  the  governor :  "  the  words  were,  *  The  last  of  the  Montorios  has  not  perished  on  a 
•eaffold. 


>  >* 


*'  Such,"  said  the  narrator,  **  was  the  fall  of  the  Montorio  family,  in  whose  fall  the  dispen- 
tttion  of  a  higher  hand  is  visible  to  the  most  weak  and  limited  eye.  He  who  sought  his  own 
Ovation,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  children,  was  defeated  and  destroyed  by  him  whom 
he  had  sacriBced  to  his  ambitious  wickedness.  He  who  sought  vengeance  as  atrocious  as  the 
^Hoie  that  provoked  it,  found  it  poured  out  on  his  own  children  ;  and  they  who  desired  the 
'i^wledge  of  things  concealed  from  man,  found  their  pursuit  accompanied  by  guilt,  and 
***Tninated  by  misery  and  punishment. 

"  Of  the  rest  of  the  family  there  is  little  to  be  known  ;  the  daughters  entered  into  convents, 
ll^d  the  sons  into  foreign  service  under  assumed  names :  but  the  unhappy  men,  whose  story  I 
^"^e  related,  were  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  silent  bravery,  their  solemn  melancholy 
*oeir  lovely  affection  for  each  other,  and  their  reluctance  to  the  society  of  women." 


THE  END. 
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THE  AUTHOB'S  PKEFAGS. 


(IxL  Italjr  speaks  of  him.  The  Appenine  mountains  and -the  Sicilian  Tdes  fesoimd  wifk  tlM 
i^me  of  Rinaldini.  It  lives  in  the  songs  of  Florence  and  Calabria,  and  in  the  ballads  of  the 
Sicilians.  From  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  the  Appenines  men  talk  of  hit 
^^hievements,  and  when  the  garrulous  villagers  of  Calabria  assemble  In  the  evening  htSom 
ftieir  doorsy  every  one  is  ready  to  relate  some  adventure  of  the  Valoroso  Capitano  RinaMJnf. 
%s  a  pleasure  to  witness  the  eagerness  and  emulation  they  c^q^Mss.  The  shepherds  of  Che 
Sicilian  vales  alternately  entertain  each  other  with  stories  of  him ;  and  the  simple  peasant, 
lioifgh  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  labour  of  the  day,  seems  reanimated  the  moment  he  beg^ 
*«  talk  of  Rinaldini,  amid  a  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  Wives  and  maidens,  young  men  m4 
^oya,  ail  UMen  with  delight  when  their  fathers  and  husbands  speak  of  him ;  nor  does  sleep 
^Hpress  their  eyes,  if  their  labours  be  but  enlivened  with  a  story  of  Rinaldfaii.  He  is  the  hero  of 
bhe  8akUer*s  tale  in  the  guard-room,  or  the  lonely  watch-tower  upon  the  coast ;-  and  of  aeaF- 
Taring  men  when  detained  unwilliogly  on  shore,  or  becalmed  upoa  the  oeean.  HiUs  and  valliii^ 
vpinnfaig-rooms  and  cottages,  alike  resound  with  ballads  of  Rinaldini.* 

Here  then  follows  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  in  which  the  adventures  r^ted  ,flC 
tiisi  ave«oIlected  together,  and  arranged  in  proper  order  of  time ;  and  if  the  tale  be  but  half  m 
pleasing  to  my  readers,  and  excite  in  them  but  half  as  lively  an  interest,  as  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Calabria,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome,  though  they  may  have  taken  it  up  but  to 
gratify  enriosity,  or  ohase  away  the  dull  moments  of  slow-paoed  time,  they  will  not  lay  it 
down  dissatisfied.     Such,  at  least,  is  my  proudest  wish.  , 

Writtoa  on  SC  Roaalia^a  day,  1796. 

•  RiMldo  RiaakUai lived ia the fonafr part of.tkeUst ocfifvry. 
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Thb' boisterous  winds  rolled  over  the  Appenines,  like  the  mountain-waves  of  the  ocean, 
the  aged  oaks  bowed  their  lofky  heads  to  the  storm.     Rinaldo  and  Altaverde  had  kindled 
fire  beneath  a  projecting  rock,  and  sat  sheltered  in  a  narrow  dell.     The  night  was  dark, 
clouds  concealed  the  moon,  and  no  cheering  star  twinkled  in  the  heavens. 

AUaverde. — This  stormy  night  exceeds  everything  I  have  ever  witnessed  I    Rinaldo^ 
■you  yet  asleep? 

Rinaldo. — I  asleep !  Hike  such  weather ;  it  rages  here  and  there,  around  us,  close  to 
in  this  breast  of  mine,  and  everywhere ! 

^. — Captain,  you  are  no  longer  the  same  man  you  were. 

22ifi.— 'Ts  true.     Once  I  was  an  innocent  boy ;  but  now— 

^A.— You  are  in  love. 

J2m.— I  am  a  captain  of  bandittL 

^^_Has  your  cara  sposa  found  it  out  ?    -When  you  appear  in  great  towns  and  citieF; 
who  but  takes  you  for  one  of  the  richest  noblemen,  and  of  the  most  ancient  bouse? 

jRin. — And  yet  a  price  is  set  upon  my  head  !^ 

.^.— And  who  Witt  earn  it? 

JRui. — Perhaps  one  of  my  own  band. 

Ali, — For  shame  I    They  who  have  sworn  fidelity  to  you  will  never  be  guilty  of  sneh  air 
action. 

jRtn. — Oh,  they  are  men,  and  bad  men.     Good,  you  cannot,  by  heavens,  call  one  of  us  I 

Alt. — On  that  we  shall  differ.  But  you  are  in  a  bad  humour.  Will  yoy  drink  ?  No? 
Well,  then.  1*11  drink  alone.     What  boots  it  now  to  lament  and  grumble  ?    Now  it  is  too  late. 

jRtn. — Alas  I  woe  to  me  and  thee,  and  all  of  us,  that  it  is  too  late !  Oh,  AHaverdef !  to 
what  end  shall  we  come  ? 

AH* — To  that  which  is  decreed  us  by  fate ;  and  after  we  are  dead,  whether  worms^  fish,  or 
crows,  fatten  upon  us,  is  more  indifferent  to  us  than  to  hear  how  his  holiness  the  pope  dined ; 
for  it  will  not  be  our  business,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  the  grave-digger.  There  is  but  one  road 
into  life  for  kings  and  beggars,  but  there  are  many  doors  out  of  it ;  and  whether  we  depart 
by  the  middle  or  side  door  is  unimportant  Die  we  must ;  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaves,  we 
nay  as  well  die  peaceably  .in  our  beds  as  any  other  man. 

i^tii. — Peaceably  ? 

Alt. — And  how  many  die  peaceably  ?    Almost  every  man  dies  with  pain  and  agony. 

Hin. — But  not  vnth  shame  and  ignominy. 

^.-«  Since  you  have  been  in  love,  one  can  scarcely  say  a  word  to  you.  Who  brought  yoo 
among  us? 

Rin, — My  own  thoughtlessness. 

^.—Then  quarrel  with  that,  and  be  not  enraged  against  yourself.  What  is  past  is  past ; 
and  all  you  can  do  for  yourself,  is  to  take  care  of  the  future.  Do  that,  and  you  will  have 
nothing  more  to  reproach  yourself;  for  if  you  fall,  it  will  not  be  your  fault.  Go ;  serve  your 
country  with  your  life  and  fortune ;  devote  your  body,  your  soul,  all  your  thoughts  and 
exertions,  to  its  advancement ;  and  still,  if  fortune  pleases,  you  may  rot  in  a  jaO,  though  in- 
nocent of  every  crime.  Are  there  not  innumerable  examples  ?  Both  ancient  and  modem 
history  abound  in  them.  How  many  benefactors  of  their  country  have  died  in  chains  I  Sboold 
this,  then,  be  your  lot,  you  will  at  least  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  your  country^  Ingra- 
titude ;  for  you  have  taken  from  mankind,  and  mankind  will  but  take  from  you  in  return ;  and 
thus  your  account  is  balanced. 
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Auk^-Af  we  are  old  friends,  I  excuie  70a  when  you  talk  such  folly. 
,^Ui,-^Fov  the  same  reason,  I  excuse  yonr  fll-bumonr.    My  folly,  as  you  call  it,  makes  me  a 
llosopher;  but  your  ill-humour  is  of  no  use,  and  makes  you  intolerable*     What  would  you 
been  bad  you  still  continued  at  Ostiala,  tending  your  fother's  goats? 
fin. — What,  alas !  I  am  not  now — an  honest  man. 
^^A — But  you  have  performed  actions  for  which  the  most  honourable  of  mankind  might 
%ry  you. 

JRin, — They  are  of  no  value,  for  they  were  done  by  a  public  robber. 
^^/^ — That  cannot  substract  from  the  value  of  noble  actions.    The  devil  himself  may  act 
b>ly,  although  he  be  a  devil. 

J^in. — He  who  pursues  a  dishonourable  lino  of  life  can  scarcely  perform  anything  truly 
Emourablc. 

-^ft A  curse  on  that  sentiment!    Have  you  not  frequently  drawn  forth  tears  of  joy? 

.^  no  man  remembered  you  in  his  prayers  ?    Has  no  man  ever  given  you  his  blessing  ? 
^tit.— Alas !  they  knew  not  they  were  giving  it  to  a  robber. 

[It — Your  noble  actions,  then,  have  gained  you  tears  of  joy,  and  the  prayers  and  blessings 
araaonkind.  " 

-Jliiu — Yet  they  can  avail  me  nothing. 

^A.— Then  learn  to  flog  yourseU,  and  turn  monk.     Why  thus  disparage  the  noble  actions 
have  performed  ?    Have  you  not  often  been  a  more  powerful  protector  bf  right  and 
ace  than  the  magistrates,  whose  office  rendered  it  their  duty  ? 
J2in.— '  And  who  gave  me  a  right  to  do  so  ? 
^/e.— -Humanity. 

BvL — Oh  that  it  had  left  me  to  tend  my  goats  I  I  tell  you,  I  can  neither  approve  nor  boast 
'^nay  actions ;  and  even  should  some  of  them  be  thought  to  deserve  applause,  yet  the  badf 
^^s  are  far  more  numerous,  and  will,  doubtless,  one  day  bring  me  to  the  scaffold.. 
Alt. — Are  you  there  already  ? 
i?m.— Oh,  Altaverde,  who  knows  the  hour  of  his  end  1 

Alt, — No  man,  and  so  much  the  better;  otherwise  no  one  could  sleep  quietly  in  his  bed r 
^^  sleep  is  the  best  of  all  human  enjoyments. 
jRin — Can  we,  then,  sleep  quietly  ? 

Alt, — I  am  almost  asleep  now ;  so,  good  night.     Take  care  not  to  let  the  fire  go  out;  and 
^^en  you  want  to  sleep  yourself,  wake  me. 

Accordingly,  Altaverde  went  to  sleep ;  and  Rinaldo,  sighing,  took  up  his  guitar,  and  sang— ^ 


Once,  with  tbe  bappy,  good,  and  fay. 

Sweet  ioiioceoce  led  on  my  youth, 
while,  taufcht  thrnngh  flowery  vales  to  atray, 

I  sported  with  fiiir  peace  and  truth ; 
But  now,  vrith  conscious  crimes  oppressM, 

Wild  gloomy  cares,  and  anxious  fears, 
I  waste  my  life  in  fruitless  tears, 

And  sighing,  beat  my  anguish'd  breast. 

While  free  from  gnilt,  from  anguish  free, 
I  Tiew'd  the  cloudless,  asure  skies. 

My  soul  was  an  unruffled  sea, 
A  mirror  of  Heareu's  peaceful  joys ; 


But  now,  as  raging  storms  aAright, 
And  rob  all  nature  of  ber  rest. 

With  horrid  crimes  my  soul  oppressed. 
Is  darker  than  Uie  darksome  night. 

My  jraardian  angel,  fbreed  away, 

Wilh  grief  my  lot  to  fate  oontlgBB; 
Demair  baa  marked  me  for  her  prey ; 

My  seal  to  tortare  peace  resigns. 
Faded  Is  hope's  once  flowery  wreath. 

Now  changed  to  Tice^s  galling  chains. 
Changed  all  my  joys  to  hell-born  pains; 

Unblest  in  life,  aad  infamona  in  death. 


But  now  one  of  the  dogs,  that  lay  before  the  fire,  barking,  Altaverde  started  up  and  seized* 
viis  musket.  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  cried  out — *<  Who's  there  ?"  before  the  sign  was  given  that 
^ne  of  their  party  was  arrived.     The  dogs  returned  to  their  rest,  and  Nicole  joined  them.^ 

-4/<.— Well,  what's  the  matter? 

Nicolo. — I  am  come  to  inform  you  that  we  have  heard  the  bells  of  some  mules  at  a  distance. 
'  AU, — In  such  a  night  as  this? 

Nic — They  must  have  lost  their  way. 

Alt,--YQ\x  are  all  still  near  the  hermitage? 

iVtc.— All  except  Pietro  and  Giambattista,  who  are  out  upon  the  scout.  The  remaining 
thirty  are  all  together. 

AH — Is  not  Girolamo  stflfwith  you  ? 

JVjc.— Yes ;  and  rejoicing  already  in  the  capture  of  the  mulei. 
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AU.^l  do  not  doubt  it. 

£w.— Altaverder  had  you  -aot  .-better  jma^  bim  1    Yau^kj^ow.  Giroiaaao  U  mtoyaaMntd 

prudence. 
JU.^- As  you  pleafe. 
jRwu—Send  Cinthio  to  me :  I  will  wait  bera  lor  :huD. 

iZuL— And  if  you  can  avoid  bloodshed-*^ 

.Alt, —Most  surely,  if  it  be  poisihle. 

JViic.— Captain,: will  you  remain liere  alone? 

Jim.—Tm  Cinthio  comes  I  will. 

Ml  — ^TalLe  a  iittle  sleep,  captain. 

iZm.— God  grant  I  may !    Leave  the  dogs  with  me. 

^ft.-^Good  nighL 

iVtc — A  happy  meeting. 

Thus  departed  Nicolo  and  AUaverde.  MeanwhHe,  Rinaldo  threw  .some  wood  on  the  fire^ 
tfaen  lay  down  beneath  >a  tree,  and  .drew  his  cloak  over  bis  head,  whUe  the  storm  raged  above 
lum,  and  the  dry  wood  loudly  crackled  in  the  flame. 

**  Alas  1  **  cried  Rinaldo,  with  a  sigh,  **  once  could  I  exclaim  with  confidenee  whenev«r  I 
closed  my  eyes  to  sleep,  '  Protect  me,  ye  guardian  angels,'  but  now  lean  neither  pray:Aor 
43lo6e  my  eyes  in  sleep.     Oh  that  I  could  relieve  this  anguish  with  tears." 

The  dogs  barked.     Rinuldo  threw  off  his  cloak,  and  starting  up,  seized  his  pistols.    .Ibfl. 
dogs  sprang  furiously  upon  a  man ;  but  Rinaldo  called  them  back,  approached  the  stranger»  ind 
Wbeld  a  venerable  old  man  with  silvered  hair  and  beard,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  g^eatrooit 
Uis  right  hand  held  a  staff ;  in  his  left -was  a  lantern  with  tb^  light  eztinguishe<]i^  and  A-ttUe 
^g  anxiously  leaped  about  him. 

**  Who  are  you  ?**  said  Rinaldo,;  as  soon  as  he  had  quieted  his  dogs. 

Oid  Man. — I  am  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Man  of  Oriolo  Hill,  and  am  come  tan 
<ihe  adjacent  territories,  where,  according  to  my  custom,  I  have  been  ■  procuring  prawliQM 
'wkh  which  I  am  returning  to  my  hermitage ;  but  the  wind  has  eztioguiabed  my  lightyjmdjf  I 

not  mistaken,  though  I  know  the  country  pretty  well,  I  have  got  out  of  my  road.     Pttrait 

to  light  my  lamp,  and  I. shall  presently  find  my  way.     Good  oight. 

Bin. — Old  man,  why  do  you  look  so  stedfastly  at  'me  ? 

Old  Man, — I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  by  this  fire,  and  to  have,  an  opportunity  to  Ugbt 
■sylamp. 

jRui.— And  who  do  you  take  me  to  be  ? 

Old  JIfait.— To  know  or  not  to  know  who  you  are,  is  to  me  indifferent.  The  knowledge 
«f  men  is  no  longer  interesting  to  me. 

iZm.— I  am  unfortunate. 

Old  Man. — I  am  sorry  for  you. 

Am. — My  fate  has  compelled -me  to  wander  among  the  Tallies  of  the  Appenlnets  and 
Rinaldini,  the  famous  robber,  renders  these  regions  very  dangerous. 

Old  Man.^'TvA  true. 

Hut, — I  fear  that  cruel  man. 

Old  Man. — Cruel.  *Ti8  said  ho  deserves  not  that  reproach.  I  have  myself  twice  applied 
M  him  for  favours.     I  was  desirous  of  having  a  letter  of  protection  for  my  little  cottage. 

Rin, — Do  not  deceive  yourself  r^arding  bim. 

Old  Man, — 'Tis  of  little  consequence.  The  few  years  I  have  to  live  he  may  rob  .ne  >qf 
ivheo  God  Almighty  pleases.  The  debt  of  nature  must  one  day  be  paid.  If  he  set  firo  to 
aiy  cottage,  I  can  build  another v  gold  he  will  not  find;  and  if  he  kill  my  two  j^oatf,  .the 
SirMers  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  love  me  much,  will  give  me  a. couple  more.  Be  it  JLS'.Qod 
Ahn^hty  pleases. 

iZtii. — Are  you  in  want  ? 

]OU  Jfofi.— He  who  has  ibrtitude. feels  no  want. 

Am. ^Permit  me  to  do  a  good  action.    Take  this  purse. 

O&IJlfaiL— I  do  not  choose  to  contract  debts  I  shalLiMt  he.iMe  to.j^y  s^Aoitlitr_J)OTQ  1 
of  iDQoey.     Adien.    Good  jf^t  j 
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TV»0  be  deparUd ;  nor  did  Rioald*  venliire  to  detain:  tate  lenger.    Ife  hj  down  agab^ 
leath  the  tree,  and  the  next  time  the  dogs  bariLed,  the  mornlBf  dawnedf  tad  Crathlo  arrived. 
CmtMo. — Captain,  what  ailt  yea?    yfhy  do  yoa  no  longer  ooatlaao  with  yoar  poopio? 
u  arc  grown  fond  of  solitude,  and  fall  oat  with  ut  al. 

jRin,-^!  have  fallen  o^i  with  myseli;  Ginthia     I  kaow not  what  It  the  matter  with  tm. 
Cin, — Altaverde  sayi  you  are  Ifr  lore^ 
Jim. — And  so  I  am. 
tDin, — Well ;  that  if  no  misfortane. 

Ain.— Four  dayt  ago  I  was  taking  a  ramble  thraogfa  a  small  valley,  where  I  law  a  maid. 
»  Cinthio,  she  was  an  angel.  She  was  gathering  herrlei  i  I  addressed  her,  and  she  talked 
h  me  as  Innocence  talks  with  Yice.     Our  people  then  camenp,  and  I  wasohKgedto  leaT* 

Since  that  time  I  have  never  seen  her,  nor  do  I  know  who  she  is  or  where  the  Urea. 
Gn, — Then  forget  her. 
Am.— That  is  impossible. 
On. — Man  can  do  whatever  he  resolves  to  da. 
A^— That  is  not  tme ;  otherwise  I  woukl  beoonwan-haaatt  man. 
Gm. —Discourage  not  onr  people  with  thete  thoaghli.    CatI  up  your  own  aeoonat  of  atll 
Bm  you  please,  but  keep  it  to  yoofteld 

Rinaldo  said  no  more,  but  rilently  lay  down  beaaath  the  treoi  and  at  length* wani  to  tlttyi 
■«n  he  awoke  the  tan  was  risea^  the  ttomr  wat  patt.  the  doodt  ditperted,  and  Cinthio  had 
im-  Joined  by  two  more  of  their  party.  They  tat  with  him-  nmnd  the  fire,  and  wara  paa:^ 
img  chocolate. 

C%i. — Good  morning,  captain. 
^TkM  others. — Good  morning. 
.XU  — I  thank  you.    Give  me  a  dtthr  of  ehocekla. 
JPtu)U>,-^*T\%  extremely  good. 

GTJro^omo.— True  Spanish  chocolate.     Altaverda  tendt  yaa  word  that  we*  have  taken  thr 
l«t.     There  are  three  of  them ;  they  were  loaded' with  the  baggage  of  a  Neapolitan  prlnae^ 
^rwere  going  to  Florence  if  we  had  not  changodthefar deetinatlao.    The  booty,  howeTer,. 
^-  not  great. 
.JMb. — Were  any  men  killed? 

<3Nr.— The  three  muleteers.  Tbe  rascals  might  have  discovered  at,  and  there  are  mart 
ileteers  in  the  world.  Altaverde  it  dividtaig  the  phmdtr ;  he  fbond  thit  little  oate  in  one  of 
^  packages,  and  sends  it  to  you. 

Iftinaldo  opened  it,  and  beheld  the  portrait  of  a  beantilhl  giri,  Ih  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  oi» 
a  reverse  that  of  a  young  man  in  uniform.     The  totting  was  not  rich,  but  very  tasty. 

Soon  after  came  Altaverde  with  a  numerous  troop  of  Rlnaldo^t  party,  wlio  pitched  their 
ats,  made  a  fire,  and  cooked  their  dinner;  after  which  they  tang,  danced,  drank,  and  played. 

Rinaldo  concerted  with  Altaverde  new  measaret  of  tafity ;  and  when  the  troop  divided 
take  their  respective  posts,  Rinaldo  crossed  the  mountains  into  another  small  Volley,  where 

laid  himself  down  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  fountain; 

Hero  Altaverde  brought  him  a  paper  relative  to  the  division  of  the  spoil*  which  he  signed,. 
<  towards  noon  returned  to  his  joyous  companions,  where  a  grand  feast  waited  his  arrival. 

•«  Captnin,"  said  Girolamo,  *•  your  people  observe  that  you  are  unhap))y,  and  are  nnxlous  to 
i«w  what  has  befallen  you.  Perhaps  you  with  for  tomethingp  we  can  procure  you  ;  If  so,  it 
aUl  be  obtained,  even  should  we  purchase  it  with  our  lives.  But  If  it  Is  mere  caprice  or  low 
IriU  that  disturb  you,  we  beg  yen.  to  drive  them  away;  andnot  to  make  us  out  of  humour 
Ith  you  also." 

Rinaldo  having  for  a  few  moments  silently  cast  his  eyes  around  the  company  that  encircled 
m,  at  length  addressed  them  in  these  words :  **  Have  yon  read  the  declaration  of  the  Re- 
ihliot  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Lneoa?  It  hat  been  publicly  proclaimed;  a  price  is  set  upoir 
7  bead." 

'*  Heed  it  not,  captain  t"  they  all  exclaimed  with  one  accord.    '*  No  man  will  earn  it** 

«  Who  will  dare  to  touch  a  hair  of  your  head,"  said  Girolamo, «« while  we  are  with  you  ?* 

And  as  he  said  this  he  waved  his  sabre.  The  rest  followed  hit  example,  crying—**  Our 
ll  and  blood,  eaptaia,  are  yoan  u  ieog'at  w«  have  breath." 
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Attaverde  now  showed  the  pftrtiiion  paper,  and  each  took  his  share  with  perfect  coat 
Alter  dinner  they  again  played,  sang,  danced,  and  made  merry. 

As  Rinaldo  was  lying  under  a  tree,  FlorilU,  and  Amazonian  of  his  troop,  came  vp  te  hL___jj^ 
seated  herself  by  him,  and  began  to  clean  her  pistols. 

JZ9.— The  price,  captain,  that  has  been  set  upon  your  head,  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
dejection.     A  man  IUlc  you  trembles  not  for  distant  dangers.     I  doubt  not  the  cause  is 
nearer  home. 

Urn. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Flo. — I  cannot  be  mistaken.     Tlie  seat  of  your  oonplaint,  I  beliere,  is  your  heart. 

iZui.— Doubtless,  many  things  oppress  me  there. 

JVb.— Half  a  year  ago  'twas  so  with  me. 

jRifi. — Half  a  year  ago  ? 

Flo, — But  now  *tis  past.     At  that  time  I  was  foolishly  in  love  with  you. 

l?u«.— With  me? 

Fh. — I  thought  you  must  have  perceived  it. 

As  she  said  this  she  threw  down  the  pistols  and  arose.    *'  I  absolutely  thought,"  mdde^ 
abet  '*that  I  must  be  the  captain's  sweetheart ;"  and  thus  saying  she  left  him. 

Rioaldo's  eyes  pursued  her  steps.     He  then  arose  from  his  uneasy  resting-place,  and  f^B" 
mediately  gave  the  signal  appointed  for  calling  his  people  together. 

"  It  is  my  intention,**  said  he  to  them,  "  to  remove  to  the  mountains  of  Albonlgo. 
will  therefore  strike  your  tents,  call  in  the  out-post,  and  at  night  halt  in  the  valley  of 
James's  Chapel.    To-morrow,  at  noon,  you  will  be  in  the  plains  of  the  Four  Hills  of  La 
If  my  plan  succeed  we  shall  strike  a  bold  stroke." 

Upon  this  they  all  huzzaed  for  joy,  and  packed  up  their  baggage.  The  posts  were  cbI'M^ 
in,  and  Girolamo  set  forward  with  the  van.  Then  followed  Altaverde  with  the  main  bo^^h 
and  Cinthio  brought  up  the  rear.     What  route  Rinaldo  meant  to  take  no  man  knew. 

He  took  his  guitar  and  his  arms,  and,  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went  to  the  spot  wbHR-**"^ 
the  old  man  was  gone  the  preceding  nigh^  . 

He  soon  found  a  footpath,  and  when  the  lengthened  shadows  marked  the  approach       ^ 
evening,  he  perceived  through  the  trees  a  small  cottage  near  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  »  ^^ 
this  he  directed  bis  steps,  and  before  he  reached  it  saw  the  old  man  above  spoken  of  grabb'flK-^S 
up  roots. 

They  saluted  each  other,  and  seemed  mutually  embarrassed.     At  length  the  old 
endeavourinfl:  to  collect  himself,  inquired,  "  Have  you  not  yet  found  the  great  road  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  seeking  it,"  replied  Rinaldo.  *<  I  only  sought  for  your  abode  to  ask  ^^^^ 
for  a  night's  lodging.  If  you  deny  my  request  and  refuse  me  your  protection,  I  shall  re0^  ^^ 
as  you  found  me  last  night  in  the  open  air." 

Old  Man You  may  pass  the  night  here,  but  you  will  be  very  ill  accommodated. 

JiirL — Tbcy  who  can  rest  at  all  are  always  accommodated. 

Old  Man, — A  bed  of  hay——  t  _ 

Bin, — I  am  not  very  nice ;  and,  as  you  saw,  I  was  harder  lodged  last  night.     My  unb^^^V^^ 
fate 

Okl  Man, — What  briogs  you  Into  these  solitudes  ? 

Hin, — The  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  moment. 

Old  Man Perhaps  you  have  killed  your  antagonist  in  on  affair  of  honour,  as  it  is  cal^ 

l{tn.— Excuse  my  answering  that  question. 

Old  Man. — If  you  can  take  up  with  what  you  will  6nd,  you  may  follow  me. 

Rinaldo  now  accompanied  him  in  silence  till  they  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  where  he 
shown  into  a  small  but  neat  and  clean  apartment.     A  couple  of  tables  and  a  few  chairs  "^ 
all  its  furniture.     On  one  of  the  tables  lay  a  Latin  Bible,  on  which  stood  a  crucifix  ;  an^ 
the  other  a  piece  of  netting,  which  Rinaldo  immediately  observed  ;  but  It  presently  occui 
to  him  that  it  was  possible  the  old  man  might  himself  sometimes  net.    Meanwhile  the  old 
removed  the  work,  as  he  observed  that  his  guest  seemed  to  consider  it  with  uncommon  ^^^"^^ 
tion.     Rinaldo,  however,  did  not  venture  to  ask  whether  it  was  his  own  work  ;  and  the  ^ 
man  for  awhile  left  the  room.  ^ 

He  retamed  with  a  lighted  lamp ;  and  Rinaldo  then  drew  two  bottles  of  wiaa  from  ^^^ 
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KkeiSf  and  set  them  on  the  table,  fayiDg^— **  When  we  have  drunk  a  glan  of  wine  together, 
e  8halL  be  better  acquainted.** 

"  An  acquaintance,'*  replied  the  old  man,  "  that  ii  formed  between  two  honest  men  by  a 
>ttle  of  wine,  often  becomes  as  hearty  as  the  wine  itself,  which  is  the  most  hearuinspiring 
)uor  Heaven  ever  gave  to  mortals.  It  will  be  the  best  part  of  our  supper,  for  I  can  only 
ler  you  bread  and  cheese,  some  butter,  and  a  few  melons,  which  I  gathered  this  morning.  ** 

'*  'Tis  enough,  my  good  friend,  for  us  two — or  even  had  we  a  third  to  join  us,**  said  Rinaldo." 

Upon  which  the  old  man  qaickly  answered—"  A  third !  is  any  one  else  then-  ■        ** 

**  No  one  with  me.     But  here,  perhaps  * 

**  Not  a  soul  lives  here  but  myself,  my  little  dog,  and  a  pair  of  turtle  doves.*' 

Rinaldo  was  silent.  But  the  old  man  asked-*"  How  came  you  to  think  of  finding  any  ono 
lere  besides  me?** 

Rinaldo  smiled,  opened  the  table^drawer,  and  showed  him  the  netting. 

'*  Ah,'*  answered  the  old  man ;  **  yes,  that  netting  does  indeed  belong  to  a  third  person,  but 
36  that  does  not  live  here ;  she  forgot  it  this  morning,  and  left  it  here.** 

Upon  this  the  old  man  left  his  guest,  and  went  to  bring  in  their  frugal  repast. 

^eanwHile  Rinaldo  examined  the  apartment  more  particularly,  and  opened  a  door  that  led 
•o  a  small  room.  Here  he  saw  the  old  man*8  bed,  over  which  hung  a  pair  of  pistols,  between 
o  paintings  in  oil.  He  took  the  lamp,  examined  the  paintings,  and  immediately  hastened 
clc. 

The  pictures  were  of  the  very  same  persons  of  which  miniatures  had  been  brought  him 
a.t  morning  as  booty  (the  nun  and  the  officer),  to  which  they  were  so  exactly  alike,  that  it 
« impossible  he  could  be  mistaken.  Thus  he  left  the  chamber,  and  returned  pensive  to  his^ 
imx, 

The  old  man,  whom  we  shall  call  Donate,  now  brought  supper,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  pro- 
Unced  a  short  prayer,  seated  himself  with  his  guest  at  table. 

When  they  had  both  eaten  heartily,  emptied  the  first  bottle,  and  opened  the  second,  a  con- 
r'jation,  by  no  means  uninteresting,  arose. 

Bin,— Let  us  drink  the  health  of  the  aforesaid  third  person,  be  she  here  or  not 

Donato. — With  all  my  heart ;  but  here  she  certainly  is  not 

Rin. — I  do  not  mean  to  doubt  your  word. 

Don. — And  yet  I  perceive  you  do  not  believe  it* 

Rin. — And  of  what  importance  is  it? 

Don. — To  me,  of  much.  I  would  not  pass  for  a  man  that  would  assert  a  falsehood.  At  a 
^m,  about  a  league  off,  beyond  the  piountain,  there  lives  a  maid*  who  sometimes  calls  here, 
id  who  left  her  netting  this  morning. 

Rin. — Is  she  the  farmer*s  daughter? 

Don. — His  foster-child,  not  his  own.     She  is  a  good-natured,  innocent  girl,  and  I  love  her 
a  father  loves  his  offspring ;  for  she  is  worthy  of  my  esteem,  and  of  that  of  the  whole  world, 
er  health,  with  all  my  heart. 

They  ceased,  and  drank.  Then  followed  a  pause.  At  length  the  old  man,  whom  the  wine 
ade  garrulous,  renewed  the  conversation. 

Don, — May  I  ask  you  of  what  country  you  are  ?^ 

Ruu — I  am  a  Roman.  " 

Don. — A  Roman  1  born  in  Rome  itself? 

No  ;  in  the  neighbouring  country. 

2>on.— Countryman,  your  hand ;  I  am  also  a  Roman  born ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  proud  of 
y  birth.     'Tis  an  ungrateful  country. 

Rin — Have  you  experienced  it  ? 

Don, — I  have  been  very  ill-used.     Even  the  impartial  tribunal  of  the  Ruota  and  their 

ntences  could  not But  enough — I  live  here  in  peace,  and  forgive  my  enemies.     Rome 

» longer  produces  men.     She  knows  notr  how  to  support  her  dignity,  and  her  inhabitants  are 
ientious,  cruel,  and  unjust.     How  have  they  treated  you? 

Rin — My  misfortunes  were  the  consequence  of  my  errors. 

Don, — That  would  be  my  consolation,  could  I  thus  accuse  my  sell  _  But  I  have  suffered 
nocently.  ~ 
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Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply,  when  they  clearly  distinguished  th«  voices  of  men  before 
tmrmitage,  who  constantly  approached,  and  at  length  Icnocked  at  the  door. 

«  What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  with  astonishment. 

Donato  quietly  opened  the  window,  and  inquired  who  was  there. 

**  Open  the  door,"  cried  a  voice  from  without. 

<*  There  are  armed  men  at  the  door,**  said  Donato.    ''They  may  be  police  officers,  or 
^ers.     If  you  have  reason  to  fear  such  visitors,  go  into  that  room,  and  so  out  of  the  wmd 
into  the  garden ;  then  get  over  the  hedge,  and  go  straight  forward  till  you  come  to 
rocks,  among  which,  to  the  left,  you  Riay  conceal  yourself  in  a  grotto.     I  will  open  the 
presently,  that  nobody  may  suspect  anjrthing.** 

Rinaldo  now  called  his  dogs,  and  went  into  the  other  chamber,  while  Donato  opened  t 
door  to  the  strangers. 

Six  armed  men  entered,  and  followed  him  into  his  parlotir ;  meanwhile  Rinaldo  ovi 
what  passed. 

Who  are  you?" — "  I  am. the  hermit  Donato." 
Are  you  alone?**—**  I  live  .entirely  alone.** 
Do  you  know  us  ?' — "  How  is  it  possible?** 

**  Do  you  fear  us  ?'* — *'  Even  were  you  police  officers,  an  innocent  man  could  not  fear  yi^ 

**  You  mistake  us ;  we  are  no  spies  for  justice  to  lean  on  when  she  is  lame.     Where  hi 
money  ?** — **  In  this. purse.     Here  it  is." 

**  Go  to   the  devil  with  your  paltry  pence  !    Give  us  more  f* — *'  *Tis  all  the 
pQMess.** 

*«  We  do  not  believe  you.**—"  Tis  the  truth.** 

**  You  are  no  beggar :  there  stands  your  wine,  you  rogue.  Bring  us  more  wine  !**—** 
«  present,  and  I  have  no  more.** 

**  Blood  and  thunder !    Here  two  people  have  been  eating.      You  are  not  alone, 
the  rascal  down ;  be' has  told  us  a  lie.** — "  I  had  a  visitor *' 

"  Bind  the  old  sinner,  and  make  him  confess.**—**  Be  merciful,  and ** 

**  Moro  money  V* — "  Take  whatever  you  can  find :  money  I  have  none.** 

**  You  obstinate  villain  !  won't  you  confess,  then  ?** 

Upon  this  the  robbers  fell  tipon  Donato,  who  cried  aloud  for  help,  though  without  kno< 
whence  it  could  come ;  when  Rinaldo  suddenly  opened  the  door,  and,  taking  out  a  pistol, 
inaoded,.in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '*  What  is  your  business  here  ?** 

**  Heavens  !  our  captain  r*  exclaimed  one  of  the  gang,  while  they  all  took  off  their  h 
and  released  the  trembling  hermit,  who  tottered  to  a  chair,  repeating,  in  a  broken  voii 
-"The  captain!" 

**  Are  these  your  deeds  of  heroism  ?'*   continued  Rinaldo.     **  Dare  you  to  disgrace 
came  with  such  actions  ?  Are  you  indeed  of  Rinaldini's  band  ?    Have  you  such  necessities 
to  force  the  last  penny  from  the  hand  of -poverty?    Is  this  your  bravery,  to  bind  an  unun^^' 
man  ?  Which  is  the  villain  that  first  laid  hands  on  this  feeble  old  man  ?** 

A  profound  silence  now  ensued,  after  which  Rinaldo  continued,  with  increasing 
^  Which  was  the  villain  ?    Name  him,  or  I  will  shoot  the  'first  that  stands  before  me.** 

**  *Twas  Paolo,**  murmured  the  man  that  stood  next  to  Rmaldo :    upon  which,  with 
another  word,  Rinaldo  instantly  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  arm.     Paolo  fell ;  but  his  coos^ 
nions  continued  motionless. 

**  And  why,  *  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  look  of  rage,  **  have  you  departed  from  your  roiito  ?** 

**  We  were  in  search  <Jf  you,  captain,"  replied  one  of  them. 

**  Is  it  your  business  to  dodge  me  wherever  I  go  ?'*  continued  Rinaldo.     '*  Go,  join  ^ 
main  body.     You  know  our  laws ;  you  know  what  you  have  done,  and  the  punishment  y 
Reserve.     Take  with  you  this  base  fellow,  who  belongs  not  to  Rinaldini*s  company,  and 
my  coming,  and  your  sentence  to-morrow.** 

Upon  this  the  robbers  departed,  carrying  Paolo  with  them,  while  Donato  remained 
and  trembling  in  his  chair. 

.    Rinaldo  now  approached  him,  took  his  hand,  and  pressing  it,  said,  **  Be  not  alarmed, 
old  man  !** 

**  Open  that  closet,**  cried  Donato,  in  a  broken  voice,  **  and  give  me  the  little- 


>!»;**  which  HltiakkyhadriiipilMMBi  \»pomnA3aat  •J^inatMf  ^DamWBireqanitr^f^ 

liiD.     Dooato  swallowed  it,  and  seemed  to  come  to  himnl£' 

I}on, — So  you  are  Rinaldini  himself? 

Jtin, — I  am. 

Don. — I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  life,  and  y«t  caMioi-rcioiee  inr  your  aoqvdnUMtki 

^•n.— What  have  you  to  fear  ? 

J^on. — Your  name  alone  is  fHghtlhl,  aad  yountlf  «M  t«rribltb 

J?m. — Alas  1  that  it  should  be  so ! 

j)on. — Your  actions  here  before  my  eyes  fill  my  heart  wfth  ftor  and  tefror. 

^tii.— And  mine  with  griet     Oh,  that  I  could  have  spared  myself  and  yoa  thisffMoel 

;  you  know  not  these  horrible  bein^.     Fear  and^rror  alone  can  restrain  th«a. 

J)an. — And  are  you  not  yourself  afraid  of  such  monsters? 

Jiin, — Even  if  I  feared  them,  I  must  not  let  them  have  the  least  iuspicion  of  IL 

Don, —  Unhappy  man  !  into  what  a  connection  h&ve  you  fallen  I 

J2tn.~  Friend,  the  goodness  of  your  heavt  unit«»  nw  to  you,  for  you  are  worthy^  «f  mj 

ifidence.     You  shall  know  my  whole  story,  but  not  now ;  for  it  would  aflfeet  y<m4ooaiucb^ 

I  you  need  repose.     Let  me  lead  yon  te^b^'    I  wil^  await  the  morning-  in  aohair. 

Rinaldo  notv  conducted  Donate  to  bed,:  and  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  eIo«k,  threw- bknself 
o  a  chair.  It  was  not,  however,  till  long  after  midnight  that  he  fell  asleep,  aad.h»'a»roke 
:%  the  fitst  rays  of  the' morning  sun.  ' 

<M  am  very  ill,'*  said  Donate,  with  a  sigh,  when  Rinaldo  an^roedied 'his  bed  to  iB^oire 
er  his  health.  "  I  wished  to  be  of  service  to  you,**  said  Rinaldo,  **  and  CMne  to  gite  yoti 
fetection;  but  am  the  innocent  cawse^  of  your  preteol  illness,  wbicb'i  assure  yott  gives  mo 
»  greatest  pain.  Do  not,  however,  take  my  good  iirt«ntioii  ilL" — ^"By  iioiiieans»*''replM 
^nato,  in  a  faint  voice ;  <^  onr  the  contmry,  I  ain  tlnnkftii  to  Providenee  for  seoding  yoa 
her ,  otherwise  I  should  most  probably- have  been  immlered^"  • 

He  then  requested  him  to  fetch  some  bottles  of  physic  oot'Of  the  closet,  and  baiving^iireotiid 
D  how  to  mix  it,  swallowed  a  spoonful,  after  which  a  iMfli  sleep  soon  closad  Ills- eyes. 

Rinaldo  now  went  out  to  tast^  the  ■morning- air,  end  with  expandiBfg  heart  admired  the 
Katies  of  the  rising  sun.  With  majestic  glory  th&  king'  of  day  aekmnoedanrid  a  blioe  of 
ht,  rising  above  the  misty  summks  oT  the  tnottntaiiisi- and  darted  his  genial  rayeiei*  the 
rrow  vale  where  D(>hato  dwelt.  The>birds"ee(ebrated<the  magnificent  retmnv  of  day-withfa 
Din  of  joy ;  and  Rinaldo,  in  pensive-  moed,  ooirer0d'his:Cftoe.  and  sighed.  **  Even^on  me 
i  golden  sun,"  said  he,  **  bestows  his  light ;  on  me,  as  on  all  men,  whether  good  or  belt;  on 
)  to  whom  his  beneficent  rays  are  as  the  lightning's  flash,  threatcniag:destnietio4iito  my 
ilty  conscience.** 

Rinaldo  now  heard  a  rustling  near  him  in  the  hedge,  wheer;  raising' his  eyes^.tfae  beofsleova 
Nl'  he  had  seen  and  talked  withafow^deyvbtofore^^biit-wbempberhad^nit  sinoesieC^i^i- 
Acked  him. 

Struck  and  embarrassed  with  thie  ioeident,  botb^tOod-ldlMtidttehig  aifewmomentf,  tSI  at 
rth  Rmaldo  addressed  her  in  thefottowfng>wordr;  **  Areyo^nol'^thevirtuousinMidr-  of 'tlifr 
fbbouring  farm  house,  who  sometimes  visits  the  hermit  Donate  ?** 
ilttrcfta.— I  am. 

Hinctldo. — And  what  is  your  name  ?  » 

^ur.     Aurelia ;  and  you*  arethemon  who  spoke  willlinkiem4^dtt)«  ago^as  I  mw^iaAitnng 
•ies? 

Hin. — The  same  ;  the  friend  of  your  friend  Dotmt6. 
4.ur. — And  where  is  he? 
Hin. — He  is  asleep. 

4cr. — Asleep  so  late !  he  must  surely*  be  iH. 
^oi. — Indeed  he  is  not  well. 
Itir.- — Good  God  t  what  alls  him  ? 

Rw.— A  trifling  indisposition;  he  will 'soon  be  better ;  h>»  wffl  b»faetUr  iHkmht  <tie»ilift^ 
Qnist  not  disturb  him.     [ 

Aier: — I  will  go  and  tell  by  father;   F6or  Ddnatois  Md'and  \retki  ^n^  imaliiaiitiMliMiMBi^ 
l2t^-.We  Witt  gfvebin  whatever  aisiilaneehtiieedl" 
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jltir.— We  ?    I  do  not  know  yon  well  enough  to  ftoy  here  in  your  company* 

iUk-^Be  not  afraid,  lair  maiden. 

Avr, — You  are  a  stranger  and— - 

jRui.— I  am  the  friend  of  Donato. 

jvr, — I  matt  hear  that  from  his  own  mouth. 

RiH. — You  shall. 

Aur Well,  I  will  wait  for  his  confirmation;  but  till  then  I  must  not  stay  here  alone 

with  you. 

Am.— Of  what  are  you  afraid  ? 

^«r.— Afraid  ?     I 

Bin. — I  pledge  my  word  of  honour  and  my  most  solemn  oath,  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Aur. — Who  are  you  then  ? 

Jim.— A  traveller. 

if  ler.— And  yet  stay  so  long  in  this  place  ? 

Hm, — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  situation; 

Aur, — Among  the  mountains  ? 

Rin, — Among  the  mountains  where  dwells  so  lovely  a  maid. 

Aur, — If  you  mean  me,  I  live  beyond  the  mountain. 

Ruu — Yes ;  Donato  told  me  so. 

Aur, — Have  you,  then,  spoken  with  him  of  me?    How  came  you  to  fall  on  auch  a  subject  ? 

Rin, — Through  your  netting. 

Aur. — Aha ! 

A  rustling  was  now  heard  in  the  hedge ;  and  Rinaldo  looking  towards  it,  Cinthio  gave  lum 
the  wink.     Aurelia  hastened  into  the  hermitage. 

**  Captain,"  said  Cinthio,  **  your  presence  among  us  is  necessary,  there  is  an  alarm***-^ 
'*Wait  for  me,"  replied  Rinaldo,  and  instantly  entered  the  hermitage.  *'  My  dear  giri,"  lakl 
he  to  Aurelia,  *'  stay  with  Donato." 

Aur, — That  I  certainly  shall,  since  he  is  ill. 

Jtni.— And  when  he  awakes  tell  him  I  shall  soon  return. 

^tcr.— Whither,  then,  are  you  going? 

Rin.^'My  servant  calls  my  attention  to  my  baggage,  where  a  trifling  accident  demandi  my 
presence.     Farewell,  dear  girl,  and  forget  me  not ;  be  kind  to  my  memory. 

Jicr.— How  do  you  know  that  I  am  not  so  already , 

Jttfi.— Oh,  yes. 

Aur. — Who  told  you  so? 

Rin. — My  heart. 

^icr.—- Believe  it  not.    Farewell. 

Rinaldo  pressed  her  hand,  and  hurrying  out,  accompanied  Cinthio  to  the  spot  where  his 
people  had  passed  the  night 

"  'Tis  wdl  you  art  come,  captain,**  cried  several  voices,  confusedly.  "  We  would  know«— *' 
■— '**  Be  silent !"  thundered  Rinaldo.  "  Girolamo,  read  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  our  laws 
aloud." 

This  being  done,  Rinaldo  related  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  at  the  hermitage,  and  eon* 
-eluded  witk  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  '*  Now  let  our  compact  and  our  laws  decide.*' 

"  Pardon  1  pardon  1  pardon  for  Paolo  I  **  cried  several  voices.— Rinaldo  was  silent 

Paolo,  who  lay  on  the  ground,  and  had  recently  had  his  wound  bound  up,  cried  out  Ibr 
pardon  in  a  faint  voice. — Rinaldo  was  still  silent. 

Girolamo  now  went  up  to  him,  and  begged  that  Paolo  might  be  pardoned.«-RinaIdo  made 
no  reply. 

Florilla  now  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Captain,  in  the  name  of  all  the  pangs  I  have 
snllbred  for  you,  I  beg  for  Paolo*s  pardon,  for  on  him  I  have  fixed  my  affections,  in  the  hope 
of  suppressing  and  exterminating  my  passion  for  you.** — "  Like  you,'*  said  Rinaldo*  <*  I  am 
snljeot  to  the  law,  and  have  no  power  to  pardon  hisiL*' — "  Be  no  longer  snbjeot  to  the  law^** 
cHed  they  all ;  ■'you  shall  be  our  legislator,  and  shall  have  power  to  panlea.**.^**  If  that  bi 
/00r  we/  "— '*  We  swear  if— 'WThen  be  Paolo  pardoned,  and  his  companions  also ;  bat 
m/ih  one  condition *'— «'  Pronoonco  lU**— *'  Thai  ih\s\>e  i);i«  tox  ssA  \aaA 
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wbieh  weh  conduct  can  be  forgiven."—*'  Be  it  so.**— «<  And  ftirtfaer,  I  ■4jii4f»  thit  P^o  mA 
bU  companions,  who  maltreated  that  venerable  old  man,  diall  give  him  two  goat%  two  bairds 
of  vrine,  and  a  dozen  fowls.*' — **  Bravo !  bravo  1    Long  live  our  noble  captain  I " 

Thus,  amid  rejoicings,  music,  and  acclamations,  Rinaldo  now  took  his  breakfast  before  hb 

^ent ;  and  having  attended  awhile  to  the  amusements  of  his  people,  signed  various  papen  at 

^is  desk,  and  written  and  sealed  some  instructions,  he  directed  the  whole  corps  to  be  assembled. 

They  soon  formed  a  large  circle  around  him,  and  waited  in  silent  expectation,  till  Rinaldo, 

^who  continued  sitting,  thus  began  : — **  Here,  Girohuno,  I  give  you  an  order,  which  you  will 

c^pen  at  Borgo,  where  the  state  of  affairs  will  determine  whether  or  not  you  are  to  proceed  to 

.Arezzo.     The  business  that  calls  you  thither  requires  prudence,  which,  however,  to  you  I  have 

zio  occasion  particularly  to  recommend.     You,  FlorUla,  I  send  to  Bibiena,  where  you  will 

endeavour  to  learn  how  we  are  spoken  of.     Nicolo  and  Sebastlano  will  cross  the  woods  to 

iSosina.     To  you,  Amadeo,  I  give  charge  of  the  woods  of  Anghiarto.    Altaverde  will  take 

six  or  eight  men  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  person  of  the  mayor  of  Brancolino* 

"These  orders  contain  the  particulars  of  that  expedition.     Towards  evening,  Mattheo  will 

sremove  with  twenty  men  to  the  south  mountains,  and  t^e  possession  of  the  pass  of  Caprile. 

^Isetfo  will  remain  here  with  thirty  men  till  further  orders.     Cinthio  will  choose  twelve  men, 

mnd  draw  off  to  the  left,  into  the  poplar  valley  of  Oriolo,  near  the  pass  among  the  rocks. 

Here  is  the  watchword.  The  detached  corps  will  keep  as  dose  together  as  possible,  during 
three  days,  in  the  weatem  plains  before  the  forest  of  Marcia.    And  now  let  these  plans  l>o 

executed  without  delay."  4 

All  were  now  in  motion,  and  Rinaldo,  having  loaded  his  two  g^at  dogs  with  provisions  and 

medicines,  returned  to  the  hermitage. 

Aurelia  was  no  longer  there ;  but  a  young  peasant  boy,  a  son  of  her  friend  the  neighbouring 

farmer,  stood  by  Donato's  bed,  who  was  awake,  and  said  he  was  better. 

Donate  now  sent  away  his  young  attendant,  desiring  him  to  fetch  some  wood,  and  Rinaldo 

gave  the  old  man  a  few  spoonfuls  of  the  corroborative  physic,  which  he  had  with  him,  but  4id 

jDot  venture  to  enter  on  a  subject  to  which,  however,  at  length  Donate  himself  led  the  dis- 

-oourse. 

Don, — I  hope  soon  to  be  quite  re-established. 

i2tn.— >'Tis  what  I  most  sincerely  wish.   . 

Don, — You  are  come  perhi^s  to  take  leave  of  me. 

Rin. — Do  you  imagine  so  ? 

Don. — I  hope  it.  Now  I  know  who  you  are,  I  would  not  that  any  one  sbould  know  I  am 
aoquainted  with  you.  You  know  the  world,  and  that  all  men  depend  on  the  opinion  enter* 
^ned  of  them  by  others.  I  thank  you  for  the  preservation  of  my  life ;  but  no  man  shall  be 
ii^rmed  by  me  that  I  have  given  lodging  to  the  dreaded  Rinaldini,  on  whose  head  so  high  % 
price  has  been  set.     Aurelia  has  made  me  her  confidant, 

Rtfi.— Has  she  so  ? 

Don, — You  ought  not  to  have  said  to  her  what  you  have. 

Rtn. — But  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  in  love  with  her*— — 

Don, — Is  it  possible  ?  Can  you  expect  she  will  return  your  love  when  she  learns  who  you  are? 

Rtn.^-And  why  need  she  know  it  ? 

Bon — Would  you  then  deceive  her  ? 

Bin» — How?     Suppose  I  renounce  my  way  of  life,  .and— « 

Dofi.— Tis  too  late. 

iKa,— I  wUl  tell  her 

Dim. — You  must  not  see  her  more. 

Urn. — How? 

J>o».— She  is  about  to  take  the  veil. 

Rm.— Who  has ? 

Don.— I  have  brought  it  about. 

Rin.— Indeed !    Then  be  assured  I  will  bring  about  the  contrary. 

Don.— What  will  you  do  ? 
^     Rui.— That  you  shall  learn. 

Don..— Do  nothing  that  is  dishonourable  or  base.     If  you  really  love  Aurelia,  how  can  yoC 
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Irtrii  i»  make  tap  uaAtppf?  Bv€  yon  do  not  love  faer  with  the  tmrfty  widi  wKdk  ili 
itmrtet  to  Im  loved.  Ten  caonoC  lovo  her  in  an  honourable  wajr,  and*  yoar  paat&m  ir  a  oMM. 
Anrelia  mutt  be  reoened  from  ^ronr  fight ;  or  would  yon  take  her  with  you  amid  your  lufhk 
hand,  and  deliver  her  op  to  that  juttice  which  will  surely  sooner  or  later  overtake  yoa  te  ao 
aeeomplice  ?  Is  it  not  enoogh  that  you  are  what  you  are  ?  Then  leave  the  girl  to  five  aaA 
die  with  honour.  If  you  leave  me  soon,  yon  will  confer  on  roe  an  obligation,  for  f  ezpedt 
leveral  victors. 

Jtiii. — Not  through  fein-,  fbr  that  hi  a  stranger  to  my  breast ;  through  cpmplalsttnoe  I  witf. 
But  krt  me  first  ask  you  whom  do  the  portraits  represent  that  hang  over  your  bed  ? 

2I011.— They  are-  my  fHends,  and  persons  of  quality. 

Jtm The  one  in  the  dress  <3t  a  nun,  and  the  other  in  uniform  ? 

Dor. — From  this  very  man,  vHiose  portrait  you  see,  I  expect  a  visit.  He  is  going  to 
Florence,  and  his  mules  with  their  baggage  have  been  taken  from  him  on  the  mountains,  pro- 
hably  by  your  people^  The  drivers  were  shot,  except  one,  who,  being  very  yom^^,  ran  cway. 
He  took  refhge  with  Anrelia's  foster-fether,  where  my  fHend,  whose  portrait  you  see,  now  is. 

Mm, — If  he  is  your  friend,  give  him  this,  ibr  perhaps  he  would  not  willliigly  loie  it 

So  saying,  he  gave  l)onato  the  case  containing  the  portraits  he  had  received  out  of  the 
hooty  found  with  the  mules.  Donate  took  it,  opened  the  case,  and  no  sooner  bebekf  die  per* 
traits  than  he  kissed  them  both. 

Don. — You  have  made  me  a  present  ofgreat  vfdue,  which  the  right  owner  shaO  have  ijpifai. 

J{m.— And  will  you  not  tell  me  his  name  ? 

Don.-* For  why? 

iftii.»Perhap8  I  may  be  of  service  to  him  for  your  sake. 

Donate  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  peasant  boy  suddenly  came  hi,  crying—^  Thejr  are 
coming!  they  are  coming!**  And  immediately  after  entered  the  very  person  whorwM  tfle 
snfcjeet  of  their  conversation.  He  was  dressed  in  uniform,  and  bore  a  cross  of  the  orte  of 
Malta.    With  him  came  two  peasants  belonging  to  the  farmer,  and  the  brother  of  the  httler. 

The  stranger  cast  a  piercing  look  at  Rinaldo,  who  returned  it  in  such  a  manner,  tint  tte 
former  turned  his  eyes  away;  then  giving  Donate  his  hand,  and  saying  —  **A  speed) 
recovery,**  he  departed  from  the  hermitage. 

The  chevalier  of  Malta,  however,  hurried  after  him,  and  came  to  the  door  of  the  hernrflage 
as  Rinaldo  happened  to  look  back,  and  perceiving  him,  stopped:     Upon  which  the  cbei«Uer 
went  up  to  him,  and  said,  *<  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  somewkers 
Mcfre." 
.  JUii.—That  is  very  possiUe. 

CSIsoelfer.— -Are  yoa  not'  the  person  who  called  Mmseif  Donato*s  friend,  and  spebv  Mi 
legniug  widi  a  young  woman  named  Amelia  ? 

Rfli.— — I  am. 

Obsv.— You  are  a  traveller? 

J{ui.— I  am. 

Chev, — May  I  ask  your  name  ? 

JNii..^Yba  shall  hear  it  when  yoii  have  toM  me  yours. 

Cftso.— My  name  is  neither  a  secret  nor  matter  of  suspicion. 

12m. — Who  imagines  it  to  be  so  ? 

Che»,-^l  am  the  Prince  of  Rocoella. 

Two  of  Rinaldo*s  people  now  brought  the  goats,  the  fowls,  and  the  wine,  whidi  PMAdSvas 
nentenced  to  give,  as  a  peace-offering,  to  the  hermit,  and  which  Rinaldo  deHvered  to  the  f^aag 
peasant,  saying,  "  These  are  for  my  friend  Donato ;  he  knonrs  of  them  already.  Ton  magf  tell 
liim  by  and  by  that  they  are  all  arrived.** 

He  then  turned  again  to  the  prince,  who  was  waiting  for  his  answer,  and  to  know  hbiuune. 

JRui. —If  you  come  from  the  farm-house  where  Aurelia  lives,  tell  me  whether  she  is  sfSTdtere? 

JRrmcc.— 1  know  not  how 

Rm.— How  1  came  to  ask  diat  question  when  you  were  expecting- to  hear  my  name? 

IVwce.— In  truth  that  was  my  meaning. 

Jttn, — If  possible,  excuse  me  telling  my  name  $  a  false  one  I  onght  nDt  to  ffitr  J0f$}-9ad 
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lVMec»*T!t  impossible  I  can  mistake.  I  saw  you  about  half  a  year  ago  at  Florence,  under 
th9  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Pepoli;  did  I  not?  We  talked  of  the  Oerman  homes,  and  you 
iprew  warm  when  a  story  was  told  of  that  notorious  robber  Ridaldini,  which  tended  mneh  to 
kail  prejudice. 

One  of  Rinaldo's  people  now  gave  him  the  wink  ?ery  significantly.  He  understood  the 
signal,  and  approaching  the  prince  with  great  confidence,  said,  "  Know,  then,  I  am  Rinaldini 
bimself/'  and  instantly  hastened  away. 

Rinaldo  now  inquired  of  his  comrade  what  was  the  matter,  and  receiYcd  for  answer, 
^*  Cinthio  hesitates  to  approach  the  Poplar  Vale  near  Oriolo,  as  a  caravan  of  travellers  have 
i;-aken  up  their  quarters  there.**  Upon  this  Rinaldo  hastened  to  Cinthio,  and  found  him  and 
l3i8  party  among  the  bushes  of  a  pleasant  hill,  where  he  learnt  from  himself  what  had  been 
reported  to  him,  and  after  some  reflection,  gave  the  following  orders :  '*  Wheel  off  with  yoor  people 
'to  the  right,  pursue  the  high  road,  and  keep  the  road  from  Oriolo  to  the  convent  of  San  Bene- 
cietto  constantly  in  sight.  If  you  meet  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  a  carriage,  stop  it, 
•and  carry  off  the  girl  without  further  ceremony ;  and  at  dusk  we  meet  again  on  this  very  spot" 
Upon  this  he  disguised  his  face  with  brown  paint,  dressed  himself  as  a  hunter,  and  took 
mdth  him  one  of  his  companions,  called  Severe,  also  dressed  as  a  hunter,  and  armed  like  him 
■riUs  a  doUble-barrelled  gun,  some  pocket  pistols,  and  a  hanger.  Thus  equipped,  and  ac-> 
Eoinpanied  by  his  dogs,  they  proceeded  to  the.  Poplar  Vale. 

When  they  came  to  the  hill  that  commanded  the  valley,  they  perceived  a  tent  pitched,  and 
it  some  mules  grazing,  and  several  men  dispersed  here  and  there,  who  seemed  to  be  cook* 
their  supper  by  a  large  fire  they  had  lighted.  Having  observed  them  for  some  time,  they 
sv^ceived  two  ladies  in  the  tent,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  it  unloaded  baggie,  and  the 
^^^leteers  lying  near  their  charge. 

About  forty  paces  from  this  spot  ran  a  murmuring  brook,  hurrying  down  the  hill  into  this 
^ dutiful  valley;  and  hither  came  a  fine  active  youth  belonging  to  the  company,  with  aa 
'^^pty  vessel  to  draw  water.  When  the  youth  saw  Rinaldo,  he  screamed,  and  would  have 
^^,  had  not  Rinaldo  called  to  him,  saying,  **  Stop,  young  man  ;  do  you  belong  to  yonder 
^mpany  ?** — "  Yes,  I  do  belong  to  them,"  said  the  boy,  terrified  and  hesitating. 

«  Aitfl  who  art  those  ladies  in  the  tent  ?'*— "  The  Marchioness  of  Altanare  and  her  sister, 
^^are  oome  from  San  Leo,  and  are  going  to  Florence.'* 

Rinaldo  gave  his  companion  the  wink,  and  they  both  went  up  to  the  tent,  when  the  at- 
i^'BdBOtB'Of  the  marchioness  saluted  and  stared  at  them,  and  her  equerry  came  out  to  them, 
^Irfle  the4adies  listened,  at  the  entrance,  to  the  following  conversation :  **  Whence  are  yon  my 
'^x>d  friends  ?"  Rinaldo  replied,  *'  I  am  the  forester  of  Sorsina,  and  am  pursuing  a  bye-road 
^Ith  my  servant.  On  seeing  your  company,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  who  you  are,  and 
iS  4  'Came  to  give  you  a  hint  to  be  upon  your  guard,  for  Rinaldlnl*s  troop  are  now  among 
(me  mountains." — "  Oh,  heavens !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  **  I  am  dreadfully  alarmed  P* 

^  And  why  so  ?"  said  the  equerry.  "  We  are  numerous  enough  to  oppose  force  to  force.*'— 
*  Humph  !'*  said  Rinaldo,  smiling,  "  that  will  avail  but  little,  for  Rinaldidi*s  men  are  very  devils.** 

Xod^. — Heavens!  why  are  those  banditti  suffered  to  commit  their  depredations  so  quietly- 
and.so  undisturbed? 

Mm. — .Because  men  are  afraid  of  them. 

£JqrK«Ty.— How  strong  may  they  be  ? 

Rin. — Who  can  tell  their  strength  ?  Rinaldini  is  an  outlaw,  and  a  price  by  no  means  con* 
temptiblc  is  set  upon  his  head.  Between  ourselves,  I  have  been  above  a  week  in  search  of 
him,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  reward ;  if  he  comes  within  reach  of  my  gun,  he  shall  certainly 
never  escape. 

Equ, — Do  you  know  his  person  then  ? 

Rin. — He  has  been  very  fully  and  accurately  described. 

£ft(.— In  fact,  'tis  said  he  has  no  courage  at  all  himself,  and  that  his  people  are  obliged  to 
de  all  for  him. 

Rin. — So,  then,  they  must  all  be  fools. 

Equ. — And  you  think  be  is  now  here  in  the  neighbourhood? 

Rin, — I  am  certain  of  it.  We  are  eighteen  of  us,  and  all  hunters,  and  good  marksmen^ 
We  ore  oenstaotly  watching  for  him,  and  have  agreed  if  we  take  him  to  divide  the  reward 
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Ladtf.^'kpA  what  are  you  to  receive,  then;  when  you  take  the  vQlain  ? 
Ain.— Id  Venice,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Florence,  money  will  be  paid  for  his  head,  making 
together  a  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand  sequins,  so  that  each  of  us  will  receive  something. 
The  times  are  very  bad  ;  'tis  certain,  however,  we  run  the  risk  of  our  lives,  and  some  of  us 
may  bite  the  dust. 

Lady. — The  troops  ought  to  be  sent  out  against  the  cut-purse. 

Rin.— .And  so  they  have,  madam,  but  without  success ;  he  is  too  cunnhig  for  them,  and  has 
hiding-holes  where  he  keeps  on  the  defensive.  The  militia  of  Lucca  can  tell  a  pretty  itoryof 
that  kind.  Three  hundred  of  them  were  driven  over  hill  and  dale  by  eighty  men  tiiider 
Riaaldini's  command.  They  had  seventy  men  killed*  and  have  never  since  dared  to  stir  a  step 
against  them. 

Zodfy.— "Hs  really  terrible  to  think  what  depredations  such  a  vagabond  may  commit. 

Rm.— 'Tis  very  true.  Besides,  he  is  a  very  desperate  fellow,  and  very  often  has  adventures^ 
even  when  quite  alone,  which  would  make  you  split  your  sides  with  laughing. 

Lady, — I  should  like  to  see  one  of  these  adventures. 

AtR.^ Suppose  you  stood  here  quite  off  your  guard,  and  near  you  your  equerry  and  all 
your  attendants  collected  round  your  tent;  then  holding  one  pistol  to  your  breast  with  his  left 
hand,  and  another  with  his  right  to  your  equerry  (while  his  companion  takes  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  company),  he  says,  I  demand  your  rings,  your  watches,  and  one  hundred  sequins. 
I  am  RinaldinL 

These  words  Ij^eing  accompanied  with  the  action  they  described,  the  marchioness  screamed, 
and  the  equerry  almost  fell  backwards  with  surprise. 

Equ, — Come,  Mr  Forester,  no  jokes,  if  you  please. 

.Rin.— No,  no ;  no  joke,  I  assure  you ;  I  am  quite  serious,  Mr  Equerry. 

Equ, — How? 

Lady, — For  God's  sake  ! 

Rin. — You  wished  to  see  a  little  of  RinaldinL     You  see  him  now. 

Lady.'-^Are  you  really—— 

RiiL-^l  am  RinaldinL    Now,  no  more  preliminaries.    I  have  complied  with  your  wish,  tnd- 
3'ou  must  comply  with  mine— that  of  possessing  your  watches,  your  rings,  and  the  trifling  sum 
of  one  hundred  sequins.     I  will  then  give  you  a  protcctioo,  on  showing  which  none  of  my 
people  will  touch  a  hair  of  your  head  till  you  arrive  at  Florence. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  the  marchioness  took  off  her  rings,  and  delivered  her  wateh 
and  purse  to  Rinaldo,  who  said,  **  Have  you  seen  enough  of  Rinaldini  ?"  and  departed.  Ho^ 
one,  however,  was  bold  enough  to  pursue  him. 

Night  drew  in,  and  his  company  assembled  at  the  appointed  spot  without  having  met  with 
the  expected  carriage.  At  this  Rinaldo  appeared  dejected,  and,  after  taking  one  of  his  frugal 
suppers,  lay  down  to  rest  beneath  a  poplar ;  where,  having  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak, 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  His  companions  lighted  a  fire,  set  two  men  to  keep  watch,  and  laid  down 
to  rest,  after  Severe  had  related  to  them  Rinaldo's  joke  with  the  marchioness. 

Towards  morning  they  all  arose  with  one  accord,  being  awakened  by  repeated  firings;  and 
having  instantly  seized  their  arms,  they  heard  a  cry  from  the  sentinels  flying,  "  We  are  tor- 
rounded." — **  Surrounded !"  exclaimed  Rinaldo.  The  sentinels  now  pomted  to  the  neighbovT 
ing  peaks  and  valleys,  and  arms  glittered  around  them  on  all  sides. 

Severo, — Captain !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

-Rin.— Fight, 

Severo, — That's  of  course.     But  we,  a  handful  of  men,  and 

Bin. — We  must  draw  hither  as  many  of  our  party  as  we  can.  Alsetto,  with  his  thirty  men, 
is  still  encamped  on'  the  old  ground,  and  here  we  are,  twelve  men  strong.  Blow  the  alarm- 
horns,  and  load  your  arms  double. 

The  valleys  now  resounded  with  the  horn,  and  the  echoes  gave  back  the  sound.     Again  a 
horn  was  heard  quite  close  to  them,  and  presently  Altaverde  joined  them  with  five  of  their ' 
friends.  " 

**  Comrades,'*  cried  they,  **  we  are  surrounded.  Both  militia  and  regular  troops  are  moving 
towards  us,  and  our  friends  Nero  and  Rispero  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  militia." 

*' Thunder  and  lightning  1"  exclaimed  Rinaldo.     And  immediately  horns  were  bef^ardatt 
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tanee,  then  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  they  perceived  Alsetto  and  his  borps  adyancing 
rards  them  acrou  the  valley. 

They  were  now  forty-nine  men  itrong,  who  all  cried  with  one  accord  *'  Captain,  let  us 
ack  ! " 

<*  Be  it  so,**  said  Rinaldo ;  "  only  I  would  first  learn  where  the  militia  are  placed.     Then 

may  easily  cut  our  way  through.'* 

A  few  moments  after  he  called  to  them  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  drew  them  off  into  the 
le  bel^w. 

They  had  marched  a  few  hundred  paces,  when  they  saw  a  paper  lying  on  the  ground^ 
Ich  Altaverde  took  up  and  delivered  to  Rinaldo,  who  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  government,  a  free  pardon  is  hereby  offered  to  any  one  of  Rinaldo's 
iXk  who  shall  voluntarily  quit  his  service  and  go  over  to  the  regular  troops.  And  whosoever 
iftll  bring  the  head  of  Rinaldini,  shall  receive,  besides  his  pardon,  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
lulns." 

Rinaldo  then  folded  up  the  paper,  saying,  "  Comrades,  this  paper  promises  you  a  free  par- 
D,  if  you  will  go  over  to  the  troops,  and  put  yourselves  wholly  and  entirely  in  their  power." 

^  And  is  it  signed  by  the  grand  duke  ?**  said  Alsetto. 

**  By  no  man.     Tis  a  scrap  of  paper,  without  date,  place,  or  signature,*'  replied  Rinaldo. 

*'  Th  en  we  should  be  the  most  credulous  of  fools,*'  cried  Altaverde,  *'  to  risk  our  lives  at 
e  mere  demand  of  a  subaltern  officer.  'Tis  written  by  some  coward,  who  is  afraid  to  fight 
'  S  and,  had  we  yielded,  nobody  would  have  avowed  this  engagement.  We  should  only  have 
»en  made  a  jest  of,  and  hung,  as  indeed  we  should  justly  deserve.  Captain,  tear  it  in  piece?, 
kd  let  us  send  it  back  to  them  as  wadding  from  our  guns.  We  will  singe  the  writer's  beard 
ithhis  own  treacherous  promises." 

*'  Comrades,"  said  Rinaldo,  **  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  advance  towards  the  frontiers 

the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  cut  our  way  through  the  militia  into  the  forest  of  Marie." 

^'Let  us  go  !    Let  us  march !"  they  all  cried. 

^us  they  crossed  the  valley,  and  drew  off  towards  the  opposite  hill.  They  had  almost 
ite  round  it,  and  were  very  near  the  frontiers,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  piquet  of  militia, 
Hm  they  unexpectedly  attacked  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  drove  them  back.  But 
Bsently  after  they  met  with  a  detachment  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  rapidly  advan^ 
^S  upon  them. 

**  Comrades,  cried  Rinaldini,  "  now  defend  yourselves  bravely !  We  are  but  three  steps 
Qi  the  frontiers,  and  the  woods  are  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  off.  If  we  are  taken  alive  we 
lU  die  upon  the  wheel  or  the  gallows.  Let  us  then  rather  die  like  the  brave,  sword  in 
t^d.  If  we  are  but  courageous,  we  shall  certainly  cut  our  way  through.  Let  us  be  bold 
1  quick." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  gave  the  signal  by  firing  a  pistol,  and  rushed  upon  the 
3my,  and  his  companions  followed  his  example.  The  fury  with  which  the  attack  was  made, 
first  threw  their  opponents  into  confusion,  and  at  length  they  began  to  yield  ;  when  one  of 
^ir  officers  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  advanced 
o  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  now  took  place.  Alsetto  fell,  fighting  by  the  side  of  Rinaldo,  and 
"cq  of  his  companions  with  him.  Altaverde,  Cinthio,  Severo,  and  Rinaldo  still  fought  like 
^a.  Musket-balls  and  sabres  fell  with  the  rapidity  of  a  hail  shower.  Severo  had  his  head 
^  open  and  fell,  and  twelve  of  the  banditti  were  killed  near  him  by  musket-oalls  and  sabres, 
^oldo,  with  his  united  forces,  attacked  the  flanks  of  the  regulars,  and  at  length  fortunately 
Ushed  the  frontiers,  though  separated  from  his  men.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  two  dra- 
ins, one  of  whom  he  shot,  and  the  other  took  to  flight, 
tired  and  fainting  he  reached  the  wood,  and  concealing  himself  in  a  thick  bush,  sank  down 

the  earth,  with  a  panting  heart  and  almost  senseless.  He  did  not  come  to  himself  till 
^«day,  and  then  felt  himself  much  oppressed  by  a  most  burning  thirst.  He  therefore  roused 
^self  and  penetrated  further  into  the  forest  till  he  came  to  a  fountain,  where  he  lay  down 
^  refreshed  himself.  On  examining  his  pockets,  he  found  two  biscuits,  which  he  swallowed 
^h  the  greatest  avidity,  and  then  creeping  into  a  bush  began  to  reflect.     Hunger,  however, 
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soon  drew  bim  ffom  his  retreat ;  he  got  up,  examined  his  arms,  filled  his  bottle  with  water, 
and  set  forward.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  heard  footsteps ;  and  having  listened  fioK. 
some  time,  peroclved  a  peasant,  with  a  basket,  walking  quietly  along.  He  therefore  advABoed 
to  meet  him,  accosted  him,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  anything  to  eat  ? 

The  peasant,  having  first  stared  at  him  with  surprise  and  curiosity,  informed  him  he  wis 
carrying  some  cheese  and  sausages  to  the  neighbouring  town.  Rinaldo  ofiered  to  purDhase. 
them — took  as  much  of  his  provisions  as  his  pouch  would  hold  and  paid  for  them,  without 
treating  about  the  price ;  after  which  the  peasint,  seeing  that  he  was  so  well  paid  fitf  hii. 
provisions,  added  a  loaf,  asked  for  by  Rinaldo,  but  which  the  former  had  brought  to  eet  on 
the  road. 

"  And  what  news  have  you?**  said  Rinaldo.  "  This  morning,*'  replied  the  peasant,  ''there 
has  been  much  blood  shed  upon  the  frontiers." 

"  How  so  ?*'— "  The  troops  of  Tuscany  have  caaght  that  thief  RinakUni." 

<*  80,  they  have  caught  bim,  have  they?"—**  Yes ;  'though  both  be  and  hit  men  dilimM 
themselves  like  devils.     But  they  were  all  shot  or  cut  in  pieces." 

««  All  ? "— "  Every  one  of  them." 

<*  And  Rinaldini  hhnself,  too?**—"  Rinaldini  himself." 

*•  That  is  very  good  news." 

**  Ay,  very  good.  But  at  any  rate  the  thief  would  have  been  hung  soon.  'TIs  a  pity  .he 
was  not  taken  alive,  and  that  he  died  so  honourable  a  death.  However,  the  rascal  Is  nm  to 
go  to  the  devil." 

«  Ay  ?"— <*  Ay ;  for  he  died  without  absolution  under  a  load  of  mortal  sins.*' 

"Indeed!" 

"  Either  of  us  would  have  died  with  more  peace  and  honour,  should  we  not?"— -^'MdC^ 
surely,  for  we  are  neither  of  us  thieves." 

<*  Well,  God  bless  you — if  you  are  not  going  my  way."    Thus  saying,  the  peasant  leftJhl^^  i 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  Rinaldo  entered  the  wood  and  satisfied  his  hunger. 

After  a  short  refreshing  sleep  he  again  arose,  and  proceeded  some  leagues  farther  iatO>tti* 
forest,  till  at  length  he  unexpectedly  came  to  an  open  place  a  few  hundred  paces  in 
ference,  where  before  him,  on  a  hill  that  rose  in  the  middle  of  it,  were  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
now  looked  around,  but  could  not  perceive  a  living  soul.     A  deathlike  silence  reigned 
the  whole  scene ;  nor  was  a  single  bird  heard  among  the  trees,  though  he  thought  he  pefoelctflM' 
footsteps  in  the  grass. 

He  now  advanced  to  the  ruins,  and  entered  a  spacious  court,  covered  with  high  gi«^* 
Here  he  sat  down  on  some  fragments  of  statues,  in  front  of  a  ruined  colonnade,  and  abandoo^^ 
himself  to  bis  reflections,  till  a  sudden  noise  alarmed  him.     It  was  a  roebuck  that  rusned  bj^-^ 
and  Rinaldo,  rising,  approached  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Having  ascended  these,  he  came  to  a  large  hall,  where  his  footsteps  loudly  re-echoed^ 
though  he  listened  after  every  step,  all  was  solitude,  and  no  signs  of  a  living  inhabitant 
peered. 

This  hall  led  to  a  spacious  apartment,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  were  two  wooden  dft- 
fiutened  with  iron  bolts ;  here  he  stood  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing,  except  the  nois0  ^' 
his  own  breathing ;  and  though  he  knocked  at  both  of  them,  the  same  silenee  still  cootimi.^^* 
At  length,  having  drawn  back  the  bolts  of  one  of  the  doors,  which  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  ^^ 
entered  into  an  empty  room,  which  he  immediately  left.     In  like  manner  he  opened  the  otti^^ 
door,  and  here  also  found  an  empty  apartment.     He  therefore  again  bolted  the  doors,  0>^ 
returned  by  the  way  he  came. 

He  now  perceived,  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  a  small  opening,  which  led  to  another  enp^/ 
room  ;  this  led  to  a  second,  and  that  to  a  third.     Hero*  he  suddenly  trod  on  wood,  and  p^' 
ceived  he  was  on  a  trap-door  fastened  by  bolts,  which  he  opened,  and  looked  down  into  a  daf< 
and  deep  place,  and  a  small  stone  staircase.     He  then. carefully  closed  the  door,  and  retui*^ 
by  the  way  he  came  to  the  court-yard. 

Evening  now  beginning  to  draw  in  fast,  he  looked  around  for  a  tree  to  pass  the  nigfatiOr 
and  chose  a  majestic  oak,  amid  whose  thick  foliage  he  endeavoured  to  repose. 

Having,  however,  passed  the  night  with  scarcely  any  sleep,  Rinaldo  left  his  un<»asy  led^ 
when  day  began  to  dawn,  and  set  forward  in  search  of  water,  which  he  soon  found.    As-tfOft 
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ie  had  quenched  bis  thirst,  and  filled  bis  bottle,  he  advanced  stfll  (Mtar,  cntting  marki  in 
I  trees,  that  he  might  again  find  his  way  back  to  the  ruins. 

Towards  noon  he  approached  the  road  that  traversed  the  forest,  and  reposed,  at  a  small 
tince  from  it,  under  a  thick  bush. 

He  had  not  lain  long  before  he  heard  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  tinkling  of  mule-bells, 
liih  seemed  constantly  to  approach ;  till  at  length  a  company  of  gipsies  appeared,  con- 
ikftig  of  three  men,  two  old  women,  and  a  couple  of  young  women,  four  children,  a  mule 
^baggage,  two  dogs,  and  some  animals  for  show. 

These  people  seemed  to  know  the  place,  for  they  bent  their  course  into  the  forest,  and 
rent  towards  the  fountain  which  Kinaldo  had  just  left.  The  dogs  scarcely  perceived  him 
efore  they  set  up  a  dreadful  cry,  and  flew  furiously  at  him.  One  of  the  men  seized  his  fUsil, 
diich  lay  on  the  paniers,  and  the  other  two  drew  their  stilettoes. 

Rinaldo  now  let  loose  his  dogs,  which  instantly  darted  forward  out  of  the  bush  towards  the 
Afingers. 

*  Holloa !  who  are  you  ?"  cried  one  of  the  gipsies. 

"Call  in  your  dogs,"  cried  Rinaldo,  "or  I  will  shoot  them  !** 

Tbey  called  in  the  dogs,  and  the  women  held  them  fast  while  Rinaldo  approached  them, 
■tf  laid,  in  a  resolute  tone,  **  We  can  hardly  have  any  cause  to  fear  each  other." 

"  Who  are  you  ?'*  inquired  the  gipsies  again. 

"A  man,**  replied  Rinaldo,  "  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  fear.*' 

OipnfMan I  know  not  what  to  make  of  3rou. 

%'ii..i— Think  of  me  as  you  please ;  but  give  me  a  glass  of  liquor,  if  you  have  any. 

•^p9y  3fa7i.— You  shall  have  some  when  you  have  paid  for  it. 

Jtoi.— That  I  will  do. 

G!5»»y  Man. — But 

■  Kill. — Come,  pour  it  out. 

^^*psy  Man, — You  look,  to  me,  like  one  that^that  had  done  something  for  which  he  wa» 
•^  of  being  taken  up. 

5«i.  — That  is  impossible.     Come,  pour  out. 
^9>«^  Man. — Yes,  yes,  you  are  certainly  one  of  Rinaldim*s  people. 
Km.-.Of  what. consequence  is  Rinaldini  to  either  of  us? 
"^^P*y» — To  me  of  great  consequence. 

^*»« To  you? 

•"«|a«y3fan.-r- Yes,  very  great. 
^*«*.— How  great? 

^<!y  Man. — At  least  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand' sequins. 
*•».—  How  so? 

jwy  Man. — If  I  could  but  deliver  up  nis  head«— ~ 

. Indeed  !    But  you. are  too  late. 

^^itfMan. — Too  late !    I  fancy  he  will'think  it  is  always  time  enengh  to  be  hiuf. 

^i« He  will  not  think  so  now.  ' 

^•ipsyMan. — Why  not? 

^<<n  —Because  he  was  killed  in  his  last  battle  with  the  troo{»  of  Tuaeany. 

^^psy  Man. — And  how  do  you  know  that? 

^*fi; — Because  I  was  there. 

^iptyMan. — By  heavens,  I  guessed  it !    Didn't  I  ? 

^in. — Guessed  what  ? 

Q^My  Man. — That  you  were  one  of  his  people. 

^in. — Say  that  again,  and,  by  heavens,  I'll  split  your  skull  in  two !  I-ll  let  yon  know  who 

^iki ;  I  am  the  forester  of  the  next  frontier  town,  and  was  ordered  out  against  that  thief 

(^aldini,  with  all  my  people.     We  had  very  hot  work  ;  and  now  we  have  destroyed  him  you 

^  me  as  if 

Oipsy  Man Well,  well,  I  beg  pardon.     A  man  may— ^ 

Rtn. — Come,  less  argument,  and  more  liquor.  Well,  that  is  once,  now  for  namber  two. 
ow  show  me  your  passports ;  we  have  lately  had'  very  strict'  mders  to  take  up  all  such 
gabonds  as  you. 


» . 
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A  Woman, — 'Tis  excellent  liquor !  entirely  at  your  honour's  service. 

"Rin. — I  take  no  presents,  and  know  my  duty. 
Gipsy  Woman* — Why  not  ?     Do  let  me— > 

12m.— Come,  once  more,  old  woman  ! 

Gipsy  Woman. — With  all  my  heart,  good  Mr  Forester. 

Rin.  — Is  that  your  daughter,  old  Shrivelskin  ? 

Gipay  Woman. — The  little  one  is ;  the  tall  one  is  a  relation,  a  poor  fatherless  and  motheriea 
girl.  Come  hither,  child ;  she  is  named  after  her  godmother  Rosalia,  is  a  good  Christian  serei 
years  old,  and  has  an  excellent  heart.     Shall  I  pour  you  out  another  glass  ? 

i?in.— With  all  my  heart. 

Gipsy  Woman. — Rosalia,  give  Mr  Forester  a  piece  of  rice-cake. 

Rosalia,     Here,  here,  forester ;  much  good  may  it  do  you  ! 

Rin. — Hark  ye,  my  maid,  are  you  really  christened? 

Gipsy Woman.^-'HetLven  forgive  your  disbelief!  Yes,  indeed,  she  was  regularly  chrlitawi 
at  Macerata,  as  her  certificate  will  prove. 

12os.— Yes,  certainly  I  was;  I  was. 

JRin.— Now  what  am  I  indebted  to  you  ? 

Gipsy  TFoman.— Oh,  by  his  holiness !  not  a  doit :  we  will  not  take  any  money  of  yon,  goot 
Mr  Forester.  '  - 

Rin, — I  cannot  accept  presents.  Come,  out  ^vith  your  passports !  What  have  yon  ii  ' 
these  paniers  ?  What  the  deuce !  how  came  you  by  these  large  wax  candles  ?  Yon  mut  -^ 
certainly  have  stolen  them  ?  -  ' 

Gipsy  Woman. — God  forbid,  Mr  Forester!  What  do  you  take  us  for?  Stolen,  indesdt 
No,  we  paid  good  hard  money  for  them. 

Rin. — And  what  use  do  you  make  of  these  church  candles? 

Gipsy  Woman, — By  night,  Mr  Forester,  when  the  weather  is  dark  and  stormy,  fnthewoodi^ 
and  when 

Rin — I  will  buy  two  of  them. 

Gipsy  Woman, — They  are  at  your  service. 

Rin, — I  will  also  buy  your  bread. 

Gipsy  Woman With  all  my  heart. 

Rin. — Now  reckon  what  I  owe  you.  Come,  show  me  your  passports  t  WUI  yon  sell  w 
the  whole  bottle  of  liquor  ? 

Gipsy  Woman, — Certainly. 

Gipsy  Man. — Mr  Forester  is  a  good  cu8t4>mer. 

Rin, — Yes,  I  will  buy  everything  that  pleases  me.  I  will  buy  this  ghrl,  if  yoa  will  fell  Imt, 
and  she  has  no  objection. 

l2os.— In  what  capacity  ? 

Bin. — As  my  housekeeper.     I  want  just  such  a  girl  as  you. 

i2os.— If  I  can  earn  my  wages,  I  will  go  with  you  immediately. 

2?m.— I  mean  so. 

Gipsy  Woman. — Yoa  shall  have  her.     I  will  sell  her  for  three  ducats. 

Rin. — I  win  only  give  two. 

Gipsy  Woman, — Well,  take  her;  but  with  one  condition,  that  yoa  shall  not  aik  oi  br  ev 
passports.  *^ 

Rin — Aha !  very  welL  Bat  beware  that  you  do  not  fall  in{o  the  hands  of  the  milMi,  kt 
they  are  out  to-day. 

Gipsy  Woman. — We  shall  soon  get  out  of  the  wood. 

Rin — I  would  advise  yoa  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  money  for  the  girl ;  and  here  wet  m  emvil 
of  panls*  for  my  reckoning. 

Gipsy  Woman.— Thank  you,  Mr  Forester. 

i?M.-JGrood  bye  1    Good  bye  1 

Gipay  Woman. — Behave  yourself  well,  and  don*t  shame  us.    What  is  the  name  of  the  piM  ' 
Mr  Forester,  where  yoa  are  going  to  take  her  ? 


*  A  piece  of  money,  worth  about  Sfd. 
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i?in.— To  Sorsiglia,  where  I  am  forester.  My  pame  is  Benvenuto  Fromiglia;  the  whole 
iwn  knows  me. 

Gipsy  IFoman.— We  only  ask  that  we  may  know  where  to  inquire  £6r  hec 

i?tn.— Very  well      God  bless  you  ! 

JR08, — Adieu.  ' 

The  gipsies  now  loaded  their  beast,  and  began  to  set  forward. 

Rosalia  took  up  her  bundle,  and  accompanied  Rinaldo,  who  pursued  his  way  towards  the 
incd  castle,  and  was  very  gay  and  happy. 

Rosalia  expressed  her  wonder  at  the  ruins,  remarked  it  would  make  an  excellent  habitation 
r  gipsies,  and  bid  herself  down  near  Rinaldo,  who  had  extended  himself  on  the  grass. 

RitL — And  are  you  really  come  with  me  willingly? 

Ro«.~Yes,  or  else  I  should  not  be  so  cheerful ;  the  life  I  have  hitherto  led  has  long  been 
earisome  to  me,  and  I  had  formed  a  plan  of  some  time  or  other  leaving  my  companions  in 
le  night,  only  I  did  not  know  where  to  go.    But  this  is  better. 

12/n.— Who  knows  whether  it  will  be  better  or  worse  ? 

Rot. — Why  so  ?  a  gipsy  girl  is  but  a  poor  wretch ;  one  must  turn  one's  hand  to  something, 
r  one  cannot  get  one's  bread.  If  one  is  once  caught  stealing,  it  is  all  over,  and  they  give  us 
aarters  between  heaven  and  earth.    But  if  I  am  your  housekeeper—— 

J^ia.— I  will  not  deceive  you,  I  am  no  forester. 

Rom, — Oh,  heavens  1  then  what'are  you  ? 

Rin. — You  may  still  rejoin  your  company,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to  stay  with  me.     I  will 
H  detain  you ;  you  are  perfectly  free.     Tims  you  see  I  deal  fairly  with  you ;  and  I  will  even 
^so  imprudent  as  to  tell  you  who  I  am  ;  I  am  RinaldinL 
Riu, — Oh,  heavens  I  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Hin — Go  back,  and  join  your  company  ;  I  give  you  full  permission  to  do  so. 
Has. — Ah,  what  a  famous  man ;  I  am  quite  frightened,  for  you  are  so  great  a  man,  and 

^in.— Be  not  uneasy  ;  here  are  ten  ducats,  which  I  make  you  a  present  of. 

^o§. — Oh,  stay  ;  let  me  but  think  awhile.     Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  ?    Well,  come  what 

>%  I'll  stay  with  you. 

aiiji Will  you,  indeed?  ) 

-Jloi.— Yes,  I  will. 

^in. — Very  well.  You  shall  see  I  will  be  careful  of  you;  and  when  I  am  well  off  you 
kll  be  so  too,  and  shall  want  for  nothing  I  can  procure  you.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  pro- 
^  to  stay  with  me. 

Aoj.— I  do ;  here  is  my  hand. 

Rin, — Your  open  countenance  prejudices  me  in  your  favour,  and  I  give  you  my  whole 
cifidence.     You  may  therefore  believe  that  I  wish  to  be  worthy  of  yours. 

i2o9.— Rinaldini,  though  you  are  so  terrible  a  man,  I  will  not  be  afraid,  but  will  stay  with 
11,  and  serve  you  faithfully.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  already  known  you  long,  and  we  were 
i  acquaintances. 

JRiR. — SoMt  is  with  me ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  place  so  much  confidence  in  you. 

Ro9. — You  are  very  kind.     The  more  confidence  you  place  in  me  the  happier  I  am  with  you. 

Rin. — I  will  tell  you  all.  Just  as  you  see  me  here  I  escaped  from  an  engagement  with  the 
oops  of  Tuscany,  which  but  few  of  my  men  survived.  I  am  now  quite  alone,  and  do  not 
pect  again  to  see  the  remainder  of  my  company.  Fortune,  perhaps,  has  separated  me.from 
em  for  my  good.  I  am  informed  by  a  peasant  that  the  Tuscans  believe  I  was  killed  in  the 
ittle  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  they  think  so.  Perhaps  they  mistook  for  me  my  friend  Severo, 
10  resembled  roe,  and  whose  head  being  cut  open,  they  saw  him  fall ;  or  perhaps  some  of 
Y  men,  who  might  be  wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  have  given  out  that  I  am  killed,  to 
cure  me  from  pursuit.  I  wish  all  Italy  may  believe  it.  Amid  these  ruins  I  will  pass  a  couple  of 
fs  till  the  soldiers  are  gone,  and  then  we  will  approach  certain  places  where  I  have  buried  some 
•Id.  If  we  only  find  three  of  them  undiscovered,  we  shall  have  enough  to  live  on,  and  will  take 
ip,  abandon  Italy,  sail  to  some  foreign  country,  and  there  pass  our  Uves  together  in  peace. 

Ros.  — That  is  an  excellent  plan ;  and  I  would  give  anything  to  see  it  completed. 

ii«ff...Well,  we  will  endeavour  to  accomplish  it. 
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T^us  this  new  alliance  was  concluded,  and  sealed  with  a  breakfast ;  after  which  Rinaldo 
conducted  his  companion  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  castle,  and  lighted  the  two  candles  he 
had  bought,  to  examine  the  place  to  which  the  stairs  under  the  trap-door  led. 

Having  descended  these,  they  came  to  a  spacious  vault  which  seemed  to  be  the  vestibule 
of  one  much  larger.  This  they  examined,  and  found  quite  empty  ;  nnd  at  the  end  of  it  they 
came  to  another  staircase,  leading  up  to  a  trap-door,  which  stood  open,  and  led  into  a  small 
court,  grown  over  with  grass.  Here  they  crept  through  a  narrow  opening,  which  seemed 
once  to  have  served  as  a  doorway  into  a  small  apartment,  of  which  the  window-shutters  were 
shut.  They  approached  a  side-door,  which  was  bolted,  and  which  they  opened,  while  two 
snakes  hissed  by  them.  At  first  they  started  back  ;  but  again  proceeded,  and  entered  a  small 
room,  from  which,  however,  they  instantly  returned,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  smell  that 
assailed  them.  But  Rinaldo,  re-entering,  found  two  corpses  lying  on  the  earth,  in  a  state  of 
corruption.  They  were  quite  naked,  and  covered  with  blood.  **  This,'*  said  he,  '*  w  tlie 
abode  of  murderers  !"  as  he  left  the  apartment,  and  again  shut  the  door. 

This  horrid  discovery  made  him  uneasy,  and  turning  to  Rosalia,  he  said,  ^  Here  we  most 
not  stay  long.  I  thought  these  ruins  had  been  but  the  haunt  of  snakes  and  owls,  and  now  I 
find  it  a  den  of  assassins." 

Rosalia  drew  back  with  horror ;  nor  did  Rinaldo  long  delay  ere  he  returned  witli  her  thtf 
way  they  came,  and  hastened  out  of  the  castle  as  if  they  had  been  pursued.  '  l^ey  were 
scarcely  arrived  in  the  open  court  before  a  gun  was  heard,  the  ball  of  which  passed  between 
them.  Rinaldo  immediately  took  his  gun,  and  fired  on  the  bash  whence  the  shot  seemed  to 
proceed. 

LTpon  this  he  heard  a  loud  curse  and  a  rustling  noise,  and  instantly  an  armed  roan  prcu 
sented  himself,  and  said,  in  a  thundering  voice,  "  Here  no  one  dares  resist.  I  am  BaptistaUo, 
captain  of  a  formidable  band  of  men,  who  are  the  terror  of  the  whole  country." 

Rin.-^  Ah !  do  I  at  last  see  thee,  thou'  terrible  Baptistello,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  ? 
Are  you  he  ? 

BaptistcUo.'^V^m  ! 

J7i}i._Now  then,  learn  that  I  will  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth  to  you.  I  am  as  much  dreatded 
as  you — I  am  Rinaldini,  who  never  yet  knew  fear ! 

J9ap.— Ah  !  do  we  meet  here?  Know  that  we  do  not  meet  only  to  exchange  theae  eurptf 
words!  I  am  jealous  of  your  fame,  and  this  rencounter  can  only  end  in  the  dettmetfoil  of 
one  of  us.  That  I  will  not  submit  to  you,  you  may  easily  imagine ;  so  draw  your  aobra^  and 
show  if  you  have  the  skill  to  use  it. 

Rin. — That  you  shall  experience.     But  let  your  men  come  out  from  their  amboali.- 

Bap, — I  am  quite  alone.     He  that  conquers  shall  be  the  other's  heir. 

Rin, — Mine  is  this  young  woman. 

Bap. — Agreed.  I  will  suffer  her  to  go ;  and,  besides,  make  her  a  present.  Let  ypui  mum 
come  forward. 

Rin. — They  are  above  half  a  league  off. 

Bap, — Come  then,  draw. 

Rinaldo  now  threw  down  his  arms,  and  took  off  his  hunting-pouch,  while  I^otalia's  ayei 
were  filled  with  tears.  Rinaldo  saw  them  not,  but  drew  his  sabre,  and  quickly  went  np  to 
Baptistello,  who  already -stood  in  a  posture  to  receive  him,  which  he  did  with  ooolneai  and 
courage.  Stroke  followed  stroke,  parried  and  returned  alternately  by  each.  The  conkat 
continued  some  minutes.  Rinaldo  grew  hotter  and  hotter ;  but  Baptistello  still  remaiMd 
cool  and  collected.  Rinaldo  no  longer  saw  or  heard  anything,  but  furiously  raged  against  Ut 
adversary,  who,  unperceived  by  him,  drew  out  a  pistol  with  his  left  hand,  which  be  hid  behM 
his  back,  and  fired  at  Rinaldo,  but  missed  him. 

**  Villain  I*'  cried  Rinaldo,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  girdle  shot  his  adveraary  threogb 
the  head.  Baptistello  fell,  and  Rosalia  screamed  aloud ;  Baptistello  gave  up  the  ghost  wltl^ 
ovt  speaking  a  single  word ;  and  Rinaldo  wrapped  him  up  and  threw  him  into  tba  bQab  fNm 
wbiefa  he  had  fired  at  him.  Here  he  found  a  bundle  which  he  took  np  and  gave  to  Rosalia'; 
beaite  which  be  took  a  ring  from  bis  finger  and  a  box  of  gold  from  his  pocket.  «« Now»  W&^ 
calii^**  cried  hei  "let  ns  depart  before  the  villain's  oompanfont  come." 

/bfJiy/MvoNded  about  a  league  and  a  hali;  they  ftnu^  in  tha  ttilok«r  j^ 
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of  M  wood  that  cofcred  the  sidos  of  a  bill,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  silver  stream  munnured  down 
tbe  .declivity ;  in  the  middle  of  the  hill  was  an  open  place,  where  they  reposed  themselves, 
and  talked  of  this  bloody  rencounter. 

Rinaldo  now  counted  over  the  gold  he  had  found  upon  his  adversary,  amounting  to  above 
two  hundred  ducats,  besides  some  gold  medals  and  pocket-pieces.  Meanwhile  Rosalia 
examined  the  bundle,  which  contained  a  hermit's  frock,  a  couple  of  false  noses,  a  beard,  and 
tome  linen,  which  came  very  apropos  for  both  of  them. 

Upon  this  they  took  a  fiugal  repast ;  and  having  conversed  on  various  subjects,  passed  the 
ai^ht  in  this  retired  and  beautiful  scene. 

The  sun  was  now  risen,  and  our  adventurers  were  proceeding  on  their  way.  At  first  they 
mpproached  nearer  to  the  road,  but  soon  changed  their  course,  and  perceived,  as  they  were 
quitting  it,  a  peasant  coming  towards  them,  who,  on  seeing  them,  doubled  his  pace.  Rosalia 
tkunied  back  into  the  forest,  but  Rinaldo  stood  and  waited  for  the  peasant,  who,  at  a  few 
t^ftces  distance,  cried  out  aloud,  *'  Welcome,  welcome,  my  long- lost  ftiend  and  captain." 

Rinaldo  knew  the  voice,  and  soon  perceived  that  the  man  who  expressed  so  much  joy  at 
seeing  him,  was  his  brave  companion,  Cinthio.  They  immediately  embraced  affectionately ; 
auid  Rosalia,  trembling  with  fear,  approached. 

Rm. — And  do  I  see  you  again,  my  brave  Cinthio  ?  And  have  you  really  escaped  from  the 
daughter? 

Out. — Fortunately  I  have  1    Altavcrde,  myself,  and  young  Steffano,  together  with  you,  are 
■U  that  have  escaped  out  of  forty'Oinc.     We  three,  all  wounded,  but  myself  the  least,  were 
^iven  over  the  mountain.     Matthco,  with  his  troop,  were  harassed  at  the  pass  of  Caprile ; 
^^<I  therefore,  to  be  nearer  the  frontiers,  removed  over  the  heights  of  Perla,  where  we  met 
'^^BAy  and  related  our  misfortune.     There  was  no  time  to  lo^«    We  attacked  a  post  of  militia, 
"^^  eight  men  upon  the  field,  and  cut  our  way  through  into  this  forest. 
•HUu  —  And  have  you  taken  up  your  abode  here  ? 
Ow. — We  have. 
-M^. — Lead  me  to  the  brave  fellows ;  I  know  an  excellent  place  for  us 

On And  who  is  this  girl? 

^Rji.— She  belongs  to  me. 
CYa. — Then  welcome  to  our  party. 

Tlhey  now  proceeded  to  the  place  where  Mattheo  and  his  companions  had  pitched  their 
Here  Rinaldo  was  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  related  his  battle  with  Baptistelloi 
**  Twas  a  brave  action,  captain."  cried  Mattheo,  **  to  destroy  such  a  villain.** 
iKinaldo  now  described  to  them  the  ruiiis,  end  they  immediately  struck  their  tents  to 
thither.     Having  taken  up  their  quarters  there,  they  began  to  prepare  for  their  next 


towards  evening  the  sentinels  gave  the  alarm  i  upon  which  they  all  seized  their  arms^  and 
'^^'•lUioed  to  met  a  troop  that  was  approaching,  and  which  consisted  of  ten  men,  belonging  to 
*^C>tiatello*s  band.  They  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  and  the  adverse  party  were  worsted ; 
'^  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  the  remaining  four  submitted,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
"^^^aldo,  and  were  received  into  his  band  ;  upon  which  a  feast  was  given,  that  continued  till  a 
Hour  at  night. 

It  is  of  importance  to  us,*'  said  Rinaldo,  alter  passing  a  couple  of  joyful  days  in  the 

^,  **  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs  in  Florence,  and  hear  some  news  of  our  comrades.   I  have 

^^ii^Ynined  to  seek  this  information  myself,  and  shall  therefore,  to-morrow,  leave  you  for  a 

^^^^  time ;  but  I  hope  to  see  you  soon  again.     Till  then  let  Altaverde  be  your  commander, 

'^*  Aiatthee  and  Cinthio  his  assistants.*' 

»  '^Notwithstanding  the  strong  representations  made  to  him  of  the  danger  he  would  incur, 
«*^^ldo  persisted  in  his  intentions ;  and  early  the  following  morning  mounted  a  beautiful  horse, 
^^^  handsomely  dressed,  and  attended  by  Rosalia,  as  his  servant,  in  boy's  clothes,  upon  a 
^^^.     He  pursued  the  road  to  Oriolo,  and  hastened  towards  the  mountain  to  pay  a  visit  to 

^iriend  Donato. 
^    'X'he  soldiers  had  now  returned  to  their  quarters,  believing  they  had  entirely  exterminated 
^^^dini's  band.    Thus  the  frontiers  were  open  and  unguarded ;  and  the  morntRg  being 
^^>mely  hot,  when  Jlinaldo  approached  the  hermitage,  Donato  was  sittiqg  before  the  door. 
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On  hearing  the  tread  of  horses,  he  arose,  and  was  advancing,  when  Rinaldo  presented  him- 
self. Donato  did  not  immediately  know  him,  as  his  countenance  was  disguised ;  yet  he  felt 
a  kind  of  suspiciop,  which  led  him  to  examine  his  visitor's  face  more  narrowly  than  usual- 

Bin.— God  be  with  you. 

Don, — And  with  you  ! 

liin. — I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  my  dear  friend. 

Don.— Do  you  know  me,  then? 

JRm.— Yes ;  we  know  each  other. 

Don, — Are  you 

Bin — Can  you  not  guess  who  I  am  ? 

Don. — I  suspect ;  and  you  are  still  alive  ?  * 

Jiin.— As  you  see. 

Don.— They  say  you  are  certainly  dead. 

Bin, — So  much  the  better.     You  see,  however,  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Dor. — And  how  did  you  escape  from  that  bloody  afiVay  ? 

Bin, — A  man  may  cut  his  way  through,  if  he  does  not  foil,  and  that  was  my  case.  ' 

Don.— And  your  people  ? 

Bin. — A  third  part  of  them  bit  the  earth. 

Dof. — 'Tis  said  above  a  hundred  men.  ^ 

Bin, — Believe  but  half  that  numbe** ;  for  that  is  quite  enough. 

Don, — And  what  would  you  here  now  ? 

Bin, — See  you  once  more  before  I  quit  Italy. 

Don.— What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bin. — What  I  have  said. 

Don.— And  in  some  other  country-^-— 

Bin. — 1  will  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  do  as  much  good  as  I  can,  and  no  longer  neod 
a  band  of  robbers. 

Don, — May  heaven  bless  and  favour  your  resolution. 

l?in.—- And  now  I  am  come  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  you,  to  eat  and  drink  vrith  you, 
and  not  depart  till  to-morrow. 

The  horse  and  mule  were  now  unsaddled,  the  bags  brought  into  Donato 's  room,  ond  hii 
guests  seated.  He  brought  out  whatever  he  had  to  eat  and  drink,  and  Rosalia,  who  in  ber 
present  dress  was  called  Rosetto,  undertook  to  dress  the  victuals. 

Towards  evening,  Rinaldo  and  Donato  sat  before  the  door,  and  observed  the  thunder* 
clouds  that  collected  around  the  mountain  and  veiled  its  summit.  Lightning  darted  along  the 
sultry  horizon,  and  the  echo  repeated  and  redoubled  the  distant  thunder.  Presently  feU  a 
few  drops  of  rain,  which  soon  increased  to  a  very  heavy  shower,  and  drove  them  into  the  ber^ 
mitage,  where  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  while  Rosalia  poured  out  the  wine. 

Bin, — Now,  my  friend,  since  this  is  probably  the  last  timtf  we  shall  ever  meet,  do  ne  the 
favour  no  longer  to  conceal  the  truth,  but  tell  me  where  is  Aurelia  ? 

Don I  swear,  t)y  heaven,  she  is  no  longer  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bin, — Is  she  in  a  convent  ? 

2>oR. — No ;  her  father  has  taken  her  away. 

i2ui._Who  is  her  father? 

Don, — My  friend,  whom  you  saw  when  you  last  departed  hence,  the  Knight  of  Malta  mi 
Prince  of  Roccella. 

jRtn. — And  I  suspect  the  lady  in  the  nun's  dress  is  her  mother. 

Don. — She  is  so;  and,  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  retired  to  the  convent;  for  her 
lover,  the  fieither  of  her  child,  is  a  knight  of  Malta.*  He  has  now  token  his  daughter  with 
him,  in  order  to  marry  her  to  advantage. 

Bm, — Are  you  related  to  him  ? 

Don, — ^I  am  his  uncle. 

JfKii.— You  are,  perhaps 


*  Jhm  kaighta  of  Malta  are  under  a  vow  of  perpcitnal  ceUbacy. 
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Don, — I  am  an  exiled  Romao,  of  a  noble  family*  that  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  power 

[action  and  Nepotism,*  the  UBurpationi  and  oppressions  of  which  they  resisted. 

RiTL-^Can  I  be  of  service  to  you  in  opposing  your  enemies? 

Don. — I  have  forgiven  them,  and  leave  their  punishment  to  heaven. 

Rm.— Are  you  in  want  of  money  ? 

Don. — By  no  means;   besides,  you  have  lately  sent  me  presents  without  my  permission. 

:  arc  now  drinking  some  of  the  wine  you  gave  me. 

Rin. — Is  Aurelia  happy? 

Don. — I  hope  and  believe  she  is.     But  are  you  not  afraid  to  travel  alone  in  a  countr}*  where 

:s  are  everywhere  watching  for  you  ? 

Rin. — I  am  not  without  protection — except  against  myself. 

Don. — You  are  a  formidable  man. 

Rin, — And  fear  no  one  but  myself. 

Dor. — Then  you  have  to  contend  with  a  formidable  enemy,  whom  you  will  never  vanquish. 

At  break  of  day  Rinaldo  took  leave  of  his  host,  and,  having  left  him  a  letter  of  protection, 

it  in  search  of  a  place  where  he  had  buried  some  money,  which  he  fortunately  found  again, 

was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  when  he  perceived  a  Capuchin  approach.     He  presently 

overed  him  to  be  Amadeo,  who,  in  this  disguise,  was  seeking  his  companions,  and  they 

ediately  embraced,  and  had  much  to  relate  to  each  other.     During  a  hearty  breakfast,  of 

sh  the  Capuchin  had  great  need,  Rinaido  wrote  a  letter  to  his  people,  which  he  sent  by 

ideo  to  Altaverde.     It  was  to  the  following  «lfect  :— 

Circumstances  oblige  me  to  go  to  a  greater  distance  than  I  expected.     It  will  thorefore 

ome  time  before  I  see  you  again.     Should  your  present  abode  become  unsafe  or  ineligible, 

nek  to  the  Appcnnines,  where  you  may  now  remain  undisturbed.    Endeavour  to  increase 

"  numbers,  and  be  prudent.     I  am  on  the  rood  to  strike  a  great  stroke.     Above  all  things, 

liommend  to  you  unanimity  and  the  total  annihilation  of  Baptistello's  band." 

Yith  these  instructions  Amadeo  proceeded  by  the  road  which  Rinaldo  described,  to  join 

companions ;  while  the  latter  took  his  way  over  San  Benedetto  to  Sarsino,  on  his  road  to 

ena.     He  soon  full  in  with  Nicolo  and  Sebastiano,  who  had  quitted  the  forest  of  Baiino, 

reached  the  frontiers  without  impediment.     Nicolo  received  instructions  how  to  find  his 

panion,  and  Sebastiano  continued  with  Rinaldo  as  his  coachman ;  for  he  purchased  a 

:h  and  four  mules  at  Sarsina,  his  baggage  becoming  heavier  and  heavier  in  consequence  of 

treasure  he  had  dug  up  in  various  places.     Rosalia. accompanied  him  in  the  carriage,  and 

ravelled  as  the  Count  of  Dalbrogo. 

\t  Cesena  he  found  a  mountebank  singing  the  acts  of  Rinaldini  in  the  public  square,  under 

inted  canopy.     The  multitude  who  crowded  around  him  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest 

Dtlon,  and  Rinaldo  joined  the  circle  to  hear  what  was  said  of  him. 

^en  the  mountebank  had  sung  several  stanzas,  he  pulled  his  hat  off,  and  cried,  *<  Let  us 

n  paternoster,  my  Christian  brethren,  for  the  poor  repentant  Rinaldini.'* 

Jpon  this  they  all  uncovered  and  prayed ;  and  Rinaldo,  to  avoid  observation,  also  joined 

\is  prayer  himself. 

\e  mountebank  now  threw  his  hat  down  among  the  audience,  saying,  "  I  also  am  a  poor 

itian ;  blessed  be  they  that  give !" 

^ne  of  the  company  took  up  the  hat  and  received  in  it  a  shower  of  small  coin,  and  Rinaldo 

V  in  some  silver,  which  drew  from  one  of  his  neighbours  an  exclamation  of,  '*  Bravo, 

stianol" 

i^en  the  hat  came  back  to  its  owner,  he  gathered  the  money,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 

ng  his  hat  upon  his  head,  sang  three  or  four  more  stanzas. 

he  audience,  who  were  all  much  moved,  except  Rinaldo,  now  dispersed;    while  the 

itebank  packed  up  his  little  stage,  and  removed  to  another  square  to  repeat  the  same 

rmance.     Many  of  the  company  followed  him  to  hear  once  more  this  interesting  sto'-y. 

[eanwhile  Rinaldo  turned  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  seemed  to  be  a  magistrate,  or 


word  used  to  describe  the  factions  arising  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  relations  of  Che 
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persen  of  consequence,  and  asked  him,  **  Is  Rinaldini  reaHy  dead  ?  ** — **  Tes,**  repUed  the 
other ;  "  and  God  be  merciful  to  his  sinful  soul !     His  death  is  eertain.*' 

»<  Where  then  did  he  die  ?*' — '*  In  the  mountains ;  in  a  battle  with  the  militia  of  Toieaoy. 
His  head  is  now  on  a  pole,  before  the  town-house  of  Pienza." 

'*  That  is  very  good  news." — **  Certainly ;  for  he  was  the  terror  of  all  Tiueany  and  Lom- 
bardy.  'Tis  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  employed  his  courage  and  his  talents  to  no  better 
purpose.  ** 

A  Franciscan  monk  offered  to  lay  a  couple  of  masses  for  RinaldinTs  86u1»  and  received  tbe 
money  for  that  purpose.  Rinaldo  gave  him  something  towards  it,  and  thus  contributed  to  idi 
own  obsequies  while  yet  alive. 

On  the  following  day,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Cesena,  he  perceived  the  above-mentlimed 
knight  of  Malta  coming  towards  him ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  meeting,  webt 
directly  up  to  him  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  **  Prince,  I  am  in  your  power." 

**  Heavens  !**  returned  the  prince,  with  astonishment,  **  is  it  possible ! — ^bave  you  reiSf 
thai  escaped?** 

Xui.—- You  see  I  am  still  alive. 

Prince, — From  me  you  have  nothing  to  fear.     I  am  no  police-officer. 

jRm.^  Should  it  ever,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you— -^ 

Prince, — No  ceremonies  I    Only  take  care  of  yourself. 

J7tfi«— Every  one  believes  I  am  dead,  and  they  are  singing  my  untimely  end  in  every  itnit* 

prince. — So  much  the  better  for  you;  buf  do  you  venture  thus  openly  and  aione 

Rin, — Imagine  not  I  am  alone*  My  people  accompany  me  in  a  hundred  diflbRsC  dipi% 
and  my  apprehension  would  cause  a  torrent  of  blood. 

Prince. — How !    Have  you 

Jttn.— I  have  sixty  of  the  most  resolute  fellows  with  me  in  this  very  town. 

Prince. — You  astonish  me. 

Rin. — Rather  pity  me.  I  am  now  going  to  Venice,  on  my  way  to' the  movstldfliflf  te 
Tyrol ;  and  who  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  arrive  there  ? 

Prince. — Will  you  never  abandon  this  course  of  life? 

Rin, — I  will;  in  Germany  I  intend  to  dismiss  my  troop,  should  I  be  so'fMtBMrtWit 
arrive  there.    But  where  are  yeu  going  ? 

Prtace.— To  Urbino. 

Rin. — There  I  shall  see  you  again ;  but  meanwhile  permit  me  to  ask  you,  Ix  yowrixa^/H^ 
happy? 

PWiic*.— How  ?    Do  you  know ? 

Rin. — Donato  is  my  friend* 

Prince. — Yes ;  she  is  happily  married. 

Rin — God  bless  her  I    Prince,  my  people  fell  in  with  your  mules  and 

Prince. — Silence  on  that  subject. 

Rin — Do  me  the  favour  to  accept  from  me  this  ring.  If  you  will  not  wear  it  ymiM^ 
give  it  to  Aurelia. 

Prince. — As  a  remembrance  from  so  remarkable  a  man,  I  will  accept  it. 

Rin. — I  thank  you ;  and  as  you  intend  to  travel  so  far,  I  also  request  your  acceptance  « 
this  letter,  in  consequence  of  which  my  people  will  respect  you  wherever  you  meet  them. 

Prince.— Well,  I  will  also  accept  this  present ;  but,  sincerely,  how  strong  are  you? 

Rin. — 1  am  as  strong  as  an  army.  I  have  eight  hundred  men  under  my  orders  throagbPn^ 
Italy.     From  Savoy  to  Naples,  ten  captains  command  them,  and  I  am  their  generalisiiiiio. 

Prince. — Oh  !  how  much  you  have  to  answer  for ! 

Rin, — Only  for  what  I  myself  command.     Fare  you  well ! 

Thus  saying,  he  went  and  ordered  his  carriage,  but  prudently  took  neither  the  road  tO 
Venice  nor  Urbino,  but  by  another  way  returned  to  the  forest. 

This  time,  however,  Rinaldo  did  not  visit  Donato,  but  having  sold  his  mules,  sent  torwui 
Sebastiano,  and  restoring  his  money  io  a  plaoe  of  security,  set  forward  for  the  Append!* 
mountains. 

Here  he  found  an  emnty  hecmitage,  which  seemed  to  have  been  recently  deserted. 
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ired  by  some  fresh  writing  that  lay  on  a  table  to  the  following  ieffect  :-»*<  Whoever  Uhq  art 
jt  shalt  .succeed  ne,  and  choose  Jthis  hermitage  forlhgr  abode,  mayst.thon  be  as  happy  as 
vho  twive  .bltharto  iahabited  it,  and  hove  written  this  paper,  which  I  reqtteatyou.iiiJUke 
nner  to  leave  behind  you." 

Rinaldo  hud  scarcely  read  this  before  a  thought  struck  him  io  live  there  for  a  while  ifai  the 
tracter  of  a. hermit.  He  immediately  put  on  his  hermit'j  dress,  and  Rosalia  acted  as  house- 
iper,  though  their  mode  of  life,  partjcularly  their  table  and  oeUar,  w«re.&r  more  luxurioiis 
in  a  hermit  usually  ej^oys. 

Two  days  afcer  they  acrived  here,  as  Binaldo  was  taking  his. morning  walk,  he  saw  .a  ^man 
iog  on  an  eminence  and  drawing.  Having  therefore  approached  and  accosted  him,  he  in- 
ired  what  he  was  about.  "  I  am  taking  a  view  of  this  place,**  said  he,  ^  beoaase  it  has  of 
B  acquired  great  celebrity." 

**  How  so  ?*— *'  Do  you  not  know  ?  This  b  the  spot  where  Riaaldo  died ;  under  that  tree 
■head  was  cut  open,  and  he  expired  immediately^  A  soldier,  who  was  in  t^e  eogageoient, 
re  me  a  fiiU  description  of  the  place.  When  I  have  made  my  drawing  and  engraved  it,  I 
m  sell  it,  prettily  coloured,  aud  make  a  great  pro&t.  Another  plate  will  contain  the  battle, 
ich  will,  doubtless,  also  sell  very  well  In  the  view  I  am  now  taking  I  shall  introduce  a 
lows  near  the  tree  I  have  just  mentioned,  as  an  emblem  of  the  snfatiect." 
**  An  excellent  speculation."—**  Ay,  that  is  the  way  of  the  world;  such  incidents  arc 
Wfs  beneficial  to  the  arts." 

Riaaldo  wished  him  a  good  sale  for  his  picture! ,  and  left  him,  yet  iie  could  not  help  feeling 
lie  pain  at  the  emblem  which  was  to  serve  as  his  monument. 

As  he  returned  to  his  hermitage  he  heard  a  noise  there ;  .on  listening  to  which,  he  per- 
ved  some  voices  speaking  in  a  threatening  tone,  and  Rosalia  weeping. 
He  instantly  entered  the  room,  where  he  saw  Rosalia  crying,  en  abenchf  and  two  ill-looking 
sms  about  to  break  open  a  cupboard,  upon  which  they  were  so  intent  that  they  did  not 
IT  Rinaldo  come  in.  The  latter  gave  Rosalia  the  wink  to  be  silent,  and  suddenly  advano- 
;,  threw  one  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  seized  a  pistol  belonging  to  the  other,  which  lay  on 
>  table*  Rosalia  suddenly  took  up  a  musket  from  behind  a  chair,  and,  springmg  forward, 
acked  the  other  thief,  who,  astonished  and  confounded,  let  fall  the  tod  with  which  he  was 
Baking  open  the  cupboard. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo,  applying  the  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  maa  who  was  down,  called  to 
i  other,  "  Lay  down  your  arms."  Rosalia  also  cried  out,  repeating  these  orders,  and  added,  ' 
Uy  them  down,  you  villain,  or  I  will  shoot  you  dead.** 

Btth  the  robbers  were  now  disarmed,  and  Rinaldo  asked  them,  with  the  utmost  coolness 
d  tranquillity,  "What  is  your  business  here  ?  Who  are  you  ?"—>**  Behave  with  respeot," 
plied  the  one,  **  we  belong  to  Rinaldini.'* 

"  Never,  never,**  said  Rinaldini ;  *'  such  actions  his  people  never  would  commit.  Net,  no ; 
n  are  thieves  of  whom  Rinaldini  knows  as  little  as  you  of  him.  Villains  that  you  are,  kneel 
WQand  ask  pardon  ;  I,  I  myself  am  Rinaldini." 

On  this  they  both  knelt  down,  full  of  terror,*  and  embraced  his  knees.  <*  Pardon,  captain,** 
id.the  one,  hesitating ;  "  we  did  not  ttnow  you,  but  we  have  really  belonged  to  your  people 
Bse  three  days.  Altaverde  and  Cinthio  themselves  enlisted  us.  We  deserve  punishment 
your  laws ;  punish  us  as  you  please." 

ftinaldo  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door  opened  and  Cinthio  entered.  **  You  have  been 
^ting  some  pretty  rascals  here,**  cried  Rinaldo. 

Cinthio.  —Tlie  devil  I    What !  you  here,  captain,  and  in  a  hermit*8  frock ;  I  never  should 
*«  expected  it.     Ilow  I  rejoice  to  see  you  again  1    But  what  is  the  xuti  of  these  reliques? 
^  you  performing  your  noviciate  ? 
l^{yi..ft.I>o  these  men  know  our  laws? 
Oiif. — They  have  heard  them  read. 
Hut. — And  have  they  sworn  to  them  ? 
On— They  have. 

ilM. — This  young  woman  was  left  here  alone,  and  when  Itntered^  th^te  nu»  were 
t|i  the  cupboard. 
Jlof.— And  besides  I  showed  them  a  letter  of  protectioii  from  Riaaldioi  hlioselC 
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JIM. — Indeed  I 

On, — A  thousand  curses  on  them  \ — and  not  respect  your  captain's  written  orders  !— 
Holloa !  comrades,  come  in ;  bind  these  villains  to  yonder  tree  and  shoot  them.  They  hare 
violated  their  captain's  letter  of  protection. 

"  Curses  on  the  assasrins  f*  cried  the  robbers,  who  had  instantly  entered  on  Cinthio's  calUif 
them,  and  immediately  seized  and  took  them  out«  Thus,  bavinj  bound  them  to  a  tsee,  and 
firing  eight  musket-balls  at  them,  they  blew  out  their  brains. 

This  incident  occasioned  Rinaldo  to  leave  the  hermitage.  Meanwhile  Cinthio  collected  hii 
people  together,  and,  being  twenty  in  number,  they  descended  into  the  valley,  and  so  to  the 
mountain  of  Fortini,  where  Altaverde  was  stationed  with  a  party  of  sixty  men,  he  having  if* 
marked  some  movements  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  tending  to  their  expulsion  from  the  foroS 
they  had  hitherto  occupied. 

Rinaldo  now  ordered  his  tent  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill  towards  Belforte  to  be 
struck,  mustered  his  band,  which  he  found  eighty  strong,  and  removed  to  a  mountain  wbldi 
commanded  Brancolino. 

A  few  days  afterwards  came  Altaverde  and  joined  him.—*'  Captain,**  said  he,  "  we  begin  t» 
be  in  great  want  of  provisions.** 

Jim, ^It  must  be  remedied. 

AU, — The  men  murmur  at  it,  and  begin  to  coropldn  at  their  inactivity. 

Rin. — Then  we  must  find  them  employment. 

^ft.— 'Certainly ;  and  besides  money  is  very  scarce  with  some  of  them,  who  have  lost  at  ]dsj. 

Rin, — Well  I  here  are  two  hundred  sequins,  which  I  will  distribute  among  the  men.  E0> 
ployment  they  shall  also  have.  Let  the  whole  troop  be  assembled  this  evening.  I  will  afl%i 
them  their  parts. 

When  evening  came  the  band  assembled  in  the  appointed  valley,  where  Rinaldo  joiaed 
them  in  his  captain's  uniform,  and  ordered  them  to  form  a  circle  round  him.  This  they  sOett^ 
performed,  leant  on  their  muskets,  and  waited  with  the  greatest  expectation  to  hear  what  tbdr 
commander  would  say. 

**  Comrades,"  said  Rinaldo,  '^  I  am  informed  your  provisions  begin  to  fail,  and  it  is  fit  «i 
should  take  measures  to  procure  a  fresh  supply ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  prudence.  I 
therefore  divide»among  you  two  hundred  sequins  of  my  own  property."  .^ 

"  Long  live  our  captain  !*'  cried  they  all,  till  the  mountains  re-echoed  with  the  sound,    't,. 

Rinaldo  having  taken  off  his  hat,  and  again  covered  himself,  proceeded  : — **Withtki' 
money  let  provisions  be  bought  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  those  of  you  who  are  best  w> 
quainted  with  the  places  may  perform  this  commission  in  the  dress  of  hermits.  On  tUs  nb> 
ject  they  may  communicate  with  Altaverde,  who  will  superintend  the  whole.  In  five  or  it 
days  I  will  speak  with  you  again,  and  hope  then  to  lead  you  forth  to  a  great  enterpriK^ 
Meanwhile  Cinthio  may  enter  the  frontier  forest  by  the  great  road,  accompanied  by  twelve  of 
youy  and  return  with  wine  and  fruit,  or  oil ;  he  knows  what  he  is  to  do.  I  will  give  hi* 
money  to  pay  the  poor  carriers  for  whatever  he  may  take  of  them  ;  besides  which,  be  wiB 
admonish  them  to  silence  under  the  strongest  threats.  The  carriages  and  mules  mnst  not  bl 
taken  from  them.  But  if  an  idle  prelate,  or  such  persons,  come  in  your  way,  take  from  tlMl 
what  they  have  in  money  and  money's  worth.  But  I  again  recommend  your  sparing  all  poor 
travellers  and  hermits.  Every  violation  of  this  rule  I  will  punish,  as  you  know,  withdeitL, 
Now  depart  to  your  various  stations ;  and  so  farewell !"  Having  said  this,  Rinaldo  left  then 
and  a  loud  cry  of  joy  pursued  him  as  he  went. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent  he  found  Rosalia  sitting  in  a  comer,  full  of  terror  and  alar** 

J?i».^What  is  the  matter ! 

Ro8 — Oh  !  I  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

Rin, — What  has  happened?  ,   ^ 

Ro8.—-\  have  twice  seen  a  white  figure ;  the  second  time  it  looked  into  the  tent,  raiiidi^ 
hand,  and  threatened  with  its  finger.     I  thank  God  you  are  returned  ! 

Rinaldo,  without  saying  a  word,  made  a  signal,  on  which  some  of  his  people  came  in,  tBfl>f 
whom  was  .Cinthio.  Rinaldo  informed  them  what  Rosalia  had  seen,  and  immediatelyf*^ 
orders  to  post  guards  all  round  the  mountain,  at  the  same  time  sending.  Sebastiano  to  Altt- 
verde,  whom  he  informed  what  had  happened,  and  instructed  to  be  on  the  watch. 
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They  all  went  to  their  posts,  and  Rinmldo  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  having  fint  lighted 
I  additional  lamp.     Rosalia  sat  by  him  and  played  on  the  guitar. 

She  had  not  sung  many  stanzas  before  the  white  figure  came  into  the  tent,  and  Rosalia 
sreamed  aloud — "Jesus  Maria  1  there  it  is  !'*  and  Rinaldo,  rising,  asked—*'  Who  art  thou?** 
at,  receiving  no  answer,  he  seized  a  pistol,  and  taking  aim  at  the  figure,  said—"  If  you  are 
ghost,  expect  this  ball.** 

The  figure  stjill  threatened  with  bis  finger,  and  Rinaldo  pulled  the  tngger,  but  hii  pistol, 
loii^h  an  excellent  one,  missed  fire,  and,  as  he  again  cocked  it,  the  figure  disappeared. 
Unaldo  sprang  up,  and  hurried  out,  but  could  not  see  anything.  Immedhitely  a  gun  went  off 
ft  the  valley,  then  a  second,  and  then  a  third. 

Rinaldo  now  hastened  down  the  hill  to  his  sentinels,  three  of  whom  had  seen  a  white 
gore,  at  which  they  had  fired.  Upon  this  a  general  alarm  was  spread  with  horns  and  fifes, 
ad  immediately  the  whole  corps  was  assembled. 

After  relating  to  each  other  what  they  had  seen,  and  continuing  some  time  together,  they 
fftin  separated,  and  Rinaldo  returned  to  his  tent,  where  he  and  Rosalia  having  drunk  some 
vine,  they  lay  down.  Rosalia  soon  fell  asleep,  but  Rinaldo  thus  communed  with  hunselt— 
'  History  affords  various  examples  of  similar  appearances  foretelling  the  fall  of  great  men. 
Brutus  was  forevHarned  by  a  ghost,  who  spoke  to  him ;  this  figure,  however,  preserved  a  perfect 
Hence.  Yot  it  threatened  with  its  finger ;  was  this  to  me  ?  But  it  first  threatened  Rosalia» 
Riiea  she  sat  alone  in  the  tent — to  her  first ;  to  me  afterwards.  This  was  not  imagination ; 
In  of  us  saw  it.  My  best  pistol  missed  fire,  which  it  never  did  before,  and  my  men,  who  did 
k^,  missed  their  aim,  though  they  can  always  bit  their  man.  How  wonderful  I  Yet  where- 
in should  I  be  afraid  ?— afraid  ?  no,  that  I  will  never  be.'* 

Unable  to  sleep,  he  sprang  up,  threw  on  his  cloak,  and  descended  into  the  valley,  where  he 
fevik  and  conversed  with  his  sentinels,  and  began  to  joke  on  what  had  passed. 

,  The  sun  now  rising,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  magnificent  scenery  it  afforded,  at  the  same 
ttM  saying  to  himself  with  a  sigh — "  Yet  it  rises  not  to  me  so  beautiful  as  when  I  tended  my 
hflier's  goats.'* 

Nicolo  now  came  running  up  to  him,  and  crying  out — **  Captain,  we  have  taken  some  loads 
ifprovlsions  belonging  to  the  rich  monks  of  Mangolo,  for  which  reason  we  have  paid  nothing 
iftbem;  If  the  monks  wish  to  be  paid  they  may  apply  to  you.  But  the  best  of  the  story  is, 
iit  we  made  a  friar  that  accompanied  it  say  a  paternoster  for  us  all,  and  give  us  absolution, 
Vkleb  he  did  with  a  lamentable  voice,  and  then  we  let  him  go.*' 

"This  incident  will  make  a  noise,'*  said  Rinaldo,  and  returned  in  pensive  mood  to  his  tent^ 
*hen  Rosalia  was  already  risen,  and  preparing  chocolate. 

Einaldo  seated  himself  to  breakfast  before  his  tent,  and  viewed  the  misty  vale,  from  which, 
*lbe  sun  became  more  powerful,  the  fog  departed,  and  the  distant  plains  displayed  themselves 
*  iQ  their  varied  beauties  to  his  view. 

He  now  looked  through  his  glass  at  the  intersecting  roads,  and  found  them  all  clear, 
KOept  a  carriage  which  was  moving  slowly  on  ;  calling  therefore  to  Sebastiano,  he  instructed 
h  to  see  what  it  was,  and  the  latter  immediately  flew  to  execute  hii  commands. 

Ufaialdo  now  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  castle  at  no  great  distance,  which,  without  being  able  to 
>G^nt  for  it,  had  particularly  attracted  his  attention.     He  resolved  to  take  a  nearer  view 

if*  He  therefore  dressed  himself  in  a  green  huntcr*s  dress  edged  with  gold,  piit  on  a  hat 
N^edwith  feathers,  took  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  accompanied  by  his  dog,  descended 
^  bill,  and  took  the  road  that  led  to  the  castle. 

To  the  right  was  a  monastery,  inhabited  by  well-fed  Benedictines ;  before  the  door  of  which 
itionk  was  walking  to  and  fro,  and  reading. 

Having  saluted  each  other,  they  entered  into  the  following  conversation  :— 

JI/n.-^Yqu  seem  to  contemplate  me  with  wonder ;  at  what  are  you  surprised  ? 

Mmk, — I  am  wondering  to  see  you  travelling  alone,  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  fear. 

jRiA. — And  what  should  I  fear? 

Monk, — Do  you  not  know  these  mountains  are  infested  with  banditti  ? 

Jltn.— I  have  not  heard  of  them. 

Monk, — Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true;  we  have  found  it  true  by  experience.  They  have  taken 
^m  us  a  quantity  of  wine,  and  Father  Barnard,  who  accompanied  it,  was  obliged  to  absolve 
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the  villains  i  inch  an  absolption,  howevwr,  being  oompubory,  cannot  avaflL  and  the  TBgabeodi 
win  pay  dearly  for  thdr  joke. 

JRin.— Howso? 

JfoMJt;— The  rascals  will  not  only  lie  fonnally  exoonnnanicated  by  as,  bat  we  sball  alssgire 
intelligence  of  the  event,  and  a  body  o7nien  w31  be  sent  out  against  theni^  that  will  ftmt  tiwo 
cot  or  all  their  holes. 

ilm.— Then  blood  will  flow. 
'   Jfofi%._Tbe  more  tbehr  blood  flows  the  better  for  ii^ured  mankind. 

l?uL->WilI  money  and  good  words  pnrchase  a  breakfast  of  yon  ? 

Jlfon^.— Most  assuredly;  walk  in. 

Rin I  would  rather  have  it  in  the  open  air,  and  then  return  up  Che  noontain,  siaoe  jia 

ten  me  the  road  is  not  safe. 

TJpon  this  the  monk  left  him,  and  soon  returned  with  a  lay  brother,  who  brought  a  baMli 
of  wine  and  some  pastry. 

Monk — Do  you  live  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

RitL-^l  am  on  a  visit  with  a  fnead,  whose  castle  is  not  for. 

Monk, — Aha !  have  you  not  heard,  then,  of  the  famous  Rinaldini  ? 

Rin. — He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.     I  heard  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  death  at  Ceaeni 

Monk. —  So  it  is  reported ;  yet  some  maintain  that  thisProteua  is  still  alive  ;  and,  iBdee4* 
true  Proteus  he  must  be,  for  he  goes  about  in  a  thousand  various  forms. 

Rin — Do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Monk, — God  forbid !     If  we  knew  where  to  meet  with  him,  we  would  endeavour  to  |Nr< 
chase  of  him  a  letter  of  protection  for  us  and  our  property. 

Rm. — And  how  much  would  you  give  him  ? 

JUbn^— We  have  offered  him  an  hundred  sequins,  and  broke  off  because  he  denuunded 

Rin. — But  suppose  you  gave  the  money  to  the  soldiers  who  are  sent  out  against  hioi? 

Mimk. — That  would  avail  but  little,  for  his  troops  are  always  increasing,  though  tbcj  kSK 
been  frequently  half  destroyed ;  besides,  he  is  above  five  hundred  strong. 

22m. — Heavens !  and  how  does  this  man  support  so  large  a  band  ?  Ij 

Monk, — By  robbery ;  they  steal,  like  crows. 

Rin. — But  I  should  think  if  proper  measures  were  adopted,  this  evil  might  be  eradicated     j  ■ 

Monk, — Proper  measures  !     How  so  ?  1 1 

Rin. — At  least  1  think  so.  I  ^ 

3foiiA.— Well,  every  man  may  have  useful  ideas,  be  he  layman  or  priest ;  but  wfaatds  yM|| 
think  ought  to  be  done?  E 

JlttL — In  lUy  opinion,  government  might  effect  it.  1 1 

itfofiA.— As  for  example.  L 

i?tfi.— A  general  pardon  for  ^inaldo  and  his  people.  1] 

Monk. — God  forbid !  1 1 

Rin, — An  invitation  to  return  and  mix  in  civil  society.  I  ] 

Jlfon^.— God  defend  us  I  who  could  associate  with  such  robbers  and  outlaws?  We  f^\\ 
not  even  conscientiously  bury  a  pious  Christian  by  the  side  of  such  a  ruffian.  Talk  aotiki''  fl  j 
of  any  man  living  with  him  in  society ;  no,  that  is  impossible — the  sins  of  this  reprobate  iMf  |.. 
indeed  be  pardoned  on  his  death-bed,  if  he  turn  to  God,  but  hang  he  must  without 
If  he  die  in  his  sins  and  without  absolution,  the  devil  will  have  his  soul ;  but  no  man 
any  account,  hold  communion  with  such  a  miscreant 

Rin. — And  yet  you  yourself  wish  to  hold  communion  with  him. 

3foRA.-.How  ?     God  forbid ! 

Rin. — Would  you  not  buy  of  him  a  Jetter  of  protection  ? 

Monk. — That  is  not  communion,  but  prudence.  Necessity  has  no  law.  We  will  b>lf  * 
him  a  protection,  and  then  excommunicate  him.  Such  men  must  be  dealt  witkii^ 
heathens,  who  know  not  God. 

Rin. — Suppose  now  I  were  Rinaldini,  and  knew  this  your  intention? 

AfoN/c— God  forbid! 

iZtn.— I  am  only  supposing  a  case. 

lf<wiA.--Well;  but '^ 
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Jllii.^Then  would  I^supposing  I  were  Rinaldini— yoa 
Monk. — Yes,  yes. 
Rm.— Then  would  I  punish  you  all  Mvsrely. 
Mmh — *Tis  well  Rinaldini  knows  it  not. 
R6i—Yfe8,  indeed! 

ifonA:. — For  he  must  be  a  very  revengeful  fellow ;  but  perbaps  be  if  ao  more. 
R&L— That  is  highly  probable.    It  is  asserted  that  hit  bead  it  now  exposed  on  «  pole  at 
ienia. 

JfonAr.—Is  it  so  ?    But  I  am  as  much  afraid  of  his  people  as  of  himself, 
iiim.— But  who  Icnows  whether  they  have  his  head  ? 

•ftbfiX:.— Head  !-^hem !  that  can  be  of  little  use !    What  can  the  bead  of  a  goatherd  avail 
em? 

JK/flk^In  that  respect  nature  may  have  been  mere  bountiAil  to  him  than  to  manya.piebite* 

^onk. — He  has  never  studied,  and  nature  does  nothing  alone.     I  prefome  yoo-bave  gone 

Xtgh  your  studies  ? 

Km.^At  three  different  universities. 

tfojiA:. — Indeed !    Jurisprudence  ? 

^^.•.- Ethics,  logic,  &c. 

^€»tdc. — Aha ! — very  excellent  studies !    Are  you  your  own  matter? 

w^vi. — I  am ;  at  least,  I  believe  so. 

*onAr. — Have  you  any  fortune  ?  • 

**»•. — A  large  one. 

^'bfiA:.^— Riches  are  the  gift  of  God ;  to  those  he  kvet  he  gives  gold ;  and,  ebterve,  a  good 

^v^anding  to  employ  it  properly.     We  here  are  not  to  rieb  at.  we  afipear.    We  havovjott 

^h  to  eat  and  drink,  but  no  superfluities. 

^ilik— Superfluities  are  useless;  they  bnt  enervate  mankSnd,  asd  render  them  letbarfi& 

•  ihactive.     Your  wine  is  good ! 

Monk.  —  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  a  good  glass  of  wine— 4R(>r  ttraog^rs.     A*  for  onrselvespwe 

^  none  ;  or,  at  least,  very  little. 

JSm, — Then  drink  some  with  me* 

tedbv— I  thank  you. 

Rin, — Come,  no  ceremony! 

SfonA;.— Well,  if  you  insist  upon  it^if  yon  positively  will  have  H  so— your  health,  noble 

! 

|U».— Good  may  it  do  you !    Since  we  are  here  together^  let  ut  empty  a  bottle  be> 

en  us. 

MoHk Well.  I 

Rt». — You  have  no  objection,  I  presume? 

Monk. — Objection  !  oh,  yes ;  but 

]ttn.-.No  ceremonies  I     But  tell  me  to  whom  belongs  yen  beostlfQl  castle  ? 

Monk. — It  has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Baron  Rovesso^  who  has  purchased 

but  it  formerly  belonged  to  the  house  of  AltierL 

Rrn. — Does  the  baron  reside  there? 

Monk.— Both  he  and  his  lovely  young  bride,  whom  he  has  lately,  brought  home.     She  is  a 

et,  good  Christian ;  but  the  baron  is  a  little  wild.     May  I  ask  you  your  naine? 

Rm. — Count  Dalbrogo. 

ilfoiiA:. — Dalbrogo  !  Dalbrogo  I    That  is  a  family  from— 

Rifi. — The  Italian  part  of  Switzerland. 

Monk. ^ Aha  I  from  Switzerland?     So«— - 

At  this  time  Sebastiano  slowly  and  silently  approaching  tbem,  Rinaldo  gave  him  a  wink,. 

1  thus  addressed  him : — 

JUn. — Whither  are  you  going,. traveller? 

Seb. — To  the  mountain  where  I  live. 

Rm, — Do  you  live  safe  there? 

S^  —Why  not  ? 

Rm.— They  talk  of  robbers. 
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5e&...Wbere  nothing  it,  nothing  can  be  lost.  We  have  not  much,  at  best  WitUa  luch 
walls  as  these  they  would  find  a  richer  booty. 

dionk. — The  little  we  have  is  the  property  of  the  church. 

SA. — On  which  you  most  heartily  fatten— Addio ! 

ilfoiiA.— -Hark  ye ;  this  rogue  has  a  very  suspicious  look.     Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  buditti 

i{tfi..— Mountaineers  have  generally  a  wild  look. 

The  clock  now  striking,  the  monk  hastened  to  rejoin  the  choir.  Rinaldo  therefore  fiiid  bit 
reckoning,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  castle. 

Adjoining  this  edifice  was  a  high  wall,  surrounding  a  beautiful  garden,  where  Risaldo^ 
finding  a  wicket  open,  immediately  entered.  On  approaching  a  small  grove  he  perceimi  a 
lady,  who,  hearing  footsteps  behind  her,  quickly  turned  round;  and  perceiving  Riaaldo, 
screamed  aloud.     The  latter  instantly  recognised,  and  approached  her. 

Bin, — Is  it  possible?  Scarcely  can  I  trust  my  eyes!  Is  this  imagination  or  leilUj? 
Aurelia !  the  beautiful  Aurelia  here  ! 

^vr.—The  same. 

Rin Here? 

Aur. — In  the  castle  of  my  husband. 

ilt'n.— Your  husband  !    And  are  you  really  married  ? 

Jur, — Yes,  alas  I 

J7in.— >How  !    Tears  in  the  eyes  of  Aurelia ! 

Aur. — Oh,  these  signs  of  that  misfortune,  which  pursues  me  throughout^  my  life,  wvjff^ 
rlnce  you  how  wretched  I  am. 

Rin, — Aurelia !  and  unhappily  married ! 

Aitr, — Ah,  heavens  I 

Rin, — Ah,  when  good  old  Donato 

Aur, — Oh  that  I  had  been  left  to  live  in  solitude  with  him,  or  that  I  had  remahied  |t*9 
fo8ter-father*s  farm  ;  how  happy  had  I  been.  My  good  father,  indeed,  meant  well,  and  wiw 
to  make  me  happy ;  but  I  am  most  wretched. 

Am.— Perhaps  the  lovely  Aurelia  brought  with  her  here  the  source  of  her  misfortiuu? 

^ur.— How  do  you  mean?  My  heart  was  free.  Innocent  and  pure  was  I  when  losow 
to  my  husband.  My  father  gave  me  a  very  large  fortune,  and  for  that  alon^  my  bosbitti 
married  me.     Ah,  friend  of  the  worthy  Donato,  tell  that  venerable  old  man  how  miserable  I  V^t 

Rin. — Will  you  grant  me  your  confidence  without  reserve  ? 

Aur, — My  father  knows  you  also,  and 

Rin. — What  did  your  father  say  of  me  ?    Do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Aur, — When  he  spoke  of  you  to  me  he  called  you  a  celebrated  man,  but  did  not  tell  0^ 
your  name. 

Rin. — I  am  the  Count  Dalbrogo ;  and  you  know,  already,  I  am  your  father's  friend.  A 
short  time  ago,  at  Cesena,  we  exchanged  rings,  as  a  sign  of .  friendship.  Did  he  tdlj^ 
nothing  of  it  ? 

Aur. — It  is  long  since  I  saw  or  spoke  with  him. 

J{tn.— Does  he  know  you  are  unhappy? 

Aur. — If  he  has  received  my  letters  he  must  know  it  -,  but  of  that  I  am  extremely  doabtfttl 
since  I  have  never  received  an  answer  to  any  of  them.  Perhaps  my  husband,  by  means  of  bit 
spies,  intercepts  even  my  letters. 

/{in.  ~ Well,  me  he  can  neither  corrupt  nor  intercept.  I  will  speak  to  your  father,  tW* 
say  to  him  whatever  you  desire  me. 

Aur. — Will  you,  indeed? 

Rin. — I  will  engage  my  word  of  honour.  What  complamts  have  you  against  your  husband- 

Aur. — He  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  treats  me  with  contempt.  He  breaks  his  nuptial  w»» 
almost  before  my  eyes,  with  mercenary  wretches  whom  he  keeps  here  in  his  castle. 

iJjn.— The  villain  I 

Aur. — He  plagues  and  torments  me  incessantly  with  reproaches. 

Rin, — With  what  reproaches? 

Aur — Ah,  heavens !  with  my  illegitimate  birth,  which— Ah,  he  knew  that  before  b* 
married  me. 
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JItii.— Do  you  love  him  ? 

Awr. — I  loved  him  once ;  but  now  he  has  compelled  me  to  hate  him. 

2^— You  hate  him? 

iUr.— I  ibhor  him  ai  I  do  my  aintp     It  wm  but  yeiterday  he  eipoaed  me  to  the  ridicule 

his  companions,  and  his  mercenary  prostitutes  make  a  jest  of  me.    I  am  treated  like  a  slaTo, 

JZm.— Yott  shall  have  sattsfactioD. 

iitir.— I  am  AiUy  resolved,  if  my  father  does  not  soon  interfere,  to  abandon  thb  sceoe  of 

>e  and  debauchery,  and  to  fly. 

Bi» Whither  wiU  you  fly  ? 

Amt^^-^To  my  mother. 
i2iii._Where  is  she? 

ilitr. — She  is  abbess  of  the  convent  of  St  Qara,  near  Montamara. 
Am.— When  first  I  beheld  Aurelia  in  that  happy  valley,  and  when  I  afterwards  conversed 
ith  her  at  the  peaceful  hermitage  of  Donate,  I  said  -to  myself^  ^  How  happy  will  be  the  man 
whom  Aurelia  shall  give  her  hand  and  heart  f  And  now  this  ezeellent  girl  is  miserable  I 
s;  by  heavens,  it  shall  not  be !  At  least  she  shall  be  revenged.  Such  is  the  solemn  oath 
loe  who  will  keep  his  word;  it  is  the  oath  of  Dalbrogo  I 

Aur, — Ah,  count,  why  will  you  bring  yourself  to  destruction,  perhaps,  for  my  sake? 
iKia.— For  your  sake  I  would  engage  with  monsters  and  with  devils, 
ilar.— Count,  you  alarm  me. 

i^iik^How  shall  I  know  the  wretch  ?    Is  he  in  the  castle  ? 
Alir, — He  is  hunting  with  some  of  his  companions. 
JRiii.— Who  are  they  ? 
Amt, — Adventurers  from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  whom  be  has  collected  round  him,  and 

0  are  dissipating  my  fortune  in  debauchery,  gambling,  drinking,  and  ah,  heavens  I  they 
'  very  bad  men ;  two  Frenchmen  and  a  Sicilian,  who,  perhaps,  have  escaped  from  the  bands 
matioe;  but  they  call  themselves  noble,  that  I  am  sure  is  tsJiie,  You  can  scarcely  conceive 
et  with  indecency  they  treat  me. 

Jtm. — By  heavens,  were  1  present,  it  should  be  the  last  ill  action  they  should  commit* 

Awr, — Ah,  count,  would  you  who  are  a  stranger 

liia.— My  oath  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  I  will  revenge  you.  The  riotous  laughter  of  Uieie 
ains  shall  bo  changed  to  mourning,  and  you  shall  have  exemplary  satisfaction,  or  my  name 

1  not  Dalbrogo.     But  of  whom  is  the  portrait  that  hangs  at  your  breast  ? 
Avr, — It  is  the  portrait  of  my  husband. 

ftm.— Show  it  me.     Is  it  like  ? 

A'ur.'-'A  strong  likeness. 

Hin, — Well ;  now  I  shall  know  him.    But  away  with  this  portrait  from  your  bosom*. 

Aur,  —  By  no  means ;  he  would  beat  me  if  I  omitted  to  wear  it. 

^m. — What !  has  he  ever  dared*^^- 

Aur, — Ah,  heavens  !  I  now  bear  the  marks  of  his  cruelty  on  my  body. 

I2<n. — Villain !    Thou  shalt  soon  bear  the  murks  of  my  retribution,  which 

Aur. — Oh,  heavens !  there  comes,  my  husband,  with  his  companions,  up  the  walk  ! 
Hill. — It  is  too  late  to  fly;  stay,  and  I  will  stay  also;  I  am  a  friend  of  your  father's,  who 
commissioned  me  to  visit  you  in  his  name.    In  my  presence  he  will  not  dare  to  Insult  yon. 
th  a  single  word  I  could  smite  him  to  the  eiulb,  and  before  morning  dawns  you  shall  be 
2ued. 

The  baron  and  his  companions  now  approached,  and  Rinaldo  advancing  a  few  steps' toward 
I,  took  off  his  hat,  saying,  "  I  am  glad,  baron,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  The  prince, 
ir  futher-in-law,  desires  me  to  salute  you  in  his  name,  and  to  isiform  you  that  h^  will 
edily  pay  you  a  visit.  I  am  his  friend,  and  Count  Dalbrogo  is  my  name."—"  Your  humble 
vant,"  replied  the  baron,  with  great  coldness ;  then  turning  to  Aurelia,  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
lie,  "  Perhaps,  too,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  and  you  have  not  invited  this  agreeable 
Uor  and  messenger  of  good  news  from  your  father  into  the  castle  ?  Pardon/'  continued  he, 
ae  inattention  of  my  wife,  but  she  has  been  brought  up  at  a  farm-house ;  that,  however^ 
1  probably  know  already." 
Bin, — I  do ;  she  nas  been  brought  up  with  very  good  and  worthy  people. 
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^aron.— So  my  father-in-law  will  soon  pay  us  a  vifit  ?  Has  he  mC  iietf  Ihr  day  #  Im 
arrival? 

Rm. — I  believe  you  may  expect  him  daily. 

BaroiL-^thaA  Is  mifbrtwMt^  for  I  have  fiied  a  joarsey  for  to-marrovr  wU<Ai  I  trn^ 
possibly  defer. 

Jtin,^Bfi  will  expect  your  return ;  he  said  he  had  many  tUngv  to  speak  •€  wkb  ya^ 

Baron.^So ;  but  unfortunately  I  may  be  obliged  to  be  absent  soom  montks  t  pcrinpi  jm 
intend  to  await  his  arrival  here? 

Riru—^o  i  1  have  a£Eairs  of  importance  to  settle  at  Rome,  and  woold  Ihotifore  expsdite 
my  departure.  Had  you  not  returned  as  you  did,  I  should  have  been  deprtroiof  Ibe  plMnie 
of  seeing  you ;  I  was  taking  leave  of  your  lady  when  I  learnt  your  arrhvL 

^orofi.— But  you  will  stay  and  take  your  4&mer  with  us? 

Bin, — I  must  beg  to  be  exensed. 

Sarom,—!  entreat  yoo. 

mtu-^lt  is  impossible ;  my  hom  are  all  coonCed. 

Baron. ^l  regret  that  I  had  not^'the  pleasure  of  yoor  aoquaintaiia» earlisr.  Ihs^iy 
wife  has  entertained  you  well ;  but  I  fear  she  has  had  one  of  those  fits  of  IU-htmMNirtksl» 
frequently  attack  her. 

JRin. — In  fact ;  but  excnse  me;  from  the  state  in  whieta  I  found  your  wffo»  I  shevldjtti^ 
bute  more  to  grief  than  ill-humour.     Meanwhile  I  would  not  be  indiscreet,  ami 

^aron.^  Yes,  yes ;  she  has  the  art  of  corering  her  0!-hunour  wkb  the  veil  of  giMS  «d 
€ialls  her  obstinacy  and  caprice  lowncss  of  spirits. 

Bin. — Yet  she  formeriy  appeared  so  gay  and  happy,  that 

Baron, — Perhaps  she  Is  not  married  to  yomr  Uking.  Sir  Cooot,  yoa  are  Teaed  tiNfc-ihr 
has  follen  to  my  lot. 

jRm. — Sir  Baron,  yen  Joke. 

i7aron.— Far  from  !t ;  the  sfanpleton,  perhaps^  wottM  hare  been  better  pleased  had  ^IM 
removed  from  the  shepherd's  field  to  your  pasture ;  she  would  then  have  renuUned  as  AsMi^ 
before. 

Xin. — Yes,  equally  good,  noble,  and  loToly. 

Baron, — Ay,  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover. 

Rin, — Baron,  I  remark  With  astonishment  and  grief  that  year  marriage  is  not  hatpff. 

•Baron. — That  you  have,  no  doubt,  learnt  from  this  parsgoa  of  sensibility;  shshsifli 
every  creature  in  the  village. 

J{tn.— By  heaven  it  grieves  me  that  your  father-in-law  must  find  things  as  they  are. 

Baron, — He  may  take  her  back  if  he  pleases,  or  restore  her  to  her  very  heBomUi 
mother. 

J{ifi.— Baron,  this  bitterness  shows^— 

Baron.— That  I  would  be  rid  of  the  fool— nothing  forther.  Will  yon  {dense  to  tskshcr 
with  you  ? 

Bin, — No  insults,  baron ;  I  will  not  hear  them. 

Soron.— This  warmth  in  the  cause  of  iny  wife  proves^-— 

An.— That  which  it  shall  prove ;  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.     I  am  her  Aitkri  < 
friend,  who  will  certidnly  not  permit 

Baron, — He  may  receive  his  jewel  back ;  I  want  her  no  more. 

JItn.— Nor  do  you  deserve  to  possess  her. 

JBaron.— Thunder  and  lightning  t  sir  Count 

Bin, — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bioron. — Away  with  you,  sir,  and  take  this  strumpet  with  yon,  that  she 
offend  my  eyes. 

Bin. — Your  brutality || 

Baron. — Here  I  am  master. 

lUn.— Then  be  so  of  yourself;  for  all  yon  have  ssid  and  doneyon  shall  give  »a  foil 
foctlon.  It 

Baron. — In  Rome? 

JZxn,— Here  in  year  castle. 
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Jim. — This  very  day. 

fioroii.— This  very  nomeBt  I  wiU  MtUe  your  aeooimt  for  you. 

Rin, — I  will  settle  yours  for  you,  you  wretdi  1 

Mmran* — Such  laD|;iiag«  shall  be  souifered  by  my  iervants  wHh  hone  whips. 

BtMl^ />4fdif  to  Aimd  *>  A»  svorrf;.-.Draw  T 

Mr«».— How? 

Rm. — Draw,  or  I  will  cut  you  down* 

if  ar. — F«r  GvodPs  sake,  ooant,  be  calm  I  yon  da  not  know  these  men. 

Bmtom  {giw^^ef  abox  am  tb$  ««ry.—- Silenoe  1  bow  complain  of  that  to  yonr  lover. 

jKii.-— By  beaven^  haroii»  tbnt  shall  be  repaid  with  blood. 

BflTPfi* — Leave  my  castle^  or,  as  this  is  my  right  hand,  I  will  order  my  people  io  turn  yoa 


.^Cowardly  villain  !  that  you  3rour8etf  dare  not  do.     Avrelia,  yon  shdl  certainly  be 
As  for  yon»  vilUio,  who  oali  yourself  her  husband,  I  shall  Chls  very  day  speak  to 
uIb  a  way  that  you  shall  foel  severely. 

Vbe  baronand  his  conpaniaas  laughed  aloud ;  and»  as  Rinaldb  quitted  the  garden,  cried 
ki-aflaec  him»  *' A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  Don  Qnhcote ;  yi^u  may  now  go  and  tell  your 
to  your  mamma.* 
tamper  in  whioh  Rinaldo  rajoincd  his  companions  may  easily  he  imagined.     He  wa« 
able  to  contaha  himself.     His  appearance  made  Rosalia  tremble,  for  she  had  never 
him  so  befmre. 
**  Captain,"  said  Cinthio,  «  vrhat  has  happened  t" 
^lAiat  you  shall  learn,"  replied  he ;  <*  call  Altaverde  ta  me.*' 

Vith  hka  and  Cinthio  Rmaldo  now  communed ;  and  when  evenfaig^approaohed,  Altaverdtf, 
Ai-head  of  twenty  men,  descended  into  the  valley.  Ciotfaio  went  towai^s  the  left  with 
and  ten  accompanied  Rinaldo.     Rosalia  remained  hi  th«  t«iti  which  was  safely  guanhrd 


These  corps  were  in  motion  about  the  time  it  grew  dark ;  but  they  had  scarcely  left  their 
!BK  pest,  when  Sebastiano  followed  them  with  five-andiitweBty  mt%  and  stationed  bhnself 
IT' the  BBsedictine  monastery  abova  mentioned.  Cfarthio  erosaed  the  Hver,  took  possetsioii 
Uw  bridge,  and  posted  himself  by  tba  garden  wait  of  Bsrost  Roiw»o.  Altaverde  occupied' 
I  high  road  and  that  leading  to  the  village,  and  placed  his  men  round  the  castle  as  for  as 
i^fDst  of  Cinthb ;  and  Rinaldo,  with  his  party,  want  up  to  tlie  eastle  gate,  which  was  shut. 
I  sounding  the  horn,  a  servant  unbolted  it,  and  Inquired  who  was  there;  bcrt  he  was  seised 
tlsa  thffssit,  dragged  out,  and  delivered  to  Altaverde's  party.  Three  men  took  pessessron 
tha  gate,  and  the  rest  followed  Rinaldo  across  the  oourt-yard,  and  made  theroselres  masters 
the  house  door.  Two  others  entered  the  servantiT  hall  wMi  cocked  pistds,  and  oommandied 
Mce,  which  the  servants,  who  were  terrified  and  trembling  with  foar,  oheytd. 
Raaida  eat  the  string  of  the  alarm-bell  with  his  stiletto,  and  with  three  men  went  up  stairs 
an  apartment  where  the  baron  was  sitting  at  table  with  his  oompankms  aad  mistresses. 
The  door  being  half  open,  Rinaldo  listened,  and  heard  that  he  hhnself,  nnder  the  nsme  of 
lint  Dalbrogo,  was  the  subject  of  their  raillery.  They  called  hhn  a  blttstering  coward ; 
dAurelia,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  at  table,  was  forced  to  hear  the  disgRSting  language  of  her 
liknd  in  silence^  to  avoid  his  ilK  treatment 

The  baron*s  mistresses  rallied  her  relative  to  her  former  lover ;  and  her  husband  said  aloud, 
Aip^oaa  I  had  not  let  the  rascal  go  1" 

^  We  would  have  cut  off  his  nose,"  said  one  of  the  Frenehmtn* 
^ilf  he  does  but  i«tQr%**  asid  the  baron. 
**Here  he  is  !'*  said  Rinaldo,  and  immediateiy  entered  tiie  room. 

ifoanwhik  Aitaverde^  people  had  taken  possession  of  the  castls-fiite,  end  Sebestianoifaad 
miehsd  nearer.  Three  more  of  Rinalde's  men  now  jofaMd  the  «Cher  three,  who  steod  et 
t^oreC  the  apartment,  and  sfai  of  Altaverde'e  foUafned  them. 

TheM  twelve  men  waited  for  a  signal  from  Rinaldo,  who  had  alone  entered  hi  the  epaK* 
Mi^/wlMishis  sudden  nppeetfanee  not  a  little  surprised  thaeonspany.  « 1  ais  oome^* eooti- 
^\»^*^Ukbm^  mf  pmstkit.    Yea  »o«  peroeh*  that  I  ni  pmebMl.    HeM  I  st«ad;  Mi 
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^    demand  latisfaction  of  yoa.     FVom  the  baron  to  the  man  who  proposed  to  cut  off  my  Mk,  I 
ivill  call  every  one  of  you  to  account** 

The  oaron  now  began  to  laugh  aloud,  and  called  to  one  of  his  servants,  **  Lei  my  peopk 
eome  and  give  this  Quixotte  the  account  he  asks  for.** 

The  servant  scarce  began  to  move,  when  Rinaldo  seized  and  threw  him  down ;  then  tskini; 
his  pistol  he  pointed  to  the  table  and  said,  **  The  first  who  dares  to  stir  from  his  seat  is  a  deid 
man  !  Miserable,  worthless  miscreants  !  you  that  threaten  me  so  freely,  tremble,  and  ioeel 
down  before  me  !     Know  you  who  I  am  ?     Down  upon  your  knees  I    I  am  Rinaldini  !** 

Upon  this  they  all  knelt  down  as  if  thunderstruck.  Aurelia  screamed  aloud,  and  sank  ia 
a  swoon.  Rinaldo  obliged  the  women  to  assist  her ;  and  having  given  the  signal  agreed  on, 
his  twelve  followers  entered  the  room.  The  whole  company  were  still  upon  their  knees,  wkes 
Rinaldo  approached  Aurelia,  who  was  beginning  to  recover.  He  threw  himself  vpn  loi 
knees,  and  kissed  her  hand. 

",  Is  it  you,  rash  man,"  said  she,  in  a  broken  voice,  **  that  have  rescued  me  ?  Ob,  be  u 
generous  as  you  are  courageous !  be  as  kind  as  yon  are  terrible  !  I>eal  with  me  honoonUfr 
and  conduct  me  to  my  mother !  Abuse  not  your  power,  nor  make  my  yet  mospotted  sns 
the  jest  of  mankind!**—"  Oh,*'  said  Rinaldini,  sighing,  **now  I  feel  what  I  ami**  Aea 
suddenly  turning  round,  he  beheld  Sebastiano  cnteruig  the  room  with  some  of  his  paity,  vk 
said,  "  As  yet,  this  rat-catching  expedition  has  cost  no  blood,  and  it  shall  end  in  the  UUt- 
manner.  Flog  this  villain,  who  is  the  husband  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  till  not  one  Mi 
spot  is  left.  Drive  these  Frenchmen  and  Sicilians  two  or  three  times  up  and  down  witbisii^' 
The  girls  I  give  you  as  prizes;  but  this  worthy  French  counsellor,  who  advised  cutting  of  ^^ 
DOse,  shall  be  served  in  like  manner  himself.** 

The  Frenchman  dreadfully  lamented  his  hard  case,  but  Rinaldini  was  deaf  to  his  entffiliflit 
he  persisted  in  his  orders,  and  his  comrades  took  the  delinquents  from  the  apartment. 

Rinaldo  ag^oin  approached  Aurelia,  desired  her  to  collect  together  her  apparel  and  Jead^ 
and  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  prepared,  in  which  be  placed  her,  together  with  her  wsitfil' 
woman ;  then  mounting  his  horse,  he  called  out  to  his  companions,  **  Plunder  the  esslk^  M  .: 
do  not  bum  it.** 

Rinaldo  followed  the  carriage,  which  he  ordered  to  stop  abont  a  mile  from  8t  CW> 
convent,  at  Montamara;  then,  riding  up  to  the  coach  door,  asked  for  Aurelia's  hand;  .opM  I 
finger  of  which  he  put  a  ring,  and  kissing  her  hand,  said  with  emotion,  "  Aurelia,  mvf  yon  ^ 
happier  than  I.**  . 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  elapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  arrived  at  break  of  day  at  bb  ta^ 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  people,  who  returned  loaded  with  booty. 

Rinaldo  was  sitting  before  his  tent,  and  reflecting  on  the  consequences  that  ndght  aM» 
from  this  enterprise,  when  Rosalia  approached  him,  seated  herself  near  him,  and  taking  ip  kcr- 
guitar,  though  uorequested,  sang  the  following  air  :— 


**  Heur  me,  lot *d  Almasflor,  hear, 
Grant  thy  Laura's  food  request! 
Still  to  thee  ia  Laara  dear  ? 
ReiffiM  her  image  in  thy  breast  ? 

*<  Wilt  thoa  Laura  fondly  love 

When  her  infant  climbu  thy  knee  ? 
Wilt  tlMNi  to  that  infant  prove 
Soqrce  of  endlesa  iafamy  t 


*<  Sooner  would  thy  Laura  fly. 

Where  tbon  ne'er  ahalt  knew  thy  chMf 
Rather,  ah !  far  rather  die, 

GraTeless  in  some  desert  wild, 
Thau  tn  thee  an  oftpriBg  bear, 
Sump'd  as  Shame's  diahooourM  heif;'' 


*'  Ah,  Rosalia,**  intemipted  Rinaldo,  "  I  guess — yes,  I  know  who  this  Laura  is!  AfaDflB*^' 
wni  never  desert  her.'* 

Rosalia  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  thus  continued  :  "What  peace  ean  a  mother  oqV 
when  contemplating  the  image  of  her  beloved  upon  her  lap,  when  otir  offspring  will  beW* 
source  of  misery  to  us  if  we  do  not  leave  this  course  of  life.     But,  by  heavens,  it  shsD  f^ 
must  be  !  nor  will  I  bring  up  my  son  to  the  gallows." 

The  appearance  of  Sebastiano  intemipted  this  conversation.  He  brought  inteU^eMeetii>' 
two  of  their  people  were  taken  up  at  St  Leo,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  a  tUrd  ki" 
escaped.  He  also  brought  news  that,  from  an  information  of  the  baron,  proclamation  M 
been  made  against  him. 

Towards  evening  Rinaldo  ordered  his  tent  to  be  struck,  and  giving  the  signal  fordepivtd% 
stationed  himselC  after,  a  journey  of  three  days,  in  the  vallies  of  the  Albaoo  monnttfanb  ' 
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Two  dayi  after  hit  arrival,  he  gave  orders  to  Sebaitiano  to  go,  with  sixteen  resolute  fellows, 
various  disguises,  to  Cagh',  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montamara.  Altaverde  also  received  a 
immission  to  endeavour  to  liberate  the  tw3  prisoners  by  address  or  by  force ;  and  Rinaldo 
irnsel^  as  a  traveller  on  horseback,  attended  by  Nicolo  and  Alphonso  as  his  servants,  rode 
)Out  the  country  upon  the  scout.  Cinthio  remained  as  captain  of  the  band,  and  Rinaldo 
)minendcd  to  his  care  Rosalia,  who  took  leave  of  him  with  tears.  | 

**  I  feel,"  said  she,  with  emotion,  **  as  though  we  should  never  meet  again  1** 

Rinaldo  endeavoured  to  console  her  without  success,  and  left  her  extremely  agitated.  He 
)on  reached  Fossombrona,  where,  having  put  up  at  the  prinoipal  inn,  he  rested  a  couple  of 
ays,  desirous  of  giving  Scbastiano's  party  time  to  collect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montamara. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  he  visited  a  tavern,  where  he  fQund  several  of  the  iphabitants, 
mong  whom  were  two  advocates,  and  some  notaries,  engaged  in  apparently  interesting  eon* 
ersation  over  a  bottle.  Rinaldo  called  also  for  wine ;  and  seating  himself  near  them,  lis* 
med  to  their  discourse. 

A  Totonsman. — ^"Tis  a  very  bad  business. 

Advocate.-' Ah,  very  bad  indeed ! 

Notary, — A  very  shocking  aflfuir ! 

Adv, — The  baroness  has  twice  been  heard.  She  persists  that  she  previously  knew  the 
enon  of  the  aforesaid  Count  Dalbrogo,  but  took  him  for  a  man  of  good  character ;  and  nei- 
ler  knew,  nor  in  the  least  suspected,  that  he  was  the  celebrated  Rinaldini ;  and  that  she 
nt  learnt  this  with  great  terror  and  aflfKght  when  he  avowed  himself  on  the  night  of  these 
rents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baron,  who  was  dreadfully  maltreated,  maintains  that  his 
Bb  has  lived  in  an  understanding  with  this  terrible  robber ;  and  that  her  father  is  one  of  his 
iquaintance,  who  has  long,  contrary  to  law,  been  in  treaty  to  make  discovery  to  the  magis- 
aey,  to  which  he  is  bound.  The  prince  is  in  custody  at  Urbino,  and  will  be  closely  exa- 
in«d. 

Tovonsman. — One  hardly  knows  as  yet  what  tb  think  of  it. 

Notary The  baron  estimates  his  loss  at  the  castle  at  three  thousand  ducats.     He  and  his 

ends  were  maltreated,  and  one  of  the  Frenchmen  was  mutilated  by  the  robbers.     It  is  true- 
I  still  lives,  but  he  is  very  ill  and  miserable. 

Townsman, — These  robbers  are  very  devils. 

Notary, — I  pity  the  poor  prince ;  he  is  a  brave  man :  but,  in  confidence,  gentlemen,  who 
long  us  would  dare  to  seize  Rinaldini,  were  he  even  now  present  with  us  ? 

TWiwman.^- Not  I,  for  one.  • 

Advocate, — Yes,  yes,  a  man  ought  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  first  make  sure  of  having 
dttance. 

Townsman Suppose  he  got  loose,  and  I  were  to  lose  my  life,  who  would  compensate  me 

r  my  zeal  ?    He  certainly  would  not  sell  his  life  cheaply. 
Notary. '^l  should  like  to  have  seen  him  onoe. 
jRin. — Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  seen  him. 
iVblan/.— How? 

Townsman. — What  ? 

Advocate. — And  have  you  really 

Kin,  —  I  am  the  Marquis  Soligno.  My  estates  lie  in  Savoy,  and  I  am  on  a  journey.  Six 
ys  ago  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  people,  and  mine  were  overpowered.  I  was  expecting 
sry  moment  to  be  plundered,  when  Rinaldini  himself  appeared. 

Townsman. — And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ? 

Jim, — A  little,  fat,. dark-complexioned  man,  with  blue  eyes,  broivn  hair,  Roman  nose,  and 

iskers. 

Advocate, — Well,  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

jRi?L— Howso? 

Advocate. — I  have  been  told  by  others  tliat  he  is  tall  and  thin,  with  a  smooth  chin,  black 

)8  and  hair,  and  a  Grecian  nose.     However,  I  must  confess  that  a  Roman  nose  is  better 

ted  to  his  way  of  life  than  a  Grecian. 

Bin. — I  have  myself  seen  and  spoken  to  him,  and  he  is  exactly  the  man  I  describe.     He 

trched  me  very  narrowly,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  him  all  my  ready  money  and  everything 
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1  haA  of  raltie.     Be  demanded  Orbviidred  seqaSni,  wWeh  I  gave  hia,  tmd  la  retan  I  kadftb 
fetter  of  protection.     See,  gefk(tBmen»  here  it  is. 
.^idboea/e  f  reading )-^kh !  the  raecal ! 

•«  Vla^gio  Segnro,*- 

(SSgaed)       «RisAtMHi.» 

A  iBan  of  few  wotdtf  he  i».«i  favi9g:of  tiliem aa a  ailaister  oC  atate. 

Am.-^!  thaak  GmL  HMt  I  aaMi  air  sawalL 

^SFWatfMEm-^Thai  fou  maj^  iod«ed„  marqiua. 

Jin. — But  ifrui  n^yardaaabla  that  the  magiftnucy  do  not  eseii  theooielvfia  mare. 

jAtfoaMte.— Qaly  have  patienoe,i  I  hava  M  from  good  aathoritj  that  five  bondred  Tmoiii 
andrcigha  hiiadt!«d^ •»»- of  (he  eoeieaaatical  trtoipa  avA  ipw  Thejanto 

swtoujkI,  and  will  oMat  eertaioly  tako  bin. 

Townsman.— >How  strong  may  his  band  be  ? 

Am. — No  one  can  telL  Some  talk  of  two  hundred  men;  otbera  say  ha  is  much  strooger; 
€bey  are  all  desperate  fellows.     Thank  heaven  I  have  got  out  of  their  dntdies. 

Towards  evening  Rinaldo  quitted  the  place,  and  sent  out  Sebastiano  and  hia  people  inth 
•m4(»7»  to  takia  Baraa  Rovezzo,  alsva or  dead;  aad».  if  aliv^  to- deliver  bin  to  Cmtbio.  Ks 
peofile  ho'  left  ia  tb»  neigbbottchoad  of  Mentaviara,  and  went  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  pi^ 
4a  tlrbioo;  Her^  ba  leant  that  Prince  Roeella  was  indeed  at  Jarge,  but  had  been  ob%d  to 
giea  aeemities  to  a  large  amount,  and  was  soon  to  ba  esamined.  He  inquired  bis  addrea^  uH 
iud  tiie  boldiaeoi  oqo  night  to  eater  Ua  cbambec 

JMBce.*-Whoare  you? 

ilia>*-^  pilgeiai. 

JVtaer. — Sm  I  perceive ;  but  what  womld  yoa  with  me  ? 

JEca. — I  am  sent  to  you  on  a  message  from  Uinaldini 

Priace.— -Heavens !    What  do  I  hear  ?  You  are  he  himself  ;  now  I  know  you. 

A«hf-^ Yes,  1 8fli  b&  I  know,  into  what  ambarrassmeni  I.  have  brought  you»  and  eonaiB 
cflbryon  my  servieea. 

PiriHce, — What  would  you  do  ? 

Jtltt.— With  you  I    Nothing. 

Jhrime — .1  am  lost  if  it  be  discovered. 

But. — Fear  not ;.  osly  say  bow  \  oan  serve  you. 

PHxee. — Man !  what  have  yoii  done  ? 

BiML — if  I  eeoLaave  you  and  Aurelia  with  my  life,  I  will 

FriMe. — Your  death  cannot  extricate  us  from  this  embarrassment.     We  are  accused  ^^  * 
wmiiiji  mifliiiy  with  yoa.     My  ohild-s  honour. is  lost,  and  the  public  opinion  is  against  *0* 
WiBL  you  do  me  one  favour,  and  then  leave  mo  and  qmt  the  town.? 

SUm. — If  you  would  justify  yourself  from  tbo  siuq^ioion  of  an  undoratauding  with.  M 
^kSiver  me  up  to  justice  ;  1  will  stay  here* 

PriMce. — What  advantage  would  thence  arise  to  me  ?  Treachery  is  unworthy  of  a  i*^ 
Icngfat  of  Malta. 

Bm. — Then  I  will  myself  surrender  to  the  magistrates. 

JPriaca, — Ganitbat  io.  anj  wiay  better  my  condition.? 

JBK.^M^k8ishaIlI.do? 

Prince. — I  know  not 

Rin. — I  must  and  will  assist  you  on  this  occasion^ 

JV«mfc.^Mgr  wicle,  the  eardinal»  has  takea  the  business  id  hand,  and  I  hope  the  ckMI^ 
me  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

Ritu — ^.So  much  the  better  for  your  prosoeutoca^ 

; Rinaldini,  would  you  stop  the  course  of  justice  ? 

..—Mot  of  itutudOf  but  of  injustice.    Prince*  if  X.  cannot  serve  you,  let  me  at  lesit  ^ 
far  Auratib.    Hera  are  bUlafor  ten  thousand  soquins*,  wbif^  I  give,  as  her  poHfi* 
new  marriage. 


gwr  of  «ww%  ^tm  m  Waaidiai  wtiai^ihMnh,aot,>Ba»Hri>sm   llmrr 


«l%rinct.«-A  oeir  marriage ! 

Rin, — The  baron  must,  by  this  time,  be  in  the  hands  of  my  party.     If  he  is  tokoD 
111  be  shot,  and  Aurelia  again  be  free.  « 

Prtnctf.— Free  or  not  free,  she  will  remain  for  ever  in  the  convent.  Give  |««r  money  !•■ 
e  poor,  we  ore  none  of  us  in  need  of  it. 

Rin, — Adieu. 

Prince. — Oh,  stay. 

Htn.— What  would  you  ? 

Prince. — To  what  end  will  you  come  ? 

Rin,^ God  knows ;  but  I  hope  a  good  oae. 

Prince. — That  you  can  loarcely  «xpeot* 

Rin.—AB  Ood pleases;  good  i^ght. 

Prince, — Have  you  really  loved  Aurelia? 

ilif?.— I  love  her  still. 

iVt'nce.— She  can  never  be  yours.  Return  to  year  proper  .station«r4atialu»  the  coone  eT 
d  you  now  pursue,  and  apply  your  money  to  good  workaj  in  that  daqgfrD«i§.<«Ottrae  whi^ 
m  now— — 

J2tn.— Prince,  you  know  I  am  not  easily  frightened;  yet  9iy  situation  is  ^rretcbe^,  tot 
)ugh  justice  has  no  torture  for  me,  I  have  much  within  my  own  bosom.     Ferewell. 

Rinaldo  now  left  the  town,  and  returned  to  the  .neigfabouvhoed  <»f  .MoDtanari,  vbeie  hie 
mpanions  were.  On  the  following  day  he  received,  by  the<haiids«f  iNen^  wboni  Sebwtiaoo 
lit  to  him,  the  following  letter:-* 

**  The  cursed  baron  is  gone  to  Rome,  and  the  nest  is  emp^  Our  jood.AIta?«i>dti./fvJih 
ree  of  his  companions,  has  been  trapped  «t  St  Leo,  and  ihrovn  into  prisea  witb  i>wi9tiber 
ifbrtunate  friends.  Cinthio  must  have  had  an  engagemestt  «itb  the  Tttseea«feHHPps ;.  fre  aie 
»ving  towards  him.     Come  Xo  ua  seeik*' 

Sinaldo  dispatched  Alphoaao  to  Cinthio,  with  iastructiona  to  Jiberofte  Alta^erde^  «Tcn 
KHigh  force  were  necessary.  He  also  wrote  to  Itoaalia  to  join  J)oDato  At  his  iiermitisft.  He 
en  gave  orders  to  Nicolo  and  Nere  to.g»  to  Rone  Xo  mtiok  the.  notions  ^d  the  haneiv  jmA 
utinned  a  couple  of  days  deliberathig  what  he  should  do  himselC 

Rinaldo  at  length  arrived,  in  a  pilgrim's  dresi^  at  the  convent  of  Montamara,  where  Jnurelis- 
18,  and  desired  to  speak  to  the  abbess. 

**  She  is  engaged/'  said  the  portress,  "  in  an  audience  before  some  commissaries  wbe  are 
One  from  Urbino.'*—"  Has  any  accident  then  happened  to  ;the  good  mother  T'  said  Rmaldo,. 
th  a  pious  sigh.^-**  She  is  innocently  implicated  in  a  bad  affair  with  that  notorious  ivbber 
oaldinl ;  besides,  orders  are  given  that,  'till  her  examination  is  over,  no  stranger  he  admitted.'' 
las  saying,  the  portress,  with  a  pious  eurttey,  ahut  the  door. 

iUnaldo  now  walked  round  the  convent,  and  Utnn^  the  wnUs  verj  Ugh  and  atrcqg ;  at 
igth  he  laid  himself  down  near  a  chapel  dedicated  to  £t  Clair,  which  stood  between  tbnee 
Sfh  poplars  ;  and  reflecting  on  his  situation,  deliberated  what  heehoold  do>  tili  at  lei^gth  he 
lasleep. 

When  he  awoke,  be  saw  another  pilgrim  sittiqg  ^poiitehio^  and  ap^Auwstly  engaged  iu 
ep  thougbt.  On  Rinaldo  giving  s^gns  ol  having  awoke,  the  other  pilgrim  turned  round  and 
d,  **  And  can  yeu  sleep  here  thus  ^peacehlUy  and  imeonceified  ?** 

At  this  Rinaldo  was  <Jarmedj  but  endaavonriqg  to  ncover  himsalf^  Asked,  '*h  ithia  4heo 
dangerous  a  place?**—'*  Do  you  imagine  it  otherwise?*'—*^  Wbatean  ajpoer  pilgrim  fear?" 
**  A  poor  pilgrim  has  nothing  to  Isai^  Aor  indeed  he  who  oevers  Ui  sniidwide  with  a  pO- 
aoPs4re8S." 

Upon  this  Rinaldo  sprang  up,  fixed  his  ciyesnn  theotheritilgxhn,  and  cried  4Nit*->**  Cinthio  l" 

CSa. — Ha,  do  you  know  me  at  hist? 
Rku-^How  caatie  you  here^ 

Cin, — Not  of  my  own  free  will. 

iEuL — What  has  ha|\pened? 

Cin. — We  are  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 

JKn.— -Is  it  possible  ? 

On. — It  is  a  fact.     Surrounded  on  three  sides,  we  fought  like  desperadoes,  and  out  desnr 
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many  a  brave  fellow*  but  were  fo  hemmed  in,  that  scarcely  half-a^ozen  of  in  eieaped  fiwthe 
slaughter. 

Bin, — For  heaven's  sake  where  is  Rosalia  ? 

Cm, — 1  know  not. 

Bin^'^U  Altaverde  rescued  ? 

dn, — I  know  not  where  he  is. 

Bin, — Did  you  not  receire  my  letter  by  Alphonso? 

Cin, — I  hare  not  seen  him. 

JliH.-.!  sent  him  to  yon  three  days  ago. 

On, — At  that  time  we  were  alreaidy  dispersed.  in 

/?t«.^  Altaverde  with  several  of  our  friends  are  in  prison  at  St  Leo.  I 

Cin. — Then  he  must  seriously  think  of  his  last  hour,  ISor  we  cannot  Mve  him.  p 

Bin. — Cinthio,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Cin.— Fly  as  far  as  possible.     Are  more  of  our  party  near  ?  ,. 

Bin, — Nero  and  Nicolo  are  gone  to  Rome.  . 

Cia.— Have  they  any  fixed  place  appointed  for  them  ? 

i?iii.— Yes. 

Cin, — Are  you  going  to  Rome  yourself? 

Bin, — Perhaps  I  am. 

Cin.— >Then  tell  me  where  I  can  find  you.     We  will  go  to  Calabria. 

Bin, — What  would  you  do  there? 

CiM.— I  will  collect  a  neW  company.  Here  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  and  iiAi 
woods  and  mountains  of  Calabria  we  shall  be  safer. 

Bin. — And  if  you  are  agafai  driven  from  thenee  ? 

Cm.— Then  we  will  go  to  SicOy. 

Bin.^  Oh,  Cinthio,  were  it  not  better  to  forsake  this  course  of  life  ? 

CiK.— Not  till  it  pleases  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  it.  You  yourself  will  only  contfaM  till 
the  police  catches  you — and  thea  adieu  to  Rinaldini's  head ;  Cinthio  will  stand  in  ysordw^ 
keep  whole  countries  in  alarm,  and  throw  their  police  into  confusion. 

litji.— A  most. enviable  lot. 

Cin, — Do  yon  know  a  better?  To  us  an  impassable  bar  shuts  up  every  other eovse. 
That  we  are  now  pursuing 

Rin — Is  the  worst  of  all. 

dn Then  we  ought  not  to  have  entered  npon  it. 

J7t». — Ah,  Rosalia ! 

Cin, — Yoar  a/nours  have  done  us  no  good.     They  have  already  brought  us  into 
difficulties,  and  will  at  length  cost  you  your  head.    If  any  one  saw  you  wandering  about 
chapels  and  cloisters,  he  would  rather  take  yon  for  a  beggar  than  a  man  of  courage.    '^^^\^ 
where  I  can  find  our  firlends,  for  I  will  go  to  Rome ;  and  if  you  should  wish  to  travel  thfsij^ 
Calabria,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  of  protection.  ^ 

Ain.— -Go  to  Rome,  if  you  please ;  I  shall  continue  awhile  in  this  neighbourhood.  V 
meet  with  any  of  our  friends  I  will  send  them  to  you.     I  will  soon  follow  you  into  Calabria. 

Cinthio  now  left  him,  and  Rinaldo  went  to  Corinaldo.  Here  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  ffit»* 
three  of  his  company,  whom  he  immediately  sent  forward  after  Cinthio.  One  of  them  W0  ^ 
opinion  Rosalia  had  taken  fl^ht  among  the  mountains,  and  would  soon  appear,  but  he  eoni^ 
give  him  no  certain  information. 

He  himself  hesitated  some  time,  totally  unresolved  what  to  do. 

Seeing  a  crowd  of  people,  he  inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  learnt  that  a  suspieio*^ 
person  was  about  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  town  with  rods.  This  information  he  listened  t^ 
with  indifference,  and  was  going  to  the  pilgprim^s  inn,  but  soon  perceived  all  the  streets  to  b^ 
full ;  and  as  he  attempted  to  crowd  through  a  small  square,  which  was  fhll  of  people,  be  o^ 
the  executioner's  procession. 

He  involuntarily  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  beheld  the  amasoo 
Florilla,  who  had  once  belonged  to  his  band. 

She  cast  her  eyes  towards  him,  recognised  him,  and  with  a  voice  of  grief  cried. ilond—"  ^ 
Bioaldiail'' 
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On  ihls  involtmiary  exclamation,  a  confuged  outcry  aroie  of— <*  Rinaldini !  where  U  he  ? 
old  him  fait  1" 

All  waa  now  in  commotion ;  every  one  wai  cr3ring  out,  or  asking  questions,  or  calling  for 
he  guards.  The  police  officers  broke  through  the  crowd  with  drawn  sabres,  and  pressed 
owards  the  place  where  Rinaldini  actually  stood,  who,  perceiving  he  was  in  the  greatest 
anger  of  being  instantly  taken  up  as  an  unknown  stranger,  and  that  he  could  only  save  him- 
elf  by  some  sudden  expedient,  seized  a  fellow  who  stood  near  him,  and  thrusting  him  towards 
he  police-officers,  cried—"  Hold  him  fast !  *tis  he  !  'tis  he  !" 

The  officers  of  justice  in  stantly  surrounded  their  prisoner^  and  the  people  crowded  about 
hem,  exclaiming  with  triumph,  •<  Rinaldini !  Rinaldini!" 

Thus  they  holloed  and  screamed,  so  that  the  poor  fellow  could  not  say  a  word ;  till  at 
BDgth  observing  him  more  narrowly,  they  perceived  he  was  a  butcher,  well  ki^own  through* 
nt  the  town. 

**  Are  you  in  your  senses  ?**  asked  he,  in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?    Am 

Rinaldini,  or  am  I  not  ?** 

They  now  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  beginning  to  be  very  riotous,  cried  out,  **  'Tis  Gia- 
NBo,  the  butcher!" 

The  police-officers  were  enraged,  and  cried  out,  **  Here  is  some  deception ;  search  the 
hole  town ;  Rinaldini  is  somewhere  among  us." 

**  Search  the  town  !*'  was  now  the  universal  cry ;  whUe  the  crowd  broke  the  executioner's 
^oeession  into  disorder. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldini  had  entered  a  clhurch ;  and  having  left  his  pilgrim's  dress  near  a  con* 
sdonal,  and  put  on  a  false  nose,  quitted  the  place  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  which  he  wore 
uicmeatb. 

He  proceeded  without  stopping  through  Patemo  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  hunger  and 

ttgue,  pursued  his  way  to  Torette,  near  which,  seeing  a  small  house  and  two  girls  knitting 

the  door,  he  approached  them,  saying,  **  Can  I  take  up  my  lodging  with  you  till  early  to- 

i^rrow  moming  ?  '• 

**■  With  us !"  repeated  the  girls  with  surprise.    *'  Aye,  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

^  Surely  you  know  that  you  are  come  to  a  Jew's  house."— **  Well,  what  signifies  that?" 

**  People  of  your  religion  always  shun  our  dwellings."—"  In  that  they  do  ill.  I  am  very 
^ ;  do  not  oblige  me  to  travel  further,  but  receive  me  into  your  house." 

The- girls  seemed  confused,  and  looked  at  each  other;  but  at  length  one  of  them  replied* 
'VTe  are  alone  at  present ;  our  father  is  gone  to  Ancona." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ?"  said  Rinaldo.— *«  Ah,  no  !*'  replied  she ;  **  but ^ 

**  As  to  propriety,  be  not  uneasy.  Who  should  know  that  I  am  here  ?  besides,  it  gives  ma 
Articular  pleasure  to  be  received  into  such  a  house  as  yours." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  will  buy  of  you,  if  you  have  anything  to  sell  that  I  want.  I  am  not  what  I  appear, 
d  have  plenty  of  money." 

"Well,  we  will  venture  upon  it;  come  in,  therefore,  and  take  us  as  you  find  us."  Thus- 
jring,  they  conducted  him  into  a  small  room,  where  they  set  before  him  bread  and  cheese, 
ne,  figs,  and  other  fruit.  Rinaldo  pressed  the  young  women  to  drink  with  him,  and  having 
opticd  a  couple  of  bottles,  he  thus  addressed  them  :  "  You  seem  to  be  two  kind  and  worthy 
ris,  and  I  am  concenied  to  perceive  that  you  are  poor.  I  will  make  you  a  present  and 
iter  your  circumstances.  I  am  a  noble  Venetian,  who  have  had  an  affair  of  honour  with  a 
^al,  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  in  a  duel,  and  fled  in  this  disguise,  in  hopes  of  avoid- 
%  pursuit."  As  he  said  this,  he  pulled  off  his  false  nose,  which  made  the  girls  laugh  ;  he 
en  asked  them  if  they  had  any  clothes  to  sell. 

"  We  have  a  couple  of  suits  in  the  house,"  said  Rachael,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
ters.  • 

"  The  rest,"  added  Silpa,  *•  my  father  has  taken  with  him." 
<*  Show  me  what  you  have,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

Upon  this  they  brought  out  their  stock  of  clothes,  among  which  was  an  uniform,  tole- 
bly  handsome.  This  Rinaldo  chose,  and  then  they  sat  down  again  to  table,  and  emptied, 
otiier  bottle  of  wine. 
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When  the  day  began  to  dawn,  Rinaldo,  having  tBieii  a-KgM  tfretkflp^  fbofed  Inmifia 
Jiis  uniform. 

StttekaeL — Truly  now,  we  can  ensHy  perceive  yon  are  a  oavaKer* 

.SilptL. — It  fits  you  exactly. 

JRach. — Indeed  you  look  much  better  than  you  dSA  yevteWUiy. 

JSUpa, — Quite  grand. 

22^.— And,  by  heavens,  you  have  a  couple  of  very  pretty  watchei. 

Silp€u-3^iidi  very  handsome  rings. 

Rack, — You  must  be  a  very  rich  man. 

Silpcu — Who  gave  you  these  treasures  ? 

iZtn.— These  peasant's  clothes  I  give  to  you.  Ifere  is  a  bill  of  one  huadreA  mtpwrn,^' 
able  at  Ancona,  for  my  night's  lodging ;  and  for  your  entertatnmeBt  otid  the  naiiHiB,  tAt 
tlM4e  five-and-twenty  sequins  in  ready  money.     Are  you  satisfied  ? 

lUch Oh,  you  are  too  generous ;  we  shall  not  spend  so  nuch  in  a  twshiiaontiE. 

JSm. — Adieu,  my  good  girls !  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone. 

Rack. — That  we  will. 

JSUp^'-~-yfe  shall  never  forget  your  kindness. 

JRm. — Heaven  protect  you  ! 

Upon  this  he  left  his  quarters,  and,  shunning  Ancono,  went  to  Poggia»  wkere  be  btagbti 
horse,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  stat&  Toramo,  a  fbee 
la  tiie  dominion  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was  the  first  where  he  stopped  and'  took  up  Iiisakiii 

Having  provided  himself  with  clothes  at  Aquila,  he  there  hired  a  bride  lad.  named  Autsifaf     |C 
aad,  pursuing  his  travels  as  Connr  Mandochini,  arrived  at  Naples.     In  this  magnificent  ^ 
lie  took  handsome  apartments,  where  he  was  lodged  with  worthy  people,  and  had  a 
<iftlie.  harbour.     Here  he  lived  very  quietly,  read  a  good  deal,  thought  mon,  wrote 
ctfmposed  songs,  and  sang  them  to  the  guitar.     After  a  time,  how>ever,  he  began  to 
t&k  uniform  mode  of  Iife»  which  induced  him  to*  spend  more  of  Mytinie  abroad,  aaito^fiii^ 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  where  he  heard  the  talk  of  the  day.     Sometimes  hehianstfow^ii' 
subject  of  conversation ;  and,  upon  these*  occasloDSi  he  jeitied  io  it  with;  perfect  oeiAteM^' 
Oaee  a  stranger  brought  news  that  Rfniddini  was  taken  up  at  Ferrom  and  thromn  iBto>paiOO- 
Thus  he  heard  them  talk  of  him  with  more  pleasuroj  and  felt  mora  secure  im  hie  ptH^t 
abode. 

Among  the  various  persons  he  daily  saw  at  public  places^  be  ohm  4kj  obeerved  a  mam^^ 
wore  a  Corsican  uniform,  and  was  called  captain.     This  Hian  often  sat  a  whole  monang 
a  dish  of  chocolate  without  speaking  a  word,  except  thaakieg-tliece  win  saluted  him,  bofc 
took  the  smallest  part  m  any  conversation,  except  by  a  nod;  and  wiieever  ho  net,^  ahrty^ 
looked  straight  forward,  being  apparently  lost  in  theprofoundieM:  refleotioa.     He  was 
by  every  one,  but  seemed  to  observe  no  one. 

Rinaldo  one  day  approached  him  with  as  nrach  eoatioB  as  possible,  but  cmrid  not  soi 
ia  inducing  him  to  speak.  One  day,  however,  he  sat  closer  to  him  Aian  usoaL — **  Sir,'* 
he,  ^excuse  my  making  one  remark.** 

Captain. — Upon  me? 

JRm. — Upon  you :  every  one  observes  yoa. 

Capt — That  is  possible. 

Bm. — Perhaps  yoir  whh  it? 

CiapL — It  never  occnrred  to  my  thoughts. 

Rin. — Perhaps  some  secret  cause  of  afSictiera  preys  upon  yewr  mtntf? 

Capt. — H  so,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

RiM. — Or,  perhaps,  some  embarrassment  makes  yon  silent? 

Capt, — I  am  not  embarrassed. 

Rim. — Cares,  perhaps,  oppress  you  ? 

Capt — I  have  no  cares.  « 

Rin, — You  go  into  company,  and 

CS^-oI  am  afwayi  afone,  eveir-ia  the*  largest  eevopaiiy. 
fiSi.— That  Irvery  bad. 
4a^'-What  can  be  better? 


RUULiM)  miHAtutaa. 


apL — Not  alivays. 

!•• — CoavanMtkm  Meuveg  ut  agakMt 

ipL — With  thai  I  am  Maacquainted. 

M««— Then  you  are  very  enviaMe,  aad  tmtst  ba<a  great  phikeophar. 

opt, — Any  man  that  wiU,  may  be  a  philosopher ;  and  4119117  iie  ivIm  k. 

in.— 'Your  last  assertion  I  believe,  but  not  the  first. 

i|p(. — That  depends  on  you.    In  matters  of  belief  mte  are  not  to  very  aeew<ia,  aill  ti» 

they  deoeive  tbamielves  the  happier  Ihey  are. 

M.— Self-deoeption  11  a  dreaao. 

q><. —  It  is  well  for  those  who  dream  happily. 

fn.— •And  when  they  asrake— — ^?  ; 

QpL — They  wish,  even  lor'tlKh*  dream'a  sake,  in  draam  fl^pais. 

iiu — And  thus  the  disappointment  of  their  wish  renders  t^am  nahapiiy. 

gpt^ — It  dependa  on^eveny  maa  (a  be  happy  ar  otherwise.     Every  num  ii  impyy  wte- 

isly  resolves  to  be  so.  *  "       ' 

la. — Are  you  so  ? 

(iipt— I  am. 

iik«-Then  you  are  a  moat  eowiabla^iliortal. 

)l^— So  1  thialu 

NKr— sBut  as  evei^  man  has  his  .own  Meaaaf  happiness,  so  ■ 

Zipt.— So  you  wish  to  know  what  are  asiae  ?*-they  are  somewhat  out  af  the  oirda 

d. 

Ua.<~  I  undecstand  you  not 

^Sgpl.«— I  am  convinced  of  it.     In  general,  men  understand  one  another  very  ill,  and' 

ladeistandings  help  to  make  out  oonversation  in  sooiety,  which  would  otherwise  be  as 

\  tad  tedious  as  a  choir  of  Carthusian  monks.    The  best  eommuniositioa  is  between' aoola' 

•pirits. 

^— Are  you  acquainted,'thea,  with  the  wodd  of  spirits? 

^— Yes. 

Mi.^How  ? 

^(. — As  well  as  I  know  you. 

n. — Know  me  ?     I  do  not  even  know  myself. 

>p<. — Oh,  yes,  in^me  respeot,  at  least,  oertaiafy, 

>t..-..Do  you  know  then  who  1  am  ? . 

ip<.— *Yes ;  I  say  I  do  know  you. 

n. — Yet  I  never  saw  you  till  I  came  to  Naples. 

^pt, I  know  it ;  I  also  first  saw  you  here ;  nevertheless  I  know  i^ou* 

n. Then  you  are  a  sorcerer.     Who  told  you  who  I  am? 

^t. — My  wisdom. 

iii,..Then  you  can  see  what  is  secret  ? 
'apt — And  why  not  ?  . 
Itn. — You  converse,  then,  with  spirits  ? 

)iKpu — I  am  now  conversing  with  a  man  who,  I  hope,  has  .reformed  himself. 
kB  he  said  this  he  arose,  paid  his  small  account,  aad  went ;  but  Rinaldo  had  not  the  aovraeB^ 
Haw  him. 

t  may  be  easily  imagined  Rinaldo  was  not  a  little  embarrassed,  aad  thDagk  ha  hadaolopg- 
itd  to  become  acquainted  with  this  singmlor  cbaraeter,^  he  asw  ^regretted  lie  had  ever 
len  to  him.  Thus  do  men  eontinually  paot  jfisr  the  aocempUshment  of  oiuacits,  whteh  aAs» 
e  more  painful  discoveries  tlum  ithey  eooaeived  were  possible. 

This  man,"  said  Rinaldo  to  himself  "  knows  who  J  am ;  the  discovery  of  my  luunaiis  fia 
^wer  of  this  singular  being.     Who  eaa  this  strange  satMrtai  be  who  does  not 
•a  society  as  having  anything  in  common  with  him  ?    Ah,  he  shall  •oobm tpanei 
me^  or  I  will  annihilate  this  enemy  taimy  reyaso.*' 
iinaldo  frequented  tha  Como  aad  other  public  places  several  daytf  in  saarah  afithis 
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sage,  and  often  returned  to  the  coffee-house  where  be  had  daf) j  teen  hfan,  bat  without  Meeeai, 
which  gave  him  no  small  uneasiness. 

He  was  already  deliberating  whether  he  should  quit  Naples,  when  one  morning  he  met  with 
his  redoubted  Corsican  at  the  promenade  on  the  harbour.  He  was  sittfaig  on  a  sest  (flaced 
before  a  statue,  against  the  pedestal  of  which  he  leaned,  with  his  eyes  tamed  towards  betYeo, 
and  his  hands  lying  folded  together,  as  though  he  was  pouring  forth  his  whole  soul  in  a  prayer 
to  the  Almighty. 

Rinaldo  placed  himself  opposite  to  him,  but  ventured  not  to  disturb  this  celestial  eeAatf, 
After  a  while  he  began  from  time  to  time  to  cough,  and  at  last  to  hum  the  melody  of  an  air 
then  much  admired.  The  captain,  however,  did  not  stir,  but  appeared  wholly  lost  in  a  divine 
reverie. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  Rinaldo,  with  trembling  steps,  walked  up  to  him,  placed  himielf 
at  his  side,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  with  a  half  sigh  of  suppressed  enotioo, 
**  Captain,  I  rejoice  to  see  you  again.** 

The  captain  cast  his  eyes  downwards,  turned  his  head,  beheld  the  person  who  sainted  Iob, 
and  asked — **  What  do  you  see  above  you  ?" 

Bin, — A  pure  blue  stber. 

Capt, — The  picture  of  an  unspotted  soul — the  emblem  of  a  pure  spirit.  This  stberiil 
essence  pours  through  the  eyes  into  the  heart.  This  is  the  centre  of  every  true  eDfejuest 
that  exists  within  us  or  without  us.  There  we  make  them  our  own  ;  it  is  a  present  to  at  fiat 
heaven.  What  are  the  gaudiest  flowers  to  this  axnre  sea  of  brilliant  parity?  HetlutvaM 
his  anchor  there  is  moored  in  the  safest  of  harbours. 

Rin, — Your  reflections  are  both  grand  and  beautiful,  and  I  ought  to  reproach  mjsdf  ftr 
having  interrupted  you  in  such  elevated  thoughts.  But  pardon  the  impatience  I  feit  ts  9fMk 
with  you. 

Oapt. — Your  confusion  is  greater  than  your  impatience ;  confess  only  that  yoo  ftar  ae. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear ;  I  am  no  inquisitor,  no  custom-house  inspector,  nor  crimtealjadg^ 
yet  those  are  the  people  you  have  to  fear. 

Jiin, — Have  you  not  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person? 

Capt. — No. 

JRin Then  tell  me  my  name. 

Capt, — It  costs  money. 

JRwi.— Where? 

Capt. — To  every  police.     It  might  be  sold  like  a  jewel,  were  a  man  in  want 

i?m.— Captain,  language  there  is  which  becomes  an  insult  when  meant  serioutly. 

Capt, — I  know  it. 

Min, — In  one  word  then — who  am  I  ? 

Capt. — In  one  word-7-you  are — Rinaldini. 

Jlin. — Who  told  you  so  ? 

Capt. —  I  know  it. 

J2tn.— Are  you  certain? 

Capt. — As  certain  as  of  my  own  existence. 

Hin, — Adied. 

Capt. — Where  are  you  going  ? 

Rtn. — To  the  harbour,  to  see  if  any  ship  is  ready  to  sail,  and  will  take  me  on  board. 

Capt Why  would  you  leave  Naples,  and  fly  from  the  tranquillity  that  here  surrounds  yol* 

72iR.— Because  I  fear  you. 

Capt When  a  man  like  you  fears,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  fear.    Your  fate  inicf^ 

me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  it,  which  will  make  you  perfectly  secure.     Butleli^ 
not  find  you  again  in  your  old  career,  or  your  friend  will  be  changed  to  an  enemy. 

The  sound  of  trumpets  now  announced  the  approach  of  the  troops  who  were  on  gaardat 
the  castle  and  in  the  port,  which  broke  off"  their  conversation.  The  whole  company  of  office^ 
appeared  and  gathered  round  Rinaldo  and  the  captain,  having  met  them  in  public  ctoptfT 
before;  the  officers  saluted  them,  and  entered  into  conversation,  in  which  Rinaldo  joio^ 
frith  a  beating  heart.     They  asked  the  captain  various  questions,  and  at  leng^  an  inqoisitiT^ 
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ling  lieutenant  laid  to  him,  "  Do  you  know,  captain,  that  in  all  companies  everj  one  is 

Ezliog  his  wits  about  yon ;  yon  arc  the  chief  talk  of  the  day,**—"  Oh,"  replied  the  captain* 

will  tdl  you  a  much  more  important  piece  of  intelligence.    You  are  puzzling  yourselves  in 

D  about  mo.     Do  you  know  that  the  famous  Rinaldini  is  among  you  here  in  Naples?** 

Rinaldo  was  thunderstruck  t  the  officers  looked  at  each  other  with'  astonishment,  and  a 

leral  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  company.    The  captain  took  out  his  snuff-box,  offered 

»ry  one,  a  pinch,  and  turning  round  as  he  put  it  fai  bis  pocket,  :walked  towards  the  port; 

one.  however,  detained  him,  but  they  all  kept  their  eyes  upon  him,  and  asked  one  another, 

fho  can  this  man  be  ?'* 

Rinaldo  now  recovered  breath,  and  as  soon  as  the  captain  was  out  of  sight,  said,  **  WJiat 

you  think  of  it,  gentlemen  ?     Has  not  this  singular  man,  whom  no  one  loiaws,  d^arly' 

en  us  to  understand  who  he  is  ?*'—**  By  heaven  !"  they  all  exclaimed,  *'  he  liimself  is  Rlnal* 

iL'*««<«  That,  too,  is  my  opinion,**  replied  Rinaldini,  with  perfect  indiffertoceu 

'*  He  is  gone,**  said  one,  and  another  proposed  to  pursue  him ;  but  an  old  colonel  td* 

sssed  them  thus  :  "  We  are  no  sbirri  (police  officers).     It  is  the  business  of  the  magifftrates 

secure  the  person  of  Rinaldini ;  and  even  if  this  unknown  stranger  is  really  he,  he  must 

»w  how  far  he  can  venture  to  discover  himself  without  sacrificing  his  security ;  meanwhile 

will  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 'him.     Yet  I  must  frankly  confess  that  his  oonduot,  as  far  as 

lave  hitherto  observed,  appears  to  me  not  altogether  to  agree  with  that  of  a  man  in  his 

feet  senses  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  an  effect  of  his  madness  to  imagine  himself  to  be  that  jdreaded 

iber;  are  there  not  similar  instances  of  disturbed  imagination?    We  must  also  be  cautious, 

i  1  recommend  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  keep  ailenoe  on  this  affiiir.    Wt  will  first  observe  this 

anger  more  narrowly,  and  then  determine  how  we  will  act  towards  him.*' 

This  speech  met  with  general  approbation,  and  the  company  adjourned  to  a  coffee*hoiise, 

takes  ices.     Rinaldo  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  uneasiness,  and  knew  not  what  to  do^  nor 

lid  he  form  any  opinion  as  to  this  man,  who  seemed  so  ready  to  sacrifice  him,  wlioseicon* 

et  was  so  unaccountable,  and  whose  warning  still,  echoed  in  his  ears.  • 

He  sought  for  him,  however,  everywhere  in  vain,  for  he  had  totally  vanished  from  Naples. 

s  discovery  was  now  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  and  came  to  be  more  particularly 

'estigated.     The  officers  gave  a  deposition  of  what  they  had  seen  and'  heard,  and  the  police 

It  out  runners  in  search  of  him.     Yet  all  these  exertions  were  in  vain.     The  report  was 

nr  COD  verted  into  a  certainty  that  this  singular  man  was  Rinaldini ;  everyone  told  anecdotes 

him,  or  rejoiced  that  be  had  seen  him ;  while  the  true  Rinaldini  escaped  all  suspicion. 

eh  is,  Indeed,  the  common  course  of  human  affairs.  We  talk  of  that  as  at  a  distance  whksh 

slose  to  us,  run  after  phantoms,  and  neglect  what  really  exists « 

At  length  the  public  attention  was  directed  to  other  objects,  which  put  an  end  to  the 

lorts  of  the  appearance  of  Rinaldini,  who  was  now  thought  of  no  more. 

Odc  evening,  about  a  month  after  this  incident,  as  Rinaldo  was  sitting  in  bis  chamber, 

ying  on  his  guitar,  and  composing  a  new  song,  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  girl  en- 

ed,  saying,  **  Do  1  find  Count  Mandochini  here  ?** 

Rin. — I  am  he. 

GirL—l  have  a  letter  to  deliver  you  ;  it  comes  from  tha  hands  of  a  beautiful  woman. ' 

Hin. — Most  surely  ;  for  I  receive  it  from  yours. 

It  was  as  follows  :•—  ,, 

**  As  little  as  you  seem  to  have  observed  one  in  whom  you  have  excited  a  lively  in- 
3st,  so  much  has  she  observed  you.  If  you  are  not  indifferent  to  seeing  her,  inform  the 
rer  of  these  lines  where  you  can  meet  her.*' 

Rin. — Do  you  know  the  lady  ? 
Gir/.— I  am  in  her  service. 
Uin, — Who  is  she? 
Qirl. — A  lady  of  quality. 

IUh Are  you  serious  ?  .       ■  .     ^ 

GiW.—- Most  certainly ;  her  name  cannot  interest  you  until  the  interests  you  herself    Sii9 
then  tell  it  you,  and  it  will  sound  more  pleasing  in  your  ear  than  if  I  were  to  name  &er«^^ 
Kin..-. And, yet  you  have  a  very  pleasing  voice. 
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CTirl.— My  psrente hare  brtvght  me  np'talM  a dager, 

JXiR.— Aba!  bat  your  mistraM;  aia  lio  oafi  herm^gtnmorwim} 

Girl. — As  you  pleaie.    I  am  nat  to  tell  you  wbather  ilw  k  married  mr  luaaRled. 

JZui.— She  fs  pretty,  yoa  my  ? 

GirL'^lt  depeads  on  yoor  taste  whether  you  tWnk  her  pretty  or  net 

JRlfi.— .She  is  a  wemaa  of  qaaMty ? 

Glri^^tf  you  married  her,  ymi  would  Bat  degrade  ysmrselC 

IKk— Is  she  rksh? 

Girl — You  are  doubtless  rich  yourself,  since  you  make  that  inqoiry.  Bat  why  all  flMe 
awwuonies  ?    IVSl  yen  see  her  or  mit  ? 

Hm.— >Where  can  I  tee  her? 

G^.— To- morrow  mendog:  at  mass,  at  San  Lorenzo.  Sba  will  be  dmsstd  iaagwai 
gown  and  black  veil,  wfth  a  gold  clhaia  roond  her  waist,  and  a  nosegay  of  «rmq^  flewew  it 
iMr  bosom.    WUIyottoome? 

Ml^I  wilL 

The  girl  now  departed ;  bat  Rhialdo  was  not  long  left  to  liis  reieotioBs  betee  the  d«r 
-again  opened*  and  a  nmn,  wrapt  ap  in  a  rod  aloak,  entered.  **  Riaakio,**  aaid  he,  '^  the  im- 
aage  you  have  received  is  of  no  a^.  You  must  act  go  tcMBorrow  to  San  Larcno^  laMet 
the  lady  who  is  so  desirous  of  seefaig  you.*^*— **  Let  me  kaow,"  said  Rioaldo,  ^wiw  yon  m^  'd 
jevi  mean  I  should  follow  your  advice.*' 

Upon  this  the  stranger  took  off  a  made,  and  opening  his  doak,  Rtnaklo  wcagnjssi.lte 
Corsiean  captain.     He  started  back  with  anrpHiw,  aad  ans  abont  to  wpeikf  admn  ttMr.eiflriB 
thus  addressed  him,  **  Msy  you  not  salbly  foHaw  tlw  advice  of  a  man  who  has  ear riftaBJ  M» 
aelf  Ayr  yoo,  and  procured  yon  the  seevifty  and  Mpose  .you  eiafoj  at  Naples?^    Haidqfllni ' 
spoken  he  left  (he  room.  • 

Rinaldo  lay  awake  half  the  night,  and  arose  earMcr  than  usual,  bat  did  not  keep  hiaaniiiiit- 

ment  at  San  Lorenzo.    At  the  approach  of  evening  the  girl  latiimad,  and  said,  **  Ysartase 

iMPaken  your  word ;  why  did  ytm  not  oome  ?** 
Htfi.— I  am  mistrustful. 

6&i.-p.  Your  mistrust  is  very  ill  placed. 

JiM.— I  will  not  oome  till  I  know  the  name  of  the  lady  I  am  to  meat. 

GirL'^Do  not  give  yourself  cause  to  regret  that  which  others  would  ao  eagerly  past  fv» 
Yen  have  only  to  see  her.  If  she  pleaees  you,  she  will  herself  tell  you  her  name.  Ta«Mnvff 
aim  will  again  be  at  mass.     Good  night. 

Soon  after  the  girl  was  gone,  the  captain  again  appeared.  "You  moat  aotgati»£l^ 
Xorenao,**  said  he. 

Rin — My  worthy  friend,  I  am  not  a  <^ild  to  follow  you  blindMd.  If  yoa  woald  lalMi^ 
my  ooodnot  you  must  assign  reasons. 

Qq}t, — For  that  I  cannot  blame  yon ;  but  you  must  rely  upon  my  word,  and  not  formaAi 
a  stranger  an  acquaintance  which  will  be  of  no  avail. 

Rin, — As  yet  you  are  yourself  unknown  tome. 

C&fi, — But  you  shall  know  me. 

Jein.— Where?  | 

Cap/.— At  PorticL     But  to  San  Lorenzo  you  must  not  go. 

Thus  saying,  the  captain  departed.  Rinaldo  remained  in  profound  reflection.  Wbes 
.morning  camei,  he  was  still  unresolved.  At  length,  though  sometimes  mclined  to  k<eeplw 
appointment,  he  determined  to  break  it 

In  the  evening  the  beautiful  messenger  again  returned,  and  silently  curtseying,  dellMl^ 
him  a  letter  to  the  following  efifect : 

**  For  the  last  time  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,  which  you  cannot  refuse  .me,  if  yon  m  s 
cavalier,  and  possess  the  least  principle  of  politeness.  AuBaUA.** 

When  Rinaldo  observed  this  signature,  he  gave  the  girl  three. soquiaa,  aod  half  beii^ 
WmseV  'etdaimed,  **  Tall  the  lady  that  I  will  come  as  surely  as  I  •eaiat  No  mnkf^ 
fury  ahall  prevent  my  keeping  this  appaintomat,  even  should  L— ** 

'*  Enough,"  cried  the  captain ;  **  none  ofiheee  oaths,  which  foikwdlXwtyer pukoAt 
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**  I  will  perform  them.** 

«  B«  trsoqnih*' 

*•  No  power  in  the  world '* 

*'  The  police  are  not  without  ruimera  I'* 

Rinaldo  was  now  liarmcd,  tnd  looked  for  thtgirt,  taiperoeiTod  the  bad  quitted  the  room. 
i.^on  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

€kipt. ^You  are  always  proud  and kitf actable ;  but  roiMqibor  tbat  ymi  so  longer  oomoMQiJU 
d  nuit  therefore  obey. 

Rin, — Who  gave  you  power  to  commaiid  me? 

Capt. — Who  obliges  me  to  Mve  yon  at  my  own  peril  ? 

Mm That  obligataosi  Im  imposed  on  you  by  yoursell 

C^jL-wUngrateial  man  1  will  you  qnanrel  witb  your  frtead  fi»r  ao  protarioas  a  powailiift 

a  woman,  and  oflcnd  him  to  embrace  a  shadow  ?  Besides,  what  can  you  exptot  frooi  Imt? 
lit  ever  so  exquisite,  'tis  but  love.  In  us,  women  but  love  tbemitlvefl ;  Wtaceithtir  lookyHlf- 
Ml,  in  which  they  admire  their  own  reflection. 

Jtktp'^YovL  are  &  woman^hnter. 

Gip<.— But  I  am  your  friend. 

JUii.«-Theii  you  would  not  keep  me  from  speaking  to  them. 

t<k|pt—* Yon  are  jsonr  own  master;  but  I  abaolutely  fbrUd  it. 

JUn, — If  you  wish  for  my  compliance,  assign  some  reason. 

€Sp<.— I  am  no  prophet ;  but  the  oonsoqueneet  wiU  juatiiy  me.  I  see  fiuibor  than  y«EU 
ly  power— 

tta.— Yonr  power  1    GIt«  me  a  proof  of  it 

-Gbpt— That  you  shall  have.    Bise^  and  fbUow  me4o  Portfai. 

Uln.— Give  me  the  proof  here. 

Capt. — Art  thou,  the  once  courageous  hero  of  the  night,  become  a  timid  boy  ?  Go,  bMak 
>ur  sabre,  and  take  a  wooden  sword.  X  seethrougfa  you.  Now  I  permit  you  to  see  this 
>man.     Learn  to  know  her,  and  theo  alio  know  me.     Adieu. 

Rinaldo  passed  a  very  uneasy  night,  and  hastened  ia  the  morning,  at  the  appoisited  hoiuv 

%ui  Lorenzo,  bat  did  not  meet  Aurelia.  At  length,  howoYer,  ha  perceived  her  mesiwfer, 
lo  giving  him  a  wink,  he  followed  her,  and  having  quitted  the  chiiroh,  she  ^aid^*'  ^y  mia» 
tta  desired  me  to  make  her  excuses.  It  was  impossible  for  her  tq  keep  her  appoiatmefttto- 
f  ;  but  she  requests  you  will  follow  me.     I  wiU  eonduot  yon  to  her."  - 

Rinaldo,  without  further  reflection,  followed  her  out  of  town  to  a  charming  spot,  where,  an 
^ant  house  stood  in  the  middio  of  a  garden.  On  entering,  she  conducted  him  through  a 
B^itiful  ball,  on  the  ground  floor,  to  a  chamber,  where  all  the  Jealousies  were  down.  Through 
b  pleasing  obscurity  she  conducted  him  to  a  smaller  apartment,  whieh  wa*  still  more 
»cure.     "  Here,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  showed  him  in,  "  you  will  6nd  the  lady." 

He  immediately  perceived  a  female  figure  on  a  sofa,  whom  he  approached,  and  throwing 
nself  on  his  knees,  seized  her  hand,  which  he  covered  with  kisses^  and  exclaimed—'*  Oh, 
irelia,  what  a  happy  moment  I" 

**  Happy,  truly  happy  !"  replied  a  soft  female  voice. 

Rin, — Happier  than  I  ever  hoped  to  be.  , 

Awr. — And  yet  you  were  so  irresolute. 

Rin.^l  knew  not  that  it  was  Aurelia. 

Aur. — How ! 

Jltfi.^She  whoso  Image  I  shall  eternaUy  bear  in  my  heart. 
Aur, — Count,  you 

Ain.— Thus  are  the  most  ambitious  of  my  hopes  unexpectedly  reaUsedi 

ilvr.— And  have  you 

Rin. — Oh,  Aurelia,  my  life  I 

il«iv_I  fear 

jMi.— What  can  she  fear  whom.  I  adoro?    . 

^ler.— That  which  I  have  reason  to  fear, 

i2^-.  And  what  is  that  ? 

ifir.— That  some  misundorstsndiBg  has  deooived  yoa. 
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/{tji._How ! 

Aur — You  speak  to  me  as  though  ire  were  old  acquaintance,  and  to  my  knowledge  ■ 

JUn, — That  voice— by  heavens ! — no,  you  are  not  Aurelia  1 

Aur, — I  am  Aurelia,  but  cannot  be  the  Aurelia  you  mean. 

jRlfi.— Yet,  my  imagination  has  indeed  deceived  me ;  you  are  not  Aarelia  Rovezzo. 
^ttr.«— Alasl  I  am  not.     Ah,  good  count,  how  much  I  with  1  were.     I  hare  seen  yon  ad 
ohtenred  you,  alas !  with  too  much  pleature,  and  now  I  fear  my  admiration  it  turned  to  i0v«. 
Now  I  am  compelled  to  with  I  had  never  beheld  you.     Oh,  leave  me  to  the  torment  yoo  biie 
canted,  and  pay  your  homage  to  your  beloved  Aurelia. 

Jftm.— And  thall  thit  obscurity  which  turroundt  ut  never  give  place  to  daylight? 

Jur. — Of  what  importance  can  it  be  to  you  to  see  the  face  of  a  woman  to  whom  yoo  m 
10  fatdHTerent  ?  Continue,  for  my  take,  to  be  a  friend  to  a  stranger,  who  now  deiiret  to  be  lo 
for  ever.     Your  AureHa— 

Jlin.— 'Ah !  I  thall  never  tee  hor  more ! 

-4iM-.— No  ? 

Rm. — How  could  my  imagination  to  widely  deceive  me  ?  My  Aurelia  laaguitbti  k  t 
convent,  and  I  have  no  claim  upon  her  affectiont. 

Aur. — I  compastionate  you,  bat  let  ut  put  an  end  to  thit  Interview.  We  have  both  »• 
joyed  a  pleating  dream ;  at  the  moment  of  our  teparation  we  thall  awake ;  the  renenbniMe, 
however,  will  be  left  ut. 

Aih.— If  the  dream  it  patt,  let  ut  change  it  to  reality ;  permit  me  to  behold  the  face  froo 
which  tuch  charming  wordt  proceed — the  tound  of  your  harmonious  voice 

Jur. — If  it  bo  really  to,  it  may  compensate  your  ttay ;  none  bat  a  lover  thall  tee  my  ftce. 
Spare  me  the  shame  which  the  step  I  have  taken  cautet ;  and  now,  enough  of  our  adventortf 
Adieu,  count. 

/?tn.~.You  are  very  cruel 

Aur. — Of  that  you  at  leatt  have  no  right  to  complain. 

Bin. — Permit  me  for  once  to  behold  your  beauteout  eyet. 

^tir.—- You  have  no  claim  to  tee  them. 

ittn.— Oh,  charming  ttranger,  the  celettial  harmony  of  your  voice  rooti  me  to  tbegrMiA^ 
Do  at  you  pleate,  but  I  cannot  quit  thit  tpot. 

Aw. — Be  not  inditcreet. 

Hiru — I  cannot  go ;  I  know  not  what  thut  overpowert  me. 

^Kr.— Curiosity. 

Bin, — No,  no. 

Aur, — Caprice. 

2?tn.— No,  Hit  more  powerful  than  either ;  I  cannot  but  pay  my  homage  to  thit  beautioitf 
stranger. 

^tfr.-.With  a  dinded  heart. 

Rin, — I  love  Aurelia  Rovezzo  at  my  titter,  but  thall  never  potsett  her. 

^ur.— And  do  you,  therefore,  reckon  on  pottetting  me  ? 

JlitL — Now  I  am  able  to  go. 

Aur. — Then  go. 

iZtn.—- You  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  me. 

Aur. — That  I  will  not  tay ;  but  how  will  your  continuing  here  benefit  either  of  ut? 

Jlin, — What  harm  can  arite  from  my  paying  you  my  homage? 

Jur. — Oh,  count !  I  am  not  to  vain  at  you  perhapt  imagine.  Thit  imprudent  ttep-J^^ 
I  have  already  confessed  to  you  my  motives. 

Rln. — Are  you  then  entirely  free  ? 

Jur.-^A9  yet  I  am. 

/7in.— So  am  I. 

Here  a  pause  ensued ;  after  which,  Rinaldo  kissed  the  hand  of  his  fair  incogpftita,  and  geidf 
pressing  it,  icit  hers  still  more  gently  pressing  his.  Aurelia  sighed,  and  her  aigh  waa  reptate^ 
by  Rinaldo. 

iim.— How  happy  might  we  be,  both  equally  free  and  unrestrained  t 

^ur.^.Count,  I  beg  of  you  to  leave  me.     You  have  brought  me  into  a  titOAtioa  lo  wUflb  I 
ca^hi  not  to  be. 
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At  length,  however,  the  door  opened.  The  lovers  started,  and  lookinur  uPi  beheld  the  Corsican 
iptam. 

•*I  can  have  no  donbt,"  said  he,  "of  what  has  passed,  and  I  wish  it  may  only  give  two 
snons  cause  of  repentance." 

The  lady  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  when  the  captain,  taming  towards  her,  quietly 
)ok  them  away,  and  said,  **  You  have  torn  yourself  from  me,  and  given  yourself  up  to  this 
itn ;  may  he  feel  all  the  good  and  evil  of  being  beloved  by  you.  I  renounce  you,  and  demand 
otbing  back  but  the  ring  I  gave  you  as  the  pledge  of  my  fidelity. " 

Upon  this  she  silently  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and  returned  it.  As  the  captain  re- 
eived  it,  he  added,  '*  This  house  and  garden  you  will  this  day  leave ;"  then  quitting  the 
partment,  he  shut  the  door. 

**  How  shall  I  understand  all  this?*  said  Rinaldo,  with  embarrassment. 

"  I  will  explain  it  all,"  said  she,  *'  when  we  meet  again." 

**  When  and  where  will  that  be  ?**—'«  My  maid  will  come  for  you  as  soon  as  I  can  see  you.** 

Hinaldo  now  arose  to  depart,  when  Aurelia  fell  upon  his  neck,  kissed  him  with  ardour,  and 
king  her  ring  from  her  finger,  which  she  put  on  his-.-**!  call  this  ring,"  said  she,  *"  as  1  now 
ay  you,  mine." 

JtiR. — Oh  !  you  know  not,  nor  can  you  imagine,  how  dear  this  happy  moment  may  perhapa 

st  me. 

^ur.— It  has  no  price.     I  have  given  it  you.     The  Corsican  will  not  fight  you. 

Bin, — That  is  not  what  I  fear. 

Aur. — What,  then,  can  you  fear  ? 

Bin, — He  is  master  of  my  most  important  secret. 

Aur Fear  nothing— he  is  no  traitor.     I  have  been  false  to  him,  and  yet  fear  nothing  from 

m.  Had  he  acted  to  mo  as  I  have  to  him,  I  would  infallibly  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  his 
^art :  I  love  without  bounds,  but  if  I  am  betrayed,  blood  must  flow  as  sure  as  I  exist. 

Rin. — You  are  a  most  dangerous  person. 

jur, — Not  to  you,  if  you  love  me ;  to  him  who  is  the  object  of  my  choice,  I  shall  ever  be 
ithful.  The  captain  I  never  chose  or  loved ;  fortune  alone  united  me  to  him,  and  I  have  at 
vigth  found  an  opportunity  of  breaking  my  chains.  But  you  I  love,  and  give  myself  up  ta 
y^  entirely.     Oh !  love  me  as  I  love  you,  so  shall  we  both  be  supremely  happy. 

Rinaldo  at  length  departed,  and  returned  home  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  now  feared  a  visit 
om  the  captain,  but  received  none.  Three  days  passed,  yet  he  neither  saw  the  captain,  nor 
^ard  firom  his  beloved  inamorata. 
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^M  the  fourth  day,  as  Rinaldini  walked  with  pensive  steps  .beside  the  harbour,  some  cannon 
Unounced  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  whose  boat  presently  put  off,  and  landed  passengers.  Rinaldo 
'alkcd  towards  the  strangers,  and  the  sailors  and  porters  who  accompanied  them,  when  he 
ras  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and  on  turning  round,  Rosalia,  in  man's  clothes,  threw  her- 
elf  into  his  arms. 

Surprise  and  terror  made  Rinaldo  silent ;  but  Rosalia  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed — 
God  be  thanked  !  I  have  at  last  .found  you. " 

To  avoid  observation,  Rinaldo  returned  home,  whither  the  two  boxes  Rosalia  had  brought 
ere  carried  also, 

Rinaldo  sent  his  servant  out,  shut  the  door,  and  when  Rosalia  had  recovered  herself,  she 
slated  to  him  the  following  incidents :— "  On  that  dreadful  day  when  we  were  surrounded  on 
1  sides,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape.  I  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  came  at  length  to 
yezzo,  where  a  worthy  old  woman  received  me.  Grief  and  fear  now  affected  me  so  deeply, 
I'at  I  was  taken  ill,  and  miscarried.  The  strength  of  my  constitution,  however,  overcame  my 
ness ;  and  as  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  went  to  Leghorn,  where  I  took  ship  for  Naples,  where  I 
id  a  strong  hope  I  should  find  you.     Thanks  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  I  h^ve  succeeded^'  In  these 
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boMfl  I  hsvfr  brought  a*  laQoh  of  yoar buried  trewura  aa  I  eovU  find  ift  tlw  Apesnb*  Jnopn- 
toins,  and  I  rejoice  heartily  that  I  am  enabled  to  restore  them  to  their  owner.** 

Rinaldo  tenderlj^mbraoed  her,  thanked  her  for  her  fidelity,  and  intt«Btiy  reiolved  U  qnit 
Naples  aa  soon  as  possible. 

**  lHawt  dear  girl,  I  am  both  rich  and  happy/'  eiclainiedhe  aloud»  **aBd  s^  shaU  you  be 
alio;'' 

Fatigued  with  her  tnoyag^e,  Rosalia  bad  Iain  down  to  repose,  when  the  btautiful  g«l  (torn 
Rinaldo*8  fair  inamorata  entered  with  the  fbllowing  letter  : 

<*  She  who  siiicereiy  lores  you*^she  whom  you  most  no  longer  call  AjireUa,  but  your  own 
tender  Olympia,  wtohes  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  seeing  yo«  at  her  house ;  the  giri  will  Ma- 
duct  you  to  her.*' 

Rinaldo  reflected  a  moment,  and  at  length  resolved  to  accompany  the  g!rl,  in  order  to  < 
giving  his  tender  signora,  whose  rcvengefol  spirit  he  well  knc;w,  the  smallest  suspicion. 

**  As  lam  about  to  quit  Naples  so  soon,**  said  he  to  himself,  "  I  may  at  least  see  her 
mora,  as  it  will  probably  be  the  last  time.** 

Thus  he  aocomyanied  the  messenger  of  love  to  a  beautiful  house  aearoely  a  hundred 
from  his  own  residence :  she  received  him  in  the  most  ardent  manner,  but  Rinaldo 
confiderabkr  degree  of  coldness. 

Olympia.'— h  it  thus  you  return  my  passion  ? 

Rin.—lt  is  four  days  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  beauteous  Olyrapia. 

Oli/m. — To  me  they  have  seemed  an  eternity. 

Rin. — Indeed ! 

Olym Oh,  speak  not  thus ;  I  might  never  Iwve  seen  you  more. 

An. — And  why  not  ? 

Ofym, — You  shall  hear ;  from  this  time  there  is  not  on  hour  of  my  life  but  I  devote  to  y* 
Ungrateful  man,  if  you  did  but  know  what  I  have  done ! 

Rin, — May  I  know  it  ? 

Oi^— What  do  you  imagine  ? 

Rin, — Nothing,  and  therefore  I  would  know  what  it  is  you  have  done  which  joik 
so  high  ;  my  Olympia  will  also  pardon  me  if  I 

Oit/m, — Not  a  word  more— this  coldness  is  misplaced,  where  love  aad  happiness 
I  can  bear  a  man*8  Hi-humour  if  I  love  him  as  I  love  yon ;  but  this  coldness  I  caxmoi  bear  ^    ^ 
know  what  claims  I  have  on  you,  and  I  must  confess  the  manner  in  which  you  bow  spealc    ^ 
me  offends  me.     Now  defend  yourself. 

JRtn.— I  wait  first  for  Olympia's  defence. 

Ob/m, — Indeed ! 

Rin. — Mine  shall  immediately  follow  hers. 

Ofym. — How  artful ! 

Rin, — Four  whole  days 

Oiym — Speak  not  of  days,  when  love  is  our  only  concern,  nor  tax  my  feelings  by  the  sirikiog 
of  the  clock ;  that  which  endures  for  ever  cannot  be  counted  by  measures  of  time— I  inslit  ^^ 
hearing  your  defence. 

2?m.— And  I  on  yours,  for  my  right  and  the  offence  I  have  received  are  of  longer  date. 

Olipn. — Are  you  reaHy  ofl^nded  ? 

Rin. — If  I  were  not,  I  must  be  indifferent  to  you. 

Olipn. — Will  you  not  permit  me  to  conceal  my  secret? 

Rin. — No.  , 

Olym, — Have  you  no  secrets  from  me? 

Rin, — That  question  shall  be  answered  at  a  future  time. 

Ofym.— Just  so  shall  your  question  be  resolved. 

Rin, — This  concealment  increases  my  suspicion.  I  ^ 

Ofym. — What  suspicions  can  you  harbour?  |  ^ 

Rin. — Those  whidi  a  lover  harbours  from  whose  sight  his  beloved  has  hid  henelf  for 
moments;  I  talk  not  of  four  whole  days. 

Ofym.— *Ti8  connected  with  another  history,  and  miult  be  coQcaaled* 

Jtifff.  -~Now>  then,  I  am  satisfied. 
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0%iiL^Ofa,wlqr  that  Utter  Uogh?    Mm\  I  unaenlatid  fou  too  waU. 

JShl«-I  am  glad  of  it 
Oiym.'^Do  melt  provafca  me  to«Ktreraei. 
JUa.'— What  womtA  jam  ilo  ? 
C%si.— iWr  3nett  I  hara-^ 

.Riii«— > Was  all  yon  luora  done  -of  yowt  own  free  wiQ  ar  sot? 

Oi^ — Alas !  it  wag.     But  you  kBOw  what  I  have  ■acariflccd  ta  tluf  pastioii* 

Bin, — If  it  can  be  compensated  by  gold 

Ofym. — Ab^  WMtch  that  I  am !    1  love  yoa,  and  you.  wank)  pay  m  witli  foM  1    Talbe  irom 
wmtm  aQ  I  have ;  make  aa  as  poor  asa  beggars  I  will  follow  ycm  Imsefaat;  and  ware  ymi  yaoc-' 
self  to  become  poor,  I  would  steal  for  you.     Yes,  for  yua  I  woald  be  aanried  ialbe  saaflUdf 

kd  TCjoke  that  I,  and  net  yaiv  were  to  be  the  Tiethn.    If  yea  eaataik  tfaiit>  yan  miitmiarore 
paaaioii  by  yam:  awn  aordid  standard. 
As  she  said  this,  she  threw  herself  with  vehement  emotion  upon  a  sofa,  and  P<«fbi*> 
filcnfly  paeed  to  and  fra  acraas  the  ehaflBi>er. 

0Iympia*8  maid  now  came  in,  and  having  set  out  a  table  with  a  cold  collation,  and  lame 
Bp«rit  Old  wine,  left  the  reoni. 

After  a  long  panse  Olympia  aaked — ^  WHl  year  lordship  please  to  eai?^«^  ynth  idl  oiy 
beitrt,"  replied  Rinaldo.  Upon  this,  withmt  speaking  aaolber  word,  ehairs  war*  plaeed,  cod 
Bi«y  sat  down  and  ate.  Ol3«npfa  then  filled  a  glassy  and  taklag  k  in  her  haad,  said,  m  a 
^^tiAar  tone,  **  To  our  reeoncfliation  1"     . 

Hin, — If  OlympCa  will  coafces  herself  in  the  wvong,  and  that  she  baa  unjustly  offbndedme 
^  v»liat  she  last  said  ? 

Wym, — I  will  do  everything  you  wish  ;  I  love  yon  80  very  dearly.  Be  it  so.  Now,  aota 
^^^r^  ftiither  on  that  subject 

J%iM....But  the  foar  days  must  Ih'st  be  explained. 

CHym. — I  could  not  tiR  to-day  reoebe  yoo  decently.  On  the  very  day  whan  I  parted  fi^m 
^^  so  happy,  I  quitted  the' house  which  the  eaptain  bad  taken  fsr  me,  spent  my  time  in  a 
^erable  habitatioB,  and  was  not  settled  in  thb  apartment  till  to^y. 

Ziin. — The  place  where  thou  wast  present  would  have  been  (ha  temple  of  leatt,  adiy  was 
>iot  admitted  there  ? 

C)lym. — I  was  ashamed  to  receive  you  in  an  apartment,  and  part  oftba  town   ■ 

^in.— Where  you  were  yourself?    if  you  went  in  want  of  anythb^irby  did  yon  net 

€)lym, — Of  that,  not  a  word. 

Jiin — Did  you  five  at  the  expense  of  the  cag»tain  or  not  ? 

Oli/m. — 'In  some  measure. 

Jiin. — You  are  not  a  Neapolitan? 

Olym, — I  am  a  Genoese  of  noble  birth. 

Min. — And  yet  Kve  here  ? 

Olym. — Had  you  heard  my  history,  you  would  know  the  oauMi 

JK». — I  will  hear  t  now 

-CHym. — As  soon  as  yoo  have  rendered  yonrself  woilhy  af  my  confideaoa. 

\^in What  do  you  knew  af  the  obtain  ?  ^ 

&tym. — ^That  he  ie  a  sfngidar,  mysterious  man,  ftillof  saeretti,  and  piiriing  biauaif  on  bis 
»^^at  wisdom. 

ietn.— And  have  you  no  proofs  that  he  neHlly  posieiBeB  it? 

Ofyw.— Borne. 

Rin, — What  are  they  ? 

.Olym. — I  am  afraid  to  discover  them  to  yoa. 

ftinaSdo  was  about  (a  repHy,  when  a  Man,  who  wan  mofled  ap^  camn  nitiMtit  cntomony 
'tsto  the  room,  walked  up  to  bim,  and  detfrorad  iiini  a  latter.  Olyupia  bafaaki  tiua  aflant  pir- 
^^nge  with  an  eye  of  sospioioo,  wMiehe  teak  from  tbelnUe  nghnsof  wine,  n^iidi  bedcank, 
^t^  then  silently  quitted  the  room. 

Rinaldini  opened  the  letter,  wiiieh  contained  these  wonis^-.**  SinaUibi  la  Jn  danger ;"  then 
^Ore  the  paper  in  small  pieces,  and  sprang  up  from  table. 

**  In  God*s  name,  count,**  said  Olympia,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  **  tNtel  ja  tte  jnattar?* 
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Rinaldo  took  his  sword,  kissed  her  band,  and  said,  **  To-morrow,  my  dear  Olympia*  you 
will  see  me  again,"  and  then  hurried  to  the  door.  Upon  which  Olympia  sprang  up,  embraced 
him,  and  begged  him  to  stay ;  but  he  kissed  her  with  ardour,  and  said,  in  a  tender  voice— ^'  Be 
calm  ;  we  shall  meet  again  to-morrow."  He  then  tore  himself  away,  quitted  the  room,  ran 
down  stairs,  and  hastened  home,  where  he  had  scarcely  arrived,  before  the  same  person  who 
had  just  delivered  him  the  letter,  entered.  They  looked  at  each  other  a  considerable  time 
without  speaking,  till  at  leng^  Rinaldo  broke  silence,  and  said—**  Captain,  I  understand  your 
hint." 

**  What  the  devil  1"  said  the  other,  "I  never  have  been  captain  yet;  but  we  have  known 
«ach  other  when  yon  were  captain/'  Thus  saying,  he  took  off  a  mask,  and  discovered  him- 
self to  be  his  old  companion  Ludovico. 

Rinaldo  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  "  Whence  came  you,  my  brave  youth  ?'*—>'*  That  I  will 
tell  you,'*  replied  the  other ;  "  but  first  give  me  something  to  drinki^  for  I  am  extremely 
thirsty." 

Rinaldo  now  brought  out  some  bottles  of  wine,  and  Ludovico  related  the  following  inci- 
dents : — 

**  The  last  time  we  were  attacked,  when  you  were  not  with  us,  the  artillery  played  upon 
■us  more  heavily  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  was  the  consequence.  I 
came  by  circuitous  paths  from  one  town  to  another,  as  secretly  as  possible,  till  I  arrived  here, 
when  I  found  a  relation,  whom  justice  has  in  like  manner  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  who 
has  introduced  me  to  a  set  of  fellows  that  would  steal  the  devil's  nose  from  his  face  if  lie  bad 
one.  They  are  mutually  bound  to  each  other,  and  I  was  received  into  the  gang.  Thus  I 
earn  my  living  by  various  ways  and  means.  I  saw  you  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  beheld  yon  with 
'.great  surprise,  but  was  perfectly  sure  you  were  the  same  person  as  had  been  our  brave  cap- 
tain. *  Thunder  and  lightning,*  thought  I,  '  how  ccmes  he  here  ? '  I  would  have  asked  yoa 
yourself,  but  it  was  open  daylight,  and  wc  are  not  fond  of  showing  ourselves  by  day,  ior  the 
«birri  have  hawk's  eyes.  You  were  gone  immediately ;  but  I  knew  not  where  you  lived,  and 
since  then  I  never  could  meet  with  you.  I  began  to  think  you  were  over  the  hills  and  &r 
away,  when  I  unexpectedly  met  you  one  night,  with  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance." 

iZiii.— How  ?     Do  you  know  the  gJrl  ? 

Lud. — Know  her  ?  yes,  by  heavens. 

Rin, — Who  is  she  ? 

LwL — Oh,  you  must  know  that  well  enough,  since  you  were  in  her  company. 

Rin. — I  know  her  but  slightly. 

Zttd. — She  is  now  in  the  service  of  the  lady  at  whose  house  I  found  you. 

Rin. — I  know  that ;  and  if  you  know  nothing  more,  you  are  no  wiser  than  myself! 

Zud. — Enough.     But  I  know  she  is  very  good-natured. 

72t»..That  I  know  not. 

Lud. — Then  I  know  more  of  her  than  you.     She  is  exactly  like  her  mistress. 

Rin, — How  ?     Signora  Olympia  was — — 

Jjud. — Oh,  heavens,  you  are  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  her  friends,  but  now  ft  li 
dangerous.  Seeing  this,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you,  and  wrote  the  letter  wbidi  I 
brought  you  myself.  I  am  glad  you  attended  to  it,  for  let  me  be  shivered  to  atoms  If  Frinee 
della  Torre  will  put  up  with  a  joke  or  an  insult.  He  has  given  many  a  man  his  quietus  when 
be  least  expected  it. 

Rin. — But  how  comes  the  prince  in  question  ? 

LwL — In  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  lady  ym  were 
visiting,  and  is  most  cursedly  jealous. 

J2tn.— Ludovico,  I  can  scarcely  believe  this. 

Zmd, — Never  again  call  me  comrade  if  I  tell  you  a  lie.  I  must  know  something  of  Uio,  ai 
I  hare  received  his  pay  for  a  whole  month,  and  might  perhaps  have  had  bis  orders,  to  gifB 
yon  your  dose.  That,  however,  I  wonid  never  have  done ;  devil  take  me  if  I  woold  bad  I 
been  reduced  to  beggary,  or  even  burnt  upon  the  rack. 

Rin.'^Tbe  lady,  however,  cannot  long  have  been  acquainted  with  the  prince  ? 

Lmd, — ^Tbese  four  days. 

.Ak— nat  if  jMMriUe. 
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iMd. — ^*Ti8  a  fact.     That  ii  not  her  own  apartment  where  you  law  her  to-day.    But  per- 
tifl^M  you  keep  her. 

Hill. — By  no  means.     I  have  only  known  her  these  five  days. 

Zuc/.— Then  you  do  not  know  her  yet,  nor  do  I  think  you  would  in  five  limes  five  yean. 
>Sbe  is  a  cursed  artful  woman.     She  has  served  a  certain  captain  too  a  pretty  trick. 
i2iii.— .Do  you  know  this  captain  ? 
I.i«/.— Yea. 
Am.— And  who  is  he  ? 
ZiidL— That  is  known  only  to  the  devil. 
Kin. — Then  you  do  not  koow  him. 
Lud. — Oh«  yes ;  I  know  a  good  deal  of  him. 
i2in.— As  for  example  ? 

/W.— He  is  privately  the  good  friend  of  every  fellow  like  me  in  Naples.     They  all  hang 
^pon  him  like  links  of  a  chain.     He  is  now  in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  with  a 
Srreat  apparatus.     I  know  not  what  scheme  he  is  upon. 
Rin,  —  What  apparatus  ? 
Xim/. — He  calls  up  spirits. 

1?«».--Reai  spirits?  • 

Lud. — That  in  host  known  to  him  and  the  devil.     I  have  not  been  there. 
Hin, — Ludovico,  we  are  still  good  friends  ? 
JLud,  —Thunder  and  lightning  1  do  you  doubt  me  ? 
^in, — Then,  in  cor^^dence,  I  am  not  without  my  company. 
J'^ud. — That  may  be ;  but  the  roguea  are  certainly  not  here. 

Jttn In  Calabria. 

^ud, — That  may  be.     There  is  something  to  do  there. 

Jiin A  fine  country  for  us  1    Cinthio  commands  in  my  absence. 

-Xu6f.— <Thundcr  and  lightning !  I  must  go  there. 
JR'tn. — I  will  give  you  money. 

Jjvd. — Bravo  !  and  I  will  take  half-a.dozen  good  fellows  with  me,  who  will  never  give  in. 

ite  me  !   this  is  a  bad  life  we  lead  here.    Little  money  and  little  to  eat ;  and  then  a  noise 

parade  about  every  trifle,  iis  if  it  were  of  the  greatest  consequence ;  the  sbirri  always  at 

heels,  and  the  gallows  before  our  eyes.     'Tis  a  wretched  life  1    Here  is  my  hand.     I  wUl 

to  Calabria. 

Am  ~ Very  good  !  I  will  give  yoa  money  for  your  travelling  expenses. 
Lud, — But  tell  me  what  you  do  here? 
Jtin. — I  am  recruiting. 

Lud, Leave  that  business  to  me.     I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  people  here 

^^^t  will  answer  our  purpose. 

Am.— Well,  get  every  one  you  can.     Cinthio  is  waiting  for  recruits. 

Lud. — He  shall  have  them. 

Rin. — And  now  a  word  in  confidence.     Should  not  the  captain—— 

Lud.'-'We  shall  know  of  it. 

Rin. — I  do  not  mean  that. 

ZMti.— What  then  1 

Rin I  am  thinking  whether  he  may  not  perhaps,  by  fair  words,  be  removed  to  Calabria. 

ZuJ. —That  can  hardly  be.     He  lives  here  among  connections  of  too  high  rank. 

Rin But  think  of  it. 

Rosalia  now  awoke ;  whioh  Rinaldo  perceiving,  opened  the  door  of  the  cabinet  where  she 
'Vras,  nnd  colled  her  out. 

Ludovico  was  astonished  at  beholding  her ;  but  told  her  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  her  again 
in  good  health,  and  whispered  in  Rinaldo's  ear,  **  Signora  Olympia  It  prettier.** 

Rinaldo  smiled,  gave  him  some  money,  and  put  an  end  to  the  visit.  .  Ludovico,  however, 
•asked  Rosalia  several  questions  relative  to  her  escape ;  and  having  emptied  his  glass,  and  pro- 
mlscd  to  come  again  soon,  went  away  half  drunk. 

The  next  morning,  as  Rosalia  was  assisting  her  beloved  Rinaldo  tQ  ^ss,  she  said  in  a  soft 
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v9Hce,  **  My  dear  Rinaldo,  if  you  really  love  vw^if  yoa  love  me  bnt  half  as  mnoh  as  I  love 
yon,  oh  !  grant  my  ardent  request.  Associate  no  longer  with  people  of  Ludovioo**  stamps  and 
let  us  quit  Naples  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  go  to  some  other  country,  where  we  ihall  no 
longer  fall  in  with  old  acqnaintaiiee  of  this  kind ;  and  if  you  abandon  me,  leave  me  not  in  a 
country  where,  perhaps,  I  may  come  to  some  disgraceful  end.  Ah  1  all  I  have  ever  doatis 
to  love  you ;  that  is  my  only  crime,  if  crime  it  be  ;  oh !  let  me  bury  it  in  an  honoonbie 
grave." 

Tears  now  burst  from  her  eyes,  and  Rinaldo,  who  was  much  affected,  embraced  bar,  wying^ 
"  I  know  how  to  value  your  sincere  and  honest  heart,  and  I  feel  all  that  yoar  love  ibr  me  deserves. 
What  you  desire  I  have  already  resolved  to  perform  ;  and  before  three  dajrg  are  past,  willful, 
provided  I  can  find  a  ship  ready  to  take  her  departure  for  -Spain.  But  sbocdd  no  inch 
opportunity  ofTer,  we  will  go  in  the  meanwhile  to  Sicily;  Naples  we  will  leave  as  soon  oipoi- 
jfble ;  'tis  more  important  to  me  to  go  than  yoa  iougine.  Ladovtco's  associates  art  no 
longer  mine ;  and  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  same  place  with  him,  I  am  in  his  power,  and  mit 
flatter  him  more  than  I  like.     Be  not  uneasy,  but  continue  to  love  me. 

Having  said  this,  he  took  his  sword,  and  went  out  to  the  apartments  of  Olympia. 

Rinaldo  found  Olympiads  apartments  shut  up,  which  reminding  hia  of  what  Ludovieo  had 
told  him,  he  was  desirous  to  convict  her  of  the  double  residence  spoken  of  by  him.  BotJiow 
was  this  to  be  accomplished?    On  this  he  reflected  as  he  went  to  the  promenade. 

**  Well,"  thought  he  at  length,  "  she  may  live  where  she  will  for  me.  Of  what  importaaee 
is  it?  Why  should  1  trouble  myself  with  any  of  ker  oonoems?  I  will  leave  Naples,  flor  aoir 
I  know  who  she  is." 

As  these  reflections  passed,  he  approached  the  eharch  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  he  fanofau^ 
tarily  entered ;  perhaps  through  some  faint  presentiment  or  suspicion. 

The  first  object  he  beheld  as  he  entered  was  Oljnnpia,  who,  having  said  her  prayen^ebot 
her  book,  and  then  rising,  took  the  arm  of  a  cavalier,  who  gave  her  some  holy  watery  and 
accompanied  her  out  of  church. 

Rinaldo  followed  her  at  a  distance,  and  at  length  entered  the  hoase  to  which  her  aom^ 
pankm  conducted  her.     Here  he  met  on  the  stairs  Olympia's  maid,  who  screamed  aloud. 

**  Do  yoa  also  live  here  ?  **  said  Simddo,  bitterly ;  thon  passing  her,  withoat  wattii^  kK 
answer,  opened  the  first  door  be  came  to,  and  walked  through  an  anti-chamber  into  tlm  T«B 
where  Olympia  was  sitting  on  the  sofii  with  her  cavaHer. 

On  seeing  this  unexpected  visitor,  Olympia  blushed,  while  the  cavalier  looked  sltrniititf 
at  her  and  at  the  bold  stranger  with  the  utmost  surprise.  Rinaldo  was  the  first  who  oaoie  to 
himself,  and  now  perceived  how  imprudently  he  had  acted  ;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  rnflciot  on 
steps  already  taken,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  himself,  and  making  a  silent  bow  to  both  of 
them,  gave  Olympia  a  significant  look,  fixed  his  eyes  somewhat  firmly  on  her  oompanioOr  and 
with  another  silent  bow  retired.  But  he  had  scarcely  reached  the  door  of  the 
when  he  heard  that  of  the  inner  room  open,  and  the  cavalier  call  after  him— •«*  A  few 
sir,  if  you  please." 

Rinaldo  now  turned  round,  aoad  with  perfect  tranquilKty  asked—**  To  what  eflbct  ?  "      ' 

"  What  do  you  want  here,?"—**  That  which  I  have  found." 

**  But  what  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  "— .**  A  conviction  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  Jmt* 
found." 

**  I  demand  a  clear  explanation. ** — **  Make  one  for  yourself.** 

**  Sir,  I  demand  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword."-— «•  At  the  point  of  the  awnrd  yoa  ahaD 
have  it** 

**  Prince,**  cried  Olympia,*'!  beg  of  yoa  suffer  me  to  eapiida;*'for  tills  wis  the  FMnw 
delta  Torre,  of  whom  Ludovico  had  spoken. 
.  Prkw  —Here  Is  tome  secret,  of  which  I  must  have  the  key. 
Hia.— Hie  signora  wRI  give  it  yon. 
Ojyw.— TtJs  gentleman  • 

iVMos.— VhoBbe? 
O^— Be  is  an  acquaintance  of  the  captaiB,  and  pivbably  wished-.— ^ 
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O^im. — PrtbftUf  he  had  MmetlUBg  to  commuiiieAte  to  ma^ 

The  prtooe  ■««  cait  a  very  ezpreanive  Joek  «t  ber»  upon  whieh  eh*  leeaed  eesfuted,  turned 
»a.le,  and  threw  herself  into  a  chuir. 

'*  Are  you  not  in  danger  of  fainting  ?  "  eBididK^  pnaee  la  tt  tene  ef  raiUerj ;  ab4  imitating 
,er,  threw  himself  in  like  manner  into  anotlierehalr. 

Rinaldo,  with  the  utmost  indifiereBee»  inq^red— "  May  I  fo,  or  shall  I  itay  ?  **.—.**  Do  as 
on  please,"  replied  the  prince, -witii  preeiBely  the  aame  iBdificvenoe ;  upon  which  Ri&ddo. 
»AMhiaMe)f«iia.thkdchaiff opfMaite-tothenikBBd  cootriboted  to  fema  sileol:  group. till 
>ljmpia'8  maid  came  in ;  but  she  stood  in  mute  astonishment,  and  forgot  what  she  was  about 
o  aay.     At  length  she  suddenly  turned  round,  and  hurried  ottt« 

ISm  prince  nMr  apmigrap^  pBMseil  hia  bat  down  upon  his  dne^  and  lfifit.thf  room  without 
Ea>*ing  a  word.  t 

Olym. — What  have  yott40tie3  * 

Rin, — You  know  what  you  have  done.    You  have  imposed  on  VMwoheated  nu^  decoived 
cae,  and  betrayed  me,  and  I  know,  perhaps,  more  than  you  suspect.     Signora»  reaoember  the 
when  the captainfoand  us  together;  remember  what  he  than  wid,^  bow,  liJko  him,  I 
my  ring  again. 

Olym. — The  captain  found  us  in  a  very  different  situation  firom  that  in  whioh  yon  now 
le. 

£ta.-*It  dependedbut  oa  me  to  have  fomd  you  so.     I  need  only  to  iiave  waited  alittle 
if.     I  beg  to  have  my  ring.     1  will  parebase  it  of  you. 

Ofym, — Wretch  that  you  are  1  I  want  not  your  gold,  as  long  as  otiaers  will  give  somethinc 
■^  yoorself.    Which,  is  of  more  value,  your  ring  or  your  head  ? 

Rin.— How? 

Ofym.'^hoih  are  In  my  power,  meat  noble  oount  I  shall  expeet  from  you,  withia  fbnr- 
*«ad-4wenty  hoars,  one  tbonsioid  dnoats^  for  I  must  leave  Na|^e«^  If  yea  will  net  give  it  me, 
i^olher  will  give  me  as  nmch  for  yoiu  Do  you  nnderstaod  mol  My  maid  wiU  reoeive  the 
^anay.     Here  Is  your  ring.    OiMaiDOiie*«^yott  uaderetaod  me?    Goodbye. 

Rm.— If  yoit  iaiagins*»  ■    . 

Olym. — No  excuse,  count,  or  I  will  call  you  by  another  name. 

JHa. — By  ^e  eaptaia'B,  pathaps  ? 

Olym, — I  know  who  is  now  before  me,  and  persist  in  my  demand.  If  you  do  net  choose  to 
^17  me,  another  will  pay  for  yon. 

RtA.-^You  shall  have  the  money ;  only  confess  you  have  deceived  me. 

Ofym, — Why  ^wuld  I  eoofesit  when  you  beMeve  it  already  ?  It  can  neither  tranquilHze 
fan,  nor  make  yoa  more  mieasy  than  you  sq^pew  to  be  already.  I  leave  you  to  pay  the 
money,  and  you  may  wish  me  a  happy  journey.  Thus  we  shall  be  quits ;  and  1^  you  are  wise, 
3«ii  «rill  also  leave  Naples,  -or  the  iriaoe  nmy  desibroy  us  both.  Besides,  you  have  much  to 
faar^m  the  captain ;  for  if  he  eamioi  aaae  himself  any  other  way,  he  will  seize  upon  you  as  a 
diBiBier  rssouree,  and  turn  you  into  "nosey.  On  this  speculation  oi  the  captain  alooe  rests 
pwetnt  aeeurity.  Yon  are  hia  corps  de  nurve.  But  now  I  aaticipate  him,  and  aeize  the 
tfoasure  hi  his  stead ;  for  I  know  no  other  way  of  waaiog  myself.     Whoik  may  I  send  my 


Uin. — Whenever  you  please.     I  wish  you  a  good  journey. 

Oifm.-p-Tbe  same  to  yon, moat  texrihlo  r^er of  the  Appennines:  ha,  ha, ha!  Rinaldini ! 
'Tis  very  hard,  truly,  that  such  a  terrible  fellow  as  yourshonld  be  afraid  of  a  poor  foolish  woman, 
who  is  aa  rich  in  loveas  she  ia  pear  in  podbet ;  and  who,  for  a  eouple  of  p^try  dneats»  could 
send  yott^RiL  chains  to  Tvmcmy*  But  to  what  extremes  will  not  the  want  of  money  drive  the 
best  of  men  !     Me  it  might  compel  to  betray,  and  you  to  steal. 

Sin. — I  think,  signora,  that  neither  of  ua  has  any  need  to  readleotures  on  morality. 

Ofym, — But  one  word  move  aa  to  mys^  and  the  cooduet  1  have  held.  When  I  learnt 
from  the  captain  who  you  were,  I  perceived  his  intentions ;  and  aal  loved  yoop  and  love  you 
Bliir,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  protect  my  iovor  against  him. 

Ats. — I  am  obKge^  to  you. 

Oipm, — This  was  the  cause  of  my  aeoaaiBtonce  with  tiie  prinae.     I  woabl  have  taken  aa 
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ipportnoity  to  hare  brought  yon  acquainted  with  each  other,  but  yon  havo  nwred«ll  My 
plant.     It  wai  chance,  howerer,  that  brought  it  about,  and  tberefofe  we  moit  not 
each  other. 

Jim — ^Tbus,  then,  I  am  indebted  to  your  kindneit. 

O^rm.-— 'Twill  he  requited  by  the  sum  I  mention. 

Jlm,-^U  it  can  be  requited,  it  ihall.    Have  we  done^? 

'Ohpn.^l  hope  ao.    But  do  you  know  anything  yet  that— * 

JKm. — I  hare  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  I  have  now  gained  anew  pieoe  of  k 
of  mankind. 

Ofym, — Indeed  I    Then  turn  it  to  advantage. 

iltii.-^That  I  certainly  fhall.    When  we  are  alone,  it  wiD  be  an  amoieBeDt  to  thU 
each  other.     This  permission  I  at  least  purchase. 

Oljfm. — Surely;  and  should  we  iSeet  an3rwhere  at  a  future  time 

Jim. — We  will  be  utter  strangers. 

Ofywi.— Agreed. 

Rinaldo  now  took  his  leave,  and  hastened  to  the  harbour;  but  in  hit  way  very  miezpieU 
edly  fell  in  with  the  captain,  who  gave  him  a  wink,  in  consequence  of  which  be  very  «Mrit 
Imgly  followed  him  to  a  retired  place. 

**  Let  us  not,"  said  the  captain, "  talk  of  old  affairs ;  for  what  has  happened  has  happmdy 
and  what  is  past  is  past.  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  present  I  am  in  want  of  money,  and 
on  this  occasion  I  apply  to  you,  because  I  know  you  have  what  I  want.  Lend  me  tmo 
thousand  ducats,  for  which  I  will  give  you  my  nilence  as  security ;  and  if  yon  know  bow 
to  make  use  of  Signora  Olympia,  as  Prince  Delia  Torre  apparently  does,  I  borrow  on  a  itfl 
better  fund." 

**  I  know,"  said  Rinaldo, "  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you,  and  what  I  have  to  thank  yea 
for.  I  know  the  part  you  have  taken  in  my  fortune,  and  am  much  indebted  to  yon.  There- 
fore  when  I  present  you  with  two  thousand  ducats,  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  it  merely  as  a  amU 
mark  of  my  heartfelt  gratitude.  I  am  not,  however,  provided  with  so  much  ready  eadi  as 
you  may  imagine ;  but  I  will  turn  some  valuables  into  «money,  and  you  shall  have  whit  ye« 
want  within  two  days.** 

'*  Friend,"  said  the  captain,  '*  my  necessities  are  pressing.  I  had  rather  have  the  meaey 
to-day  than  to-morrow  or  next  day.** 

**  Well,*'  replied  Rinaldo.  **  I  will  procure  it  by  to-morrow  evening,  when  I  shall  hope  to 
you  at  my  apartments." 

He  now,  with  a  silent  bow,  took  leave  of  the  captain,  who  looked  after  him  as  he 
towaids  the  harbour,  where  lay  a  Genoese  ship,  that  was  about  to  weigh  anchor  in  an  how^ 
and  safl  for  Malta, 

Rhialdo  spoke  with  the  captain,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  take  his  passage  with  him  ;  I* 
which  the  captain  replied,  <*  I  will  receive  you  on  board  with  pleasure ;  but  I  must  inform  yo« 
of  what  you  do  not  perhaps  know,  and  which  1  have  this  moment  learnt.  About  an  hour 
an  order  has  been  published  to  receive  no  passengers  on  board  any  ship  without  a 
from  the  police,  under  pain  of  confiscating  the  ship's  cargo.  I  know  not  the  motive  of 
order;  but  In  all  probability  there  is  some  suspicious  person  in  the  city,  and  this  is  the  mi 
taken  to  catch  him." 

**  Most  probably,"  returned  Rinaldo  with  pretended  indifference  but  palpitating  heart; 
'*  However,  I  will  procure  such  a  passport." 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  returned  home  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  like  one  in  ad 
"  If  I  am  so  well  known  here,"  thought  he,  "  I  had  better  go  back  and  hide  mysoif  in  m; 
woods  and  caves." 

He  found  Ludovico  in  his  room  talking  with  Rosalia.     To  them  he  related  what  had 
pcned  at  the  harbour,  at  which  Rosalia  trembled,  and  Ludovico  was  confounded*     The; 
looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent. 

At  length  Rinaldo  seemed  to  recover  from  his  alarm.     "  Ludovico,"  said  he,  "  yon  are 
very  honest  fellow ;  to  you  I  will  entrust  this  girl  and  this  trunk.    Conduct  Her  to  aome 
of  safety,  and  I  will  quit  Naples  as  secretly  as  possible.     You  will  follow  me  to  Cosensm 
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vrlieTe  we  will  at  all  avenU  maet ;  for  neither  of  us  niiigt  quit  it  till  the  other  arriTet.  I  kaow 
tliat  1  am  certainly  betrayed,  and  mutt  save  my  penoa.  Yon  will  travel  as  prirately  as 
possible.** 

He  now  put  on  his  pilgrim*s  dreu,  took  with  him  as  many  jewels  as  he  coiiUL  oonveniently 
pack  up  and  conceal  about  him,  and  set  off  without  delay.  Ludovioo  swore  fidelity  to  hi|p, 
and  Rosalia  burst  into  tears. 

Rinaldo  found  no  impediment  to  quitting  the  city,  and  took  the  road  to  Salerno,  whence, 
nritbout  venturing  to  stay  there  long,  he  pursued  his  way  to  Clarimonte,  where,  being  ex- 
tx^mely  fatigued,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  quarters  for  some  time,  and  in  a  miserable  inn 
rtni^led  with  the  pains  of  his  body  and  the  anguish  of  his  souL  His  feet  were  very- sore, 
nuch  blistered  and  swelled.     He  wished  himself  dead,  yet  dared  no4  to  put  an  end  to  hit:  life. 

A  very  worthy  physician  attended  him,  assuaged  his  corporeal  paiiis»  and  endeavoured, 
hough  with  little  success,  to  cheer  his  mind  with  friendly  conversation. 

At  length  Rinaldo  again  set  forward,  and  hastened  to  the  mountains  of  MoroMmdo^  over 
i^taich  he  travelled  towards  Coeenza,  pasting  many  a  hermitage  that  reminded  him  of  his 
i^«aad  Donato,  as  every  monastery  did  of  Aurelia,  and  every  wild  mountain  acene  of  the  life 
•  Inad  led  among  the  Appennines. 

Once  being  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  threw  himself  down  beneath  some  popkuni^ 
abandoned  himself  to  peaceftil  contemplations,  till  at  length  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by 
saoise  near  hira.     On  looking  up,  he  beheld  two  men  standing  by  him,  whose  appearance 
'^ttiubled  that  of  his  former  comrades. 

•«  Who  are  you  ?"  said  one  of  them.**—*'  A  pilgrim,  as  you  see,**  replied  RiEaldo. 

**  Where  are  you  going?** — To  the  miraculous  image  of  the  holy  virgin  at  Coeenza.** 

^*  Can  you  do  nothing  better  ?'* — **  I  am  ill  and  weak,  and  hope  to  find  relief  there." 

**  We  will  lighten  your  burden  at  least.    Take  out  your  purse,  and  give  it  us." 

••  Who  arc  you?** — ^  We  are  men  who  live  by  our  wita,'* 

**I  have  no  money." — "  We  don*t  believe  you.*'  ' 

**  Then  you  are  mistaken.**-^"  No  expostulations  !     We  have  no  time  to  lose  in  disputfaig.*' 

**  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  Rinaklini  ?*'—*«  Oh  yes." 

**  He  suffered  no  pilgrims  to  be  plundered.   His  friend  Cinthio  once  met— *'—.<*  Cinthio?*' 

^  Why  do  you  take  so  much  notice  of  that  brave  fellow's  name  ?*' — "  Why  should  we  not  ? 
*^  the  name  of  our  captain.*' 

**  Your  captain  ?     Where  is  he  ?    Lead  me  to  him.     He  knows  me  ;'  I  once  rendered  him 

Service,  which  he  promised  to  return.     Now  is  the  time  for  him  to  keep  his  word.'*^-The 

^«  thieves  looked  at  each  other  with  surprise,  and  Rinaldo  got  up,  took  his  pilgrim-staff, 

^fl  was  about  to  set  off,  when  one  of  them  cried,  '*  Not  a  step  from  this  spot  !*'  and  held  a 

'^toltohim. 

**  I  would  be  carried  to  your  captain,"  said  Rinaldo,  firmly ;  ^  he  would  not  suffer  me  to  be 
^Vbed.**— «« Not  so  bold,  fellow  r 

<«  Do  you  fear  I  should  inform  against  you  ?  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  not.  You  are 
^lent.  I  will  keep  my  word.  I  honour  you  highly  when  I  request  you  to  conduct  me  to 
^thio.'* 

**Oho!  upon  honour.'* — **  I  swear  to  you  that  Cinthio  will  reward  you  handsomely  for 
inducting  me  to  him.  I  am  a  man.*' — "  That  we  perceive,  but  will  not  carry  you  to  our 
•^ptain.  Your  purse,  or  a  bail  through  your  brains.  Choose  ! " — "  Fire  if  you  dare  !  I  am 
^^inaldini !  '* 

Upon  this  they  dropped  their  arms  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

**  I  will  keep  my  word,**  said  Rinaldo.  "  Lead  me  to  your  captain,  add  I  wUl,  besides,  give 
isush  of  you  ten  ducats.'* 

They  now  sprang  up,  greatly  rejoiced,  waved  their  hats  in  the  air,  kissed  his  hands,  and 
ihowed  hira  the  way ;  but  when  they  perceived  how  tired  he  was,  they  joined  hands  and 
isarricd  him  to  Cinthio*s  abode,  which  was  a  vast  cavern.  Cinthio  was  now  encamped  in 
Tont  of  it,  in  a  tent,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  on  a  field-bed,  and  was  thinking  of  Rinul- 
;Sini  at  the  very  time  when  this  singular  group  approached. 

His  people  now  set  down  their  pretended  pilgrim  before  the  field-bed,  and  one  of  them  said. 


-> 
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*^  OBptain,  tbit  is  a  raluable  load ;  the  abiiTi  would  not  have  broi^bt  him  hi  sa  tuy  m 
Here  he  if ;  look  at  hhn  younelf,  and  tell  ue  who  he  it.** 

Cinthio  cast  his  eyes  upon  Rinaldini,  but  could  not  utter  a  word,  for  a  sudden 
ran  throogh  his  soul,  and  aa  uaacoonntable  trepidation  robbed  him  of  hit  speech. 

**  Do  yon  no  longer  know  me  ?"*  said  Rinaldo,  in  a  fisint  voice. 

Cinthio  now  rushed  towards  him,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  widle  tesuv  tremUed  in 
Itit  eyes  and  bedewed  his  darksome  cboeki.  Silent  and  oanfiited  flood  hit  oompaniona  aroiiDd 
faim,  while  he  cried  ahmd,  "  Do  I  then  see  you  again,  Rinaldini,  my  friend?  Do  I  again  hetr 
yon  tpeak ;  and  Is  it  not  a  dream  ?" 

Upon  this  evtery  one  ezelaimed,  at  from  one  month,  **  Long  live  the  great  Rinaldii4  aMi 
Cbthio  Mt  friend,  om'  brave  captain." 

RIaaklo  now  related  hit  itory  to  his  friend,  who  heard  him  without  interraption,  bnt  when 
he  had  concluded,  said,  "  See,  Rinaldini— will  you  believe  me  now,  when  I  teU  yon  wt  em 
never  reaame  oar-i^aees,  or  be  thought  of  any  value  in  society  ?" 

Jttaalcfe.— I  am  now  convinced.     Experience  has  proved  it. 

Cmthio, — Let  nt  five  in  the  woods  and  monntafais,and  avoid  the  higb-towered  eitiei.  b 
Calabria  our  business  will  thrive ;  "nature  seems  to  have  formed  that  coontry  expretrfy  kt  m. 
The  ikrther  we  penetrate  into  it,  the  better  we  thall  be,  nor  shall  we  ever  want  for  a  Mag. 
I  am  at  the  head  of  eighty  men,  and  can  have  more  whenever  I  pleate.  But  now  I  ranlgn 
my  place  of  captain 

^m.— Keep  what  is  your  own,  and  let  me  inhabit  one  of  the  most  retired  omMn  ef 
Calabria  at  a  hermit 

Cin, — Are  yon  hi  your  senses  ?  May  you  not  be  discovered,  and,  thus  defeneekfl^  be 
thrown  into  the  power  of  the  law?  From  the  ttory  you  have  told,  I  learn  that  yon  have  n 
enemy  whom  you  ought  to  fear.  If  any  one  tracks  you  out,  it  must  be  the  captain,  who  hu 
resolved  to  live  at  your  expense.  But  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  my  eighty  men,  ha  wonld 
not*  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head.  As  a  defenceless  hermit,  yon  may  soon  be  taken,  aad  eo»- 
pelled  to  yield  to  superior  force.  Mankind  pursues  you— -the  police  have  set  a  prion  npon 
your  head,  and  your  own  name  follows  you  everywhere  like  a  crime.  At  the  bead  of  your 
comrades  alone  you  wiU  find  esteem  and  safety.     Can  yon  not  choose? 

RiK.— Let  me  but  recover  my  strength,  and  then  I  wili  think  of  it.  Hera  ia  vonsy— 
divide  it  among  your  people,  and  set  me  at  rest,  that  I  may  again  be  RiniMinI,  for  my  apiiit  is 
gone  from  me,  and  my  strength  is  no  more. 

Cinthio  now  set  off  wi£h  his  company,  and  removed  to  a  ruined  castle,  vrfaem  ha  had 
arranged  some  rooms,  in  which  he  lodged  his  friend,  who,  after  much  care  and  affwrtiM^  fey 
degrees  recovered  bis  strength. 

He  now  informed  Cinthio  that  he  must  go  to  Coaenza,  and  for  what  reason,  iMdavUm-WHi 
Rosalia  having  diroctiont  to  wait  his  arrival  there.  But  Cinthio  would  not  admit  <d  %  wad 
desired  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Rosalia,  which  he  resolved  to  carry  hhnteUL  Rinaldo, 
to  oppose  his  aitj^ments,  at  length  permitted  his  friend  to  go  to  Coaenca ;  and  im  the 
white  took  the  command  of  bis  company,  anxionsiy  waiting  his  return. 

A  week  after  his  departure,  some  of  the  band  brought  Rosalia,  together  with 
trunks  and  packages,  nfely  to  him.  Ludovieo  alto  accompanied  them,  but  in  cbaini.  CktMB 
was  not  ^th  tbem,  and  tome  of  his  people  delivered  to  Rinalda  a  latter  fmrn.  hkm  t«  tht 
IbUowing  effect  :-^ 

**  Rhialdo,  I  resign  to  you  the  command  of  my  company.  When  I  see  you  again  IiA 
tell  yon  where  I  now  am,  and  what  I  have  done,  i  have  tsken  one  hundred  dncnta  oat  of 
yonr  stock,  which  I  may,  perhaps,  employ  in  executing  my  present'  plant ;  if  not,  €tnj  iUB 
be  returned.  Ludovieo  will  himself  tell  you  the  reason  of  my  sending  him  to  yon  In  cbahi; 
yon  will  then  best  know  what  you  onght  to  do  with  him.    Adien.  CniTaio.' 

Rinaldo  now  called  Ludovieo  forth,  and  Rotalia  reclined  upon  bit  boion. 
RiNal(iDL»Wfay  do  yon  bear  these  chains  ? 
Ludomea,— In  contequence  of  my  treacbeiy. 
JBaa.— Traachffry  I 
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XmL*— I  am  « irilUhl,  and.  hum  dkeoverad  mfwail  to  Ciathitw  Frtm  yon  I  vnAt  jii|rien. 
tence,  for  'twas  you  my  treachery  coocemed. 

LucU — Hear  my  confession,  and  judge  me  according- to  «7  datttrti*   ^Tvdm  I  bttragped  yoa 
g|  Kaptea-;  thraugb  ne  the.  aeomised  caiitaiii  koaw  wha  ya«  ware. 
i{tn.<— >l8  it  possible  ? 

Jivrf. — -lla  tiM  tnrtii    <wibl  it  not.    But  when  1  cama-  to  mf  aaasea  I  rapanttBd  of  viiiat 
I  iMri  <faina,  and  aot  about  vepoiriag  my  fruity  you  know  havt  I  hava  stnoa  then  iMrvad  jm. 
With  Rosalia  I  quitted  Naples  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  have  brought  her  ta  Cosaaaa, 
ITouf  prapar^  I  have  tcapectcd ;  and  witk  rapantaaae  for  my  aeevtsad  disaovery,  I  have 
fa— tjiind  myiett^  Ilka  a  repentant  aimar  wilb  hia  flagaHatioa  ;  but  at  lengtb  I  waa  coospeUad 
»-lat  «M  come  o«t^  and  I  ioaJBiiad,     Oa^io  diainad me—and  I daaarv>ad k;  yet  it  waa  of 
^  for  1  ikiQald«  at  all  aaanc%  hava  aona  to  yaia  ta  hear  my  teatanoa  iNMn  vouf  mautb. 
imwe  it  and  punish  mei 
Jlia.— 1  ibrgive  yock 
Mmd. — Captttia  t 
Pin.-. I  forgive  you  all. 

JUid— Let  nw  be  iaggwi  1  let  me  ba  hashed !    Forgive  ma  not  aa  easily. 
JVa. — I  an  in  lafbty.     RoaaiHa  and  my  traasnra  are  secure  ^  what  more  aaa  I  u^ih  ?    You 
aoaad  honourably  with  regard  to  my  property ;  these  tanricea  yau.  have  raadered  ma»  and 
Argive  you.     If  you  wish  it  }'ou  may  stay  with  me^  for  I  am  aatisAed  you  will  not  af  aia 

AutL — faidaed  i  will  not.     See,  captain,  I  oannot  help  theaa  taaia*  thongb  *tia  u  sbaoNw 

ifaafiah.ma,  kowavar,  in  seme  way,  or  I  oau  sever  look  you  in  the  faoa  again.     I  oamuot' 

:if  you  let  me  oiT  so  aoey. 

Am.— > Well,  then,  you  sliaU  ba  panishad ;.  reaiadi  an  ofiH  fNir  waeks  koM»^ul  nihkdb^tiaMi 
I  may  find  a  proper  punisbmant  for  you. 

JbmL'^i  vtiSil  not  fUl  to  remind  vou. 

Jtm.— Now  go  free  and  acquitted  to  my  people,  to  whom  you  belong.     I  rely  upaai  jmi  i% 
■■i  af  danger* 

£acf;— -My  poor  Kfb  slnrH  ba  at  youit  aoomund. 

Min. — I  will  caU  as  many  of  my  people  as  aaa  baw  ia-  th&  nt igkkautlHMd..  tod  take  off 
our  chaiuiy  tholt  tboy  may  know  I  hold  you  t»  be  inaooant 

-Lud,  —Captain,  if  1  foi^ot  that  kindness,  I  wili  auffsr  my  head  ta  ba  out  oA 

Rosalia's  joy  at  her  meeting  with  Rinaldo  exceeded  the  power  of  descriptiea^  for  harwhala 
^^i*  u&enwd  to  caist  but  in  his,  aad  S»  him  ailona  iha  lived ;  while  ha -spaadily  reoaveted  under 
^  Qace  and  ottentMn  ol  bis  beloved.  Hia  adnd  also  daily  regaiasd  ila  oheacfidoisa^  «m1.  1^ 
^H>yod:  the  bean teous  scenes  of  mtiURe.  with  koreasiof  aenaibility.  . 

^his  peaceful  tranquillity,  however,  was  less  piftnsiug.ta  hia eompanjoaa  than  to  himaiiCaad 
'^  of  them  thus  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  rest  :«*.*<  Is  it  reoUy  tbo  gmat  RimyUini 
^^t  lies  here  thus  inactive,  and  only  toying  with  his  girl  ?  Do  not,  at  least,  eacoueaga  ua  to 
'^^ovr  tfais  esample.  If  you  wanld  ba  onr  ftaptaia,  find  us  employ aM«t"-~**  I  aianaa  fn- 
^^^d,**  replied  Rinaldo,  "to  send  you  on  the  road  to  tear  from  ^  poor  traivBirer  the  kist 
^tiy  which  is  to  support  him  on  his  journey.  I  would  rather  give  you  so  muck  m^uelf 
^^Wrat  foiiee ;  but  if  yoa  csa  poiut  ouH  any  entorpriao  that  ia  worthy  of  mo»  I  will  pcesantly 
^^,\v  you  that  I  am  Rkuddiaf.  *'-.««  To  judge  af  tk^**  replied  Albonioorae^  for  that  was  tbo 
^^e  of  the  orator,  "is  not  our  part ;  'tis  enough  that  we  are  not  here  to  sit  with  auc  balds 
l^^r  bosom%  like  useless  idlen.  Hinder  and  li^ihtaiag  *  shdU  wo  hove  the  fuaious.  Riwil. 
^i  for  our  leader,  that  we  may  bury  ourselves  in  the  mountains  ?  Thia  wa  mifht  4»  without 
^^r  assistance.     Our  wine  bottles  are  as  empty  as  our  pockets." 

^iu. — Well,  got  soma  wkiofrom  tho  beat  ol  thf.  mooaalcriosw 
^AofiH30ffiio.*^Uoai  is  that  tai  ba  danoB 
^in. — That  is  your  afihir, 

irwo-hada.iu«>Maft— -«- 

-If  a  batt]o>  bu.naaaMaqb  yiaui  anptoiu  will  bu  thaoii 
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i.(i.  ~  \S  lui  M  ouia  right  with  such  fellows ;  men  that  would  throw  their  breviary  at  the 
iic.ul  o\  i\w.  aeul  himself? 

Ki'i  IVvi  that  frighten  Tou?  It  maybe  done  with  perfect  ease  and  quiet.  Take  the 
ubtoi.  awU  you  will  have  plenty  of  wine. 

I.\).  IhAi  is  ea&ilv  said.  Kut  do  not  these  gentlemen  always  sit  at  borne,  like  a  hen  upon 
U^:\  ^  ^twkcivi .'     lU\t?  MS  AHuothiug  better  to  do. 

tixH.'-  -  A\vaKHrr\^w  I  will  look  about  in  the  valley ;  perhaps  something  will  fall  out,  or  some- 
ituug  Mvur  %yf  u»v  uiiuU  that  may  help  you  to  some  work.    Leave  it  to  me ;  I  am  in  fortune's 

^\>iid  t;i'as\*:ti 

I'lio  iis'M  luoriiiiiK  Kiualdo,  according  to  his  promise,  went  into  the  valley,  and.  approached 
ihu  UkVku  \>t  b'i.4oalUo  at  the  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  their 
va<uuu\«4  MtLh  vl.tuviug  and  singing.  Booths  were  erected,  and  filled  with  various  goods  and 
^uiy^cii.  ttoiu  uhich  monks  were  selling  amulets,  consecrated  chaplets  of  roses,  and  other 
ii<iii|a. .  Kio  puor  Calabrians  crowded  around  these  stages,  and  brought  thither  their  little 
4.i\iite;>.  Mhivh  were  all  swallowed  up  by  the  great  box  of  the  spiritual  empirics,  whose  stock, 
4iiiiiiiili  iiiv^o,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  continual  demand  of  the  crowd  that  continually 
ihu^iiil  luWiirdrihis  stage. 

"  'I'hciiu  impostors,'*  thought  Rinaldo,  **  shall  not  carry  all  this  treasure  home.'*  He  there- 
iiiMi  ftinii  Ludovico  back,  and  gave  him  directions  to  Albonicomo  and  some  others  to  be  on 
(hu  watoh,  pointing  out  whit  they  were  to  do,  in  order  to  take  their  box  of  treasure  from 
tUtf  luuuks.     This  plan  was  executed  towards  evening. 

hi  a  comer,  where  stood  an  image  of  the  holy  Virgin,  some  poor  Calabrians,  who  had 
Mtfthliig  else  to  give,  showed  their  piety  and  devotion  by  performing  a  concert  to  the  holy 
Virgin.  Rinaldo  joined  the  party,  expressed  his  approbation  to  the  pious  musicians,  and  gafB 
thti  poor  people  some  money.  "  Because,*'  as  he  said,  **  the  holy  Virgin  had  revealed  to  hun 
that  she  did  not  desire  to  have  anything  gratis,  and  that  he  should  pay  for  her.." 

The  musicians  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  took  the  money,  and  brought  it  to  the  spiritiiil 
shop,  where  it  was  all  thrown  into  the  great  box,  and  thus  found  its  way  back  into  the  hands 
of  RInaldinL 

Two  ladies  in  masks,  who  were  walking  with  a  cavalier  on  the  market-place,  now  attracted 
Rinaldo's  attention ;  and  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  approach  them,  when  one  of  them  appeared 
also  to  remark  him,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  evidently  endeavoured  to  get  near  hiBi» 
till  at  length  she  whispered,  without  being  noticed,  "  Welcome,  Count  Mandochini  t** 

Rinaldo  started,  and  asked,  "  Who  speaks  ?" — "  An  acquauitance,**  answered  she,  and 
rejoined  her  company. 

Rinaldo  paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  went  till  she  was  lost  in  the  crowd; 
then  stepped  aside,  and  while  examining  his  pistols,  some  one  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  turned  round  with  affright,  and  perceived  it  was  Cinthio.  **  Cinthio  1  are  you  bera  ?*-• 
*'  Not  only  I,  but  some  of  your  acquaintance." 

JItfi.— That  I  have  already  heard. 

On.— Indeed  I 

Jlin, — A  lady  in  a  mask  called  me  by  the  name  I  used  at  Naples,  Count  Mandochini. 

Cin. — Well !  and  do  you  not  guess 

J{m.*-What  should  I  guess  ? 

On..— In  Cosenza  I  have  been  watching  your  acqnaintance,  and  have  followed  them  eTwy* 
where.    They  are  both  here,  and  I  think  they  will  soon  be  in  our  power. 

ilm.— Who  ? 

Cm. — Who !  How  can  you  ask  that  question  ?  Who  but  the  artful  captain  and  the 
beautiful  Slgnora  Olympia. 

2?iii.— Is  it  possible? 

dtL — 'Tis  certain.  They  seem  to  live  with  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they 
will  probably  join  their  heads  to  plunder.  But  we  will  in  our  turns  plunder  those  eat- 
purses  so  completely)  that  they  will  never  forget  us. 

Meanwhile  came  Bramante,  one  of  his  company,  hastily  towards  him,  saying,  "  Capteim 
yonder  ii  a  gentleman  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  speikt  flvt 
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clearly  the  nairie  of  Rioaldini !   One  of  them  called  to  two  sbirri,  and  another  was  talking  with 
3U1  officer  of  militia !    I  hastened  hither  to  inform  yon  of  these  circumstances  r* 

**  You  now  perceive/*  said  Cinthio,  **  that  I  said  no  more  than  the  truth.  I  know  the  roads- 
round  this  place.  Bramante,  watch  for  them.  We  shall  go  to  the  hermitage  of  San  Sepolcro. 
If  you  meet  with  any  of  our  band,  let  them  join  you.  You  will  wait  for  us  near  the  Poplar 
Orove,  under  the  hermitage." 

Bramante  immediately  set  off,  and  Cinthio  led  Rinaldo  througo  some  ruined  aqueducts  out 
[>f  the  town  of  Fiscaldo. 

Meanwhile  Bramante  met  three  of  his  companions  at  the  Poplar  Grove ;  they  were  upoa 
tJie  heights  of  San  Sepolcro,  when  they  heard  the  drums  beat,  and,  immediately  after,  a  con- 
r<iised  noise  of  bells,  upon  which  the  whole  valley  was  in  an  uproar.  Perceiving  this,  they 
passed  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and,  near  their  quarters,  fell  in  with  a  joyous  party  of  their 
pMple,  who  had  taken  away  two  boxes  full  of  money,  apparently  very  heavy,  from  the  spiritual 
sliops. 

Soon  after  their  arrival,  they  packed  up  their  baggage  and  departed ;  and,  passing  the 
mountain,  left  a  guard  of  three  men  by  San  Paolo,  and,  further  on,  a  guard  of  six  men.  They 
tiien  went  to  the  heights  of  San  Lucito,  the  avenues  to  which  they  strongly  manned.  Here, 
amid  dreadful  rocks  and  precipices,  they  pitched  their  tents. 

It  was  midnight  ere  Rinaldo,  who  was  extremely  fatigued,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed. 
Rosalia  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  lay  down  beside  him  ;  but  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  closed  his  eye» 
before  a  loud  scream  from  Rosalia  waked  him.  He  started  up,  and  would  have  inquired  >irhat 
^as  the  matter,  when  a  tall  white  figure  appeared,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and 
saving  twice  beckoned  with  its  finger,  disappeared. 

Rinaldo  sprang  up,  went  out  of  the  tent,  found  the  guards  awake,  and  those  who  were 
^ctrest  to  the  tent  knew  not  what  to  answer  when  he  inquired  if  nothing  had  happened.  He 
^^Umed  to  the  tent,  and  found  Rosalia  much  dejected,  for  she  remembered  a  similar  appear- 
■^oe  in  the  Appennines.  Rinaldo  also  became  very  pensive.  At  length  he  fell  asleep,  and  was 
'^ked  by  Cinthio  at  break  of  day.-^"  I  will  take  twenty  men  with  me,**  said  the  latter,  **  and. 
^<^nnoitre  in  the  valleys.**. 

^hen  he  was  gone,  Rinaldo  called  Ludovico,  and  said,  "  Now,  Ludovico,  is  the  time  fior 
^'tir  punishment.  The  captain  and  Slgnora  Olympia  are  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^K^caldo.  Go,  and  do  not  return  till  you  bring  me  intelligence  where  they  are,  so  that  we 
^^y  drive  them  out." 

'*  That  shall  soon  be  done,**  said  Ludovico,  and  immediately  set  off. 
-  Rinaldo  now  looked  out  for  a  couple  of  secret  places,  and,  accompanied  by  Rosalia,  buried 
^9  most  precious  jewels  in  the  earth.  This  done,  he  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  mustered 
^  corps,  found  it  to  be  fifty-six  strong,  and  well  armed,  gave  the  word,  and  descended  into 
^«  valley.  He  had  not  marched  far  when  he  perceived  the  beating  of  drums  in  the  distance^ 
•^pon  this  he  halted  to  secure  a  retreat,  but  soon  heard  firing  in  the  distance,  and  therefore 
^tit  spies  to  the  heights. 

The  firing  approached,  and  at  length  intelligence  arrived  from  his  spies  that  Cinthio  and 
^ts  people  were  fighting  with  the  militia  and  the  sbirri  in  the  valley  of  iSan  Lucito.  Upon 
His  he  sent  twelve  men  to  reinforce  him,  and  followed  them  himself  with  the  remainder. 

The  firing  became  more  rapid  as  he  approached  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  But  now 
Ome  men  came  fiying  towards  him,  which  gave  him  hopes.  He  was  still  advancing,  however^ 
Without  suspecting  the  enemy  to  be  near,  when  his  corps  was  fired  on  from  the  heights.  On 
Ooking  up,  he  perceived  that  they  were  occupied  by  militia ;  upon  which  he  quickened  his 
Harch,  and  at  length  arrived  just  in  good  time  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Cinthio's  corps  had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  scarcely  twelve  men  were  now  fighting,. 
ike  desperadoes,  against  a  force  ten  times  their  strength ;  and,  had  they  not  been  a  band  of 
'obbers,  their  achievements  would  have  procured  them  the  name  of  heroes. 

Rinaldo  and  his  men  now  rushed  upon  the  soldiers  and  sbirri  with  such  fury,  that,  being- 
turprised  at  this  sudden  onset,  they  were  obliged  to  give  back,  and  Rinaldo  followed  them  step 
Tor  step.     Meanwhile  Cinthio  collected  his  little  troop,  brought  those  who  were  dispersed  to- 
gether V7ith  the  men  at  various  posts,  and  thus  again  was  thirty  men  strong. 

With  them  he  hastened  to  reinforce  Rinaldo,  whom  he  rejoined,  reaching  him  as  he  wa» 
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retreating.    But  the  militia  having  brought  their  cannon  with  them,  had  made  such  good  iu» 
of  them,  that  Rinaldo  had  scarcely  twenty  men  to  oppose  them. 

When  Cinthio  arrived,  both  corps  united  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Suddenly  about 
thirty  dragoons  attacked  them  in  the  flank,  and  in  a  moment  Rinaldo,  with  two  of  hia  men, 
were  cut  off  and  surrounded.  Rinaldo  broke  his  sabre,  his  pistols  were  discharged,  his  com- 
rades fell  by  his  sides  with  musket  shot,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.  This  capture  cost 
sixteen  of  the  soldiers  their  lives. 

Enraged  at  the  death  of  their  companions,  the  troops  vehemently  beat  Rinaldo,  who  re- 
ceived their  blows  without  giving  any  sign  who  he  was.  At  length  two  of  them  bound  him 
between  their  horses  and  took  him  to  a  castle,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  dungeen, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  some  hours,  obtained  some  straw  to  lie  on,  and  some  bread  and  water 
for  his  support. 

Being  extremely  fatigued,  he  sank  upon  his  wretched  bed,  overpowered  with  grief  and 
sorrow,  but  neither  wept  nor  complained.  At  length,  being  quite  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep. 
He  had  not,  however,  been  long  in  this  situation  before  he  dreamed  that  Rosalia  was  standing 
by  his  side.  He  awoke,  started  up,  perceived  a  light  in  the  prison,  and  saw  a  lady  ia  a  TfliL 
standing  by  him.     '*  Who  art  thou  ?"  cried  Rinaldo. 

"Be  not  afraid,**  said  she,  "and  answer  me  truly  and  frankly.  You  may  repent*  shouU 
you  refuse." 

"  What  would  you  know  of  me  ?" 

"  Are  you  Count  Mandochini  ?"— «  I  am." 

"  Then  you  are  Rinaldini,**  said  she,  and  left  the  dungeon. 

Rinaldo  now  began  to  reflect  what  this  might  signify,  when  the  gate  of  his  prison,  opena^ 
and  an  old  man  entered  with  bread  and  water,  which  he  left  and  went  out. 

Day  was  now  succeeded  by  night,  and  Rinaldo  lay  in  silent  obscurity  on  his  straw  badt 
when  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  the  lady  in  a  veil  entered  with  a  light. 

Itin, — Who  is  here  ? 

Zady,-^The  object  we  have  once  loved,  we  cannot  easily  hate.     We  have  seen  efdi  otiMT 
once,  and  were  happy.     How  is  it  possible  I  should  forget  it  ? 
'   Bin. — Heavens  !  I  should  know  that  voice. 

ZaAf. — At  Naples  you  cheated  me  of  the  money  for  my  journey,  but  I  am  now  better  off 
than  you. 

Jfin.— ^Olympia. 

OUftn, — Do  you  know  me  now  ? 

Jlin, — What  am  I  to  expect  of  you? 

Ol^— -Magnanimity. 

Rin. — Olympia ! 

Obfrn.-^!  saw  you  as  you  were  brought  hither,  and  knew  you.  In  the  castle  they  knov 
not  what  a  precious  bird  they  have  caught,  otherwise  you  would  certainly  not  be  left  un- 
chained.    It  depends  on  me  to  procure  you  fetters. 

Bin, — Then  let  me  have  them. 

Olym. — Obstinate  man  ! 

Bin. — What  would  you  here  ? 

Bin. — Torment  mel  That  I  can  bear.  Pity  me!  That  I  desire  not  Let  me  die  I 
That  b  my  wish. 

Oiym, — Proud  man  1    I  will  save  you. 

Jim.— You  I 

0/ym.-^Yes— I. 

Xm. — Olympia ! 

Ofym.— T,  who  loved  you^  and  who  love  you  still.     But  I  am  not  disinterested. 

iZtfi.— That  I  believe ;  but  I  have  nothing  by  me  to  give  you,  except  this  parse. 

O^pm, — Honey  I  want  not ;  I  have  purses  now  for  yoi}.  I  only  wish  for  a  written  aeanow- 
ledgmeot  that  yon  are  Indebted  to  me  for  your  life. 

/RiL— Has  that  yet  happened  ? 

C^m.'^h  stian  and  will  happen. 


ijiL 


d^iiir^-Ai  I  pleatt  I  M I  Ktvt  pliBiwdlt. 

O/yM.— 'Oh,  injr  d«ar  betrtTer  1  wbtt  woold  I  net  flo  for  yon?  I  win  etra  now  tale  you  out 

this  dungeon*  At  the  costlo-gate  a  servant  is  in  waiting  for  jxm,  with  a  hone  loaded  with 
•fliee  for  y oot  'aeeommodatlon*  In  the  port  is  a  Genoese  gafley  ready  to  sail  for  SIdly,  on  board 
"  wMeh  you  will  go  to  Messina  u  the  knight  ftella  CIntra,  under  which  name  1  have  prooui«d 
M  IMS  passport.  In  Palermo  yon  will  go  to  the  house  of  the  Marchem  Rotnaao,  and  give  him 
lis  letter*  whieh  will  procnre  yon  a  kind  reception ;  and  here  ii  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
acats. 

j2(ii.— Money  I  want  not ;  I  liave  some  with  ne,  and  also  some  Jewels. 

Ofyiii.-^Wel1,  then,  I  will  take  my  money  again.  But  the  writing  I  have  a^ed  yon  for  I 
iwt  have.  Hero  is  a  pencil  and  paper,  with  which  yon  must  contrive  to  write  it  as  wdl  as 
3a  can. 

Ain.— Here  is  the  writing ;  but  how  shall  I 

Olym. — No  delay  ;  we  will  talk  of  that  another  time. 

niH But  if  I 

tHym. — Lose  no  time ;  you  are  In  the  castle  of  the  Prince  DeRa  Torre,  whom  yon  know* 
ir«  are  discovered,  we  are  both  lost    Give  me  a  kiss,  and  then  follow  me. 

Rinaldo  now  quilted  his  dungeon,  and  passed  through  the  court  to  an  open  gate,  where 
ving  again  kissed  his  inamorata,  he  left  the  castle* 

A  few  paces  from  it  he  found  the  horse  pd  servant  waiting  for  him,  and  having  instantly 
'UMtcd,  sot  off  in  a  hard  trot.  They  soon  reached  the  harbour,  where  he  gave  his  attendant 
ne  money,  who,  having  loosed  the  portmanteau  from  the  horse,  instantly  returned.  Rinaldo 
tftaed  himself  behind  a  hedge  in  a  travelling  dress,  which  he  fonnd  In  the  portmanteau,  where 
packed  up  the  clothes  be  had  taken  off. 

Ilie  sun  was  now  down  ;  and  Rinalda,  taking  his  portmanteau  under  his  arm,  approached 
i  port,  where  he  showed  his  passport  to  the  officer  on  duty,  and  was  allowed,  without  fur* 
ii*  impediment,  to  pursue  his  way. 

He  immediately  went  on  board  the  promised  galley,  which,  having  weighed  anchor,  set  sailr 
He  Rinaldo  cast  a  lingering  look  towards  the  shore,  and  sighed  out,  **  Ah,  Rosalia !  Rosalia  !'* 

Having  arrived  at  Messina,  Rinaldo  bad  scarcely  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  dressed  himself, 
ore  he  hastened  to  the  Marchese  Romano,  to  deliver  Olympla's  letter. 

I!e  found  the  marquis  surrounded  by  company,  who  were  on  a  visit  at  his  house,  and  to 
om  he  introduced  him.  The  marquis  liaving  read  the  letter,  received  him  very  kindly, 
^  presented  him  to  his  company,  which  consisted  of  princes,  counts,  countesses,  and  ba^ 
Besses,  who  were  delighted  with  tbehr  new  acquaintance,  but  had  not  the  remotest  Idea  they 
il  so  notorious  a  captain  of  banditti  in  their  illustrious  circle. 

The  cavalier  Delia  Cintra  was  now  asked  Innumerable  questions,  his  answers  to  which 
ve  general  satisfaction,  and  even  attracted  the  regards  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
ftmen.  P>ery  one  confessed  the  chevalier  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  the  men  con- 
Ured  him  as  an  accomplished  travelled  gentleman.  They  oflbred  him  all  kinds  of  attentions 
4  services,  and  the  Marquis  Romano  would  not  be  satisfied  till  his  guest  promised  to  take 
I  his  abode  in  his  house. 

Thns  in  a  few  days  was  the  scene  of  our  new-made  knight*ls  adventures  changed  from  a 
m  of  robbers  and  murderers  amid  the  crags  of  inhospitable  rocks,  tint  to  a  loathsome  don- 
on,  and  then  to  the  best  society  Sicily  could  afford,  in  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  a  magnillcent 
Jaee. 

Before  the  company  parted,  Rinaldo  received  various  invitations,  after  which  his  hott  re- 
letted  his  company  to  a  tete-a*tete. 

They  now  adjourned  to  a  paviRon  fai  a  beautifui  garden,  where  havlif  seated  themselves, 
e  marquis,  pouring  out  fome  wine,  drank,  **  To  our  better  acquaintance  T  After  a  tbw 
or«  glasses  and  toasts,  they  began  to  converse  as  follows : — 

JfarftMf.— Our  friend  Olympia  has  recommended  you  to  me  so  strongly,  that  I  scruple 
it  immediately  to  call  you  by  the  honourable  title  of  friend, 

HiM.— You  d#  me  a»eonnKm  bononr. 
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Mar, — A  man  of  luch  talents  and  of  so  much  science  as  you  has  doubtless  the  best  possible 
claim  to  it,  and  the  more  nearly  society  are  acquainted  with  him,  the  more  it  must  redound 
to  your  honour  and  to  their  advantage.  All  my  other  guests,  who  are  men  of  good  heads 
and  hearts,  certainly  expect  to  find  in  you  an  associate  abounding  in  wit  and  oourage. 

i^in.— I  beg  of  you  to  explain  yourselt 

Mar, — That  I  will  readily  do: — There  exists  a  certain  grand  association  in  the  worid, 
which,  however  convenience  sometimes  breaks,  is  ever  re-established  by  men  of  sense  and 
talents,  through  whom  it  will  become  universal.  In  the  state  of  the  church,  jo  the  dominiDos 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  great  number  of  men  are  known  to  each  other  through  the  means  of 
thb  establishment,  and  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

Atn.—  I  am  convinced  that  from  you  I  shall  hear  the  truth. 

Mar, — You  do  hear  it.  Reciprocal  wants  generate  reciprocal  aid  and  reciprocal  partici- 
pation. *Tis  enough  to  say  they  know  each  other,  and  can  reckon  ujpon  finding  friends  every 
where. 

Rin, — A  very  comfortable  assurance. 

J/ar.— You  think  so  ? 

JZtn.— I  feel  it  so. 

jtfor.— Then  you  are  one  of  us. 

Bin, — As  to  an  universal  alliance  of  friendship,  I  am ;  but  I  seem  to  be  the  only  gainer 
by  it. 

Mar. — By  no  means;  we  gain  with  and  through  you. 

i7m.— My  worthy  friend,  you  know  not 

Mar, — I  know  what  I  am  permitted  to  know.  You  pass  as  yet  with  this  society]  for  tAe 
knight  Delia  Cintra  till  we  learn  more  of  you. 

jRifi.— Marquis  !  you  know  also-^.— 

Mar, — I  salute  you  as  a  man  who  is  feared. 

Rin, — Has  Olympia,  then 

Mar» — The  secret  of  your  true  name  remains  as  safely  locked  up  in  my  breast  as  in  your 
own. ' 

Rin, — But  what  can  induce  you  to  introduce  me,  whose  name  and  actions  are  so  much 
decried,  into  a  society  whose  members  are  so  noble,  so  illustrious,  and  free  from  every  spot  o'' 
plebeianism  ? 

Mar, — What  can  hinder  us  from  calling  you  friend,  especially  if  we  point  out  to  yon 
a  new  sphere  of  action,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  completion 
of  our  plan  ?  A  little  interest,  however,  must  prevail  even  in  the  best  of  the  society.  All 
this  time  will  explain  to  you. 

Rin.^^1  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  this  game,  for  I  can  but  gain  by  it. 

Mar. — Through  you  we  also  win.  Profit  and  gain  are  obedient  to  our  call.  Upon  that 
rest  at  ease.     Shall  we  call  one  another  brothers  ? 

JRm.— If  I  may. 

Mar*'"!  give  you  the  brother's  kiss. 

Thus  ended  their  conference  for  the  present,  and  the  marquis's  family  assembled  to  supper. 

Rinaldo  was  now  full  of  thought,  hoping  for  the  development  of  a  riddle,  the  explanation  ef 
which  he  could  not  discover. 

Thus  he  lived  in  a  continual  round  of  company  and  visiting,  amid  the  gayest  entertain- 
ments and  the  most  splendid  balls,  hurried  on  from  one  amusement  to  another,  so  that  be  .had 
scarcely  time  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  his  present  situatiou. 

Among  the  ladies  with  whom  he  became  acquaint^,  were  two  who  particularly  attracted 
his  attention ;  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  whose  name  was  Laura,  only  daughter  of  Baron 
Denongo,  one  of  the  best  families  and  richest  fortunes  in  the  island,  and  the  Countess  of  Marw 
tagno,  a  very  accomplished  woman,  of  most  agreeable  manners,  and  though  less  beautifiU  than 
Laura,  uncommonly  interesting.  She  was  a  widow  in  her  twentv-second  year,  and  jpnisrssnit 
of  a  considerable  jointure.  .    •• 

These  two  ladies  not  only  interested  our  cavalier,  but  they  were  said  to  have  been  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  him. 
^At  aj&ig^vea  b^  the  countess,  the  ladies  having  collected  together  to  hear  ione  flMiide 
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^Ura,  takinf  a  guitar,  performed  a  long,  whiob  wai  much  praised  and  admired.  The 
^Uutess  then  took  the  initrument,  and  sang  with  unirersa]  applause,  except  fh>m  Laura, 
^^ose  silence,  however,  was  only  observed  by  Rinaldo. 

The  countess  looked  for  his  approbation  in  his  countenance,  and  then  turned  her  eyei 
Wards  Laura,  who  cast  hers  on  the  ground.  This  circumstance  struck  the  countess,  but  she 
^rang  up,  and  gave  the  signal  for  (he  dance. 

Xhe  first  lady  to  whom  Rinaldo  oflTered  his  hand  was  Laura,  who  appeared  very  happy, 
^d  whose  eyes  often  interchanged  glances  with  Rinaldo's.    Of  this  the  countess  was  not 
^€>I)servant ;  the  saw  more  than  pleased  her,  and  more  than  she  wished  to  see. 

■"-■lie  dance  being  finished,  she  came  forward,  and  said  she  wished  to  find  a  good  partner  in 
^  '^^sidango.     She  soon  found  one,  and  performed  that  lasdnating  dance  with  the  utmost 
^'^s&^se,  never  taking  her  eyes  firom  Rinaldo,  who  stood  among  the  speotators  near  Laura,  b] 
^^  ^a»>m  he  was  asked  how  be  liked  the  dance. 

"*  ^  So  well,"  replied  ho,  "  that  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  in  the  world  that  nj 
"^^  ^i^^ved  should  dance  it  with  any  other  man  than  me.** 

^  *  *Tis  well,**  replied  Laura,  smiling ;  *'  that  sentiment  concerns  neither  you  nor  the  countess.' 
*  Certainly,*'  replied  the  cavalier,  compoied. 

le  dance  being  concluded,  the  countess  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  fanned  herself  with' hei 
.dkerchief,  beckoned  Rinaklo  to  her,  and  said,  **  How  do  you  think  I  dance  the  fandango  ?** 
^   So  well,**  replied  he,  **  that  I  envy  the  man  who  was  your  pratner.** 
^'  Then  you  shall  dance  it  with  me  next,"  said  the  countess,  smiling. 
lUnaldo  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  countess*8  partner  came  up  to  her,  and  reproached 
with  having  pressed  him  too  hard. 

"'  What  harm  can  that  do  you  ?  **  said  the  countess,  evidently  disconcerted. 
Rinaldo  waited  not  his  answer,  but  turning  round,  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
"^^jrquis  Romano. 

Presently  after  the  countess  came  up  to  him,  and  asking  him  to  follow  her,  took  him  into 
^^nall  room,  not  unobserved  by  lisnra,  who  drew  near  the  door,  where  she  threw  herself  on 
^^ofa  with  an  air  of  indifference,  though  with  the  most  eager  attention  and  curiosity. 

**  Knight,'*  said  the  countess,  **  some  letters  for  you  have  been  confided  to  my  care."!^  1 
^^liver  them  to  you,  and  you  may  read  them  here  alone,  if  you  would  avoid  being  disturbed/' 
Bin, — How  so  ? 

Counieaa — By  thkklng  of  this  or  that  aflUr,  or  periiaps  of  this  or  that  lady. 
27^.— How  do  you  mean? 
CoutUeat. — I  mean  nothing,  only  I  think  so. 

Rifi.— But  I  know  not  what 

Cotm/ess.~  What  the  lady's  name  maybe;  certainly  not  Martagno.  She  must  have  a 
Very  tender  name ;  something  romantic  and  heroic,  as  Laura  or  the  like.  I,  alas !  am  only 
^anora,  which  is  not  a  poetical,  still  less  a  sentimental  name.  But  do  not  suffer  yourself  to 
^  disturbed. 

Having  said  this,  she  left  the  room,  and  Rinaldo  opened  the  letter,  which  was  fh>m 
.t!>Iyropia,  enclosing  others  for  Marquis  Romano  and  fiiaron  Malvento.     That  to  himself 
^ras  as  follows : — 

<*  Dear  Knight, — I  hope  this  finds  you  well,  for  you  are  at  least  In  the  best  hands  in  the 
ivorld.  In  virtue  of  your  written  promise,  I  desire  you  to  show  your  gratitude  to  me  by 
obeying  the  Marquis  Romano  In  all  things.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  time  to  introduce  you 
to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja,  which  you  must  by  no  means  neglect.  Perhaps  we  shall  soon 
aee  each  other. 

\  '*  I  must  inform  you  of  the  news,  namely,  that  the  band  of  the  notorious  robber  Rinaldlni 
ia  completely  exterminated.  Nine  of  them  who  had  been  taken  alive,  were  yesterday  shot 
at  San  Lucito.  They  all  declared  that  Rinaldlni  himself  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  fallen 
by  their  side.  Every  one  rejoices  that  this  dangerous  man  has  been  thus  destroyed^  as 
Indeed  he  must  necessarily  have  been,  since  his  little  troop  was  surrounded  by  one  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  One  Clnthio,  indeed,  cut  his  way  through,  together  with  a  few  of  his 
party ;  but  people  are  gone  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"  Another  piece  of  news  is,  that  a  certahi  captain  of  your  aoqualntanoe  has  been  almost 
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killed  by  ooe  Lodorioo,  n^  flAbed  faia  in  twrnUa  plaoBb  Hb  %m  a»w  ^Higcronrif  il; 
1>vt  the  anasBin  bu  esct|»i. 

*'  Adiea.     Remember  wbo  ttfll  lovei  ^ml— -Oltmful** 

Rinaldo  had  road  the  letter,  amdiUded  it  up,  wfacB  Lauraealerad  <he  imnb,  laMvchi 
as  she  said,  of  a  fHeod,  when  Ae  Ad  w»C  fiad,  MtiritfaitaiRUB|^  which  aheaUfed  then, 

A  conversation  on  faidifferent  subjects  now  aroae  between  tlwn,  I  win  wiiicii  thiy  ■* 
espectedly  came  into  the  gaUeiy  leadiaf  to  tin  ealoea.  Uaea  they  waUoed  mi,  ttSl  itKkk^ 
and  at  length  came  tnte  a  brfliiant  apaitmeat,  whew  tfae  teiaie  weeetaaL 

Lflii.— It  most  be  eerifcseed  fte  eaMteaelivee  wei  bve.  fkrlmne  it  nrttitrijymef 
the  best  in  Bfeastna. 

/Ii».-.0B  tiiaft  edqeei  I  enMt  JB%e. 

£aK._T0a«ayUkait<en»fword.    BwiMm,  ahefaaMyef 
and  very  amiable.    TIs  said  she  is  to  be  married  It  the  faiileawi  wifli  whan 
the  umdange. 

Jllii.^ Indeed  I 

jbmt, — Bueh  aftleaft  btbe 

Min, — I  hope  she  will  be  happy. 

iMat^^Wby  m^  yptt  ^eUll  wn— leiert  1 

Jlln.— I  have  4we^gh  te  li(>e4eoerty  myielC  hi*  oet  >e  weiitiii  >  wife. 

Lou,     Then  you 

Ria.— Provided  she  < 

£—.->-Thet  ii  pr  MppeeeC    Hear  key  ^  fwi  hrtfd  It  Jhiyt  Bfiwina? 

Rta. — As  long  as  I  like  the  place. 

Laau^yfiXL,  id  tmr4b  yw  Jftie  it  f 

X!la.«**T€fy  BMeb. 

They  had  now  returned  along  the  gallery  into  the  drawing*room,  whiofa 
left  undMerved.  Meenwldte  Bhirido  deUveced  (he  mdtmd  letters  from  04fa|l%  mi 
TBtondngtiarik  into  the  siasifeiim  In  theaghlfal  lee^  threw  hi—elf  npenaaefc  five 
hecontfaracd  miehserfed  Wthwaemd  efftnunpeto  called  lnhn  to  tahle,  though  hath  Jaer* 
and  Hie  vountees  had  ndsaed  hhn,  «nd  each  «ttieiiely  sought  hia  efetywhecw  M  in  tbe 
light  ptace. 

:  At  table,  Rinaldo,  being  a  stranger,  was  placed  next  to  the  lady  of  the  houses  wUltLMA 
eat  on  the  opposite  side.    His  jwflertieni  msjde  Uas  abeewt,  and  he  j  behaved  very  esiei 
niously  towards  his  neighbour,  the  marchioness,  which  secretly  gave  lAura  the  giesleit 
pleasure. 

Baron  Malvento  now  entertained  the  company  with  the  late  «/  Rinahiiai  in  CdaM? 
and  the  conversatiott  beoewdnggenend^  wvery  one  delivered  his  seathneata. 

Laura  said—.*'  This  Ughrwayman  died  tee  heoearaUy.  end  be  ought  to  have  Ihb 
hroken  en  the  wheel  :**  ^hich  gave  iRimdde  a  aensatipo  by  which  this  meiKuleas  gill  l#* 
part  of  her  influence  upon  his  heart.  The  countess  said— *<  Rinaldini  was  a  gra«t  asss^;!^ 
had  he  but  cornmanded  an  amy,  wwild  have  obtained  ev«r lasting  &me  ^  end  this  geyuw* 
sentiment  gave  the  eonntess  thsdt  piece  inhisiheert  which  Laura  had  just  unconsaie^ 
abandoned. 

The  Marquis  Romano  told  the  oompiny  his  friend  Che  cavalier  had  assused  him  he  b*' 
known  Rinaldini,  and  upon  this  every  one  overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 

Laura  asked  hhn  what  he  thofught  of  this  king  ef  thieves? 

«*  As  for  me,*  said  Rinaldo,  '•he  treated  me  very  weU.  I  was  in  hae,pewer»  aad  hediili^ 
abuse  it." 

•<  flow  did  he  locA?*  said  the  oonntees. 

«  More  noble  than  his  course  of  life  should  seem  to  permit,'*  replied  Rinaldo. 

Meanwhile  Laura  continued  to  abuse  Rinaldini,  tiH  thetMmveivation,  much  to  his  satidii^ 
tion,  turned  upon  another  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  paesed  away  in  danoingt  and  day  now  beginning  to  4a/^ 
lUnaldo  did  not  return  heme,  but  look  a  walk  amoQgthe  country  houses  and  gardens  in  H^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  meraing,  which  now  with  dewy  wiif* 
shed  tti  )>eamy  lustre  over  the  flowery  velea.    Hif  iait  fnti^btd  MRay  the  dew^  fonniiig  a  S*^ 
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n>iitbem6«dbMi,«iidtetaM  ftr  itt  whAmiw,  frwi  wirfdi  t»  f  ■■■■■il  a  »kw  ^  the 
rroundiDg  oomitry.  The  golden  ff»]s  «f  the  am  plftytd  •var  Hie  pearly  hephi^  with  hwu- 
mble  WUhni eoloae.  Hew—  aad ewth  eppeernd  eewiy  Mwed  Jrom  lefreahif  aleep; 
id  Aurora,  from  her  roseate  gate,  seemed  to  lead  on  a  new  train  el  ideas  and  seeselioM  im 
inakLo's  mind.  He  leaned  against  a  lofty  pine,  cast  hiaeyet  ever  the  briUieat  vele,  end  was 
fected  even  to  tears  with  the  beautiee  he  beheUk  £«ee  Im  tboee  teats  the  fay«  eC  the  sun 
m  beanteously  refracted,  and  his  cheeks  glowed  with  the  purple  himol  heaven. 
MHoeiUie  tbe:  hanBonioMi  Bninsttr  ef  adktaot  eraterfrU  eoethed  hie  ear,  and  vpos  the 
li;«iriikifenooiereAerilkoBt^tiMr«MLpipeeef  the»err]i«lw|»hardagi^  tte 


X  Ahl**  said  Rinaldo,  sighing,  *'thafc  IwereHfli  enMiif  tha  shrphrriii  ■■  mm \m  leji  fiilheiTi 
m !  Oh,  that  I  could,  in  gay  and  happy  innocenee^  like  Ihsee  peaneH»  miai^  the  aaond 
«9fl|M>wldktlweedHnCing.brt«tkoftiieaepiqrTtl  Vhel  if  I  weie  to  gw  to  soim  dietant 
mtry,  and,  resuming  my  shepherd's  crook,  conceal  myself  in  the  solitudes  of  a  Spaniili. 
•epwalk?  €Mi  thiA  I  oealdi^wipaBtaheefthCs  happiness  I  Whet  stitt  deftaiM  tee  hiihe 
lies  ef  tiie  worlds  where^  samaadefll  by  dangers^  I  sIhII  eertafady  ene  day  becene  apabUc 
riAce  to  justice?  Yes,  I  will  leave  these  Sicilian  vales,  and  exdiange  then  isr  the  ilarp j 
efSpwa."  Usneheiinrst  hMBia  ftood  ef  teen.  •«  Alee !  enbeppy  thet  I  e«  1** 
he^  with.adhepsigfa,.aadagahipasBed;  bat  a  heiaiit,.  wlw  wee  then  eeceadiaf  Hia 
•  aeooAted  him  in  a  ftisndiy  sMner,  sayings  **  You  an  aaiuppf*.  yen  eay ;  wbetteelapiHr 
mppiBMB?  Does  it  arise  fcwn  year  owoiMdt»erAat  ef  othsti?" 
**  From  both,**  replied  Rinaldo,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh. 

«&eeea,  tbe%  to.  sniK**  oaatimsed  he^  «*  far  that  &  thp  lot  efhamanily.    limiwlMtf 
imm  eiayi^  and  oaai  peiat  eat  to  yettaaoveth  aad  plea—it  reed,  ainapt  whea  <t  ii  hattar 
jps  to  walk  in  rugged  paths.     Remember,  all  that  happens  is  fer  the  bert*** 
^Ba^^yaa  laoeiae  Ommf  said  tfauMa,  aaddeniy. 

^  To  give  away,**  BspUedtthe  bariDlt    «  VWmpMil  ihaee  eao[i«1^M  Iweat  hot  Mb. 
it  seme  men  there  are  who  have  not  evea  that  littlau* 
**  TiMre  are,**  said  Rinaldo,  putting  a  purse  iito  his  hand.   He  Urn 
ftM^  a^  wtarned  hoaM^ 

the  marquis  informed  him  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey  of  two  days,  and 
r^iai  iatllie  awaiiiiMbj  to  tlie  cew^ead  attwUgaaaf  his  wife  and  iiniightit> 
Riaaldo  also  received  two  invitations,  which,  howasar,  he  »ifcind,<hi»  he  wdffbX  ha  Mm 
persae  his  own  reflections. 

The  day  after  the  marquis's  departure,  he  weat  eut  into  the  lelds  ta  Ui  fasoorite  fpot. 
j||lli«arW8a»«o  thnaw  her  aawtleeaer  the  vaUey,  aad  the  raya  of  tiia  asllhii  saa  peilted 
e  nevntatn  .tops  with  purple,  till  they  disappeavad  in  t«fl%ht,  while  Hm  eveniag  hreea» 
ifted  balsamic  odeate  mmbs  the  piains.  The  Hes  hasedand  emoaed  aooniMi  aad  the 
itaat  shepherds'  pipes  mingled  with  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  iewiag  hied»  whl^  tha  ta* 
iihiBg  tones  of  the  love-warbling  nighrtagetr  tOed  tbe  aiv  aiUi  mtilaJp,  aad  evaty  hieach 
HHiaiwirf  ie  the  biaeer. 

tieiili  stii[i|ii  t  mf  Ihi  imdtn  t»r  if  i  kmrnlffnf-*^  mi  ftm^r  i§m  Trnrt  In  Ifaia 
>  sweets  of  an  orange  grove  were  wafted  towards  hisi^  aada^Aoeaa  ef.  featlMied  MHiptwa 
cteiMtaAwBbraiiphesema^edwfth  btossewe^aa  ie  ippieaeliii  the  hease^  whtsb  staod 
W  Middle  ef  the  geedea.  He*e  be  owt  ag<|d»  ligMir«*^'"i«<>  — ^  iaiirtwd  of  har>  **  T» 
lai  does  this  beautiful  villa  belong  ?  ** 
"  ^ithe  Oeantsee  Bfaatagao,**  replied  sha 

ertaeh  w*di.^de  tatcMgeace^  bat  lamaieed  sfleefc.  llw  gis^  hoiire««r»  etiH  MM 
peetfaig  aesasail^iaestioa,  wh»b  BtaaUaabemiag^ashadi  «*  l»lta  aoaateti  hefar* 
"^mm  aaaii  Iteaawwiag,^  lepifadtfaefht  wha  thea  eii  deem  the  avaaae. 
Kiaeldahadwstyst  d^ewideai  whether  tajgeaeitoy,  taiwa  ha  psief^wid  a  iwala  Sgium 
Hog  in  an  orange  grove :  nor  had  he  resolved  whether  to  proceed  or  retom,  when  the^  lid|p 
thafroasi  and  cefcd  tahia^^Cheariier,,  eea  I  hilhwB  ay  apea>^-4S  it yeawelf 

r 


aaoed  towaids  her  with  a  silent  bow. 


jj 
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^  For  heaven's  nkeT  oontinaed  the  coonteti*  **  how  did  yon  ted  mj  filk?" 

Jtlfi.— -Ai  men  often  ftnd  many  other  things— by  chanet. 

Cbim/^st.— You  might,  however,  have  been  more  galbnt  than  to  tdl  me  I  am  faiddbled 
to  fortune  for  this  pleasure. 

Bm.'-The  debt  would  be  but  small. 

;  Counteu. — At  least  equal  to  the  chance  yon  mention. 
;  Bin, — Then  we  are  quits. 

ComntmM, — If  yon  wish  it,  we  are;  but,  when  I  refleot^  we  are  not;  fiir  the  aame cfamce 
bad  only  to  condaet  you  a  few  steps  farther  to  have  transferred  the  debt  to  Laura,  whsssvds 
is  near  mine,  and  she  is  now  there ;  or,  perhaps,  you  have  mistaken  the  honie^  and  an  tM 
gallant  to  acknowledge  it.     I  will  send  a  servant  to  show  it  yon. 

JUn.— If  you  wish  to  send  me  away— — 

Cbimteff.— I  would  willingly  keep  what  fortune  has  thrown  in  my  way,  bat  aoC  at  taotber^ 

€0ft 

JItfi.— -Yet  you  must  do  that  if  you  would  receive  me  from  the  hands  of  diaBce. 

Cbvn/esi.— If  dianoe  and  Laura  are  not  the  same,  let  it  be  called  by  any  other  nane^  ad 
you  are  welcome. 

As  she  said  this,  she  gave  him  her  hand  and  conducted  him  into  an  arbour,  wliere  a  goitir 
and  a  book  lay  upon  a  table.  Here  they  seated  themselves ;  and,  after  a  long  peuse^  ths 
countess  said,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  ^  What  were  we  speaking  of?" 

•*  Of  the  beauties  of  the  evening,**  sdd  Rinaldo,  smiling ;  upon  which  the  coimfcn  bant 
into  a  laugh.  _ 

The  conversation,  however,  stOl  halted,  and  they  arose,  took'a  tim  in  the  fardfln>  talked 
of  indifferent  subjects,  and  at  length  approached  a  pavilion,  which  became  the  seene  ef  a  fef 
interesting  interview. 

CowUen,—!  rejoice  much  to  see  you  here  so  unexpectedly,  espedally  aa  ytm  m  the  oalj 
person  who  could  chase  away  the  tow  spirits  with  which  I  am  oppressed* 

Rin, — I  thank  you  for  this  compliment. 

OMoitait.— *Tis  the  truth. 

Am.— Then  I  am  faifinitely  obliged  to  the  truth.  But,  may  I  ask,  what  eaiMM  yon  tbei» 
low  spirits  ? 

Gnm^esf.— I  will  ten  you.  One  man,  I  cannot  bear,  wants  to  Iwce  hkafelf  upoo  mc^  wtfs 
my  ikmily  want  Co  force  upon  me  another. 

J2tfi.— And  you  would  not  marry  again? 

CbtfMtosff.— At  least,  neither  of  these  men. 

Jtta.— Then  choose  a  third,  who  neither  forces  himself  upon  yon  nor  is  iBreed  iqMB  yoo  ^ 
fom  femily,  provided  you  do  not  dislike  him. 

Cbimteff. — I  would  either  have  a  man  who  gives  himself  to  me,  or  neoe. 

BhL — That  depends  on  you. 

CMMt^eiff.— The  accepting  may,  bnt  not  the  giving. 

As  she  said  this,  she  stretched  out  her  hand,  which  sank  upon  Rinaido's;  upon  wUehiba 
suddenly  withdrew  It :  but  lUnaklo  fautantly  seised  it,  and,  softly  presshig  it,  fdt  Ui  «*> 
pressed  in  return  by  that  of  the  eountess. 

A  loud  conversation  In  the  avenue  leading  to  the  pavilion  at  length  awakened  the  Is*^ 
from  the  dream  of  bliss,  and,  starting  up,  they  perceived  L^^ra  and  some  other  ladies  ce^ 
the  pavDion. 

The  countess  received  her  friends  with  evident  marlis  of  embarrassment ;  nor  did  any  ess- 
neeted  conversation  take  place  till  the  ladies  inquired  for  theh*  carriage,  and  took  their  IcsvCi 

As  Rinaldo  handed  them  hi,  Laura  whispered  te  him,  ^  I  congratulate  yon;"  and  ^ 
countess  said  aloud,  **  I  shall  see  yon  agahi  to»morrow,  chevalier ;"  to  which  ho  assented  ^ 
a  compttment.  The  carriage  drove  ol^  and  Rhialdo  returned  home,  muabg  on  what  ^ 
passed. 

Rfaialdo  repeated  his  visits  to  the  countess  so  frequently,  both  in  town  and  eonntry,  ^ 
Laura  had  now  no  longer  a  place  in  his  heart.  Afeanwhile  the  marquis  retonaed  tnm  ^ 
excursloo,  and  spoke  mueh  of-ihe  ohl  man  of  FVonteja,  to  whom  he  pmrniend  to  iitmfli^ 
hUn. 
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Upon  RinaUb't  inquiring  who  this  old  man  wii»  tiid  totrqnk  replied,  **  He  it,  perhepi,  the 
wisest  man  of  the  age;  a  philosopher  who  is  deeply  versed  in  the  most  secret  of  the  mys- 
teries called  krata  repooy  and  has  unfolded  things  of  which  nothfaig  certain  has  yet  been 
known." — "  But  1  do  not  perceive,**  said  Rinaldo,  **of  what  use  his  acquaintance  can  be  to 
me,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  krata  repoa,  for  which  I  have 
neither  genius  nor  inclination.** — **  The  grand  object  for  which  we  have  united,**  replied  the 
marquis,  *'  requires  a  knowledge  of  it** 

lUnoldo  was  sUent,  and  the  marquif  pursued  the  subject  no  farther. 

The  whole  £uni]y  were  invited  to  pass  the  evening  at  the  countess's  villa;  but  Rinaldo 
was  the  first  who  arrived  there.  The  company  were  regaled  in  th»  pavilion,  where  every  oat 
was  very  gay  and  happy,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  some  benches  on  a  grass  plot  in  front 
of  it,  where  they  were  about  to  amuse  themselves  with  games,  when  two  servants  with  flam- 
beaux introduced  a  stranger,  who,  they  said,  wished  to  speak  with  the  marquis. 

The  marquis  arose,  and  the  stranger  approached;  but  the  instant  he  perceived  Rinaldo, 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  and  exclaimed,  **  Ha,  assassin  I  have  I  (bund  you  ?"-*«  Who- 
dares  insult  me  ?*'  said  Rinaldo,  and  drawing  his  sword,  perceived  his  antagonist  was  the  cap* 
tain. — **  I  dare  1 "  said  the  latter,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

They  now  instantly  engaged ;  but  a  shot  from  the  grove  wounded  the  captain,  and  he  felL 
The  oonfusion  was  now  general,  every  one  was  in  motion,  some  screaming  and  lamenting^  and* 
some  running  to  and  fro,  while  the  servants  came  in  armed  and  increased  the  uproar. 

The  countess,  however,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  pull  the  chevalier  into  the  pavilion, 
which  was  now  vacant,  and  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  locked  him  in.  Rinaldo,  who  knew  not 
bow  all  this  had  come  to  pass,  continued  alone  there  during  two  hours  in  anxious  expectation, 
and  greatly  wondering  bow  the  affair  would  end.  At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  coun- 
tess entered. 

'*  Is  the  captain  dead  ?*'  said  Rinaldo.— «  He  lies  dangerously  wounded  in  the  house,** 
replied  the  countess.  **  But  without  inquiring,**  continued  she,  *'  any  fiirther  into  these 
strange  events,  my  only  care  at  present  is  to  save  you.  Far  in  the  mountain  of  Remata  I 
have  a  castle,  where  no  one  will  find  you  or  even  look  for  you.  Thither  you  must  instantly 
fly.  Here  is  a  letter  to  the  warder,  in  which  I  have  described  you  as  Baron  Tegnano^  and  a. 
rdation  of  mine.  A  horse  is  ready  saddled  for  you  at  the  garden  gate.  Adieu  1  you  shall 
hear  from  me  shortly,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  will  come  myselfl** 

Having  said  this  she  embraced  him,  and  moistened  his  cheeks  with  tears.  At  length  she 
tore  herself  from  his  arms,  conducted  him  to  the  garden  gate,  where  Rinaldo  mounted,  and 
took  his  uncertain  way,  according  to  her  directions,  towards  the  country. 

The  night  was  beautiful,  the  full  moon  illuminated  all  the  hUls,  and  a  solemn  ttillnesi 
reigned  throughout  the  air ;  but  upon  an  eminence  he  beheld  a  human  figure,  which  seemed 
to  be  in  motion.  Rinaldo  stopped  his  horse,  and  observing  the  figure,  perceived  that  it 
approached  him.  "  Who*s  there  ?"  said  Rinaldo.—'*  One  who  knew  you,**  replied  a  voice- 
from  the  eminence,  '*when  you  were  Count  Mandochini.  I  know  another  name  for  yen, 
however,  which  I  would  not  entrust  even  to  the  silence  of  night**—**  If  you  know  me,**  said 
Rinaldo,  **  tell  me  your  name.**—**  Do  you  not  know  my  voice?  I  am  your  servant,  Ludovke.*^ 

Rifi.— Ludovico  I    Yes ;  now  I  know  you.     How  came  you  here  ?** 

Lud.  —Why  not  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ?  I  had  almost  done  for  the  captain  in  Calabria ; 
but  he  that  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned,  and  the  rascal  got  well  of  his 
wounds.  I  took  ship  in  Calabria  as  a  travelling  gUnsmith,  and  came  to  Messina,  where  I  saw 
you  twice,  but  in  such  great  company  that  I  could  not  speak  to  you.  What  name  you  went 
by  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not  ask  you.  My  money,  however,  began  to  fail,  and  I  knew 
not  what  to  do ;  but  as  I  was  walking,  much  dejected,  on  the  port,  I  again  beheld  that 
aconrsed  captain.  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  the  de^.  Thunder  and  lightning, 
thought  I,  IS  the  rascal  yet  alive  ?  Could  I  but  find  my  captain !  So  I  kept  lurking  about, 
but  could  not  find  you  anywhere ;  at  length  I  saw  you  going  to  the  villa — ^followed  you,  got 
acquainted  with  the  servants,  pretended  to  be  a  travelling  fencing-master,  learnt  on  whose 
premises  I  was,  reflected  a  little,  and  observing  that  an  entertainment  was  to  be  given  at  the 
villa,  I  thought  it  would  furnish  me  with  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  my  captain.  Thus  I 
dipped  into  the  garden,  and  stationed  myself  in  a  grove,  where  I  wnm  perceived  thai  villaia 
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ijkt  CknAomk  1 8tten#tf  ito  m\mt  pmm  i  fl,  Yk9mr^  fwy  ipertl^  linr  yi  dnwr,  and  totaatfy  I  Jikl 
tfaenseatapoBtlivgvMmd;  7«i^  IlMHredoMlbr  Urn  Ihope;  ff  he  If  not  dead  by  (Ms  ttee^ 
lli  not  BQT  telt  IFIiea  f  ^iilltad  llie  gftrden  f  ooneeried  myself  behind  an  aloe,  and  after 
ewhfle  MMT  a  beviebfiaaght^eraraaify  saddled.  TIm  titoaglit  fiiimedatdy  straek  me  ffaitft 
laai  ibr  my  aatiUla,  aai  ao  II  tamed  «iit.  f  eair  ye«  m— ait,  ftfloiped  yov,  and  here  I  wm, 
ready^o  attend  yes  wkepeireryMi^,  ff  yen  will  pecndt  me;  if  not,  ghre  me  a  eeupla  nit 
ducats  and  send  me  to  the  devil. 

Rin, — Come  with  mci  m/f  bfttfe  Mhrn,  and  i«  ibe  neit  vfflage  ye«  shaffbe  moonted. 

liMt'  MiiiiyHmnfcfc  '  Ob  thait  it  wei«  dajliglM !  I  am  as  Inmfry  as  a  weK  But  bow 
t]MmBm»tiso«lriis,we«Mitnnp«IMter.  1  have  a  eoo|rf»  of  pedMt  pirtols,  sod  befnra  te 
€amD^  tdH^Mtk^bair  mntt  dbmatcbrnw. 

Thoa  iMdMeO'  aeosmpaalad  Ma  etf  tahi,  and  alt  tnak  ef  day  they  enttved  a  Wlkga,  wkart 
they  stopped,  ani^  bawlig  VrciMhsted,  Rinalda  beagiit  a  aralc  We  Lnds^leo,  aad  agaiai  ael  «C 

di»  Ibe  itetli  day  they  anifvd,  with«at  fianher  adventmv-  «r  peril,  hi  the  land  of  advclmw 
and  fKrHs^  and  the  piaee  of  Hwir  d(LSiiMtf;ieii. 

Tha-eaetfs  steed  -ear  the  ammrtahK  «iader  an.  smhienee  sui'usmsfcd  by  waHa  aad  Ibmea^ 
provided  with  drawbridges,  and  strongly  fewtJhsd,  The  wardsr  wiaa  an  -old  bmb,  namfiihatf 
piirfiuit»  h«t  «ra  food  health  mti  fsrmorly  atewartf  ta  the  aouitaH%  fathei;  Vfbm  h»  had 
I  sad  tfcti  ^mm\  hemm  ds<y,  *»Aonaf  rttag  t» the  dbeetlspa  of  the  cawntees,  the  whela  oaatf^ii 
at  your  coaaMmd.'* 

fciril>fie»tie#led<h»haasta»o<ha  itaWa,  and  Mmiii  taoh  ywowBlsa  ela  ceopiecf  neat 
Tamaa^  wv^Mmai^MvaeHio  vevy  bmi^wv  fwrawe* 

Tha  4hmflyaaashrted  «f  ttie  wavd^,  hia  frife^  Ma  danghtsr,  «  aHM-servaDt,  apd  an  ait 
infiiM^  adm^  Ihrmiatj  ■eerved  tadar  the  conatem-Virthap  h^  Sjpaia,  and  trba  hefe  aiihihtai 
9M  a  pensioner  of  the  countess. 

Aa«t  thfe^paavCsianathie  caaCia  iflhHIed,  apfearaaeea  were  bat  very  aiaderate^  an#  Rteddo 
iwi'aa  ta^^mahe piepacations  inr  saawaddMon in  thiavasfiect.  LndoTico,  Giei^  the  Invaii; 
aadthwmiidt  were  sent  oait,  and  aean  bpenglft  aa  s»s»  landed  WMi  proiislens,  whieh  itnaJiif 
tlmtdtehan'and  storc-foanL  Tha  ooiirt-yapd  araa  ahM»  flled  with  Ibwl,  and  the  wine 
i4tl^iiina^«ar«ddcb  the  wavdmr  delivered  the  Imjs  t»  IHnilda. 

-Thus  hi  ashart  tine  thetiastto  beeama  arete  gay  and  Kvely,  and  Hie  once  dal  and 
inhabitants  now  grew  active,  oheerftil,  and  h^ip}^ 

fearttsaamsed  bhnself  semathnes  «dth  ffknimg  on  the  eld  fbrtitoatihnf  and  fiewing  thetir. 
remwiiag  aaantry,  seasetimeB  widi  waHbhig  over  the  meantaiha^  sonmtimes  with  reatfa|^  » 
couple  of  old  chronicles^  and  somefinMa  w^feheaihigtfae  warder  rriate  the  adveotnres  ef  tha 
plMvand  tBIergio  give  an  aeeonnt  of  his  eampaign& 

Onaa  tiny  wervahtiag  together,  and  had  Mfc  themselrss amid  adveotares  and  marieffaT 
starihi,  ^vlMnl'tha 'Warder  eidahnc^  *  Mt,  mydearharon  *  there  are  many  such  stones  cvmt 
of*tlds  neighhtturtiood,  and  not  ealy  oftlie  neighboarliond,  but  aiaa  of  anr- castle  itseK* 

UN. — (MhaoasHewh^rtPwearenaw? 

wonan'*— ■^OFtMS'  very  easnfe. 

•€K9i<sMbi^^¥es,  yets  af  thb  very  easdh^ 

jRm.— Indeed !  but  what,  ftr  hMtanee?  speetrea? 

4NMv->->Tt8i  and  the 'fiHre. 

War. — The  great  luff,  wliere-tha  targe  padtocks  hang  en  tht-daor,  &  Wanted. 

^OwA^— •  pes^  'tlMC  Ja  flue"  piaoe. 

Aaif.-i.'Whal,  for  rats  and  miee  ? 

eser.— finsh !  ^nih?  'torn  trMei  t  «nore yim.    <taita  ather  things <Hmb  vata  and  arfaa 

JiadL-* fisve  yoa  secopnaytthg?' 

dWsK..  Wbt  f ;  Ihmt  heard  eoang^.  Bat  thefe  ia  Lisberta,the  vrarder's  ^dnm|hteiviidMl' 
liasaaan  agrel'derf. 

muii '-•^  JLasipenw  1 

didyatrsna? 
■r  m^  oannaBaa  mHmmn  mr  ^aaw*  ner^  nm  am  nac  'oome.     i^^iwvnr  ww 
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wbiflliii  ftafaroue  thtt  k ikut  ip  gpm  I  know  «ot  whithtv, and  tiie>  lowar  ^Mt  k  oonstMittjr 
iaitened  from  within,  but  Jiow,  my  father  knows  not. 

IW.^ Yat,  ooniUnUy.  Sinca  I  hav«  bMii  htn^  ^p«««^  no  «•  hM  tnkni  the  tNHible  to 
look  farther  into  it;  foriiooa»«M— •nearm..  tigtpt  that  the- <»«ttleMi  oaMHtiqFcd  htra  lir 

ihrtedaijFa* 

Min.'^Wdi,  XidMrta. 

Xml— Well,  and  senbMi  I  had  twapi  tlw  1»D»  amI  «M  «liRdJa(  filte  itO^  c|4NniU«  the 
hiitrta  in  tha  window,  I  haard  faaNtapa,  aad  IMdMbc  k  fii  wr  iltMr^eff  mm  aaa  aC  the 
teily,  I  took  no  mrtianlar  nodoa.  Bot  aa  k  aama  aaaran  I  tarMi  fawi4  and  aaw  hi 
thadbMr,  going  up  tkifa»affre«l»lan|^haggadfi8W%  wkh  a.hMafL  I  haaw  nntWiiy  mutn, 
for  I  sank  seoseless  upon  the  floor,  and  when  I  recovered  myieU^  It  had  dkafpaaradi  fiai  it 
ii  aarlaUily  triMw  nd  laantak^goraMraaMOteatkaCk* 

JKhu— By  hcwrena,  tkwopdwftm 

Gi0r.— li  it  Bttl  ttraaea? 

JMa..^^s  wa  hate  pjaa^  af  tit  an  eir  hapdibw  wJEawflm  thaLglaaa  t^mmvBim, 

H^or.— Well,  don*t  tahe  «M  wMh  jou»  Ihr  I  shall  ba4f  no  airvlaak. 

£t«--Ladaf<ea  and  1  wifl  do  tt»  and  CUaiglo  ail  001  d0«bthe  adO^ 
he  k  an  old  soldier. 

Gtor.— With  all  my  heart    i  wiU  «oon  flakh  thooampidPL 

LU,^Oh  sir,  do  not  attempt  to  look  faitoHi  k  aoooaoar bo iMMMloiUkDvkk. 

/{tfi.— Be  not  uneasy^  1  hMnr  o UtttoofaMeakow 

Xk.— IfyeiftflrehHiian  aC  whatyoaaia  ahaot,  and  th«t  k  wQI  aafc  tern  out  aa  wkb 
l>Tother  Boniface  the  Capuchin,  ndio  thought  bo  ondaralood  oioraiflii  to^  hoi  the  i^Mpt 
^liraahed  htao  wkWn.«i  ipak  of  hk  Jtfh. 

LtdL— It  must  have  been  a  vlgoroua  ghost. 

I,t«.— Yes,  certainly  ;  the  good  firiar  has  heaii.badi4iddaalhaiof9«r  yoor%  bot  bo  k  stUI 
^Jlvob  ond  yon  «»ty  ask  hiaa  ahaotk. 

XiMd-^Wcll,  wearanotateidaf  hakig  thiaahads  wa  hooo  ikM?  tao,  and  aao  hk  at  hard. 
Hiaow  oa  a  gboet 

Xk.— Heaven  graot  kowf  oasM  to  that. 

Rin You  will  attend  me,  hofwwag,  if  i  coma  haeb  with  o  cpod  haatim? 

Xa'Ar-Oh,  yes,  with  all  my  heart  j  hut  you  and  Ludovioo'auif  jperhapooateb  i^piitolvball ; 
«ind  how  will  Giorgio  look  when  his  bones  are  all  broken  ? 

Oior.'^Dwa^t  be  so  wondrona  wise,  aaka;  wj  hones  aca  aa  gopd  as  aver. .  Wert  H  not 

Wtm  tbo  wound  I  reoeived  in  my  hip  at  Barc^na»I  wiaald  noa  o  raoa  with  you;  y«s»  I  hoioio 

^MnstitutioQ  as  hard  as  iron;  but  tha  vomad  at  BaraeUwa,  and  that  in  mj  Tight  shoulder  at 

Bellegarde—of  that  I  was  badly  cured— ^md  when  the  weather  changes,  I  kel  iimeii  ettiiadl|r. 

But  as  to  the  ghost- hunting  expedition,  I  am  your  man.     I  will  take  mj.  sabre. 

Xi«.— Of  what  use  can  it  be  1  I  will  give  you  o  fihiiaeh  oaadl^  and  that  wiii  do  much 
l>etter.    I  got  it  at  the  last  pilgrimage. 

liter  thU  oonveraatjon,  Riaaldo  underieok  to  perton  the  saareh,  wMeh  he.  did  qo  the 
Mowing^  day,  when  the  great  padlocks  on  the  hall-door  vere  unlocked,  tha  bolts  drawa^ 
and  the  door  opened,  upon  whic^  a  coupk  el  rats  flow  at  thawaider's  head,  who  instantly- 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  The  rats  were  kiflad,  and  the  window*  opened*  hot  the  warder  kft 
the  party  to  themselves.  Lisberta  lighted  three  candles,  and  recommended  the  adventuren 
to  the  Holy  Virgin,  St  Aathoiqr»  and  St  Marciana.  andwaat  away,  assnrhig  them  at  the 
same  time  she  would  pray  most  devoutly  for  them  all. 

The  hall  was  a.  Urge  square  apartment*  huag  with  okl  tapestry,  and  a  omiplo  af  kmily 
pictures,  but  contamed  no  other  fhmituce* 

They  opened  the  door  leading  to  the  stairs,  and  descended  thirty^siz  steps,  till  they 
came  to  a  door,  which,  as  has  been  said,  was  fastened  from,  within..  This  door  appeared 
very  old  and  rotten,  and  waa  easily  broken  with  an  uron  crow,  hot  .the  bolta.from  within  did 
not  move.  The  vaulted  roof  gave  back  the  sound,  and  our  adventurers,  oreepiqg  through. the 
fracture,  entered  an  arohed  way.  somewhat  higher  than  a  n^n,  and  about  half  aa  broad.  . . . , 

They  bad  proceeded  about  twenty  paces,  wl)en  they  came  to  apfgoe  steps,  whieh  thoy 
descended,  md  a  little  further  found  more  iteps^  beyond  whkh  the  road  was  aomewhat 
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shelving  downwards,  and  led  to  an  arched  circular  room,  the  door  ont  of  whidi  was  j;^ 
wise  bolted  from  without.  .  '  ' 

**  Tills,"  said  Rinaldo,  iM  a  snbtermneous  passage,  intended  for  an  escape  In  time  of  ym; 
but  what  surprises  me  U,  that  all  the  doors  are  bolted  from  without." 

They  were  about  to  break  the  door  open,  when  they  clearly  and  distinctly  heard  a  ery 
of  "  Woe  f  woe  f  woe  1"  at  which  Giorgio  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  Idt 
teeth  chattered.  Rinaldo  therefore  ordered  Ludovico  to  take  the  coward  back  to  dayligbt, 
where,  on  their  arrival  in  the  great  hall,  Giorgio  was  seized  with  convulsions.  Ludovieo 
therefore  alarmed  the  castle,  and  Giorgio  was  carried  to  bed,  where  Ludovico  bled  Mbl 
The  warder's  wife  also  admfaiistered  some  stomachic  drops  to  her  patient,  who  seemed  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  » 

The  warder,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fright  he  had  himself  experienced, 
crawled  to  him,  and  began  sometimes  to  curse  and  sometimes  to  pray,  while  Lisberta  and 
her  mother,  with  trembling  voice,  sang  an  hymn,  and  Ludovico  emptied  half  a  bottle  of  wise. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  did  not  stay  long  at  the  door  wh<ire  he  heard  the  ery,  but  knockiaft 
at  it,  called  out,  **  Who  is  there  ?    Open  the  door,  or  I  will  force  it.** 

A  voice  reified,  by  asking,  **  Who  thus  distuibs  the  inhabitants  of  the  bowels  of  tb^ 
earth?" 

"  One  who  would  be  acquainted  wRh  them,**  said  Rinaldo. 

**  We  desire  not  to  see  him,''repli^  the  Voice. 

Rinaldo  repeated  his  threat :  **  Open,  or  we  wfll  force  the  door.**. 

'*  If  yon  can  bear,"  said  the  voice,  "to  behold  that  which  Is  buried  beneath  the 
fwocure  the  keys  i>f  this  door  from  the  Count  of  Martagno.** 

"  The  Count  of  Martagno,**  said  Rinaldo,  *'  can  give  me  no  k6ys.    He  is  no  more." 

"  Is  he  dead.?**  asked  the  voice,  hastily. 

**  He  died  two  years  ago,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

Here  followed  a  pause,  which  continued  till  Rinaldo  applied  the  crow,  and  forced  the  door^ 

He  now  entered  a  dark  vault,  whence  a  tall  figure  suddenly  glided  away ;  Rindde 
tened  after  it,  but  it  shut  an  iron  door  behind  it  with  a  loud  noise.     Rinaldo  threw 
upon  a  bench ;  his  candle  went  out,  and  he  heard  from  a  comer  of  the  room  a  female  Toic 
saying,  with  a  melancholy  tone,  **  Just  heaven,  terminate  my  days  1** 

This  deeply  affected  Rinaldo,  who  started  up,  and  asked,  with  trembling  voice,  ** 
speaks?" 

*'  If  I  may  call  you  my  deliverer,*'  replied  the  voice,  **know  that  the  most  wretebed  *- 
human  beings  implores  your  pity.     Ah  1  even  were  you  the  cruel  Count  Martagno  hfmse' 
€Ould  yen  behold  my  mfoc^,  you  would  release  me  from  this  dungeon,  apd  restore  me  to  tl 
light  of  day,  of  which  I  have  so  long  been  deprived." 

Count  Martagno  is  dead." 

**  Dead  1    God  be  praised !    Then  are  my  sorrows  past** 

*  And  I  will  save  you." 

Rinaldo  heard  footsteps,  and  some  one  calling  him  by  name  from  a  distance.     He 
swered,  and  found  it  was   Ludovico,  who  came  very  opportunely  with  a  lighted  cant 
Rinaldo  searched  for  his  candle,  lighted  it,  ordered  Ludorico  to  be  silent,  and  asked,  *'T1»^^ 
Ihat  just  now  conversed  with  me,  where  art  thou?** 

"  Here,**  said  the  voice,  from  a  round  hole  in  the  wall,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground* 
**  here  am  I,  immersed  in  a  narrow  dungeon,  and  have  no  opening  but  this  hole,  tbreteC^ 
which  I  receive  my  miserable  sustenance.** 

Rinaldo  held  the  light,  and  saw  a  pale  haggard  countenance,  with  hollow  eyes,  before  tb^ 
opening.    This  sight  pierced  him  to  the  heart,  and  almost  paralysed  Ludovico  himself. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  hurried  back,  *' these  eyes  covHd 
never  bear  the  sight  of  daylight." 

Rinaldo  now  reflected  for  a  moment,  and,  to  secure  himself  a  retreat,  examined  the  iron 
•door  which  the  figure  had  shut  behind  her,  and  sent  Ludovico  back  for  some  tools  and  laige 
padlocks ;  for  he  found  a  number  of  bars  and  fastenings  hanging  beside  the  door.  Mean* 
while  he'strictly  enjoined  Ludovico  to  keep  silence  relative  to  what  he  had  seen. 

'When  Ludovico  was  gone,  Rhialdo  asked  the  prisoner,  **  Have  you  seen  no  l%bt  here?" 
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PrMOMer.— Sometimes  a  dim-burning  lamp,  when  my  straw  or  my  bread  and  water  were 
brought  roe,  but  no  other  light. 

iitn.— -Then  accustom  your  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  this  candle,  and  by  degrees  you 
will  be  enabled  to  bear  the  daylight. 

Pr».— Will  you  release  me?  ^ 

Rin.--1  will. 

Pris. — Almighty  God !  I  thank  thee.     Oh,  reward  my  deliverer  for  his  benevolence. 

Rinaldo  leaned  against  the  wall,  and  sighing,  ezclauned,  *'  Oh  God !  teach  me  to  pray 
dAvoutly,  as  once  I  prayed  in  the  days  of  my  youthful  innocence  !" 

When  Ludovico  returned,  he  brought  not  only  the  padlocks  and  tools,  but  a  bottle  of 
wine,  some  fruit,  and  some  pastry,  "  for  the  unhappy,  unknown,  and  pale-faced  stranger,"  as 
he  expressed  himself. 

**  You  have  done  extremely  well*  Ludovico,**  said  Rinaldo,  and  gave  the  prisoner  what  waa 
brought  for  her.  She  received  it  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  while  she  was  eating, 
her  deliverer  barred  the  iron  door,  and  padlocked  it ;  be  then  set  to  work  with  a  piekaxe 
and  crow,  and  widened  the  hole  so  that  the  prisoner  might  pass,  who  had  no  sooner  quitted 
her  dungeon,  than  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  prayed. 

Heavens  1  what  a  sight !  Haggard,  pale,  and  meagre,  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  with 
scarcely  clothes  to  cover  her,  she  tottered  forth,  leaning  on  Rinaldo,  along  the  subterraneoua 
passage,  and  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  hall,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Unaccus- 
tovied  to  the  air,  she  sank  upon  the  earth*  Rinaldo  led  her  to  a  room,  where  he  laid  her 
Upon  a  bed.     She  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  Rinaldo  locked  the  door« 

When  it  was  day,  he  sent  Ludovico  to  the  nearest  town  to  buy  some  women's  clothes ; 
and,  meanwhile,  with  the  assistance  of  the  warder,  fixed  another  door  to  the  stairs,  which 
having  fastened  up,  he  took  him  to  the  chamber  where  the  liberated  prisoner  lay,  held  hii 
hand  to  his  mouth,  led  him  out  again,  and  locked  the  dooor. 

If^ar.— Heavens  1  what  have  I  seen  ? 

JRtfi,— The  secreta  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  You  are  a  man  of  understanding,  warder. 
What  you  have  seen  you  must  conceal  until  I  find  a  proper  opportunity  to  publish  the  whole. 
This,  perhaps,  concerns  the  honour  of  the  countess  and  her  family. 

War. — Baron,  I  am  a  man,  and  can  keep  silence. 

Rin. — If  you  do  not,  I  will  set  something  at  you  far  worse  than  the  rats. 

War. — Silence  about  the  rats.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  that  story.  However,  I  am  a 
little  consoled  by  seeing  that  Giorgio  is  not  so  great  a  hero  as  he  pretends. 

Rin, — How  is  he? 

War.— Better ;  he  says  he  heard  and  saw  dreadful  things. 

Rin. — The  fool !  he  saw  nothing.  'Twas  but  an  owl  that  screamed,  and  he  fell  down  in  a 
swoon. 

War. — An  owl !  oh,  heavens,  what  a  coward  ! 

Rin. — Hush*,  hush  !  remember  the  rats. 

War. — Well,  well,  we  are  neither  of  us  any  great  matters  Mn  point  of  courage.  Bat— 
what  was  I  going  to  ask— •Oh,  who  is  this  skeleton  of  a  woman  ? 

jlin. — Silence.     Not  a  word  on  that  subject.     We  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow.  ^ 

Ludovico  now  brought  clothes,  which  were  given  to  the  stranger,  who  was  also  supplied, 
with  food,  and  shut  up  in  a  chamber,  where  she  slept  a  day  and  a  half  almost  without  inter- 
mission, which  very  much  contributed  to  her  recovery. 

Giorgio  and  the  warder  were  much  rallied  by  Ludovico  for  their  cowardice,  and  the  latter 
was  besides  tormented  with  curiosity  on  account  of  the  secret,  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
more  than  came  out  by  Ludovico*s  raillery. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico  went  in  search  of  further  discoveries  in  the  subterraneous 
passages.    They  had  loosened  the  padlocks  and  bars  from  the  iron  door,  and  after  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  open  it,  were  resting  a  short  time  from  their  labours,  when  they  heard  footsteps- 
from  without.     Presently  the  bolt  was  drawn  back,  the  door  creaked  upon  its  hinges,  and  a 
figure  came  half  in  sight,  when  Rinaldo  sprang  up  and  thundered  out,  <*  Halt  I" 

The  figure  instantly  disappeared,  knowing  the  ground  better  thjp  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico;. 
who  pursued  it.    They  now  stumbled  through  a  small  arched  way  till  they  came  to  a  flight  of. 
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ifbam  iltt/p»)m0ingi^mian^mA-9n6iMi^  a^  They aioewM then, 

A  tower  with  a  wfaiding  staircase.     Having  also  ascended  these,  they  «MBe  oot-oa  tha  MMa* 

flMBts  «f  Che  tower,  aid  percehefl  that  it  stood  entirely  akme,  on  fht  AuHmsC  peak  «f  the 

moantain  where  the  castle  was  situated.     The  tower  had  bo  entraiicek  and  thi^  ooohl  Ml 

eoaiprehend  whither  the  figure  had  gone,  unless  a  rope-ladder  had  beea  prepmd  iir  hii 

escape. 

As  flwy  eovM  now  make  no  ftrtlier  dfeeorerias,  they  tamed  baek,  eianrfMd  tho  tni^-daor» 
fMUid  ft  very  thick  and  atrong,  and  well  ftimithad  with  bolts  from  withhi,  which  they  baited 
«Bd  padlocked  strongly.  In  like  mtmer  they  locked  the  iron  doer  ftma  within,  and  iHnMl 
ffaroupi  tlie  hall  into  the  catfle. 

MeauwhHe  the  lady,  haTiag  rested  twe  days,  bad  coosidffal^  recovaftd';  eod  BiaiJMi^ 
who  was  anxious  to  know  whom  he  had  thus  rescued  from  her  aabterraoeotti  dBagee%  aoir 
heguk  to  make  faiquiries  of  her,  ta  which  she  replied  as  feUowt  :«•- 

*I  feel  ft  my  duty,**  aakl  she,  **  to  give  my  dteliverer  a  tnie  aceomit  of  my  Mfsfortuaai^  aid 
HAk  f  win  perform  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.    My  name  Is  Violaata,  daughter  of  ooa  Bi»* 
texcadi  NoH,  formerly  a  vasts!  of  Oovnt  Martagno,  who  had  recently  lost  his  first  wift^wbfla 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Mm.     He  declared  he  loved  me,  but  I  belie  fid 
UttriHit    He  swore,  however,  his  views  were  honoanible,  and  solicited  my  hand  in  manlaga* 
t  refcn^  trim  to  my  fsttaer,  for  I  had  lost  my  mother  hi  my  infimcy.    My  fsther  waa  thai 
ilgbtiqg  hi  Spain  onder  the  banners  of  his  lord,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.      Fear 
destitote,  T  sought  refnge  with  an  old  woman,  who  assisted  me  in  making  up  a  dower 
which  I  might  be  received  Into  a  convent.     Having  at  length  succeeded  in  this,  I  set  off  to  pit 
Biyphm  into  execution,  but  was  surprised  on  the  road,  bovnd,  and  carried  oflT,  I  knasr  not 
wMther.    *Twu  hito  the  hands  of  Count  Martagno'ii  people  that  I  foil,  and  they  broa^t  ■§ 
to  this  castle,  where  the  count  again  repeated  his  profession  of  love.    I  rejected  every  dlshaaoar 
able  proposal  with  firmneu  and  disdain,  and  declared  I  would  nether  die  than  tesign  my  virtaa. 
The  count  endeavoured  to  obtain  what  I  refused  by  art  and  force,  but  aH  was  in  Talii      To 
itatsuse  me  was  in  his  power,  but  not  to  make  me  yidd  to  hit  wicked  pasnon ;  and  I  toMUm 
iiothhig  hot  marriage  should  ever  procure  him  what  he  aiked.     Urns  finding  it 
undermine  my  virtue,  he  resolved  to  obtain  me  by  that  meani^  and  theprfeitmilted  «• 
bonds  of  wedlock.'* 

**  What  !**  iDtenmpted  ttinaldo,  **  were  yon  then  married  to  Count  Martagno  ?^ 

**  I  was,"  continued  Vlolanta,  "  to  my  mhfortane.     He  lived  here  with  me  somewluft 
than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  then  set  off  on  a  Journey,  firam  which  be  never  leturoed, 
<God  knows  why !)  had  me  conveyed  to  yonder  prison  where  you  found  tne.    Tom^ 
plaints  I  received  no  answer,  and  the  world  heard  not  of  my  sorrows.     An  old  knave  gate 
bread  and  water,  and  daily  grumbled,  saying,  **  Wm  you  Ive  for  ever?** 

"  Just  heaven  1"  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  **  while  you  lay  in  a  dungeon,  the  count  was 
married  at  Messina.     His  widow  is  still  living,  and  certainly  has  not  the  sHgta^eM  suipician 
this  villanous  transaction." 

Their  conversation  was  now  Interrupted  by  a  uolse  in  the  casfle,  tad  Kinaldo^ 
up  and  going  to  the  window,  saw  a  carriage  drive  up,  In  which  was  the  conntesa. 

Rinaldo  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  when  they  'Were  alone,  she  told  him  the  Marqafc 
nisno  had  received  the  oaptain  Into  his  house,  and  hopes  were  entertahied  of  his  reeaeiery. 
**  As  to  you,  chevalier,**  continued  she,  **  *tis  believed  you  have  embarked  and  left  BkBf, 
Meanwhile  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  nobility  leaving  Messina,  and  going  to 
estates,  to  come  and  see  yon.* 

Rinaldo  thanked  her  warmly  for  her  kindness,  and  Tor  her  care  of  his  safety;  and  waftai  n^ 
proper  time  for  declaring  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  the  story  of  Tlolanta. 

Tlie  countess  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  tale,  and  deshed  to  see  Vlolanta,  from 
Booth  she  again  heard  her  story,  promised  her  protection  and  asristanoe^  and  told 
would  conrider  her  as  a  sifter. 

The  castle  now  became  more  lively,  and  the  inquisitive  warder,  after  vertafai  biata 
partial  explanations,  made  no  flartSter  inquiries.     Vlolanta  passed  for  a  oowipaaJaa  9t  4ba 
«imiitesi,  and  no  one  knew  how  she  had  come  to  the  castle. 

Oae  Ihie  raimner  eveatag  at  Rinaldo  and  the  comrten  wete  rittfaf  in  a  faalaaagrof^te 
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siitle,  ha«d  ia  liand*^  both  j^arty  Uat  ia  Uioafjlit,  and  withMit  arocb  coAvanaftloiu  the  oo«n. 
t«M  at  \englih  said  :— 

Owjitetf.—  Sooner  or  later,  my  dear  friend,  we  iftmtt  oome  to  an  explanation.  Why  itwnld 
ire  postpone  it,  and  cauae  ounelyas  to  maoy  nwlanduiity  Md  tedbns  honii?  Let  it  thm  be 
IQW :  tell  me  sincerely  what  are  your  ibtnn  plana? 

RitL^To  do  that  which  I  mnit  do  a  to  leaTO  SkUy. 

CowUeas, — Alone? 

IUm. — Who  ahould  aoopmpaiqr  me  esai^  wj  Lndofkn? 

Gmntess. — And  no  one  eltt  ? 

JRta«— No  ona.    He  wiU  never  dtaart  me* 

Ctnmi^t.—.'Sa  qua  elm ?    CheraHer,  will  yon.  really  traveL aknt ? 

JZtji. — Ab,  countess,  it  nast  hna^ 

GMM^ttt.— Itnustbuso?    Haye  yon  than  wwnectiflM  duKhtw  that. 

Rin, — Unfortunate  connections. 

(QnovlsM.— Have, you  a  wife? 

Sin No,  neither  wife  nor  child ;  neither  fisther  nor  mother;  nor  a  country  that  ownijaft. 

Countess — Have  you  then  been  banished  and  proHCiihed,? 

JBoa-^Everywhei^ 

GM8to«.-^Rvecywhare?  Haw  ia  that  poiiible?  Sxpkia  janndht  Aia  yma  ant  the 
aavalier  Delia  Cintra? 

JZt'ft I  am  not 

CmnUu, — Whatt^than^JayonraaaM? 

JUm, — That  yao  anst  pamilt  ma  to  coBoaaL  VbaaXamgom^yoAabalLlLaDat  «lM».y«Ei 
have  honoured  with  your  friendship  and  yonr  lovsb ' 

ComUus. — YoiLinake  ma  melanfibolju    The  UnqpU.  BonunafaM  it  o«t  tikat  Jm  knew 


Jfrii.— Trust  not  tha  macquia  or  his  frianda;.  they  wonld  ham.  dopa  mm  «  dfaadCaLinjOKy. 
Xo9  Isee  thraughitalL    IhatvAaaaafod  thia-tine;  hut  apholuuuM-^-^ 

Gemmibeu, — %ctsrioiia  maal  a^eak  oat 

Rin, — I  dare  nxii. 

GoH(n^cM.*-Uow?  IhansagjhraayaaaqF.haact^giiacL  niyaaIIiq»tai]fiNi|^an  fan  aib  that 
«aa  dear  to  me^  and  yen  can  haepaeBMt&firom  me  2-.^m  ma.?  IwiilttoJara^Jtifl  maaa'^ 
yan  than  you  already  know.     lam  ready  te  go  with  jon«  whacsvar  jon  wonUl  g»  yeanatf 

JKia.— *Tis  iospossihia  1    Yon  .caanoi^  go  with  me. 

Gauntmt — I  ofiar  yoa  mgr  haad^ 

Rin, — Unfortunate  woman  !  your  hand  belongs  to  some  more  honourable  man. 

CbvuAwft. — It  belongs  tAtiia.fath«  of  my^bikU  which  I>-~ 

iZiiL— Almighty  Codl  what  aayest  thouP  Than  be  a mather,  and gjimyvar  owa  naiaa la 
yaiiv  child;  nu»  becaaaot  hear  with  honour. 

Cbun^MT.  ^ Graai  faeaveaa  I  who  4»t  tboa. ? 

Jttii.—- 1  am — oh»  heaMMkB !  \  auut.aot  tali  you. 

Cmmtuts Be  yau  wiso  yaa  w^  I  swat  know. 

Rin, — When  you  lay  ia  mf  arma^  yoa.  wave  in  tha.anas  of  the  abamiiwUaB  oCatt  Xtaly^ 

CoaitdesB. — Oh,  heaveaa! 

Rin, — I  am — I  am  Rinaldini. 

Ctwarigf  s.  —  JesMs.  Maaa  \ 

The  countess  fell  from  her  seat,  and  swooned.  Rinaldo  carried  her  into  harahaashaK 
Sariy  the  seat  dnjr  he.aakadt»ifBak.iiithha]^  bui^aha  was.j|illaalae|u  £kMNaafiar*iiote 
from  her  was  brought  to  him,  sealed  up,  to  the  following  effect  '.-^ 

**  Unfortunatei  man  I  you.  hava  rendeaed  me  ineitpreasibly  adberaUa.    I  cannot  aea  yoa 
more ;  leave  me  to  my  fate,  and  pursue  yours." 

SiaiJdo  ordered  hia  horae  and  mide  to  ha  aadd)ed»  and*,  letting  off  with  Ladovico»  took 
leave  of  the  castle. 

They  conversed  very  little  on  the  road,  and  travelled  two  dajfa  without  entaaing  into  an^^ 
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oonnected  discourse.  Ludovico,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  Rinaldo  to 
various  subjects ;  but  Rinaldo  was  wholly  averse  to  talk  of  them,  and  continued  pensive  sad 
silent. 

On  the  third  day,  they  set  off  from  a  miserable  little  inn  at  daybreak,  In  order  before  n^t 
to  get  beyond  a  pass  over  a  chain  of  mountains  which  had  been  described  to  them  as  extremdy 
dangerous ;  and  here  Rinaldo  himself  experienced  that  anxiety  so  often  felt  by  travellers  when 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such  robbers  as  he  had  once  commanded. 

They  reached  the  pass  by  noon,  and  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred  paces  before  they 
heard  a  distant  noise  and  outcry,  together  with  the  report  of  fire-arms. 

"  Come  on,**  said  Rinaldo  to  Ludovico,  **  here  is  danger.  Let  us  hasten  thither.  Per- 
haps we  shall  be  obliged  to  become  enemies  of  some  of  our  old  companions." 

**  Well,**  said  Ludovico,  "  with  all  my  heart ;  I  will  fight  my  man." 

Thus  saying,  they  set  forward,  and  soon  discovered  a  carriage  stopped  by  six  or  eight  nri^ 
bars,  who  were  taking  off  the  mules. 

"  Halt !"  cried  Rinaldo,  while  yet  at  some  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  drew  out  In 
pistol. 

Immediately  a  shot  fell  near  him,  but  missed. 

Ludovico  stood  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  fired  his  musket.  One  of  the  robbers  fell,  and  t 
second  fired  at  Rinaldo :  but  the  latter  rushing  among  them  with  his  sabre,  the  rest  flea  to 
the  woods. 

"  These  cannot  be  any  of  our  comrades,**  said  Ludovico. 

Rinaldo  now  advanced  to  the  carriage,  while  Ludovico  helped  the  coachman,  who  h^ 
mounded  by  some  of  his  party,  who  were  killed,  to  get  upon  his  legs,  and,  looking  in,  peroelvBd 
the  Baron  Denongo  and  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  Laura. 

'*  Chevalier  P*  exclaimed  she,  the  histant  she  saw  him ;  and  the  baron  said,  "  Stt,  I  la 
under  the  greatest  of  obligations  to  you.  Were  it  not  for  your  courageous  assistance^  it 
bad  been  robbed,  and  perhaps  maltreated  in  the  most  dreadful  manner." 

"  No  compliments  f  replied  Rinaldo ;  "  a  man  of  honour  like  you  would,  doubtleasy  In  the 
like  case,  have  equally  serVed  me.  I  will,  however,  do  more :  I  and  my  servant  will  OMMt 
you;  for  I  perceive  some  of  your  attendants  are  killed,  and  others  wounded.** 

**  Chevalier,**  replied  the  baron,  "  your  generosity  has  anticipated  a  request  I  was  aboot  to 
make.  I  have  about  six  leagues  to  go  to  my  castle,  and,  as  you  have  observed,  have  lost  sone 
of  my  attendants.  An  old  man  like  myself  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  a 
young  man  of  honour  like  you ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  I  have  in  some  measure  deeervad 
this  kindness,  since  in  my  youth  I  rendered  others  such  services  as  yon  are  now  oonfeniog  on 
me.** 

While  these  and  a  few  more  compliments  were  pasring  between  the  baron  and  RfaiaMi!!, ' 
during  which  Laura  continued  sijlent,  Ludovico  bound  np  the  coachman's  wonnds  as  well  M 
he  was  able,  and  helped  him  on  to  the  coach-box ;  he  also  put  the  mules  to  the  carriage ;  aad 
everything  being  in  readiness,  they  set  off,  Rinaldo  riding  by  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

In  five  hours  they  arrived  at  the  baron*8  castle,  where  the  baron  thus  addressed  him  i^ 
'*  Chevalier,**  said  he,  '*  it  is  now  my  turn  not  only  to  show  you  my  politeness,  but,  as  yea 
have  saved  my  life,  to  request  the  favour  of  your  taking  np  yonr  abode  at  my  hoaae." 

To  this  Rinaldo  scarcely  knew  what  to  reply,  when  Laura  added— <*  You  must  not  reAua 
us,  chevalier.** 

Upon  this  ho  sprang  off  his  horse,  and  accepted  the  invitation,  which  was  also  very  grata- 
fol  to  Lndorico. 

**  Chevalier,*'  said  Ludovico,  "  we  have  again  fallen  into  kind  and  tender  hands  t  hsre  m 
shall  be  well** 

«  We  shall  not  stay  long,*'  replied  Rinaldo. 

"  Ahar  returned  Ludovico ;  **  had  I  money,  I  wonld  bet  we  shall  not  go  very  §000.** 

JSm. — Then  you  would  lose. 

Ijnd, — Lose  what?    Not  liaj  money ;  I  know  you  bettor.     Suoh  a  pur  of  black  eyaa  viU 
not  soon  saflbr  you  to  depart ;  however,  I  cannot  blame  you ;  in  yonr  place  I  shonld  da  tbi 
Mame, 
Mt, '-'Thb  Hme,  however,  yon  are  deceived. 
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Lmd, — Ton  will  deeelvv  yoHnelf  first. 
Am. ..Not  unlets  I  «m  fint  deceived. 

LwL — Thtt,  too,  nay  come  to  past ;  nor  will  I  contradict  you,  prorided  it  be  by  ft 
woman. 

Rta.— Indeed !  then  you  think 

iMd.-'ThBt  I  wonld  not  trust  one  of  them,  let  them  appear  ai  honourable  as  they  may. 
JKr.— Where  did  yon  learn  this  philosophy  ? 

J>MdL— In  the  world,  where  I  have  lived,  and  moved,  and  heard,  and  seen  a  great  deal. 
JlcR.— ^Unload  our  baggage,  and  take  it  to  the  chamber  appointed  for  my  reception. 
£«cL— Well,  all  is  for  the  best.    But  now  you  must  go  to  the  old  man — and  to  his 
danghter. 

The  old  man  was  a  worthy,  hearty  old  man.  much  advanced  in  years ;  and  though  tor- 
mented i^th  many  bodOy  pains,  by  no  means  morose ;  he  was  liberal,  chatty,  and  good-natared. 
Ludovioo^  courage  he  easily  found  means  to  reward  by  giving  him  a  purse  of  ducats ;  but  as 
to  his  guest,  whom  he  only  knew  as  Chevalier  Delia  Cintra,  he  could  not  discover  any  mode 
of  requiting  his  services  without  wounding  his  delicacy ;  he  consulted,  therefore,  with  his 
daughter,  but  she  was  equally  unable  to  point  out  a  way  of  discharging  this  important 
obUgation. 

Rinoldo  did  not  live  so  free  from  care  with  the  baron  as  in  the  castle  of  the  countess. 
Mjuay  reflections  on  his  present  situation  and  future  prospects  intruded  on  his  mind,  and  others 
suggested  many  motives  for  shortening  his  stay.  Having  given  Laura  a  hint  of  this,  she 
replied,  *'  At  Messina  we  all  imagined  yon  had  left  the  Island  after  that  bloody  aflhiy ;  but  I 
DOW  perceive  yon  were  in  no  hurry  to  quit  it.  Why,  then,  should  your  visit  to  my  father 
•eem  so  tedious  and  unpleasing  ?'* 
Jttx. — Tliat  would  be  impossible. 

£aura, — P^haps  a  desire  to  be  elsewhere — in  company  with  some  one  who  interests  you 
Bore  than — my  fkther. 

Km.  (^muBng,) — What  a  good  old  man  I 

Laura  (cardeufy), — That  he  certainly  is.     His  greatest  concern  is  that  he  knows  not  how 

to  compensate  the  man  who  has  saved  his  life.     As  for  me 

JtuL — You  would  know  better. 

Zaitra. — 1  would  give  you  something ;  but  more  I  cannot  do. 

Rm. — And  this  present— 

Laura. — I  have  not  yet  determined  what.     You  must  give  me  time  to  think  of  it.     But  if 

the  loadstone  that  drew  you  hither 

Rm, — Do  you  call  my  unhappy  fate  a  loadstone? 
Zovra.— Your  unhappy  fate !    I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Jtw.— 'Tis  better  it  should  be  known  to  me  alone.  It  drives  me  hence,  and  would  expel 
ne  from  Paradise  itselt 

Laura, — Have  you  quarrelled  with  the  Countess  Martagno  ? 
J?in. — Why  do  you  talk  of  the  countess? 

Laura. — Do  not  pretend  ignorance ;  I  know  what  I  say. '  Perhaps  3ron  have  lost  your  way. 
The  countess  has  several  estates  and  castles,  and  is  now  in  the  country. 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  baron,  who  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
nyingf  "  Here  is  a  singular  piece  of  intelligence  from  Messina.  Th  there  positively  asserted 
that  the  celebrated  Rinaldinl  is  not  dead,  but  is  actually  in  the  island.  Perhaps  the  robbers, 
ftom  whom  this  brave  knight  has  rescued  us,  were  some  of  his  people.  It  wonld  be  very 
imfortunate  should  this  unwelcome  guest  take  up  his  quarters  in  our  valley.  I  will  arm  all 
my  people,  Ibr  he  sometimes  attacks  castles,  and  even  fortified  places.** 

"  I  cannot  fmagine,"  said  Rinaldo,  *'  that  Rinaldinl  can  be  in  Sicily.  Were  it  so,  we  should 
oertainly  have  beard  something  of  him,  for  he  cannot  remain  long  inactive.  ** 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  baron,  "for  he  lives  by  exciting  a  constant  agitation  and  alarm,** 
Min, — Surely ;  by  and  fai  constant  agitation  and  alarm. 

Sarmu-JRven  in  Messina  the  greatest  fear  prevails.  "TIs  s^d  the  viceroy  will  order  out 
the  mflltia,  and  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  this  king  of  robbers. 

JBm.— I  cannot  reckon  much  upon  the  price ;  for  when  I  fell  lutA  1&&  VkS&!^&^>BA'^toc«KJ^^ 
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wy  hoDOunbly  to  me,  and  made  me  promise  not  to  mmwa^ulUmmtibmiiafftm^t'^^i 
and  in  open  field  I  wonid  bj  no  meant  contend  withliiiiL 

Mmmt''4tkitt^  1 4m  dmrnti^iKlh^panm  of  m»tiiM^  Iiqndfan 

old  and  feeble,  and  what  are  only  twelve  men,  whom  I  have  in  the  eaitle,  againat  aneli  «  dn* 
perado ?  Chevalier,  you  must  do  me  the  favour  to  stay  soowiime  laager  witk  an.  1m  we 
amaa of  covago  and  nwolntian,  aqd  jo«r  Lvdavleo  ia  a  iao  dagMiie  frilonr  taa^  Tei, 
indeed,  were  he  not  fai  your  service,  I  could  ahaost  imagiae  hiai  aae  of  KinaMiBfiiliaai. 
gaL^-Ha aeema  bold  fpai^a  4ot  I  donX  think  me  haitoaj^iyng  U^hatSnm  hii^ 
Miianwliili^  Urn  h«Na!B.fteward«B«riatwned  Inmb  the  nefghboving  tom^  utera  he  had 
bean  to  trinaaM  laaM  bnsiBeiBi  aad  havhig  given  an  accamat  «f  Ma  fiariMM  paoiwiwisBi,  be 
added,  that  several  travellers  had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  robbers  on  the  madaJada 

"i^  thai  Is  what  Ifeand,**  saidAebanm;  "tfaeatormeomeaMaBsraiid  Manr.* 

The  stoward  now  qnitted  the  room,  and  the  banm  centfanari  to  <!Tpatfatf  igpos  Us  am 
and  fcarsL  Rinaldo  endeavoured  in  vain  to  baaidi  tiiem ;  aad  JLaara*  wbm  ieaad  KWfe 
ironld stUl persist  ki Us intontions of  laavii^ ehai%  said,  •'Tks  ohiaf  dnty «r  a  la^ikt k ti 
pmtact  and  defend  the  kMlies ;  I  therefiMre  jwqoeat  of  yon»  chavaliar»  not  tolb^gei  ftmi  ad 
to  stay  here  to  protect  me.** 

JIm.— Yon  knoir»  however,  that  the  protocftton  of  a  knigkt  la  not  wkoHr  dMnltfurtJ 

.Avon. — Righs,mygoodohayalieri  yon  will  remind  kcr  of  that,  ikr  athanriaa  ake  «i^ 
skskre  it  gmtis. 

Xoara.— I  know  not  how  anoh  aaendeecan  ha  repaUL 

JZisr— The  leward  diypends  OB  pour  awn  wdU ;  but  jpaid  it  laiist  be. 

Laura. — Then  let  my  father  pay  for  me. 

.Borofi.— That  cannot  be.    Besides,  I  am  a  debtor  a]s<v  amd  moat  pay  fiv  wjeaaif. 

Xoaira.— -Well,  then  I  ariU|M0r  you  like  soma  kerohie  of  remanea*    Take  tUa 
these  are  my  colours — ^wear  it,  and  let  it  inflame  you  to  mighty  deeds,  sndtaarhyon^ 
fporthy  of  the  present    Behave  like  a  man  and  a  true  kn^iit»  and  thtA  jon  fbaE  al»  fsia 
what  1  wear  near  iUs.  riband 

BaiWL —How  ?    That  must  be  your  heart. 

Laura, — No,  my  dear  father,  I  mean  my  portrait 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Rinaldo  bc^an  to  -struggle  with  kimaeU^  thus  niastiBf 
on  his  views  and  plans :— *<  To  what  end  should  I  continue  louger  in  this  castle  ;  whalflina- 
«agc  can  it  bray?  It  will  but  fimn  a  net,  hi  whkdi  lahail  soon  be  oaught  Why  shaaM  I 
delude  myself  with  false  hopes?  Laura's  hand  1  can  never  obtain;  and  even  had  tnaMf 
atolen  her  as  a  knight,  should  I  not  agaia  be  tocn  irom  her  as  a  captain  of  banditti  7* 

With  these  reflections,  he  threw  himsalf  down  beneath  a  -dump  of  trees  on  the  hank  sf  * 
lavar  that  meandered  through  floweiy  meadows  along  the  plaina  tliat  beumled  tbo  roooMsiBi. 
Here  he  endeavoured  to  form  some  resolution,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  di^  ai' 
aoothed  by  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the  air,  be  sank  into  a  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  he  perceived,  a  few  steps  from  him,  sittiag  on  a  stone^  boBeath  *  kftf 
fiine,  a  man  in  singular  clothing,  reading  a  book ;  his  blooming,  florid  countenance  seemsd  at 
variance  with  his  white  head  and  beard,  which  marked  him  ibr  an  "old  man.  Hia  kiqg  ai^ 
aunple  robe  waa  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  of  sky  bhie,  aadj^edklgh  np  with  a  UH  «f 
fiery  red.  His  arms  were  covered  with  the  whito  sleeves  of  an  under  garment,  and  his  iMt 
had  no  dothiog  but  the  iboogs  oi  red  leather  with  which  his  bsoad  sandals  were  kound 

TUs  singular  man  strongly  attracted  Rinaldo's  attention ;  ho  eonteroplatad  Urn  Sat  a  M^ 
in  silence,  but  at  length  he  arose,  approaeked  and  accosted  biro ;  upon  vhicb  the  <*iiA^rftt^  M 
man,  first  fixing  his  eyes  on  kim,  said,  **  How  canst  thou  he  Ui  inyrudent  to  sleep  ao  atf»' 
iBssly  in  this  place,  where  vaaomous  creatures  abound  ?**— ^*  b  there  veaUy  any  dagger  r*  wH 
Kinaldo.— "  Look  behind  yon,**  replied  the  old  man  with  tiie  moat  perfect  traaqoillity. 

Rmaldo  looked,  and  perceived  a  dead  serpent  in  the  gnass,  not  fat  frosa  the  ^pot  wkew  he 
had  slept     He  started,  and  cast  an  inquisitive  look  towards  the  old  man^  who^ 
ids  meaning,  sakU  *'  That  snake  approaohed  you  as  yon  slept" 

BU^ — And  is  now  dead  f 

OUMan.^AB  yota  see. 


OU  Mtm.'—l  passed  near  yoa  as  the  iwpwi  ww  dUvtiof  tMVudi  ytm^ 

B6iL--To« MMII?    But  sptth  wWt  iPiapiMt    I^rastofMilMre 

OAf  JfoH — There  are  words  which  have  twice  Um  Imm  «f  aaj 

Msi— WoHbl 

Oli  3faJi.— Yes,  wwdn  I  seat«4  aytdf  epipeilto  TW  tiMfc  Mlo^f  MfM  stsptMsinrflM 
isfortune  might  attend  you. 

JUii.— Accept  my  heat  thaoki*  and  parwil  Me  l»  itoNP  yevr  naw  in.  ay  ^mteftil  mamajr. 

OU  3fa7t.— Names  render  men  neither  better  nor  more  reaai^iUa  thaii  tbejr  really  aat. 
eaember  my  figure,  and  I  shall  live  in  your  memory  withonk^naaau 

jRm. — You  speak  the  most  modem  dialect  of  tlw?  Und^  eai  jFOor  dnaa  ia  thet  efai- 
[{■ifef.     How  caa  tMa  be  reeeneOe^? 

eU  Jfeit.— h  the  siaj^eat  aawer  peaiblst 

Bar.— Onoe  nore^  who  are  yon? 

Old  3fan.— That  which  you  may  also  be  if  you  will,  a  friend  tetfriadan* 

JKa— Iv  wisdom,  theSi  ar  eBiwrsal  ftiend  T 

OU  JTon— As  tmNersal as  the sen^  ae^Bke  Um Ua  leya  iiiM.evaay  laeit  tia>  is adeplait 
>  receive  them.  But  to  feel  this  celestial  warmth  requires  aw  eifas^aetioft  wMeb  ett  aen  ^ 
e(  poaea^e  bad  man  is  net  werthy  t»  knew  the  loadta  the  leapla  ef  ■jadoia ;  amUhat 
rUA  to  the  good  would  be  a  bleaiog,  le  the  bed  weuM.pfevw«evaa.  To  Ua  thai  haen» 
BRil;  the  firagrance  of  these  ffowery  vela  is  vein's  anA  eaeaali  etaaaant  reqeivea  e  pasniier 
ipaization  in  the  creatures  that  inhabit  it,  so  does  the  temple  of  wisdom  rrqnira  a  sfitiii 
lyttdzation  fat  him  that  weald  enter  fite  sanclearjE. 

JKiL^Here  great  secrets  are  velblded. 

Ofif  Ifcii.— The  temple  of  wisdom  fii  fht  fleaple  of  naieperend  inaitnea  eelhlng  is  loeaet 
^k«t  men  call  the  secrets  of  nature  are  bet  the  Iwvewliieh  areeieariy  wsiltan  intbe  beoic  aC 
iflkre,  and  that  fs  open  to  every  nan.  Keed  in  that  heeii  eea^  with  tbeeyisa  <rf  the  soo^ 
lioae  eye  is  observation.    This  eye,  liewevar,  must  be  daai^  ami  this  daaaews  la  the  ehfld 

peace  and  of  the  absence  of  the  passions.  'Tis  but  the  pure  fouataiD  tlat  sbesra  tiie  jait 
flections  of  the  all-animating  sun.  Troubled  streams  are  no  mirrors.  Jea  sn  it  ia  vfth 
iadom.  Nature  resembles  a  beautiful  woman,'who  sometimes  carelessly  espaaee-iier  aaewt 
larms,  and  conceals  the  rest  with  the  utmost  care.  He  who  can  think,  feel,  pwnis^  and  eh- 
rve,  is  worthy  to  behold  her  without  a  veil.  Nature  but  speaks  to  tiaa  ^Hie  haeeeq^Ma 
^  enough  to  hear  her  voice.  Hie  reflnemeat  of  the  atnsaslian  appiaacbtetbe  aaoreta  ef 
ktnre.  The  man  who  approaches  her  with  a  pure  heart  and  dear  eyaa,  she  ealla  her  k^ 
lest,  and  welcomes  to  her  sanctuary.  Thvre  tfie  veil  (his  froa  Iris  eyea^  and  all  that  aia 
■fore  incomprehensible  becomes  clear  and  plain;  for  all  that  ia  iaeeapreheesible  in  this 
blunary  world  lies  in  assimilation,  and  this  is  what  the  least  ef  menlund  may  nndeffstand. 
be  loadstone  only  acts  on  its  like,  and  its  eiHuvia  are  wonderful*  This  power  ia  but  a  triib ; 
lere  are  secret  powers — powers  of  the  soul ;  and  their  mode  of  action  is  still  aoie  wendaiil 
im  that  of  the  loadstone. 

JItfi. — And  this  power  lies  in  the  soul  of  every  man  ? 

Old  Man, — Of  every  man.  But  it  must  be  awakened  and  brought  into  eetka.  In  ibe 
sst  of  mankind  it  awakens  of  itself. 

Bin. — This  depends  on  the  sphere  of  action  men  adopt 

Old  Man, — Avery  just  observation,  my  son;  every  man  has  «  eertain  reialiMit#lhe 
hole. 

Rin. — Many  things  He  beyond  his  sphere. 

Old  Jtfan.^He  endeavours  to  collect  them  together  within  it. 

Rm, — The  time  and  circumstance  of  man%  existence  are  se  liaited»  tiat  nee  oAcn  enly 
!g^  to  know  themselves  when  they  are  ceasing  to  live. 

Old  Man., — The  life  ef  man  Is  Hke  the  course  of  the- sen.  Hia  entianee  inte  Kfe  ia  ea  the 
erdfng.  His  noon  is  his  chief  period  of  activity  r  his  evening  is  death.  Tbna  tke  sen  leeeea 
le  horizon ;  his  light  is  lost  in  twilight,  yet  his  rays  still  illuaioate  mamf  a  cottage,  and  asn 
(held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ae  mountains.  Many  thingv  there  are  which  do*  not  appear,  but 
»t  not  the  less  exist.    The  weak  eye  of  men,  stsengtheaed  and  assisifA  by  glasses^  dtsonvare 
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things  uDknown  before.    Thus  your  8oul*t  eye,  when  you  have  leant  how  to  itMogthen  aid 
asaist  it,  may  make  discoveries  yoa  do  not  now  suspect. 

Here  the  old  man  put  his  book  into  his  bosom  and  arose.  Rinaldo  beheld  him  with 
doubtful  eye,  till  after  a  short  pause,  he  said — 

Old  Man, — Farewell,  my  son  I  Let  not  your  powers  sleep  in  your  mind's  eye  I  Awakto 
them  I    It  requires  but  a  breath  to  Ian  the  spark  into  a  flame.     Farewell ! 

IZui.— Whither  are  you  going? 

Old  Mm.— Whence  I  came.    To  the  mountoin-valley  where  I  dwell. 

Riii._May  I  visit  yon  there  ? 

Old  3fa».— I  invito  yon  to  eorae. 

Rm.— Where  shall  I  find  your  habitotion  ? 

Old  Man, — Pursue  the  river's  course.  Yonder  in  the  monntain  are  my  scholars,  constantlj 
employed  in  the  study  of  Nature's  works ;  they  will  show  you  my  dwelling.  Meanwhile  opes 
the  head  of  that  serpent,  and  you  will  find  in  his  brain  a  small  green  stone— toke  it,  and  H 
will  defend  you  against  poison. 

The  old  man  now  left  him,  and  Rinaldo  beheld  him  till  the  mountain  concealed  him  fnm 
his  view.  He  then  songht  for  the  stone  in  the  serpent's  brain;  and  having  found  it,  iiMt 
back  in  pensive  mood  to  the  castle. 

Here  it  was  remarked  that  Rinaldo  appeared  more  thoughtful  than  usual ;  and  Lanrt 
invited  him  to  pass  a  few  moments  in  her  chamber  after  supper,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  the 
baron  had  retired.  He  found  her  alone,  and  she  appeared  oonfhsed,  which,  however,  Rinaldo 
avoided  notieing; 

Laura. — Chevalier,  you  have  these  two  days  grown  quito  thougfatfiil  and  absent,  and  itOI 
more  to-day  than  before.  If  I  knew  the  cause  of  your  inquietude,  perhaps  I  might  alleviate 
it.  I  trust  myself  alone  with  you,  because  I  have  something  important  to  disclose.  Bat  I 
rely  upon  your  honour  to  pardon  the  declaration  I  am  about  to  make,  should  it  wound  yonr 
heart.  Yon  will  forgive  this  expression ;  for  though  I  may  be  deceived,  your  behaviour  kf 
some  days  past  perhaps  needlessly  alarms  me  for  your  pretensions. 

Urn.— I  understand  you. 

Laura, — Indeed ! 

Riic — Fear  not. 

Xavra.— How  ? 

JUk.— Declare  yourself. 

Laura  now  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Rinaldo ;  a  pause  followed,  and  une  first  broke  silence. 

Laura. — I  will  declare  myself. 

Rtn.'^If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  confidence,  do  so. 

Xtfura.— I  will ;  I  must  hazai4  it. 

Rm.— You  hazard  nothing. 

jLawa.— -That  we  shall  see.     Know  then  I  love— 

Rm. — Indeed  I 

Xaura.— >Indeed. 

Rin. — Is  that  your  secret  ? 

Laura.^-\t  is. 

Rin.— And  why  did  you  not  conceal  it? 

Laura, — I  would  find  a  confident  who  will  receive  it,  and  guard  it  u  his  own. 

Rm, — It  is  so  guarded. 

Laura. — Hear  me  further.  My  father  has  an  intention  of  marrying  me.  This  I  know;  ta 
whom,  I  know  not.     But  be  it  to  whom  it  may,  I  am  certain  I  cannot  love  him. 

Rin. — Of  that  yon  cannot  be  certain. 

Xoicro.— 1  know  it  but  too  surely ;  for,  to  him  I  love,  I  am  certain  he  will  not  give  me. 

Rin. — That  is  the  question. 

Laura. — No  question,  but  certainty.    The  man  I  love  is  beneath  my  rank.    He  is  not  noble' 

/{m.— If  you  think  him  noble,  and  if  he  deserves  the  love  of  a  noble  heart,  he  is  douMf 
ennobled.    May  I  know  his  name  ? 

Xaura.—- Oh,  yes ;  to  you  I  am  not  afiraid  to  name  him.     He  is  my  father's  secretary. 

jRtn.— As  for  as  I  know  him,  a  very  worthy  man.     I  cannot  disapprove  your  passion^ 
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Xonra.— -Indeed  I    Not  diiapprove  it  ?    Not  even  though 

Bm,-^!  ttiidergtand  you ;  though  I  myielf  were  the  nan  for  whom  jroa  were  destined  by 
or  fiuher. 

A  door  now  opened,  and  the  lecretary  entered;  then  leiiiag  Rinaldo't  hind,  he  preiied  it 
his  bosom,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  latter  led  him  up  to  Laura,  placed  him  in  her 
ms,  and  left  the  room. 

Rinaldo  slept  but  little,  and  left  the  castle  at  daybreak,  to  visit  the  dwelling  of  the  old  man 
th  whom  he  had  lately  become  acquainted.  He  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  entered 
3  small  valley  between  the  hills,  and  came  to  a  plain  surrounded  by  steep  rocks.  Before 
n  was  an  olive  grove,  through  which  a  pathway  led  directly  to  three  marble  statues,  adorned 
th  hieroglyphics,  and  behind  them  stood  an  altar,  with  a  beautiful  basso  relievo,  under  which 
li  this  inscription  :— 

AIKA  2APABTAAAM. 

MALDo  was  deeply  engaged  in  contemplating  these  figures,  when  he  descried  a  tall,  thin, 
I  man  coming  towards  him,  with  an  olive  branch  in  his  hair,  and  a  hermit*a  serpentine  staff 
his  hand.     This  man  saluted  Rinaldo,  saying,  **  Welcome,  honourable  stranger,  who  yester- 
|r  spoke  with  our  great  and  beloved  master.** 
Rinaldo  made  him  a  bow  of  thanks,  and  he  proceeded  thus  :— 

**.You  contemplate  these  figures,  and  the  inscriptions  they  bear,  with  so  much  apparent 
riosity,  that  I  can  read  your  wishes  in  your  eyes.  As  to  the  words  Atxa  2«f«/3r«XafAy 
ly  signify  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the  same  as  the  Peruvians  call  Vlracocha*  He  is 
Mesented  by  the  figure  you  there  see,  of  an  old  man,  symbolical  of  the  eternal,  alUcreative 
ity.  The  three  flames  that  surround  his  head  are  the  symbolic  number  of  perfoctioo.  His 
tended  hands,  in  which  are  placed  the  sun  and  the  earth,  are  the  symbols  of  the  first  number 
li;  arises  out  of  unity,  the  number  of  creation  and  the  type  of  production.  The  sun  and  the 
iild  are  links  of  a  chain.  The  body  of  the  column  is  the  symbol  of  harmony,  and  is  sculp- 
ned  with  the  heavenly  lyre.  It  rests  on  seven  books,  which  are  the  seven  books  of  the 
vets  of  nature,  and  are  sealed  with  seven  seals.  The  four  chords  of  the  instrument  are  the 
tM  of  the  tetrachordon,  union  of  the  harmony  in  the  number  four.  This  also  is  the  Sjnnbol 
the  fitness  of  things,  as  arising  also  of  the  mathematical  point,  line,  superfioes,  and  depth. 
lese  hieroglyphics  express  the  whole  of  nature,  namely,  existence,  organisation,  plurality,  and 
Hkm." 

Rinaldo  beheld  his  informant  with  surprise,  and  was  about  to  inquire  after  the  old  man, 
«n  he  himself  appeared  in  the  same  dress  in  which  he  had  seen  him  the  preceding  day, 
i,  saluting  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  waved  his  hand,  saying,  **  Well,  my  son,  you  have  kept 
ir  word.**  He  then  conducted  him  through  flowery  flelds,  and  said,  **  This  is  the  valley  I 
isbit  It  still  retains  its  most  ancient  name,  and  thence  I  am  called. in  the  neighbourhood 
I  Old  Man  of  Fronteja,  a  name  which  is  now  grown  so  general  that  I  have  adopted  it 
fielf." 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Rinaldo  was  much  struck  with  a  name  mentioned  in  Olym- 
1^ letter,  and  which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  account  given  him  by  the  Marquis  Romano  of 
Is  nan,  with  whom  he  had  become  so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  and  was  now  conversing, 
ttfais  sudden  discovery,  the  forms  of  Olympia,  the  marquis,  and  the  captain,  seemed  to  stand 
to  him,  and  he  knew  not  whether  to  advance  forward  with  the  old  man,  or  to  hasten  away 
'ivids  presence  and  return  home.  He  dreaded  a  meeting  with  these  persons,  thought  liim- 
>if  betrayed,  and  considered  his  aged  companion  as  his  mortal  enemy. 

Biving  arrived  at  a  small  altar,  the  old  man  plucked  two  roses,  laid  them  on  the  altar, 
'^his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  A  sacrifice  of  friendship  1"  He  then 
'^'Bedto  Rinaldo  and  said,  "  Stranger,  here  you  are  in  safety." 

"What  should  I  fear?'*  said  Rinaldo,  in  a  proud  tone. 

^Biea,"  replied  the  old  man,  and  went  on  without  seeming  particularly  to  notice  the 
^. 

"Hen  there  are  everywhere,"  answered  Rinaldo,  "  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear  that  others 
"■9  sot  fear  also.'* 

"With  OS,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  I  have  told  you,  you  are  among  friends.** 
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Riiuldo  now  proc«eded  wttli^  i 

tains  itood  hermitages,  which,  as  the  old  man  said,  yoonger  men  thaa  hioiself  inhi 


"  Thrice  seven,**  replM  the  old  man. 
fker  mm  ialwail  tlMitMe,  hi  thraNUb  warn 
ejBWJfcmUMriitit,  wMte  Wwelf  aOe  only 
He  i>ailf»wiBi^  aid  U» 


ft 


*^ifatle^,'^MiiiPuiii<h»eiiwM^^a»iy<fc.toigarlfcs»<i»iyef 

Rinaldo  cast  at  him  a  look  of  doubt  and  surprise,  and  at  length  inquired*  *^ 
exceeded  the  usual  bounds  of  the  life;  el  aiaii?^«->*''Vwii4/*  was  his  reply. 

Rinaldo  now  beheld  him  with  increased  surprise.  But  the  old  man  seemed  not  to  notioe 
it{  jMd  Ritadidii  wwabest  t^foq^lra  ItartlMiv  wks»  li»  btird  hmim  ulsiv  riighift  mAm 
tfPPf  iiwig  iPiiaaiihi  ^tfli  ftm  by,  huA  i»  band; 

«  Wh»ave  ihmmJ^  arid  ■JaaMg.^-^^TwD  of  sy  laMaNV'^replM  theoid  man. 

"  Do  women  live  here  also  ?"— "  Danghters  of  isMaBi';  piJaitsuM  te  tii»  teMpli  tf MMli 
jmd  of  truth." 

BiMldo  WW  agidn  aiant^  aid  tli»oM  omb  iiNle*  liai^  to  aMwpMiy  him  ta  a  fim^^^ 
aaMy  whim  l»fo«Mr«  coosh,  M  wiiMi  the  oM  man  seated  himseMl 
«iaiBfile. 

TliieoldiaM»W9wbPikeslmee8ndsiM,'*PVe«i  mye8rttertyo«th.apwBiid»I  wi»»iW 
aaci eager  ioqvfaper  into  affmyatevlas;  aad  tothieday,  I  aMut tell  yoo  that  I  havaalwiyi'iM* 
eseiid  in  Aa^eieying  the  wertto  of  att  ages  —d  natJom.'*  * 

Rfamfcdebeiirtd  hiaa  wkh  lawrprise,  and  tbeei<  man  paoceededi  •^  I  studied  tWi^toMM 
myHMogy  el  the  GM^ta  ami  Bgypfiansv  titofbeefiayr  eoamogony,  andall  toe  saerad  JWMhf 
ot  the  meat  anoient  DMlfbne;  Istvdied  the  slustor  of  tbe  Gentoes,  the  wdatmJi  ef  toi 
I^mans^  toaedifc  ef  the'  loelinidens  lli»chou4d)Bg  and  ly>-kliig ef  toe  Chhiese.  Idatohfri 
theaatorwef  thekalpesopM»aiid  kaketoBmonia^  atodled  the  aathwpoepphia,  aadafciHgft 
beeaato  what  I  mat  mm  ■  a  tiae  tooeeophial.  Tbtoname'lham-aewadepted:  yo«MHttoa» 
gto»il;toekalottgpefiadef  time  to aoeMBpM*^  *^  muehy  aaAtoat  tfaa»  heaven:  haagratol 


me." 


Here  the  theasophiit  paased,  and  toea  said^  "  Frtead^  wiky  did  jom  qait  the  castle  wfdMt 
miMtiimiag'  yoqr  tofcatom  ?  Yew  hove  eaaied  maeaaiaoai'  toeiw  en-  aeaeaat  of  yo«r  abiiw* 
-^  Tei  alHMB  r '  toqatwid  flRnal^ 

The  eldaumaude  tte>  answer,  bat  pefartetf  to  a  large  arirror,  tormed  of  a  plate  of  pelM 
amtol.  RtoaMe  kseked,  audi  to  his  attor  astoaMHaent,  beheld  Laura  and  Lodovico^  li JK 
were^  ia  persea  belons  Mm'.  Tbe  motSoa  of  their  hands-  and  fcataree  shewed  they  were  na* 
versing  on  some  subject  very  interesting  to  them. 

«*  I  hear  timm  tpeak,"  said  the  oid  man. -••^ Speak?"  said  Rkialdob  «*  You  eaaael  hav 
tbam^**^  lataroed  the  oid>  man,  *  but  I  bear  with  the-  cast  ef  the  soul,  which  briiige  me  eisielP 
tlMBB.'* — **  WhafedO'toey  say?^-- The  lady  is  uneasy  at  your  departure,  and  your  serwat  ii 
teUagharhahaagiBevyauaivgeiieeDlyensomelifctleexeunimr;  but  she  ia  not  saliuiii  pMi 
thb  eapboatioBk** 

RInaUa  was.  silwit  fm  a  few  momeate,  nor  did  tbe  old  man  distofb  his  refleetfom  Utoi 
Rinaldo  again  turned  bla  eyes  towarda  t!ie  ndrrar,  he  saw  Laura  to  her  chamber,  and  Av 
seamtory  in  her  arms.  He  turned  his  eyes,  and  said,  **  FHend,  you  are  a  great  awa.^— 
*'  What  I  am  y««  may  be^i^"  aaidf  the  old  nun ;  "  I  am  not  the  only  man  of  my  kfaid  k 
the  world." 

Rinaldo  now,  with  a  deep  sigh,  asked,  **  Da  yen  know  me?"—**  Why  should  I  ast?' 
raptted'  the  old  man^  and  poiMed  to- the  mhror. 

Rinaldo  looked  again,  and  beheld  his  own  likeneu  in  his  banditti  dress,  upon  tbe  Appfl^ 
ninesi  to  front  efDanate%hemrfCage.  He  started  and  said,**  Do  yen  know  Doaato  ?'*.—'*  ^Wby 
should  I  not?"  inquired  the  old  man,  and  again  pointed  to  the  mirror,  where 
labouring  in  hIagartftWi, 
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Behold  the  mirrarj  4lMf  iriU  4PMi  MCM  It'' 

JUuOdo  Mir  j^nroeimA  the  PEfaioe  DriU  BooeeQa,  tih»  Be  ewned 

pMii« -te  and  fiDo  In  an  apartiMiit,aiidreefii«Abook.  Ci»eee«e  'rtwugBi,  and  gi— Mo 
behaUthe  iiiiidaof«  oeUkAOonvent^where  Aoidie  liv«db4>«|M  ilo  eifllid, 

and  cast  hii  eyes  downward!.  When  he  again  raiaad  4hea»  he  jaw  Aha  CoOTteai  Jllar- 
t^gna  aitting  in  an  arbenr  aad  weepinf .  SinaldQ  nam  jWmA  with  iiwaaiad  aoietton ; 
and  the  icene  again  changing,  a  female  pilgrim  appeared  traveBhv  in  n  daMit  a—ntrj    it 


••liaheatin  alive r''eriedftinaldo.    "  She iC>V>M ^ •i^ 

<«  flhaU  I  again  aee  her,  and. apeak  to  her?* 

The  old  man  seemed  to  reflect,  and  then  said,  **  Upon  that  I  cannot  anawer  jmn  with  wr 
Mntr  to-day." 

.UmMo  waa  sileatt  and  the  -old  man  Asked,  **  Would  janaaa any  «oia^  yaor  utf/mMt' 
flMft?'*— '*  NonV*  replM  Binaldob 

A  curtain  of  blue  silk  now  fell,  and  covered  the  mirror  4  and  Rinalda  aapaated,  '^  Ariaad, 
9Wi  era  Indeed  a  graatt  man,** 

tte  Aid  aaan  amflod,  and  jaid,  "  Msae  magie.    Upon  you  ay  ^paldn  4aaa  JMit  aapeea.** 
After  a  short  pause,  he  continued,  "  You  shall  see  how  deeply  I  am  versed  in  the  ehaawe 
I  wiU  ataew  yon  ail  the  degrees  of  the  oalebratad  Kratn  Bepaa.  wUah  campra. 
the  sacred  science  of  the  Egyptians.    I  have  unveiled  it     My  young  asen 
ahallperfeiinthatapectacle'hefereimu    ftwiUat leastacraeaaaaomaailv 
and  of  reflection.** 

•iiavlBgaaM'this,he«KMwftoekRinalda  hy4hahaad,  andABtradMvdhhnkitnataawtlfol 
Ul»  whose  walls  were  painted  with  symbaU  of  the  gnda  of  nil  natloM,  aai  ■MgnaUegBakal 
mUmm  «tSMd  'beside  the  wiadawi.  It  was  aho  decorated  with  •  gaHeiy  tad  «  haantiful 
MlHng,  representing  GSdipus  answering  the  riddle  of  the  Sphynx. 

'  fai^nrantidhamber  soft  musfe  waa  heard,  aeoompanied  with  female  vviaaa.  JAeaiavhila  the 
aid  man  walked  in  silence  to  and  fro,  across  the  room,  with  Rinaldo. 

When  the  music  ceased,  ihe-old  amn  laaU^  **  Man  consieta  of  bady  and  aaiiL  IMi  >Beek 
dhiir  fnrtieiaar  pleasarea  and  ^njoynenta.  I  envy  not  eaah  what  It  daairei^  wiihhi  the 
Hmita  that  are  permitted.  Harmony  is  the  chain  that  vnitea  all  beings  Hhe  imlvwial  lasr  nf 
4l  Aims.  ¥e4i  know  what  baa  been  said  of  the  nm^  of  the  sphcwafc  I  leva  •muaia*  whe- 
ther vocal  or  instrumental.  Both  lie  within  «s,  and  wt  five  and  Teaaivn  it  wtth  tfrrneww 
Shb.lrigbest  espFesaioaa  of  delight  aae  aery  plestsksg  asusic  to  the  aar  a^  ihasn  who  onder- 
iCand  them.    Even  pain  has  its  appropriate  chords,  adapted  to  feeling  and  hnwaseniswia  hoMta.'' 

As  Im  said  this,  a  table  wftihfmightK«o^i«Md  with  «aariety  of  fioad  ami  dsbri^^r  which 

the  old  man  pressed  Rinaldo  to  partake.     Hiasself  •only  ate  aame  tbinisUoaa  of  atbite  bKact  a 

iMpleafapoonftilaefheaBy,andeoaBeananaat  hia  •drink  waa  aailk. 

^ITbeB  Ihe  table  waa  ramoiwd, -tlM  iheoaaph  teak  hie  visitar  by  the  hand,  and  W  Jdm  ^^ 

«pBrtment<«n  the  Mask  marbla  ooeidae  el  whieb  waae  hiwilbi^  ia  Jettan  «f  gald» 


kpata  psnoA. 

""Here,"  saidbc^yoavbaiaee  lheiyaBlacleipsowiiad,>nallia  Ilia  Krata  Aapaa,"aadten 
iMtedNned  on  a  couch.    SkMAdo Ibaawed  hlaauunpla. 

lUnaldo  received  from  the  old  oma  aama  psevlaaa  iaatraatlaa  aniative  la  tha  aanreCsaf  Ibe 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  then  aaw  the  ■pectaole  (peribrBied»  fai  wbfah  the  inbhisd  asent ^aougfa 
Iflihaaeven  degrees  aflhe  Kvata  Repoa.  lie  aaw  him  <aaeading4bebily  Udder,  aaaaiatteg  or 
ieven  steps,  amid  thunder  and  lightning ;  heard  the  language  of  the  Hiwaybaats.i  aaw  Ibe 
gltot^'man  and  Ihe  hbwk  ichaaabw;  Ac  taanilatitm  aoeneof  ibe  haantlAil  pajeslaeasas  apposite 
•d  <Hwai  I9ie  initiaaed  stood ;  ibe  watar  aoeae,  ilhe  sevpeat  abaBibaff,*tha  <grifint  amd  Ibe 
aolnmns.  He  saw  the  initiated  pass  through  the  gate  of  death,  and  aaliBK  tha  orawnj  beheld 
Mm  in  Orcus,  and  heaHlthe  laesans  fivatt  hha.  Here  ha  flmoied  ha  aaw  4ba  .faatUa  lof  the 
loB,  Ihe  pit  of  the  ieBd,aad  the  dead  vlqgte.  lie  aaw^ha  battleaf  Ornaaad  Typhon, 
flhefPaal  tiM  by  «».     HeaawAe  faHiiiril  h^km  Itaa  gate  af  iha  gnda ^  Aa  #iiarta 
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dance,  repreientiiig  the  conne  of  the  itan ;  after  which  the  Initiated  drank  the  drink  of 
Oimellas,  and  his  trials  ended  in  his  ihial  reception  into  the  gre  at  sanctnarj. 

This  spectade  having  continued  a  long  time,  Rlnaldo  was  again  regaled  with  refresbseD^ 
after  which  the  oM  man  said,  **  Now,  my  friend,  return  to  the  castle  yon  hare  left,  where  j9b 
presence  wfll  tUs  night  be  needful  Thhik  of  jour  friend  at  Fronteja,  and  ponder  well  fat  j9b 
heart  what  you  have  seen  and  heard.** 

Rhialdo  now  took  his  way  to  the  castle,  where  he  banished  by  his  presence  all  the  imearfuMi 
his  absence  had  occasioiied. 

At  length  the  family  retired  to  rest,  but  sleep  still  shunned  the  eyes  of  Rhialdo,  tOl  tewadi 
midnight  there  was  suddenly  a  loud  conftised  noise  in  the  castle.  He  heard  the  dashfaif  of 
swords,  the  barking  of  dogs,  a  loud  cry  from  without,  and  at  lenght  the  report  of  twt 
muskets. 

Upon  this  he  sprang  fh>m  his  bed,  threw  on  a  bed-gown,  took  a  pair  of  pistols  and  his  nfen 
and  ran  to  the  haJl,  where  he  found  Laura  and  her  father,  pale  and  trembling.  Hie  naSA* 
servants  were  there  with  lights,  and  equally  terrified.  The  noise  of  arms  stUl  increased,  mA 
the  firing  grew  louder  and  louder. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?**  said  Rinaldo.—"  The  castle  is  attacked  by  robbers,"  etfed  aserraf; 
who  ^as  wounded :  '*we  are  too  weak  to  repel  them,  and  several  of  my  fellow  seiraitf  m 
kUlecu** 

Ludovico  now  rushed  by  with  a  drawn  sabre«  crying,  *<  Let  ns  defend  the  euUMNflf 
the  hall.** 

Rlnaldo  flew  to  the  hall  deor,  while  the  robbers  were  presshig  up  the  marble  ftrin  k 
triumph. 

''Halt!"  cried  Rlnaldo,  witli  a  voice  of  thunder;  "say  who  you  are,  and  what  b  pm 
will  ?**—'*  Who  dares  to  ask  us  ?**  said  one  of  the  troop. 

.  '*  /  do,**  replied  Rinaldo.— '^  Aha !  not  so  free  with  your  orders.     If  yon  do  not  make  wqr, 
it  will  cost  you  your  life.*' 

**  Halt,  I  say,  and  take  notice  with  whom  you  have  to  deal** — **  Back,  and  lose  not  fonr 
breath  in  idle  words.** 

<*  Halt !  and  beware  my  name  do  not  strike  you  to  the  earth.** 

Here  the  robbers  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  one  of  them  replied,  "  Men  who  fear  not  pn 
sword  will  laugh  at  your  name."— "Not  at  mine.** 

At  this  they  laughed  again,  and  cried,  "  Forwards  r*  But  Rhialdo  called  out  to  tfasM  Ibi 
dreadfhl  voice,  **  Halt  I  *tis  the  command  of  RinaldinL** 

At  this  the  robbers  were  struck,  and  at  length  one  of  them  hiqufred,  <*  Where  is  RinddW 
— **  I  am  he,**  replied  Rlnaldo. 

'<  Profane  not  that  celebrated  name :  I  have  served  under  Rinaldini,  and  know  hiB.'''-^ff 
you  know  him,  come  hither,  and  order  your  comrades  to  halt.** 

Rlnaldo  now  quitted  the  doorway,  and  walking  back  to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  H^ 
from  one  of  the  women.  Ludovico  also,  to  whom  Rlnaldo  had  given  a  hint  to  that  sM 
did  the  same,  and  lighted  the  candles  In  the  chandeliers.  Meanwhile  Rhialdo  continued  iaUi 
place,  and  the  baron  and  Laura,  in  trembling  expectation,  waited  to  see  what  would  happtt. 

The  man  who  boasted  that  he  knew  RInaldlnl  now  bid  his  companions,  who  were  prodiV 
through  the  doorway,  to  halt,  and  going  up  to  Rhialdo  with  uncertain  steps,  paused,  )oAd 
steadfastly  at  him,  dropped  the  point  of  his  sabre,  and  said,  *'  Great  captain !  I  bend  my  M 
to  you ;  yes,  you  are  Rinaldini,  my  most  renowned  captain  I  ** 

Upon  this  the  whole  troop  instantly  exclaimed,  **  VivtL  Rinaldini !  ** 

**  I  cannot,**  said  Rinaldo,  "  return,  or  even  accept  your  salutation,  till  I  find  you  obafti^ 
to  my  commands.** 

'*  Pronounce  them,**  cried  they  all,  as  If  with  one  mouth.— .<*  Pronounce  them,**  nprnid 
one  of  the  troop,  <<  pronounce  them,  most  renowned  captafai ;  that  which  we  are  hood  to 
give  you,  you  shall  receive.'* 

"  Then  I  command  you,**  said  Rhialdo,  '*  immediately  to  leave  this  castle." 

Upon  this  a  silence  at  first  prevailed,  then  a  murmur  arose,  and  at  length  one  of  tlM0 
stepped  forwardt  and  said,  "  We  have  no  money,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means  if  m^ 
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liitence ;  for  this  reaion  we  hive  undertaken  this  enterprise,  In  which  we  hive  luooeedeiL 
Tott  know,  cuptain,  whither  necessity  will  drive  us.  But  to  show  jou  how  great  a  respect  we 
IM  for  such  renowned  men  as  you,  we  will  leave  tho  castle,  if  you  will  promise  to  come  to  us 
and  stay  with  us  for  awhile  as  a  friend :  if  you  refkise  this,  we  will  not  i^o ;  for,  however  hrave 
and  famous  you  are,  you  will  see  that  force  shall  not  drive  us  hence.  Count  our  numbers— 
wi  are  eighty  of  us  in  the  castle,  all  armed,  and  none  of  us  afraid  of  death ;  resolution  Is  our 
constant  companion,  and  there  are  thirty  more  without  who  are  by  no  means  unworthy  to  be 
eiUed  our  fellows  In  arms.** 

**  Are  yon,**  said  Rinaldo,  **  captain  of  these  brave  fellows?"—'*!  am.**— *<  Your  name?*— 
"Luigino." — **  Then  come  forward  and  prepare  for  battle ;  you  shall  have  the  honour  to  flght 
vHh  Rinaldlnl.  If  you  are  victorious,  do  what  you  please  in  the  castle,  all  f  recommend  Is 
bmaiilty ;  if  you  are  beat,  depart,  together  with  your  people.  These  are  the  condltloni  'of 
die  battle." 

Lnigino  beheld  him  with  astonishment,  and  said.  "  I  will  not  fight  with  you." 

**Then,  In  the  presence  of  your  people,"  replied  RInaldIno,  **  I  call  you  a  cowardly  cut-purse.*' 

**  By  heavens,  captain,**  said  Luigino,  *'  I  am  no  coward,  nor  will  1  suflbr  myself  to  be 
ilbd  so,  even  by  you.**    Thus  saying,  he  drew  his  sabre. 

Laura  now  started  up  with  impetuosity,  and  threw  herself  into  RInaldo's  arms,  saying, 
Ton  shall  not  fight,  nor  shall  you  thus  hazard  your  llfo  for  us.  We  will  come  to  a  compro- 
lie  with  the  men,  and  give  them  what  they  want.  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Ni  for  our  lives?    Must  we  also  see  our  benefactor  and  preserver  bleed  for  us ?*' 

**  Go,  Luigino,'*  said  Kinaldo,  *'  and  declare  that  a  maid  has  deprived  you  of  the  honour  of 
{htiag  with  liin^ldini.     I  know  and  acknowledge  you  to  be  a  man  of  courage.** 

Luigino  put  bis  sword  in  the  scabbard,  and  said,  <*  We  win  go.** 

**  Not  so,"  said  the  baron,  holding  out  a  small  box.  ^  Here,  take  this  money,"  continued 
B,  **  and  buy  what  you  want."  Meanwhile  Rinaldo  took  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  lald, 
Luigino,  wear  this  ring  as  a  token  of  remembrance.*' 

Luigino  took  the  ring,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment,  **  And  will  yoo  not  oome  to 
I?-— « I  will."  replied  Rinaldo. 

Upon  this  the  troop  hallooed,  and  a  general  cry  arose,  of  *'  Viva  RInaldinI  I" 

**  Leave  this  man  with  me,"  continued  Rinaldo,  <*  be  fought  with  me  in  the  Appenlnei. 
bwill  show  mo  the  way." 

Luigino  turned  towards  him,  and  said*  **  Brave  Nero,  who  fought  under  RfoaldinI,  stay 
1th  your  captain,  and  bring  him  to  us  soon."  Having  said  this,  he  took  RInaldo*s  hand  and 
resied  It,  saying,  **  This  moment  I  shall  never  forget  I  *'  Then  turning  round,  ho  gave  his 
onpanions  a  sign,  who  rushed  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  castle,  with  Luigino  at  their  head. 
Unaldo  now  gavo  Ludovico  and  Nero  a  hint  to  leave  him,  as  did  the  baron  to  his  attendants ; 
Bd  Rinaldo  remained  alone  with  him  and  Laura. 

"  You  have  heard,"  said  Rinaldo,  **  my  most  sacred  and  Important  secret,  and  many  others 
1^  heard  It  also ;  this  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  I  should  immediately  take  my  leave  of 
iL  The  persecuted  and  proscribed  robber-captain  can  never  more  be  seen  In  your  family, 
*  becomo  tho  object  of  your  friendship  and  hospitality.  Your  rook  and  situation,  as  well  as 
« laws,  forbid  it.  Night,  which  conceals  all  things,  will  also  hide  mo  from  you.  Farewell, 
must  depart." 

<*  Your  generosity,"  said  the  baron,  "has  discovered  your  secret.  In  order  to  save  us  from 
itant  death.     This  night  is  Indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory,  nor  do  I  lament  anything 
keenly  as  that  you  must  leave  us.    Twice  you  have  saved  my  lifo,  and  I  am  doubly  your 
btor.     How  shall  I—how  can  I  compensate  you  ?" 
Rin, — You  can. 
Baron. — Indeed  I 
Ain. — You  can. 
Baron.— Then  I  am  richer  than  I  Imagined.    That  which  I  can,  I  will. 

Am Promise  that  you  will  grant  my  request. 

Harm.-^J  dn ;  and  rf^jolce  that  I  can  repay  you  by  Its  frilfllment. 

Am.— My  request  then  is,  that  you  give  your  daughter  to  the  man  ihe  lorei*  ''  ' 

Moron  (srarftM^).— Heavens !  what  have  I  promlied? 
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J2iB.*>You  li&ve  paned  yvar  word. 

Matom  (Afftka<%>.— AUs  t  thm,  take  her. 

Huu^-Yoa  mieoonoeiTeAe.    I  am  nol  the  bmb  ofhar  cMee* 

JBonm  (rfrioiB$r). — Old  -l*  iadeed.  miitake  yon? 

JKtm — Give  her  to  the  man  she  knrei.    Bamember  jeor  prpiaiee 

SoTM.— I  am  jour  debtor,  and  will  pey  you.    I  will  heep  aqf  wonL    .ShejhaBhiaftktat 

JUn.— -LauM,  I  ihall  now  depart  happy,siDce  I  Imew  you  are  Mk 

Laura  first  embraced  her  benefisctor,  then  threw  herself  at  her  father!!  Caat.  JUaeUh]!^ 
the  hall,  sent  op  the  secretary,  gue  ofders  to  saddle  his  hocse,.aad,  witii  JadrrJoa  tmk  Imi 
left  the  oastlc. 

By  daybreak  they  had  proceeded  a  oonsiderable  way*  and  the  caitle  «aa  no  lomai  1m  ^j^L 
The  son  arose  in  all  4he  splenkmr  of  mi^iesty,  and  Binaldo».  dkmoqntiiy  fnm  -hia 
gave  Ludovico  the  bridle,  and  threw  himself  down  beneath  a  tree.  Lndovico  and  Ukami 
their  captain's  example  at  aone  distaaoe,  and  the  horses  began  to>flraiB. 

JUoaldo  sighed  deeply,  aad.'as  Ua  jnaanar-was  -when  hia  heart  waa  fidLUm 
with  himself:  **  That  lor  which  men  thank  my  ooarage  and  niy  name^  is  to  ma  ni 
though  banished,  dishonoured,  and  perseonted,  I. hare,  it  is  tnoe^  already  eladod 
e«il&  Bat  I  haw,  alas  I  shod  blood,  ilow  snany  have  fidlen  by  my  side  J  hov 
•ant  to  the  grave  1  Ah,  what  prophetic  voice  ooidd  have  fbretold  me  sneh  a  lifis^ 
iagmeinthecradleof  infisnoy?  Alaa !  what  £ite  tore  me  firam  my  peaoefiil  valai^  Ami  Ihi 
spring,  whose  pase  lymph  led  both  me  and  my  goats  in  the  solitude  V  paatanl  JaaasMS 
aadvbtae?    Alasl  alasfalasl 'whatam  Ibaoome?** 

<*  Does  the  captain  often  thus  talk  to  himself?''  said  Kero. 

Ludovico  gave  a  nod  of  assent,  and  made  a  aign  for  hfan  to  he  sQent.  BleanwhUt  Bhrils 
pfoeeeded  thus s  "  Shall  I,  then,nevier  find  repoee \  The  marhier  rq'oices,  when  the  JtMmh 
fast,  jn  the  security  of  the  harboui;  and  forgets  the  dangem  of  the  seas;  bnt  to  no  aoMm^T 
port  affords  a  welcome  or  a  shelter." 

liaviog  paused  aiwhile,  he  inquired  of  Nero  how  he  came  to  Sicily ;  open  lUah  Nvt 
approached  him,  and  said,  '*  When  you  sent  me  to  Rome,  captain,  our  friend  CMUsaspi 
in  search  of  me  aad  Itioolo^  and  took  ua  with  him  into  Calabria.  There  I  had  a^naiulsylft 
one  of  aqr  comrades,  wheee  skuU  I  split  Aa  this  man  waa  a  paiiictdar  firiend  of  Qndbo^  I 
did  not  care  to  see  him  again,  and  came  into  Sicily.  Here,  having  no  other  means  of  Un 
I  had  taconrse  to  n^  old  trade." 

**  How  long  have  yoa  been  with  Luigino?*'— **  Six  months.** 

<*  Do  you  do  areU?"— *<  Pretty  weU;  but  not  so  well  as  with  you." 

"  M^here  does  Lnigine  harbour?**'-^  In  the  mountains  of  Cerane.** 

*<  Is  it  for  firom  here?**— <*  We  may  arrive  there  about  dusk." 

••  Show  me  theway.** 

They  new  mounted  and  trotted  on.  They  dined  at  a  miserable  village,  and  baforsMMd 
arrived  at  the  moantaina  -of  Corona. 

They  had  scaroely  advanced  a  hundred  pacei»  whan  they  heard  a  horn,  and  ate  Art 
several  others.  This  waa  the  signal  given  by  Luigine's  outposts.  Th^  soon  eaoM  lis 
valley,  where  Nero  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  twenty  of  the  banditti  surrounded  theat,  wi 
raised  a  dreadful  cry  of  rejoicing ;  after  which  they  escorted  Rinaldo  to  Luigino  amidst  ate  if 
**  Viva  vahroio  J^UaakUnil  vahneMmo  etqutaao  dd  wmdo/'*  Upon  which  Luigino  iav** 
dbtely  sprang  out  of  his  teat,  and  helped  Rinaldo  to  disaaonnf 

The  joy  and  confusien  oooasioned  by  the  preeence  of  the  celebrated  Rinaldini  wu  voT 
great ;  and  even  Luigino  thought  himself  highly  honoured  by  toe  most  renowned  oaptaie* 
banditti  of  his  day  visiting  him  in  his  tent,  and  sleeping  on  his  bed. 

At  break  of  day,  Luigino  perceiving  his  guest  was  already  up,  came  to  him  with  apit- 
posal  which  was  the  result  of  his  nocturnal  reflections.  It  was  no  less  than  that  he  would  tsks 
the  command  of  his  tcoop,  and  thereby,  as  he  expressed  himsell^  render  it  through  him  ia^ 
mortal. 

**  Friend,'*  replied  Rinaldo^  ''lam  heartily  obUged  to  you  for  your  disbteresied  oftr;  bot 
I  cannot  avail  myself  of  it,  ainee  I  am  resolved  to  loave  Sieily  aad  go-to  amne  otbar  eoiairyi 
where  I  may  pau  the  remainder  of  my  d^ys  in  tranquflUty  and  cqposOi*' 
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In  Tftib  t!M  Lti%iiio  exert-  Mv  otmost  elaqveaee,  ibr  RSnaldo  penbted  in  his  inieatiflii. 
He  stayed  with  him,  however,  the  remaiader  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  took  M»  departum 
wKti  XrfiidoTico  and  rIeFiia 

Timardi  wnSag  they  reaehed  an  im  hekngfaf  ta  ft  "rlBage,  Unm  wWeh  ft  lay  a  fitir  kai-. 
Anrf  paces  diitSBt^  amt  ent  of  ths  great  FoadL  The-  fautdkwd,  liovew,  oa>ra  out  and  mm 
Ui  feme  waa  to  ftdl  of  oompany;  tftat  ha  ^oiild  not  give  the ebendferftdeeenC  bed;  ant 
Mtt  besides,  a  gentleman  and  lady  had  josi  anivedp  together  wMi  theh*  attendanta,  who 
mold  go  no  further  that  night,  and  bad  engaged  the  last  bed  his  heuie  afforded.  B«l 
ttialrin  having  no  inclination  to  fengtheit  Ua  day**  Jeumey,  dedai«4  be  would  pat  op  wfth 
■V  ■aeommodatfonslie  oo«M  bave ;  and  ImDudfately  entered  thefcm-yard,  where,  as  ha  dis- 
lIMBted,  he  east  hb  eyet  en  a  cftrriage,  from  wMeh  the  horaes  had  just  been  takes  ofl^  ^o^ 
•W  was  giWng  some  dfreetlons  idatiw  to  Ms  baggage,  be  deserfe^  to  Us  great  astonisbmeBC, 
Hi  lDog«lo8t  l^gnora  Olympla ;  nor  had  bt  reee^ered  Ma  swrprisa^  before  be  saw  bis  aiienq% 
Ift'Cbrsfean  eaptaia,  eome  rrand  from  the  other  side  ef  the  earriage. 

like  tatter  no  sooner  pereeived  RiaaMo  than  he  drew  a  pistol  ftm  the  eeaeh^podket,  ad 
Mnsiy  msfaed  nn  Rinaldo,  at  the  same  time  exdalnrfiig,  **  Ha,  iHlabi  I  hmre  I  foond  yea  at 
iUr    As  be  saM  thk  be  (fared,  and  the  ball  graaed  Kinaldo'^left  sfaonider. 
-  Jbftowbfle  Oiympia  screamed;  andtbrew  herself  badt  kt  the  earriage. 

Indbvloo  mr  sooner  saw  what  paned  than  he  lavelled  hit  wotket  and  flred,  hy  whidi  ha- 
Inke  the  captain's  right  arm,  who  fell  and  cried  with  all  his  m%fat,  **  Sbnt  the  gates  I  In  the 
mm  ef  tbe  king,  seize  this  man  I    Rimddhd  is  here  T 

0pon  this  a  general  confusion  and  uproar  arose,  and  the  landlord,  his  servants  and  waften^ 
fc  attendants  of  the  captain,  some  maleteers,  coachmen,  and  a  eenple  of  dragoons  who  wei^ 
dMioncd  there  as  patrales,  foil  upon  Rinaldo  with  bonenMps^  stleks,  spades,  pitcfaftyrks^  and 


A  wdter  ran  to  the  gate  to  fosten  it^  but  Nero  dwt  him  tbnmgb  the  ttiroat,  and  instantly 
idhped  out  of  the  fnn  ftatl  speed. 

B^do  attempted  to  take  oat  his  pistdfer  bnt  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind,  and  thrown 
4nni  before  he  could  fire.  Six  men  fell  upon  him  at  once,  who  bound  bis  feet,  and  tied  his 
iMrbehind  his  back. 

fadavko  cot  down  one  of  the  eaptalh's  senrants  tfahmgh  the  bead,  and  cut  off  half  the  arm 
If  another ;  but  he  received  a  blow  on  llhe  head  and  feR,  upon  which  he  was  treated  Uka  his 
faster.     He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  impotent  rage  distorted  every  feature  of  his  face* 

Rinaldo  beheld  him  with  a  look  c^  reproach,  and  said,  "  For  shame,  Ludovico  f  Why 
htmt  unmanly  gestures  ?  Every  one  has  his  destiny,  and  our  hour  is  come.** — "'Us  not  that 
Vv^ges  me,"  sakl  Ludovico,  roarhig  with  rage;  **but  that  a  handfol  of  cowardly  lubbers 
fosnld  thus  overpower  us,  and  that  we  have  not  fallen  fighting  man  to  man  in  open 
aoBbat.**— «!  Such  is  the  wiH  of  fkte,*  repHed  Rinaldo ;  "  be  peacefot  and  quiet.  We  are  not 
f%%  on  the  scaffold ;  but  even  should  we  end  our  lives  there,  yet  we  are  not  at  present  in  a 
VkftHon'to  help  onreelves;'' 

Meanwhile  the  captain  had  strictly  enjoined  the  landlord  and  the  dragoons  to  keep  tfao 
Miietest  guard  over  the  prisoner^  and  told  them  the  price  they  woidd  receive  fit>m  govem- 
•nt  for  their  eKtraordinary  vafour.  Hence  they  resolved  to  wafoh  them  throughout  the 
l||bt»and  the  next  morning  to  proceed  with  them  in  triumph,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
tMest  trftiunal. 

The  prisoners  wave  therafora  biwught  inta  c  room,  wfaeva  tiiey  wiese  strictly  guarded.  The 

iipliin  wiaa  carried  to  bed,  bis  wonsnia  dreiaad  m  well  as  could  be  danetill  a  surgeon  shouM 
Mm,  and  Olympia  tenMineAi»  the  gieatest  enUMurrassment  and  distreaa. 

UsanwhOe  the  landloid  coUeoted  tsffstber  all  those  who  had  taken,  m  aetive  part  hi  the 
ii«ggle,  asid  in  seourinr  the  pnsenef%  and tbus  addressed  then:  *  flee,  upon  this  table  I 
^■vetetdowB,  in  ohaik,  tbe  proportion  encb:  of  usisentitiedltareoefareof  theprioeset  by  th« 
government  on  the  head  of  Rinaldini.  This  is  the  wscennt^enot  aa  •  padsh  rate.  Baslries 
ildDh»  we  abaHalse  gste  great  fom»  and  honaniv imd  the  thanks  and  lespeot  ef  the  adnde 
dand,  and  my  inn  will  become  extremely  celebrated  and  frequented.** 

*  But,*'  said  one  ef  tie  nMsietecn^nt  theoBDM  tfane  twwldng  bfo  eap^^  foam  hie  agfat  to  his 
ift  isp,  *«  dai  yws  thinh  Rhnldini'n  gaeg^  ntlk  leaa*  one  atone  ^  year  inn  npe»  anottar  r 
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With  this  qucftioo  the  landlord  seemed  struck,  and  asked  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  **  Hu 
he»  tben»  a  g^g  ?*' 

**  You  fool  r*  exclaimed  the  muleteer,  ''that  you  may  easQy  imagine ;  a  band  of  (eilowi thit 
fear  not  all  hell,  were  it  collected  together  against  them.  As  for  me,  were  I  in  your  plaoc^  I 
would  have  opened  every  gate  and  door  of  my  house  that  he  might  escape ;  that  woold 
certainly  have  ttumed  to  better  account  than  that  you  will  now  have  to  settle  with  his  giof." 

**  True,"  said  the  landlord,  **  but  then  I  will  quit  the  places  and,  with  the  money  I  recdti^ 
open  an  inn  elsewhere." 

**  That  is  an  excellent  plan,**  cried  several  of  the  company. 

The  landlord  was  about  to  answer,  when  he  was  sent  for  by  Olympia.  He  wait  out  to 
her  immediately,  and  Olympia,  taking  him  aside,  said,  *'  Landlord,  you  are  a  most  fortuute 
man  that  Rinaldini  has  been  taken  prisoner  at  your  house ;  but  whatever  you  may  gain  by  it 
will  be  doubled  by  him,  if  you  could  find  means  to  favour  his  escape.** 

**  Most  beautiful  lady/'  replied  the  hmdlord,  <*that  is  now  impoesible;  it  might  be  dot^ 
were  not  these  cursed  dragoons  here.    And  then  my  duty  and  allegiance  as  a  subject——" 

**  Certainly,"  said  Olympia,  interrupting  hhn,  **  you  are  a  brave  fellow ;  X  frankly  eoakm 
to  you  I  only  wanted  to  try  you,  for  you  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  sestUi 
enemy  of  the  captain,  my  brother,  punished  ;  I  only  wanted  to  know  if  the  vUhiin  were  inafe 
hands.  I  find  he  is,  and  will  also  reward  you.  Now  I  shall  sleep  in  peace,  since  I  am  nodtr 
the  roof  of  so  honourable  a  man." 

Olympia  now  retired,  and  the  landlord  murmured  as  she  went,  '*  A  very  good  luff 
indeed !" 

Rinaldo  desired  to  have  some  wine  and  refreshments,  which  he  obtained ;  and  Ludovieo^ 
who  had  come  to  himself^  was  now  as  firm  and  resolute  as  his  master  was  discouraged  and  cut 
down.  They  began  to  converse  in  thgir  robber  jargon,  of  which  their  guards  did  not  aodsT' 
stand  a  word,  and  talked  of  their  misfortunes  and  present  situation ;  when  Rhialdo  confisMd 
he  intended  to  take  poison.  But  Ludovico  advised  him  by  no  means  to  be  so  rath  snd 
precipitate,  and  began  even  to  hope  some  help  might  soon  arrive. 

Bin. — From  whom  can  you  expect  it  1 

Ziid—- That  I  know  not,  but  yet  I  have  hopes.  My  courage  has  unexpectedly  retann^ 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  we  shall  not  die  this  time.  And,  in  fact,  'tis  much  the  same  to  tsir 
our  entrails  by  poison,  or  to  be  burnt  to  death.    Death  is  death,  and  pam  is  pain.  ' 

Rin.—Do  you  think  so  ? 

XrtM/.— 'Tis  certain.     But  three  things  vex  me  horribly. 

Ittn.— What  are  they  ? 

Xrud— First,  that  the  ball  did  not  go  through  the  captain's  head ;  secondly,  thataparciltf 
muleteers  and  drivers  should  master  us ;  and,  thirdly,  that  Nero  has  forsaken  us  like  acowsrd. 
Had  we  all  three  stood  by  each  other,  and  cut  our  way  out,  the  rascals  would  have  bsd  thi 
worst  of  it,  or  I  will  acknowledge  myself  for  a  coward. 

Thus  they  conversed  till  midnight,  and  at  length  'fell  asleep  on  their  bed  of  straw.  AfiV 
a  time  they  were  suddenly  waked  by  a  noise,  and,  starting  up,  beheld  two  men  in  the  no* 
with  drawn  daggers,  while  their  guards  lay  snoring  on  the  ground. 

«Who  is  there?"  said  Rinaldini.— **  Hush,  captain  I"  said  they;  '<we  are  cone  to 
save  you." 

Rinaldo,  thinking  he  knew  the  voice,  asked,  '*  Are  you  not  Nero?" — "  I  am,"  replied  ki; 
<*  the  house  is  surrounded,  and  I  and  one  of  my  brave  comrades  have  found  oiir  way  in.  'TW 
now  daybreak  ;  be  quick  and  rise."    Upon  this  they  cut  Rinaldo's  cords,  and  helped  hisi  v^ 

**  Nero,"  said  Ludovico,  "  I  have  been  unjust  to  you ;  I  accused  you  of  being  a  cowsrd;  1 
beg  your  pardon,  my  brave  comrade."—"  Aha  I"  replied  Nero,  *'  that  I  expected ;  bat  t$ 
mattter;  I  set  off,  and  fell  in  with  Luiglno*s  outposts,  from  which  I  dispatched  a  man  to  tki 
captain,  informing  him  at  what  had  happened.  The  other  eight  I  took  with  me ;  we  mooatoi 
and  here  we  are.     Luigino,  I  am  sure,  is  not  far  off." 

**  Nero,"  said  Rinaldo,  '*  I  will  certainly  reward  you  and  your  oomradei  handsomely  1^ 
this  service." 

**  Come,  captain,  down  stairs ;  here  are  arms,  should  there  be  any  alarm." 

Thus  they  slipped  out,  and  all  remained  quiet  in  the  honie.    The  rest  of  the  party  wiitod 
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n  the  court,  and  took  as  many  horaei  and  mulef  from  the  stable!  as  they  wanted,  and  then  an 
darm  wai  given* 

A  rocket  then  appeared  in  the  air  before  the  inn.  *'  Ha  1**  cried  they  oil,  **  that  is  LuU 
|iiM>*s  signal."  They  were  now  incapable  of  restraint,  and  six  balls  were  fired  at  once  into  tbo 
nom,  where  leyeral  men  were  lying  upon  straw,  and  thereupon  a  droadAil  cry  arose. 

At  the  same  time,  the  gate  was  broke  open  by  those  without,  and  Loigtno's  party  rushed 
into  the  yard,  where  the  alarm  was  given,  in  all  quartan,  and  the  stables  instantly  emptied. 

When  Luigino  found  Rinaldo  was  saved,  he  embraced  him,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
lignal  of  departure.  The  robbers,  however,  fired  off  their  pistols  towards  the  abovo-men- 
tioiied  room  and  stable,  and  set  off  with  their  booty.  They  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred 
pMM  before  they  hoard  the  alarm-bell  rung,  and,  looking  behind  them,  beheld  the  whole  inn 
b  flames. 

A  wild  outcry  prevailed  througfatrat  tha  premises,  and  Rlnaldo's  haart  miigave  him.    He 
Mvered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  punned  his  way  to  the  mountains. 
.   Watching  and  reflecting  on  his  situation  and  prospects,  Rinaldo  lay  upon  his  bed,  beneath 
.a taut.    The  greater  part  of  the  band  were  gone  upon  various  expeditions,  and  with  them 
lidovico  and  Nero.    Luigino  came  up  to  Rinaldo,  looked  at  him  awhile,  and  said,  **  Captain, 
ym  perceive  that  you  cannot  live  out  of  our  circle.     The  civilised  world  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
JMU    Stay  in  thcie  uninhabited  valleys,  and  in  woods  and  solitudes,  flsared  and  honoured,  at 
■M  head  of  your  comrades.    Do  not  abandon  yourself  to  cares,  for  such  li  your  destiny,  and 
..Ihi  will  of  fate. 
.-  .JZta.— I  foci  the  truth  of  your  observation  but  too  strongly. 

Xtt^i'no.— I  am  glad  of  it  I  renew  my  former  offer.  Place  yourself  at  the  head  of  ny 
llQop,  and  I  will  serve  under  you  as  your  second  in  command* 

Ain.-.!  will  stay  with  you,  but  I  cannot  take  the  command  of  your  band.  Yet  in  case  of 
Bled,  you  may  rely  upon  me  as  much  as  any  of  your  men. 

Zai^.— As  you  pleoM.  In  any  case,  your  presence  will  have  a  great  eflbot  on  then,  and 
they  will  all  consider  themselves  as  serving  under  you. 

While  they  were  thus  speaking,  the  signal  of  return  was  heard  firom  a  party  who  had  been 
iitt,  and  had  taken  booty ;  and  Ludovico,  almost  breathless,  entered  the  tent,  saying,  ^  Cap* 
Uin.  we  have  taken  a  great  prise,  one  that  will  give  you  much  pleasure.  That  cursed  Corsi- 
eiB  and  the  beauteous  Olympia  have  follen  Into  our  hands.** 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  they  were  both  brought,  bound,  into  the  tt&t,  upon  which  the 
Whole  troop  exclaimed,  «  Viva  valoranuimo  Capitano  RinaldinL" 

Rinaldo  started  and  shuddered,  when  he  beheld  the  prisonen  bound.  Olympia  threw 
Kencilfon  her  knees  before  him,  and  said,  "  I  surrender  myself  to  your  mercy." 

Rinaldo  made  a  sign  for  her  to  rise,  and  answered,  '*  I  am  not  captain  of  the  party  that 
hm  taken  you,  but  this  man  who  stands  near  me.  To  him  address  your  petition.  I  am 
net  your  judge;  but  since  I  am  indebted  to  you,  Olympia,  for  my  life  and  deliverance  in 
GUabria,  I  request  my  friend  Luigino,  for  my  sake,  to  give  you  your  liberty." 

**  She  is  free,"  Luigino  instantly  exclaimed.  Upon  which  her  bonds  were  taken  off,  and 
I^^gino  conthiued  thus :  '*  But  as  to  what  concerns  this  captain,  take  him  to  the  cavern, 
M  imprison  him  till  I  have  learnt  from  Liidovico  all  that  he  has  done  ai^ainst  my  friend  the 
inst  RioaldL" 

The  captain,  who  had  hitherto  stood  motionlcM,  now  raised  his  voice,  and  said,  **  What  I 
bave  done  against  Rinaldinl,  every  good  citizen  would  have  done  also,  who  should  see  the 
cUef  of  robbers  among  his  fellow-dtizens." 

Luigino  now  gave  some  of  his  men  the  wink,  which  they  immediately  andentood,  and 
took  the  captain  out  of  the  tent. 

Olympia  had  placed  henelf  upon  a  camp  stool,  and  Rinaldo  continued  lying  upon  his  bod, 
while  Luigino  went  out  ot  the  tent 

0/ym.— Oh,  thou  celebrated  Rinaldinl  1  thou,  who  art  the  fear  and  terror  of  aU  the  states 
«f  Italy 

Rin, — Oh,  speak  not  thus  t 

O^m.— Are  you  really  not  the  leader  of  these  nen?y 

Rtfi.— I  am  not.  .;, . 
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O^m.— Yet  y»a  Ihra  tnioiii^  them  ? 

Rm. — That  is  not  mj  fault  I  must  not,  cannot  rttom  to  the  boeom  of  dtSal 
eodety* 

Ofym, — ff  yon  are  airerie  to  that,  reoMlB  hi  yonr  velleyfl,  and  life  hi  truqaflHtj  amoiy  tti 
rocks,  nor  restrain  yemelf  within  the  nanow  bemidi  of  teciety.  What  yon  woeld  tSweM 
If  easy  to  be  fbriionie.    Oh  that  it  were  117  lot  to  live  hi  inch  peaeefW  iolltado ! 

Bin. — Then  go  to  the  eld  man  of  ProBteja. 

O^ao. — Do  you  know  Mob  ? 

JUiL — How  could  I  say  I  know  Mm  ?  f  ha?e  indeed  aeen  lad  tpoken  toUm,  and  fcHti 
idd  and  idiowB  to  me  a  greait  many  thinga,  and  ofvn  a  repraaentstioD  of  Ui  Krats  iMkk 
But  how  diall  I  Tentfire  to  aay  I  know  him  ?    DoyoaknowWml 

O^fWL — I  have  never  seen  or  spoken  to  him,  and  yet  imagine  I  know  him. 

Jtei.'— TTiis  eolemn,  isyiterioaB,  aH-i^wsptng  imposiof  T 

Ofym.— He  is  still  more.    The  dmlna  be  has  oonCrived  to  tteow  over  sU  Italy,  «i  Ml^J 
aoroas  the  sea,  ore  a  w«fk  that  tpeaks  the  praise  of  the  ■aster.     Sfane  yon  have  boasM 
tasoof,  yoa  hafebeea  «b  important  objeet  of  his  wishes ;  yaii  beoano  a  lliik  of  the  chiil  Ar 
wUch  he  songfat ;  hefboadyouMbreyoafasowit)  yoaworehbhelbroheoawxea. 

niitu  ■■Wtisct  say  your 

v^fBI."  ■  Tiiat  WnfCSil  m  ILBOW. 

As'shesaM  Hiis,  ilieenled  as  one  who  spoke  with  cetoiots  oittehrty.    RiaaUo  mtlk^ 
eyes  on  the  ground.    Three  shots  were  heard  at  no  great  distance.     Olympb  went  li' 
entrance  of  the  tent,  but  instantly  retunied,  ood  BlMddo  b^heM  htr  wKh  hi  taqvlripg  « 


O^— Alas  t  they  are  bringing  the  corpse  of  the  eaptahu 

Xoia*^ls  no  4WMI 7 

O^^— Your  most  bitter  enemy  hi  thie  wond. 

0%ei.— Doea  ho  also  beleog  U  the  dnhiof  the  old  fliai  of  Aront^of 

Olym, — He  was  an  apostate* 

]tok^Howdldhe«ve? 

0^1*— By  tpocokfcioo,  gociiig,  end  magte ;  tetnHhyoo  Mi  greitoafc  priM^ 
wMeh  he  placed  his  cMef  niaiioe,  escaped  him. 

Rin. — How  came  you  to  return  to  this  deceiver  ? 

Oi^M. — Threogh  want  of  aaooey. 

Riiu — Your  noble  attachssent— — 

O^— Was  ibrmed  by  Boeessity,  and  broken  oiTby  dhgust 

jSuL— What  do  younow  Intood  to  do? 

O^— To  throw  myself  Into  your  arms,  aod  oontfaine  with  yoo;  with  ymi  to  Ifeiwd 
dangers,  oven  dcoth  itaoK     By  your  side  will  I  fight 

ittn.— I  will  fight  no  more.    I  will  exchange  my  swoid  for  spades  and  plooghalMni.' 

Olym, — And  turn  helvilt  ? 

jRcR.— Tiie  same. 

Ofym.-^Then  I  will  aeeompany  you  as  a  female  hermit ;  hi  my  arms  thaH  yo«  lepussglM 
you  return  fatigued  with  the  heat  and  laboors  of  the  day.  As  a  careful  housewilb  wl'I' 
refresh  you  with  a  wholesome  repast,  and  peaceful  joy  shall  never  be  absent  from  yoor  10^ 
mitage.  Come,  my  Rinaldo,  let  «e  go  and  sojourn  hi  the  tranquil  asylum  of  happfawis  «i 
peace.  I  shall  feel  no  hardships ;  my  affection  for  you  will  smeothe  ovory  path,  sod  eoMIt 
perils  into  security; 

Am.— —You  ravo. 

Olym Because  I  am  with  the  object  of  my  love. 

They  were  now  intemipted  by  a  loud  conversatioB  without  Che  tent.  Luigkio^  who  km* 
how  to  live,  had  ordered  a  sumptuous  entertainment  to  be  prepared,  whkli  was  now  broi^ 
hi.  No  attendants,  howofw,  fmpoftoned  the  guests,  who,  feee  from  restraint,  abandoMi 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

The  cork  now  flew  from  a  bottle  of  champagne  with  a  loud  report,  and  straeh  the  tnder 
fair  one  on  the  forehead,  at  which  the  oompasy  dauf^hod^  ind  ffoeeeded  to  empty  the 
botl^e. 
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Again  they  bunt  into  a  roar,  when  Luigino  came  anStM,  *  Mj  people  liave  tdcen  a 
p^giim  who  knows  Lndovlco.** 

-  "Hi  Rosalia,'*  cried  Rinaldo,  who  fautantly  gprang  op,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  flew  to 
ibt  arms  of  Rosalia. 

After  the  frst  eflhslons  cf  joy,  Rosalta  told  Rlnaldb,  that  h»fing  escaped  on  the  night  of 
tftt  Moody  afllray  in  Calabria,  she  had  long  wandered  in  solitudes^  and  had  at  length  come  to 
tUDy,  through  whose  lonely  vales  she  had  travelled  in  a  pilgrinfs  dress,  tiir  at  length  she  hatf 
obtained  the  object  of  her  heart's  desire,  by  again  ftuBng  her  dear  Rinaldo. 
Daring  this  interview,  Olympia  behaved  with  great  prudbuue  and  discretion,  but  Rosalia 
■oi  oonceaT  her  jealousy.     She  conlbssed  her  Iban  and  suspicions  to  Rinaldo^  who 
to  pacify  her  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
HHUiwfafle  Luigino  observed  what  passed,  and  at  eooo  at  fte  was  alone  widi  Rinaldo,  toolL 
tfto  ffberty  thus  to  expresa  his  opinion : — 

Lrngf, — t  peredve,  captaih,.  that  report  said  true,  when  ft  painted  you  as  a  dedlsred  ad* 
eifwoflBen ;  nor  have  you  been  caricatured  in  this  respect  by  the  pbtttre  that  has  beta 

— >Pefhaps,  howeiter,  they  exceedied  the  froth. 
Itng»^Thtii  I  win  not  dbdde— I  only  speak  of  what  I  saei. 
JBi.— And  what  do  you  see? 
A^;— That  you  have  two  of  tikem  with  you  at  onee^  botk  cf  wlioor  yim  bave  lovedf  andt 

iMitflL 

.  4iK«-^nd  what  inference  do  you  draw  t 
JBa||,<— I  wSt.lhmkly  conAsa  1  do  not  O&ifc  It  beeonw  yon  to  toy  away  your  time  with 


Mli.-^Are  you  a  woman-hater? 
£n||.— By  no  means.    But  my  friendship  Ibr them  only  arimiti  of  givlng'them  a  few  paas* 
IJV  momewtt,  when  passion  surprises  me.    But  then- it  it  soon  over;    Bbth  of  us  pnnno  « 
of  Bib  in  which  we  can  neither  give  our  wiver  a  house  tor  live  hi,  nor  a  uomfiirtaMe 
Our  chfldren  we  cannot  educate ;  and  if  we  could,  to  wliat  could  w»  bring  these 
^— to  what  but  A  course  like  ours  ?— and  since  we  cannot  send  them  fevth  into  the  world; 

wobriogthemupdltectly  for  thegallQWS?    That  we  would  neither  of  us  do. 
XSK^^Then  let  us  leave  this  course. 
Zsngr.— What  I  foir  the  sake  of  women  7 

IBa.— I  have  treasures  which  are  safely  buried,  and  may  again  be  fbundL  The  Canary 
Idaadi  are  blessed  with  the  finest  of  climates.  Thither  rich  valleys  and  happy  ptains  hivite 
kM,    Take  a  wife,  and  (bHow  me. 

Zogf,— I  cannot  resolve  on  sucb  a  step. 
Anb— And  why  not? 

Xol^.— I  am  afraid  of  a  tcanquilBty  which  may  permil:  conacfance  to  awaken.    Are  you 
•MdeTitalao? 

jiin.— topen  my  heart  to  the  delights  of  peace ;  I  hear  her  eoncffiiAiry  veiee,  and  dbey 
MIL 

A^i^^And  what  can  yon  do?    Repent,  periiapfl  P    Bttt  can  yotr  undo  what  fa  done  and 
?- 

*We  may  make  restitution. 

t  what  price  will  yon.  pay  fiur  flames,  blood,  and  robberfl' 
Ul— At  whatever  prfoe  the  gireatest  penitence  can  requfre. 

£«y. — And  though  you  bniTd  churches  and  altars,  wiH'  they  preettnr  you  happy  diretoa? 

a  dsliberate  retrospect  of  yonc  past  life  procure  you  peoee?    Tdu  have  iMoxioated  yoar« 

Too  win  awaken,  andtbeoy  afas  1  nothing  hut  another  Ihtoifbatbig-drangbt  can  aaefthe 

Mk,    Net  so^  Luigino;  not  ao. 

£«^— U  is  ny  naadm  to  not  on  some  fiiedplaiu    MttownfenMdMbre  (begiB  to 
fUaoonrsooflifeii 
? 


w 


f 
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Zti^.— Hollol  Blarcol  fome  wiiMJ 

Rinaldo  looked  with  an  inquiring  countenance  at  Luigino,  who  drew  a  seat  to  the 
and  dtting  down  aa  the  wine  came  in,  poured  some  out  and  drank. 

Zin^.— >Wine,  they  say,  brings  out  the  truth.  You  shall  hear  my  story.  I  am  by  t 
Corsican,  and  my  Csther  was  governor  of  Bastia.  But  Luigino  is  not  my  true  name, 
fiither  was  a  very  worthy  man,  who  loved  his  country,  and  hated  its  oppressors  the  Fi 
His  sentiments  were  not  unknown,  and  the  French  general  watched  him  narrowly, 
arose  an  insurrection  in  the  valley  of  Ajaccioli,  where  a  French  officer  had  disbononrc 
wife  of  a  Corsican.  The  latter  havbg  killed  the  criminal,  the  general  ordered  the  Co 
to  be  bound,  and  condemned  him  to  death ;  his  countrymen,  however,  rescued  him,  anc 
up  arms.  My  father  was  called  upon  to  suppress  this  rebellion ;  but  he  was  so  impmd 
to  reply,  that  he  would  only  bear  arms  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  On  this  ac 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  the  general  ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  as  one  gn 
high  treason.  My  mother  made  me  take  an  oath  to  revenge  my  &ther*s  death,  and  pt 
a  poniard  in  her  own  bosom.  With  the  same  poniard  I  killed  the  FVench  general,  took  i 
among  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  came  on  board  an  English  vessel  to  Sicily ;  si 
property  being  confiscated,>and  my  name  publicly  exposed,  took  to  the  course  of  Hfe  ] 
since  pursued.  This  was  my  choice  and  my  plan.  I  have  now  about  ninety  men  und 
command,  who  know  how  to  fight,  aod  it  would  be  easy  to  increase  thehr  numbera.  The 
ships  to  be  bought ;  you,  Rinaldini,  have  money ;  employ  some  of  it  in  a  naval  expo 
and  deserve  the  blessings  of  an  oppressed  country. 

JU«.— Luigino  ? 

Lmg, — Come  with  me  to  Corsica,  and  break  the  fetters  of  my  countrymen.  Thoo 
will  join  us,  and  your  now  dishonoured  name  will  be  recorded  with  glory  in  the  am 
history ;  whereas  your  amours  will  never  procure  you  the  honour  of  becoming  the  deiiv< 
an  injured  but  brave  nation.  At  present  you  wander  like  a  vagabond  from  one  hd 
comer  to  another,  and  are  contemned,  persecuted,  and  proscribed,  like  the  most  alijedt 
nal  who  basely  murders  the  unwary  passenger ;  whereas  you  have  but  to  desire  it.  t 
upon  the  wings  of  tame  to  the  the  temple  of  immortality.  Your  robberies  wOl  be  forg 
and  the  whole  worid  will  talk  of  your  glorious  deeds.  The  press  and  the  mint,  triu: 
arches  and  statues,  will  perpetually  record  your  bravery ;  your  bust  will  live  in  the  t 
of  Fame,  and  your  name  be  classed  with  the  deliverers  of  nations.  If  you  must  change 
mode  of  life,  be  this  your  choice,  and  your  lot  will  be  at  once  great  and  enviable. 

Rtji. — Luigino !  some  god  has  inspired  thee  with  these  noble  thoughts  I 

Zii^.— Rinaldini!  , 

RtM.— Give  me  your  hand.    Corsica  shall  be  emancipated. 

Lvig. — Corsica  shall  be  free.    The  thought  was  mine ;  yours  shall  be  the  fame. 

Bin, — Oh,  Luigino,  the  sound  of  the  broken  chains  of  your  country  shall  sflence  the 
of  conscience*  and  every  sel^reproach  shall  be  hushed  in  the  soothing  harmony  of  reooi 
freedom ;  with  the  regeneration  of  your  country,  a  new  day  will  dawn  upon  our  Uvea 

Marco  now  entered,  and  whispered  something  to  Luigino,  who  sprang  up,  and  weii 
with  him. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  looked  for  Rosalia,  and  Olympia  also  joined  him.  <<  AH  is  not  4 
said  she. 

'<  iHiat  is  not  right?"  replied  Rinaldo *'  There  is  a  talk  of  soldiers,  of  an  attack,  u 

a  defence,*'  replied  Olympia. 

Rinaldo  left  his  tent,  went  in  search  of  Luigino,  and  found  Rosalia  weeping  beneath  s  f 
"When  she  saw  Rinaldo  approach,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  tears,  but  in  vain. 

JRm.— You  have  been  weeping,  Rosalia ;  say  for  what  cause? 

i?os.— I— the  pleasure  that — I  have— in  seebg  you  again,  and 

Rtn. — No  excuses  or  disguises.    Why  have  you  been  weeping  ? 

Jto#.— i  scarcely  know  myselC     I  was  thinking 

iiln.— What  were  you  thinking  ? 

Rot.— I  was  thinkiog^that  if  Rinaldo Ah,  what  a  child  I  am* 

Jliii.— Proceed. 


/ 
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Jl«f.— H  Rfaitldo  iboQld  no  longer  love  me  ?     • 

AM._Why  were  you  thinkiog  that  ? 

Ro$, — Becaufe— I  fearcely  know  why  myselt 

Jlin. — I  moft  know  all. 

A<w.-.The  aignowF— 

Ain.— Shoakl  give  yon  no  uneaiinesf.  ^ 

JUt, — I  love. 

Jtifk— .SodoL 

Aoc— Me? 

JUn, — You. 

Ros, — Alone? 

JR^.— No  jealousy,  when  I  aiiure  you  I  bve  you. 

itoa.— I  love  you  alone ;  and— oh,  Rinaldo,  oonuaand  me  to  leave  you,  or  dismisf  the  8ig<. 
nora ;  I  cannot  lay  while  ihe  it  here. 

Sin, — Oh,  you  little  simpleton.^ 

i2o«.— I  love  you  so  dearly. 

i^tfi. — If  you  go,  Olympia  will  stay ;  if  you  stay,  she  will  go,  and  so  all  will  be  well  Be* 
sides,  my  requesting  you  to  stay  is  the  same  as  to  command  the  signora,  you  hate  so  bitterly,  to 
leave  me.     Can  you  desire  more  ? 

JRos, — All  I  desire  is  your  love,  and  that  undivided. 

ItJK..  You  have  known  me  already ;  did  I  ever  act  otherwise  towards  you  than  generously  T 

Ludovico  now  came  running  to  Rinaldo,  with  intelligence  that  it  was  expected  they  would 
be  presently  surrounded  by  troops.  Luigino  therefore  visited  the  outposts,  and  reinforced  the 
g«inl  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountain-valley. 


VOLUME    III.— CHAPTER   I. 


Upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  Ludovioo,  Rinaldo  set  forward  in  searco  of 
Ldigino,  who  appeared  somewhat  dejected.     Rinaldo  asked  him  the  cause. 

Zuig*-^l  have  received  certain  intelligence  that  we  are  surrounded. 

iltfi. — And  does  that  confound  you,  Corsican  ? 

Zuig. — Not  that,  because  we  may  cut  our  way  through ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  tbi» 
vary  night,  perhaps,  after  forming  so  noble  a  plan,  our  company  may  be  cut  short    ■ 

IKii.— -It  will  not  be.    But  are  we  really  surrounded? 

X<ic^.— About  a  league  off,  all  around  us,  are  a  body  of  above  four  hundred  men. 

Kin, — What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

Luig. — To  wait  their  attack. 

Rin. — My  advice  is  to  strike  through  to  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  and  get  to  the 
mountain  of  Larino,  where  you  will  have  woods  in  the  rear,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  on  your 
flank. 

Luig,^l  am  very  willing,  if  you  will  but  fight  with  us. 

Rin. — I  will.  Choose  me  out  sixteen  of  the  boldest  of  your  band,  besides  whom  I  will  take 
Kero  and  Ludovico.  We  will  throw  the  troops  into  an  alarm,  while  you  are  .cutting  your 
way  through  with  the  women  and  the  baggage ;  after  which  we  will  soon  find  means  to  join 
you. 

Luigino  immediately  gave  orders  to  strike  the  tents,  and  to  collect  the  baggage,  together 
with  the  women  and  children,  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Rinaldo  was  furnished  with  the 
men  he  desired ;  each  of  whom  was  armed  with  a  doubled-barrelled  gun  and  two  pair  of 
pistols,  besides  his  sword.  Ludovico  and  Nero  joined  them ;  and  Rinaldo  having  taken  an  \ 
sffectionate  leave  of  Rosalia,  and  recommended  her  to  Luigino*s  particular  care  and  protec- 
tion, marched  to  the  pass,  where  he  drew  in  the  advanced  guard,  and  ordered  (hem  to  join 
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the  main  body.     He  then  marched  slowly  alongp  tiie  pbm.  and  at  daj^hceak  gate  the  li^^ 
ofattack. 

They  turned  the  fint  picket  of  the  enemy  tfaej  m«t^  aadtheaaooodwi^almnBt  entto 
pieces ;  alter  which  the  alarm  was  given  through  the  whole  front     They  now  heard  tritg 
OB  the  mountain,  which  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  it  wholly  ceased.    Upon  which 
Rinaldo  concluded  the  main  body  had  opened  a  way  thranph  Uw  eneny»  and  paased.  RioaUo^ 
therefore,  took  to  the  right  in  order  to  leave  the  mountain  behind  him,  and  forced  his  my 
through  a  strong  body  of  troops.     Here  he  had  a  very  brisk  engagement,  in  which  six  of  hb 
men  were  killed ;  but  at  length  the  troops  began  to  give  way,  and  bebg  then  attacked  iritk 
increased  vigour,  fell  into  complete  disorder.     Rinaldo's  party  took  some  horsea  from  tiw 
enemy,  and  of  his  remaining  twelve  men,  four  were  mounted,  as  was  Rinaldo  hiimdf.    Jb 
now  marched  slowly  back  towards  the  pam^  wlKncc  he  loiit  eigbli  warn  up  the  monntifei 
while  he  fafanseU;  with  Ludonce^  Neroi  Maroo,  ani  liangpto,  all  mounted,  aou|^  the  phis, 
and  wheeled  to  the  left  to  reach  the  mountain  of  Larino  an  the.  west  aidtt     When  they  hid 
advanced  about  half  a  league,  they  fell  in  ¥nth  a  body  of  thivty  ai«i»  whom  there  was  bo 
possibility  of  avoiding.    They,  therefore,  attacked  them,  broki»  their  liaet,  cut  their  aqr 
through;  and  then  fell  hi  with  ai  petrol  efcavakyof  eqfht  mcik    These  they  engagedi  tat 
down  two  dragobBs^  and  the  Mflt  took  to  flight.    Mef  and  Manjirto.  ware  woopded. 

They  now  heard  a  tumult  behind  them.  The  men  RinahlQ  had  detached  ta  thi. 
mountain  had  found  the  pau  strongly  ocenpiedr  and  ftheaafsre  deew  off  tevaids  the  pbiH. 
Have  thef  feaai  ttirae  of  thefir  mate  body,  w4io  had  hcea  cat  o£^  and  whoai  they  joiBdl; 
w&Se  Terflni,  a  mm  of  a  shivwd  foand^  who  had  takca  tiw  eowmattd  of  tbeoi,  vigoraon^  at- 
tacked the  traopir  RfanMni  had  left  in  his  pear.  Rinaldo,  peroaiidiv  by  the  fivii^  thaltlw 
men  were  engaged,  hastened  to  succour  them,  Md  attaohjiy  the  tsocpa  in  the  nv^  mi 
routed  them.  Of  ten  men  whom  Terlini  commanded,  only  two,  besides  Teriini  hjoudt 
escaped  unhurt ;  six  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  left  mortally  wounded  upon  the  fidi 
Terlini  received  one  of  the  horses  taken  flmft  the  enemy  for  his  bravery ;  his  comradely  Be- 
mato  and  Bellk>ne,  were  taken  up  behind  by  Ludovico  and  Marco ;  and  thus  they  pomed 
their  way  till,  having  proceeded  some  leagues,  a  brisk  fire  at  a  small  distance  obliged  then  to 
strike  into  a  wood  opposite  to  them,  which  led  them  by  daybreak  into  a  forest,  where,  baling 
penetrated  a  considerable  way,  they  nnsaddled  their  Horses,  and  reposed  themselves  fay  i 
fountain.     Having  rested,  the  following  conversation  arose. 

IDm.— miat  ails  yon,  Teriini  ?    Why  db  yoa  seem  so  nneaay  ? 

TerHHL—l  am  impaifent  at  this  ddtty. 

iZm.— Even  had  we  no  need  of  it  oniMhes,  w»  must  Moeasarfly  vest  omr  Jmsaesyif  swiddi 
them  to  carry  us  any  forther. 

Tcr.— But  here  we  have  no  provisiona. 

IZtn.— Of  that,  indeed,  I  feel  the  waikt.  However,  we  wfll  set  ferwani  aa  asaB  as  paM^ 
I  have  already  formed  a  plan.  Meanwh&e,  let  me  have  jtmr  opinion  telalive  ta  ear  |»- 
ceedings ;  'for  I  doubt  not  that  every  one  of  you  hsn  heen  eilentl^rdteatfng  vpon  it  MV 
this  halt     Speak,  Teriini !  what  thhik  you? 

Tb-.— My  opmion,  in  one  word,  is,  that  we  should  endeavoir  to  get  to  the  nonnMi  d 
Liorlno,  when  we  thall  certahily  fell  in  with  Ln^siapo. 

JBUSbne.— That  is  my  opinion  also. 

i{<>ma<o.— -And  mine  too ;  for  here  we  are  neither  strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  secort  ^ 
mabtain  our  position,  especially  as  we  have  neltlRr  protisioBi  nar  mMMMiitSoB. 

RiM. — TbMe  may  be  procured.    What  think  tke  rest  ef  yen  ?j 

JfiirDo. — I  have  no^opinfon  tet  yoors. 
,   Manffoio — f  am  wflfltag  to  do  as  yon  please.    Go  when  ymi  wBH,  I  «•  atun  ■pwy  J^ 
hot  I  own  I  wish  to  ng[oin  our  eomrades. 

JRm. — Certately • 

iVero.— The  onTy  qneetfMi  %  wfaoCher  the  road  to  the  nomtaiB  tf  Larhw  it'C|pa»«r<ifc 

RiR.^That  fe  tM  fltot  olfeet  Aat  must  he  hivestigitedk 

IM:--R  b  mdMledly  an9t«c»M  by  troops. 
'  XV.«-W)baf«eJg|(tora»— -  1 

Jmm.«*  vfe  lutw  iiMrt^%MrdQrtMBBbvr«  .u 
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j:e9,^-We  luKve  Mir  hands  and  oar  swovdt,  mnd,  beiidet»  wb  m 

Zm2.— Ifotallafiw. 

Ter. — Wo  ihall  cut  our  way  through, 

Bin,-^l[  it  be  possible  we  shall,  fiat  tht  gnatMt  courage  cannot  perform  impoisibilities. 
Many  of  our  men  have  fallen  to  rise  no  more.    JShaH  we  throw  away  our  lives  ? 

iVb«_  Wkbont  aeeesilty,  it  wrmtt  folly. 

2W^^— Wen,  ouptam,  now  let  ns  liear  yonr  •pfaiioii. 

Ub«— My  ofbi&a  is,  that  ywi  ahosM  go  Mtt  fqpon  tha  acavt  wMi  BeBiwit  ««A  XoMito. 
Let  Marco  and  Magnate  do  the  same,  and  procure  piovisioMk  Hw  wit  «f  ot  wi]l>rMOMnitre 
UbInwL  fieibreus  wepefttaiveilieniilMefaeMtle«i«hill,te<lMiBidstaf  thelraes;  be 
UmIwii  iwiikiiinni ,  thfrr  wn  iriM  bB  mrot  uprfj  This  b  »y  opkibnywUdi.iflttadiiap- 
pMi^  ffvery  e&e  nay  do  astMfleatea,  fior  I  hav«  no  ri^tto  dmnnd  taiplteil  cfcsiiaaea.  Ton 
IN  Wider  the  command  of  Luigino.  Lndovico  and  Nero  belong  to  ma,  and  mtm  MBttmrwiA  me. 

Ar«— Then  I  demand  1|k  rast  tofoftith  me ;  oar  wivaiawdchiditn  urn  with  Itt^ino. 

j|^..You  are  free  to  do  as  you  please.  If  yon  go,  take  the  horses  with  you*  1leiio#iey 
va  but  an  incumbrance  to  us. 

Ter. — As  you  please. 

lfam.~I  will  go  UMi  IMinL    YatlMMiytolsaiisIlM  fiMt  BfanldWiMPawHhout 


Bin, — I  have  Ludovico  and  Nero  with  me. ' 

Mm  111  flhsnlil  any  mistetnae  heM  ymi  boM»  by  haaiwst,  fsi%1nn  mm  yidsh  ns 
wvarsly. 

Sjfi..«Fear  not ;  we  shall  soon  see  each  atiier  «gaiau 

'JfaremipaiiBecBsaed.  lAA  4esiglhlVattai  gave  RinaUb  Ids  Iniii,  and  task -lewsB  «r  him. 
Mnao,  Romata,  Bellione,  and  Mangato,  followed  his  example,  taking  with  them  tk*  iMMes^ 
iMaRjnaldoTeinafaied  baUfld  «^  lairfbvifsaaMd  NisM. 

Rinaldo  silently  ascended  the  hill  ^here  the  ruins  of  the  castle  lay,  and  Nero  foUoisai  Ite 


**llare,*'  said  BinaUm,  ''are  issistops  la  the  jgnass;  be  carafe^ asid  thaqp  wf&m  fnir 
gmrd." 

Aa  they  appraached  tbe  nam,  aeraral  birds  teak  tlieir  ffigfat  bat  >fbaf  sasr  w  bmnaa 
■aatara.  Tbey  eotered  a  bvge  eemt,  bulk  reniid,  ha^g  -daer^wtsya  ai^tiiosit  ideer%  and 
found  a  winding  staircase,  which  they  ascended.  It  led  to  the  second  story,  where  fthsuMii 
*«Iked  out  on  a  platform,  grown  over  with  laurel,  to  take  a  view  ef  Ibe  aoMitry.  To  Urn  left, 
^fmid  the  wood,  he  behM  a  beaiotiAil  valley ;  io  *be  tight  vpera  flMBataiM,  mid  be  iwas  sur- 
■Wd  to  perceive  some  ciQects  ha  reasembared  to  bat^e  aeen  bcdara.  ^lAdovioa,**  eriai  be, 
'4»yan  know  that  plaee  to  the  light  f"" 

Xnd— Yes,  I  know  it  wdl. 

tti^—De  yoB  see  yonder  eatftia? 

Xud, Yes,  by  heavens !  'tis  the  castle  of  the  good  Countess  of  Martagno. 

JUn.— It  is. 

XmI— There  we  were  well,  and  yet  we  eonlA  not  stay  tbane. 

Jlsfi._We  dare  not  stay  where  we  are  well ;  persecution  always  follows  dasa  at  mar  beels. 

Zud, That  is  cursedly  unfortunate. 

Rta.— Ah,  Dianora !  art  thou  aUll  frithintbose  wrib?  Tbiakest  tba«  allU  of  thy  aalbrtu- 
^te  lover  ?    O  heavens  1  Lndovioei  jFoa  maat^. 

Xurf.— Go  whither  ? 

H^ ^To  the  ndghbetirhood  <€  tbe  castle.     You  must  Hoconnaitoa^  mad— ^ 

XtMi I  understand  you,  captain,  you  need  not  tmj  anoibar  srovd.    Iiaaveit  to  ma."'  Yau 

%aU  soon  bear  some  news,  at  least  mm  good  as  ean  ba  proeunad.    hiknu    We  aball  soon 

leet  again. 

Thus  saying;  he  hastened  away,  and  fltoaldo  Tsmahiad  deeply  tmaewefl  in  thoagbt,  tflt 
lero  awakened  him  from  his  reverie  by  observing  that  he  saw-a4ioasetetbe'fsre8t. 

Rhialdo  looked  towards  tbe  place,  but  eanld  only  see  (he  Mof.  lie  ImiMdiately  resolved 
)  discover  who  inhabited  the  honse,  and  left  the  eastle,  Nero  fblloartag'bbnf.ia  alieeoe. 

At  length  they  came  to  an  open  plaee,  and  weie  acanMdy  tan  paaal  fromUM  boosa  wban 
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the  sound  of  a  goitir  f truck  their  ear,  and  indoced  them  to  ftop*    Upon  littenfaif  they  bctij 

a  voice  singing,  but  could  only  distinguish  the  burden  of  the  song,  which  recnmd  aftar  amj 

verse:— 

•*  If  aum  lor'aC  mm. 
Then  I  loTe  tbce.** 

**  Ha  1**  said  Rinaldo,  '*  since  love  is  the  subject  of  the  song,  we  have  little  to  fear.  In  the 
asylum  of  love  and  pleasure,  no  ambush  awaits  us."  Thus  saying,  he  advanced  towaidi  tbs 
house,  and  Nero  involuntarily  followed  him,  but  being  prepared  for  soma  miachanee^  took  hb 
musket  in  his  hand  upon  the  full  cock. 

Before  the  door  sat  a  man  tn  a  brown  hermit's  droM,  who  had  no  sooner  perooivod  is 
unexpected  visitors  than  he  laid  down  his  guitar,  and  springing  forward  a  few  itepi,  itsffid, 
and  called  out,  '*  Is  it  possible?  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  is  it  true?  Are  yon  rea^f  hi? 
Do  I  see  you  again ?" 

**  That  voice,"  said  Rhialdo ;  "  good  heavens,  are  you  he ;  are  you  indeed  ay  dar 
Cinthio?" 

*<  I  am,"  he  cried,  and  instantly  embraced  Rinaldo. 

*'  Yes,  by  heavens,  it  is  Cinthio,"  said  Nero. 

Rin,-^Oht  my  friend,  my  Cinthio ;  and  do  we  see  each  other  again  ? 

Cia.— -My  wish  is  fulfilled,  my  eager  wish,  that  if  you  were  alive,  I  might  see  yw  i|ih{ 
now  my  heart  rejoices  to  meet  its  old  friend. 

iVen>«— Embraoe  as  long  as  yon  like,  but  give  me  a  shake  of  the  hand.  You  bmr  w^ 
old  messmate,  don*t  you  ? 

Ctn.— Ah,  Nero  I  Welcome  a  thousand  times 

iVm>.— iWell,  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  you  again  aliva  and  hearty,  and  in  a  ihsii| 
humour. 

Cm.— Here  in  my  house  we  will  celebrate  this  unexpected  meeting  with  a  ekscrfd 
glass. 

Nero. — By  heavens  we  want  something ;  we  have  fasted  like  so  many  Carthosins.  If  yn 
have  anything  good,  give  us  a  little— it  will  taste  excellently  nice  just  now.  'Tif  a  pity  Lud» 
vico  is  not  with  us,  for  he  would  be  glad  of  something  also. 

They  now  sat  down  to  some  refreshment  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  wine.  Tbty  ito 
with  great  appetite,  and  drank  freely  of  the  wine,  during  which  the  following  oonvemkioi 
arose. 

iZm.— But  how  came  you  here?    And  whose  house  is  this? 

Ctn.— You  shall  hear  presently.  When  I  made  my  escape  from  that  bloody  aflfhiy  foCilMi 
I  wandered  about  among  the  mountains,  with  my  wounds,  till  I  met  with  a  good  old  hart 
who  received  me  at  his  hermitage,  dressed  my  wounds,  and  attended  me.  To  this  worthy 
man  I  discovered  myself,  and  he  expatiated  so  much  to  me  on  the  excellence  of  virtoObtki^I 
promiged  him  to  forsake  my  former  course  of  life,  and  to  live  with  piety  and  strictMsii* 
monastery. 

/2m.— Excuse  my  laughing. 

Cin.— Do  not  laugh ;  for  though  at  ihvt  I  was  hvX  half  serious,  I  had  nearly  complied  wtt 
his  suggestions. 

'Nero. — Had  you,  by  heavens? 

Cin My  benefactor  gave  me  letters  to  a  monastery,  and  I  set  forward  on  the  way. 

Rin. — I  could  almost  imagine  I  saw  you  passing  your  noviciate  there. 

Cin, — However,  I  did  not  go. 

jVero.— Ay,  so  I  thought  One  of  Rfnaldini's  men  and  a  monastery  agree  as  little  ai  fire 
and  water ;  they  would  be  always  a*  variance. 

Cin, I  unfortunately  fell  in  with  six  of  our  comrades,  who  also  made  their  escape.    They 

had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  a  cave  of  the  mountain,  and  had  been  joined  by  five  other 
robbers,  with  whom  they  carried  on  their  old  trade. 

iVero.— That  was  very  well. 

Cin. — Thus  I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  stay  with  them,  and  did  not  go  to  tbe 
monastery,  but  pursued  my  old  course  of  life.  I  went  further  up  the  country,  and  took  op  «f 
quarters  in  the  moantain  of  Giraoe.     Here  my  corps  increased,  and  we  were  soon  six-aad- 
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twenty  itrong,  when  I  resolved  on  striking  t  gcand  blow  on  a  monastery,  where  we  came  oflT 
with  the  worst 

m  ■ 

iVwo. —Heavens ! 

Ctn. — I  know  not  whether  onr  plan  was  betrayed,  or  whether  fate  would  have  it  so,  but 
the  monks  had  a  party  of  militia  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  we  met  with  a  very  bad  recep- 
tton,  and  I  had  nenrly  fallen  into  their  hands. 

iVero. —Thunder  and  lightning  f 

Cin. — Fortune,  however,  stfll  enabled  mc  to  make  my  escape  on  board  a  com- vessel  bound 
far  Malta.  Onboard  this  vessel  I  sailed,  and  as  we  lay  off  Sicily,  left  her,  and  went  up  the 
'  wintry.  Here  I  fell  in  with  some  fellows  of  my  own  stamp,  whom  I  joined,  and  carried 
M,  in  a  small  way,  the  trade  we  had  formerly  pursued  in  a  great.  Having  at  length  collected 
ifood  heap  of  gold,  my  people  insisted  on  a  division ;  which  being  complied  with,  they  left  me» 
H^g,  they  had  enough  to  get  into  some  creditable  business.  Tired  of  robbery  and  plunder, 
Iput  on  a  traveller's  dress ;  but  my  former  habits  and  pursuits  led  me  to  seek  out  every  bole 
llid  corner  where  I  expected  to  find  people  of  my  own  stamp.  I  was  once  so  fortunate  as  to 
tndtwo  bags  of  gold,  which  had  certainly  belonged  to  some  rich  man,  for  they  were  sealed, 
with  a  very  large  coat  of  arms. 

JVJfro. — Indeed ! 

On.— I  was  scarcely  possessed  of  this  treasure  before  I  began  to  think  of  retirement.  i 

Rin. — Happy  thought ! 

Cin. — I  put  on  this  dress,  and  went  to  a  village  about  a  league  from  this  bpot,  where  I  waited 
On  the  forester  of  the  place,  whom  I  informed  of  my  intention  of  living  as  a  hermit.  He  told 
Bftc  his  late  master,  the  baron,  had,  three  years  before  bU  death,  adopted  that  mode  of  life 
trough  inclination ;  that  he  had  built  himself  a  house  in  the  forest,  and  had  lived  as  a  hermit, 
tni  his  death ,  that  his  son  lived  in  the  town,  was  always  in  want  of  money,  and  would,  doiibtr 
lets,  sell  me  the  house.    I  bought  it,  and  now  live  on  my  own  estate. 

iVero.— Aha ! 

^in, — But  how  came  you  by  a  sweetheart,? 
.  Cin Who  told  you  I  had  dne  ? 

Bin. — Your  song. 

Cin, — Aha !  has  it  betrayed  me  ?  Well ;  yes,  I  have  a  sweetheart,  a  lovely  good  girl,  who 
•iipplles  me  with  milk,  bread,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  and  visits  me  every  threer 
days.     She  is  the  forester's  daughter. 

iVero.— Well,  are  you  to  be  married  at  last? 

Ciii.— Why  not  ? 

i2tfs. — Bravo,  Cinthio !     lam  quite  pleased  with  your  account  of  yourself. 

Gt».— But  my  dear  girl  is  still  more  so ;  we  have  already  formed  our  plan  of  life.  Her 
0tiher  knows  of  our  attachment,  will  give  up  his  place  to  me,  and  remove  hither,  where  he 
^HU  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  witnessing  the  happiness  of  his  only  child. 

Aan.— Letme  embrace  you.  Take  her,  my  friend,  and  make  her  happy.  What  ia  her 
name? 

Cin. — Eugenia! 

Bin, — Fill  our  glasses.  Let  us  drink  her  health,  or  yours  and  hers  together,  and  may  yoa 
eorjoy  all  the  happiness  ccnjugal  affection  can  confer. 

Nero. — I  drink  it  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.   - 

RtR..— May  I  be  happy  like  you,  my  brave  fellow ! 

Cin, — I  have  often  thought  of  you  s  I  have  bewailed  you  as  a  friend  that  is  dead;  but  i' 
cherished  the  remembrance,  and  even  loved  your  ashes  as  myself. 

/2in.— Now,  then,  you  will  acknowledge  I  was  right. 

Cin. — Yes,  yes ;  besides,  yon  are  with  me,  and  my  joy  Is  complete. 

Eugenia  now  unexpectedly  arrived,  and  was  astonished  to  fiud  so  many  strangers  with  her 
lover,  who  introduced  them  to  her  as  his  friends.  Eugenia,  however,  seemed  to  take  no 
particular  interest  in  them,  and  appeared  much  embarrassed,  which  Cinthio  perceiving,  en- 
eooraged  her  to  speak. 

.^Cllii.— You  need  not  fear  my  visitor! ;  I  have  already  told  you  they  are  my  friends^  and  yott 
bave  no  secrets,  I  suppose  ? 
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Sug. — No  secrets ;  but — ^I  am  in  gpreat  trouble. 

Cm. ^. So  you  appear.     But  what  is  the  matter? — on  what  account? 

Eug, — On  your  account. 

Cik« — On  my  account  1    What  danger  threatens  me  ? 

£'1^.— Ah  1  one  cannot  know 

Cin. — SpealL  ^    Would  you  make  me  uneasy  also  ? 

Eug, — Ah,  no  1    But  hear  me—hear  the  news  I  bring. 

CSn.— .News !    What  ? 

Eits[, — You  have  heard  of  the  great  robber,  Rinaldini ! 

Cin, — Oh  yes,  frequently. 

Eug. — He  is  here  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Out. — Indeed  1 

Eug, — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cin Impossible ! 

Eug. — No,  no ;  it  is  true.  He  must  be  a  very  fearful  man !  The  militia  have  atUded 
his  band,  and  are  still  fighting  with  them.  Our  soldiers,  too,  are  sent  out,  and  even  tlie 
horse.  My  father  thought  you  would  probably  go  out  against  the  robbers  instead  of  Ubl 
I  know  you  will  do  it,  and  this  it  is  that  makes  me  so  uneasy.  God  knows  what  may  happen  t 
Perhaps  you  will  be  brought  back  a  corpse,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  survive  you. 

Cin. — Then  you  would  rather  that  your  father  would  go  himself? 

Eug.  —Certainly. 

Cin. — Poor  old  man !     Suppose  he  were  brought  back  a  corpse 

Eug. — Ah,  heavens  1  it  would  break  my  heart.  Still  I  should  have  you.  But  wen  yon 
killed — ^my  father  is  old,  and 

Cin. — You  would  more  easily  get  another  lover  than  another  father. 

Eug, — That  is  true. 

Cin. — Is  it  not  ? 

Eug But  not  another  Cinthio. 

Cin. — I  thank  you,  my  dear  Eugenia,  for  your  kindness ;  but  what  is  to  be  doM? 

Eug. — Oh,  that  hateful,  that  accursed  Rinaldini ! 

Cin. — He  is  said  to  be  a  very  handsome  man. 

Eug. — Alas  !  as  for  me,  I  should  think  him  a  thousand  times  handsomer  were  he  fattgiBf 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

Rin. — I  will  make  you  a  proposal ;  instead  of  Cinthio,  let  me  go  out  against  tfab  RiMlADit 
and  I  will  bring  him  to  your  wedding  as  a  marriage  present. 

Eug. — Catch  him  if  you  can,,  you  will  get  plenty  of  money  for  him.  But  yon  may  tilDfti^ 
all ;  I  want  none  of  it.     If  I  can  but  keep  my  Cinthio  prisoner,  I  have  all  I  want 

Cin. — Oh,  my  dear  girl  I 

Jiin. — An  excellent  bride. 

Eug. — Cinthio,  let  your  friend  take  your  place,  since  he  is  so  willing. 

Cin, — Then  he  will  get  your  father's  office. 

Eug. — With  all  my  heart. 

Cin. — And  then  how  shall  we  live? 

Eug.— We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can;  if  we  do  but  save  both  our  lives,  that  iff d  I 
care  for. 

Cin. — And  what  will  people  think  and  say  of  me?  they  will  call  me  a  coward ;  woaUl  ]foa 
have  such  a  wretch  for  your  husband? 

Eug. — Truly,  that  would  be  very  sad ;  what  must  be  done  ? 

On. — I  must  go. 

Eug, -^Oh,  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  thnes. 

Cin But  what  will  you  say,  if  I  tell  you  I  am  proof  against  both  iteai  and  ballcti? 

Eug, — I  should  bid  you  go. 

Cin, — Ask  my  guests. 

Eug.'^ls  it  true? 

Am.— I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary.    He  would  haie  beea  dead  loi^  ago^  if  it  wtr*!^ 

Eu^^-^Ab,  heavens !  oh  that  it  were  true  I 
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i3R.-*B6  at  rest ;  yon  will  oertahiljr  eee  me  fetam  at  aemid  aod  bMrtf  as  I  am  new. 

A  nmiket  was  now  heard  in  front  of  the  ho«ee,  upon  whieh  they  aH  started,  fiagenia 
eried,  **  Holv  Virgin  !  my  heart  whltpert  that  Rinaldini  U  bare  T  Thus  saying,  she  sank  upon 
a  chair,  and  Cinthio  and  his  friends  seised  their  arms. 

All  now  was  silent ;  and  Eugfenia  having  recovered  her  •wandering  senses,  Cmthio  oame  to 
the  door,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company ;  hot  they  could  neitber  bear  nor  see  any  man ; 
and  though  they  went  round  the  boose,  no  signs  of  any  human  being  anywhere  appeared.  As 
Ihsywere  re-entering  the  house,  however,  they  heard  some  voices  at  a  distance ;  but  these 
soon  ceased,  and  all  again  was  silent. 

Cinthia  sent  Eugenia  back  to  her  father,  with  a  message  that  be  would  go  o«t  for  bim 
against  Rinaldini;  upon  which  Eugenia  left  him,  apparently  very  uneasy;  and  Cinthio 
remained  with  his  guests. 

Nero  was  now  sent  out  to  the  ruined  castle,  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  Ludovico ;  till  at 
length,  at  the  approach  of  night,  he  came  back  without  any  Intelligence  whatever. 

After  an  almost  sleepless  night,  Rinaldo  himself  repaired  to  the  ruined  castle,  where  he 
ascended  the  platform,  and  anxiously  looked  around  towards  the  happy  spot  in  whieh  were 
centered  all  his  thoughts  and  wishes. 

The  sun  arose  in  all  the  splendid  majesty  of  light,  and  begun  to  illumine  all  the  mountains ; 
the  pinnacles  and  crosses  that  adorned  the  towers  of  the  castle,  already  shone  with  tlie  ruddy 
morning  rays,  and  upon  these  Rinaldo  fixed  his  eyes,  till  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  tiM  valley 
became  more  visible.  The  sun  now  glided  through  the  blue  ether  unobscured,  the  woods 
and  vales  seemed  awakened  to  greet  the  new-bom  day,  and  innumerable  warblers  poured 
forth  their  songs  of  joy.  But  Rinaldo  inclined  his  head,  and  fell  upon  his  knee,  overpowered 
ivith  the  contending  sensations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  transport  and  despair. 

**  Whence — ah,  whence,**  cried  he,  **  these  strange  emotions  ?  What  is  It  I  feel  ?  What 
•hus  sinks  me  to  the  earth,  and  fills  my  heart  with  sadness?  Thy  pure  rays,  alas !  thou  light 
)f  worlds,  pierce  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul.  Oh !  annihilate  me,  and  let  me  here  expire 
ti  the  act  of  adoration." 

After  a  long  pause  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  sighed,  while,  with  tears  stream- 
ing-from  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "  Unhappy  wretch  I  here  I  wander  in  wiidemeeses  and  soli- 
tudes, fearing  every  man  I  meet,  and  shunning  the  vary  light  of  day.  All  my  dreams  are 
i>a8t,  and  the  dreadful  hand  of  truth  hokls  me  In  brazen  fetters.  Oh,  RinaMo !  what  will  be 
thvend?** 

He  now  heard  footsteps  in  the  forest,  and  started  up.  Some  firing  succeeded,  upon  which 
he  seized  his  musket,  and  looking  down,  perceived  Terlini  and  his  comrades,  who  were  flying 
Inwards  the  ruins,  pursued  by  several  soldiers.  Having  reached  the  oastlc,  they  came  to 
close  quarters,  and  Rinaldo's  prudence  forsaking  him,  he  fired  upon  the  soldiers,  who  now 
increased  in  numbers ;  and  Terlini  and  his  companions  being  cut  to  pieces,  Rinaldo  was  sur- 
rounded and  hennmcd  in  by  six  men,  to  whom  he  was  obliged  to  surrender. 

**  I'm  a  dead  man,"  cried  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  if  this  fellow  is  not  Rinaldini  himself.** 

Upon  this,  <in  officer  inquired,  *"•  Arc  rou  Rinaldi  ? '*  and  Rinaldo,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  said,  sighed  out,  *'  Alas  !   I  am." 

A  great  cry  of  joy  now  arose,  and  they  bound  their  prisoner's  hands,  and  {$ut  fetters  on 
his  feet.  Ac  length  they  begfan  their  march  toward  the  borders  of  the  forest,  during  which 
the  soldiers  were  riotous  and  joyful ;  but  Rinaldo  scarcely  once  raised  his  eyes  from  the  earth. 

They  encamped  that  night  on  an  extensive  plain  that  bounded  the  forest  Here  the  officer 
Mrdered  some  bread  and  wine  to  be  given  to  Rinaldo,  but  he  partook  of  neither. 

'*  You  had  not  tkie  courage,**  said  the  officer,  "  to  kill  yourself.  In  your  place,  I  would 
certainly  have  done  it,  for  how  ignominious  is  the  death  that  now  awaits  yoo  !** 

To  this  Rinaldo  made  no  reply,  and  the  soldiers  exclaimed,  **  The  fellow  is  sullen.** 

**  Ah,"  said  another,  "  he  will  soon  find  his  tongue  when  he  is  put  upon  the  rack.*' 

At  this  word  Rinaldo  shuddered,  and  a  violent  emotion  convulsed  his  whole  frame,  yet  not 
rwftoientJy  powerful  to  break  his  bands.  He  asked  for  a  cloak,  which  was  given  him,  and 
mving  caused  it  to  be  thrown  over  him,  he  concealed  his  face,  while  tears  streamed  upon  the 
prass. 

**  At  length,**  thought  he,  "  the  hour  of  my  dissolution  is  coHie,  smd  the  troBlient  tcenery 
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of  fife  It  over»  like  Um  ptffUif  shadow  of  a  camera  obecara.  Farewell,  Rtnaldo ;  thj  dreatas 
are  dreamt  indeed  1  Thoa  art  in  bondage,  and  Corsica  still  groans  in  chains.  Away  with 
flie  to  the  scaffold ;  such  it  thy  triampbal  arch,  and  the  end  of  all  my  brilliant  actions." 

A  few  hours  after,  they  proceeded  on  their  march,  and  Rinaldo,  complaining  of  tiAigoM,  be 
was  placed  on  a  straw  waggon,  which  was  strongly  escorted.  Thus  he  arriyed,  teirardi 
evening,  at  Sardooa,  where  he  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  Mkmiog 
dity  to  be  conveyed  to  Messina.  At  midnight,  the  door  of  his  prison  was  opened,  the  Ught  of  t 
wax  candle  darted  into  his  prison,  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  the  old  man  of  FnatejtLtaktni 

/Im.— Heavens !  what  do  I  see  ? 

Old  JlfoJi.— Your  friend. 
.  ^'   Rin.—'Art  you  really  the  wise  man  of  Fronteja  ? 

Oid  Man. — 1  am. 

JZtM. — How  came  you  here  ?  I' 

Old  Man,— By  the  power  I  possess.  I ' 

ilM.«-Have  you  power  to  break  chains  ?  1^ 

Old  3faa.— I  have.  I . 

JRi$u — Then  break  mine.  t^ 

Old  Man. — Upon  conditions.     >Vhy  should  I  not?  ||. 

Rm. — Upon  conditions  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  ]  |. 

Old  Man. — I  am  not  wholly  disinterested. 

JRuL-^Then  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Old  itfoJi.— Not  so  much  as  you  may  imagine ;  my  motives  justify  me. 

Mm. — How  much  do  you  demand  for  my  liberation  ? 

Old  Man. — Much  and  little,  as  it  may  be  taken. 

JIm. — Speak. 

Oid  Man. — You  must  give  yourself  up  wholly  to  me  and  my  commands. 

iZm.— That  is  much  indeed. 

OldMan.-^!  will  save  you  from  the  rack  and  the  gallows. 

Hin. — That,  too,  is  much. 

Old  ilfaii.— *Tis  unequalled.    Without  my  assistance  you  are  lost.    Do  you  stiH  deliberate? 

Rm. — No ;  for  I  will  rather  give  myself  up  to  the  crows  and  worms. 

Old  ifaii.—- Yon  know  not  your  own  true  interest. 

Rin. — Since  it  becomes  not  a  philosopher  to  be  compassionate  to  an  unfortunate  like  D^  It 
tell  me  for  what  object  you  require  me  to  give  myself  up  to  you  and  your  commands. 

Old  Man. — I  stipulate  for  no  particular  cases ;  we  are  treaUng  generally,  and  in  all 
Give  yourself  up  to  me  unconditionally,  and  I  will  rescue  you  from  prison  and  from  dsatk 

Riik^I  am  no machhie.    Goodnight.      / 

Old  Man, — What  Ul-timej!  pride  I    You  have  been  nothing  but  a  machine  ever  smoe  jo* 
b^an  your  celebrated  career. 

JUii.— What  say  you? 

Old  Jfon.— You  have,  and  that  without  knowing  it 

Rin. — Indeed ! 

Old  Man. — Yes,  a  machine,  and  my  machine !  You  behold  me  with  wonder !  1  repeat  it 
«— you  were  my  machine,  are  so  still,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  I  please.  On  me  and>9 
jilans  depend  your  destruction  or  salvation.  *Tis  true  your  misfortunes  were  not  my  voik; 
but  I  always  knew  how  to  save  you,  however  frequently  you  would  yourself  have  nm  iatt^ 
destruction. 

Rta.— I  must  not,  cannot  serve  you  more.  What  is  past,  has  happened  without  my  kitf*' 
ledge  or  consent.     Now  I  will  be  free,  and,  if  it  must  be,  will  freely  die. 

Old  Man. — Even  that  you  cannot  do :  you  will  be  tried  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  fB^ 
there  you  cannot  act  from  your  own  wilU 

Rin. — I  can  strangle  myself  or  hoM  my  breath  till  I  die. 

Old  Man. — An  expedient  which  many  have  tried,  but  has  succeeded  with  few ;  meaowbil^ 
jron  may  try  it     Good  night 

Rin. — One  question  more. 
.         0/c;jf«ii.^Wbatitit? 
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Hin ^If  I  bave'been  your  machine,  am  lo  itill,  and  mult  ftill  oontfnoe  to  if  yon  chooM, 

Ay  do  you  i equire  of  me  an  express  devotion  to  jonr  commands  ?    Why  do  you  need  this, 
I  am  already  in  your  power,  and  am  the  plaything  of  your  caprice  ? 

Old  Man,— Be  assured  that  was  unavoidable,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been ;  besides, 
)U  may  easily  imagine  I  am  not  much  more  simple  than  yourself 

Ittm^I  have  never  doubted  your  wisdom,  though  I  have  the  object  of  your  errand ;  nor 
m  Ideny  I  suspect  the  boasted  grbatnen  of  your  power. 

(Hd  Man,— Of  that  you  may  think  as  you  please ;  but  how,  then,  do  yon  imagine  I  have 
rand  my  way  hither  through  your  guards,  and  through  locks  and  bolts? 

Rin. — Certainly  not  by  witchcraft 

Old  3fan. —That  I  have  not  said.  But  why  so  many  words  ?— -You  will  soon  be  carried  in 
cart  to  Messina,  where  your  arrival  will  afford  sport  to  the  people,  and  much  pleasure  to 
our  acquaintance  there.     I  doubt  not  a  certain  Dianora— — 

Rin, — Silence,  barbarian !  You  stretch  mc  on  the  rack,  without  either  law  or  Justice. 
Ulo  me  fVom  this  dungeon ;  but 

(Hd  Man. — You  know  the  condition. 

jRin No,  I  will  rather  die. 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  towards  the  wall ;  the  old  man  went  away,  and  the  door  closed 

The  next  day  Kinaldo  was  taken  from  his  prison,  to  be  carried  forward  on  his  journey, 
eanwhilc  an  officer  of  militia  delivered  him  a  paper,  which  he  requested  Rinaldo,  as  soon  as 
>  had  read  it,  to  return.  It  was  to  the  following  effect : — **  You  have  stood  the  test.  Doubt 
>t  the  astiistance  of  your  friend.** 

Rinaldo  returned  the  paper,  and  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  under  a  strong  escort.  They 
^veiled  the  whole  day  without  stopping,  and  at  sunset  entered  into  a  narrow  vale,  of  which 
ey  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle,  when  some  shots  were  fired  on  Rinaldo's  escort  f)rom  a 
udl  distance,  on  the  neighbouring  hills ;  ^nd  soon  after  some  men  appeared,  who  fell  on  the 
Qitia  with  a  wild  outcry.  They  fought  with  f\iry,  and  this  narrow  valley  seemed  fiill  of 
wnbatants.  Shot  followed  shot,  and  sabres  clashed  against  sabres,  till  at  length  the  soldiers 
Bra  driven  off  from  the  carriage,  the  mules  were  made  to  advance  as  fast  as  possible,  anci 
"Hently  some  of  the  party  sprang  up  and  unbound  Rinaldo's  bands.  Two  horsemen  brought 
m  aled  horse,  which  they  desired  him  to  mount,  and  they  instantly  set  off  together  in  a  hard 
ot 

They  advanced  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  while  the  moon  rose  and  illumined  the  rugged 
ifhs,  but  without  uttering  a  word,  till  they  came  to  a  place  overgrown  with  brambles,  where 
ke  horsemen  stopped,  desired  Rinaldo  to  dismount,  gave  him  a  portmanteau,  took  his  horse 
f  the  bridle,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  galloped  off. 

In  vain  did  Rinaldo  call  after  them ;  they  made  no  answer,  and  were  presently  out  of 
gfat  The  sound  of  their  horses*  feet  was  soon  imperceptible,  and  Rinaldo  remained  in  an 
Qknown  place  alone.  He  now  began  to  reflect  on  this  singular  adventure,  convinced  he 
ired  his  preservation  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja ;  and,  taking  the  portmanteau  under  his 
im,  began  to  travel  onward. 

When  he  had  advanced  some  way,  he  perceived  a  light,  and  hastening  toward  it,  came  ta 
^  lonely  habitation  of  a  hermit,  who  came  out  to  him  with  a  lantern. 

**Are  you  there?*'  cried  he,  holding  the  light  to  him;  "I  was  just  coming  to  meet 
ou." 

"  Do  you  know  me  then  ?**  said  Rinaldo. 

**  Have  you  forgotten  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  ?**  replied  the  latter.     "  Come  and  pass  the^. 
igfat  with  me ;  then  you  will  perceive  that  I  know  you." 

Rinaldo  entered  the  hermitage,  when  he  found  a  frugal  repast  and  a  good  bed.  No  con— 
srsation,  however,  passed  between  him  and  his  host,  and  Rinaldo  went  to  sleep,  somewhat 
tfgued. 

When  he  awoke,  he  beheld  the  theosophist  of  Fronteja  by  the  dde  of  his  bed,  reading  a 
»ok. 

OU  Man.— You  have  reposed  Long;  and,  I  hope,  slept  well^  better  than  in  your  last' 
ghfs  lodging. 

AiM.^ Where  am  I?        ' 
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Old  Mmi.'^AmoQg  frftnds,  with  whom  you  wOl  lUj  tii^  yon  can  trftvcl  further  vitboat 
danger. 

Am.— And  whither? 

Old  JUan.— That  ronat  be  the  aol^ect  of  deliberattoa ;  yon  have  bad  inch  a  pnMf  of  wj 
power  and  of  my  frienddiip  as  yoar  fortitude  deierved.  Yon  are  free  and  nnreatrained;  ad 
as  prndence  and-  inclination  nay  direct ;  and  if  yon  wifh  lor  good  connsd  it  ahaQ  net  be  ' 
wanting,  but  it  shall  not  be  forced  on  you.  It  may,  perhapa,  be  reqniiite  you  ihoald  itir 
hew  a  fortnight,  before  you  can  pursue  your  route  without  danger,  and,  therefore»aoaefoeirt)r 
has  been  provided  for  yon  in  your  solitude. 

As  he  said  this  he  left  the  room,  when  immodiately  Olympia  entered,  and  hurried  imni 
Rioaldo  with  extended  arms ;  but  Rinaldo  beheld  her  in  silence. 

Oljfm — Will  you  say  nothing  to  your  Olympia?     Have  you  no  pleasure  in  again 
a  friend,  who  for  you  has  voluntarily  banished  herself  to  a  desert 

Riiu — I  admire  whatever  you  do. 

Olt/m. — With  admiration  alone,  such  a  friend  as  I  is  not  satisfied;  Ihaire  arfiktti 
expect  more  from  you.  You  arc  rescued,  and  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  you  have  Mt  Mi 
thanks  to  bestow  on  your  friends. 

lUm. — I  thank  you  with  my  whole  heart  for  my  rescue,  but  does  Luigino  lire? 

Of/in.— Ke  does. 

JRim Where  ? 

Olynu — That  I  do  not  yet  know. 

Rin, — Where  is  Rosalia? 

Olym. — Probably  with  Luigino. 

Rin Probably? 

Olym. — I  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  if  she  is  no  longer  with  Luigino^  he  mnit  eeittMf 
have  sent  her  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja. 

Rin. — Aro,  then,  Luigino  and  the  old  man  acquainted  ? 

Ofym. — Why  not  ?  the  old  man  knows  us  all. 

72^— But  do  we  know  him  ? 

0/ym.— At  least  personally. 

l?m.—>Is  be  still  here? 

O^.— No ;  he  went  as  I  came  in.     He  knows  you  are  in  good  hands. 

Rin. — "Whence  this  hiterest  he  takes  in  the  fate  of  a  man  who  la  peraacated  by  aU^  M^ 
of  mankind? 

01^.— For  that  very  reason — ^because  they  persecute  him. 

Rin. — That  is  not  the  only  reason. 

0/ym.— Be  it  so  or  not,  what  is  that  to  us  ?— 'tis  enough  that  we  are  undar  his  ymM 
protection. 

Rin. — Is  he  really  powerful  ? 

O/ym.— Did  you  not  experience  that  yesterday  ?— without  his  assistance  youhadbattbA 

Rin, — Life  is  hateful  to  me. 

Oii/m. — It  will  be  otherwise. 

Rin. — Condemned  ever  to  wander  in  solitudes  and  forests— to  fly  mink  hid-  -to  fttf  iNiT 
human  being,  and  to  hate  myself— my  very  existence  is  a  burden  to  me. 

Olt/m. — Is  Sicily  the  whole  world  ?  In  the  fruitful  vales  of  Corsic 

Rin. — What  hopes  dost  thou  recal  to  my  mind ! . 

Oli/m. — That  which  you  must  not  abandon. 

Rin..^Oh,  that  dream ! 

Ob/m, — Must  be  realized.     In  you  I  embrace  the  deliverer  of  Corsica. 

TZin.— -I  am  not  its  deliverer  yet. " 

Ofym. — You  must— you  will  be  its  deliverer.  Luigino  depends  upon  your  promiit;^ 
all  desire  it ;  all  your  friends  who  know  you,,  and  those  who  are  your  friends  without  katfM 
3'ou,  reckon  upon  you  as  well  as  we. 

Rin.— Beware,  lest  you  reckon  without  your  host 

0£^.— >0h,  no.  Learn,  too,  that  your  powerful  protectori  the  old  man  of  ¥99^ 
Tteckons  upon  you :  be  is  our  host  ^  he  ii  a  Corsican. 
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Ofym, — Yes ;  he  is  a  Corsican,  as  well  as  Luigino.     Your  Olynipia,  too,  is  a  Corsican. 

JUn.— .At  Naples  she  was  a  Genoese. 

Oiifm^-^The  times  are  mltei>ed;  now  I  am  what  I  reaHy  am,  a  Corsican,  and  your  most 
«ader  firicnd.  I  do  homage  to  you  as  the  deliverer  of  my  conntry,  and  as  the  sole  possessor 
)fjny  heart.  But  I  must  go  and  attend  to  our  little  household  eonoerns,  which  call  for  my 
pKienoe.  for  we  must  not  die  of  honger. 

Riaakb  was  now  alone,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed. — **  Thus,*  thought  he  to 
himself.  "  I  have  at  length  discovered  that,  amidst  all  my  fancied  independence,  I  am  but  a 
ool  of  the  real  or  pretended  plans  of  an  artful  man.  But,  patience  !  Even  ho  shall  learn 
ihat  I  really  am.  And  yet,  what  ean  I  do  ?  Is  not^  the  part  he  would  make  me  play  suffi- 
iortly  honourable  ?  Death  is  certain ;  and  is  it  not  better  to  fall  in  the  field  of  battle  than 
B  the  toaflfbld?" 

•Oljrmpia  interrupted  this  soliloquy  by  bringing  in  an  excellent  breakfast,  concerning  which 
le  seemed  very  busy,  and  appeared  as  though  she  were  born  to  be  a  hqiusewifo.  Rinaldo 
lade  a  remark  to  that  effect,  at  which  she  laughed,  but  gave  no  other  answer  than—'*  Much 
Mid  may  it  do  you,"  and  went  out. 

Rinaldo  left  his  bed,  dressed  himself,  and  took  a  hearty  breakfast.  Olympia  soon  returned 
nA.  kept  him  company ;  but  she  spoke  only  of  household  affairs,  and  that  with  so  much 
rinnteness,  that  Rinaldo  himself  was  astonished  at  her  being  so  well  acquainted  with  that  kind 
r  business,  of  which  he  had  imagined  her  to  be  wholly  ignorant.  He  endeavoured,  however, 
^ torn  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of  which  she  had  spoken  before;  but  she  only  rc- 
Oitod  what  she  had  already  said,  and  observing  she  must  prepare  for  dinner,  was  about  to 
mn  the  room.  Rinaldo,  however,  detained  her,  and  asked  whether  the  r^blc  Corsican  was 
»  be  nothing  better  than  Rinaldo*s  oook? 

Oijffn, — Pardon  me  ;  much  more.  She  wishes  to  be  everything  to  ino  deliverer  of  her 
onntry — and  that  includes  both  cook  and  housekeeper.  Princesses  have  set  me  the  example, 
nd  lam  not  ashamed  of  any  labour  I  perform  from  snch  honourable  motives.  When  the 
mub  of  Rinaldo  is  engraved  on  marble,  I  will  write  the  name  of  his  cook  with  charcoal  un- 
«nieath,  and  add—**  She  supplied  him  with  food,  that  he  might  become  to  her  native 
QWtry  that  which  he  proved— her  deliverer."  "Us  true,  your  name  will  be  more  durable 
bin  mine  in  the  temple  of  (ame,  but  I  will  renew  it  as  often  as  the  rain  obliterates  it ;  and 
liMld  my  tears  fall  upon  the  earth  that  covers  thy  ashes,  I  will  pray  to  heaven—.**  Oh,  give 
lin  whom  I  deplore  not  these  tears  alone  with  which  I  water  his  grave,  but  give  him  my 
vhoia  aelf,  as  I  have  given  myself  to  him  when  alive.'* 

JWn.— Olympla,  these  flattering  words  are 

Oi^--Oh,  speak  it  not.     What  I  feel  must  be  answered  by  feelings,  and  not  by  Vords. 

Rin. — Dreams  leave  no  feelings  behind  them. 

01^— But  the  remembrance—- 

JNift Beyond  the  grave  ? 

Ofym,^^l  hope  so. 

•ilii,— And  are  you  certain  mine  will  be  in  the  vales  of  Corsiea  ? 

Otym.— Where'er  it  be,  oh,  be  it  as  late  as  possible ;  and,  if  it  maybe,  near  mine ;  for  I  will 
Je?er  leave  you  more  till  fate  shall  tear  me  from  you.  My  existence  is  connected  with  yours 
>y  a  powerful  chain  ;  I  can  die,  but  oacnnot  leave  you. 

J2in.— Do  you  think  Rosalia  is  with  the  old  man  of  Fronteja? 

Ofym. In  safety  she  certainly  is,  and  in  your  heart  also :  nor  can  1  ever  drive  her  thence. 

in  I  ask  Is,  the  second  place  there ;  that  next  hers ;  my  request  is  at  least  as  Just  as  my  aflec- 
ioa  is  true  and  tender.  She  is  no  Corsican,  and  my  heart  Is  enfolded  in  my  love  for  .my 
oontry.  Will  you  unfold  it  ?  I  will  not  resist ;  no  veil  shall  ooneeal  it  from  you.  Behold, 
nd  find  it  such  as  it  is. 

As  she  said  this,  she  reclined  her  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  him, 
lebig  drops  rolled  down  her  beauteous  cheeks;  they  uttered  not  a  word;  she  pressed 
inaldo  ardently  to  her  bosom,  then  tore  herself  away.  f 

••  Alas  1"  said  Rinaldo  with  a  sigh,  as  he  communed  with  himself,  "so  it  is ;  I  am  destined 
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to  be  the  sport  of  an  old  juggler,  and  of  an  artful  woman.    Tis  all  concerted  between  tlmn. 
We  shall  soon  see,  however,  how  to  act." 

He  now  went  out,  and  took  a  view  of  the  wild  but  confined  scenery  that  turroonded  him. 
Meanwhile  Olympia  was  very  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  sang  as  the  worked  in  broken  staosu, 
and  with  frequent  pauses.  This  awakened  RInaldo's  fondness  for  music,  and  finding  a  gnitv, 
which  was  his  favourite  instrument,  he  seated  himself  before  the  door,  and  sang  a  mouiifiil 
song  he  had  composed  on  his  wretched  prospects  and  condition. 

Meanwhile  Oiympia  came  out,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  **  Rinakb,**  itid 
she,  "sing  such  songs  no  more,  or  I  shall  die.     Cruel  man,  wherefore  this  self-torment?" 

**  Tis  my  song  of  repentance,**  replied  Rinaldo. 

**  No,"  rejoined  she,  "  'tis  your  destruction.  It  robs  you  of  your  courage  and  your  fortitafc^ 
and  changes  you  to  a  coward.  In  a  moment  of  danger  you  would  lose  your  presence  of  DdiC 
and  be  subdued  by  your  sorrows,  ere  the  enemy  attacked  you.  With  such  feelings  yoa  on 
never  lead  the  Corsicons  to  vicU>ry ;  thus,  self-subdued,  you  will  never  fight  the  fight  of  heran'* 

**  All  I  wish,**  sa^d  Rinaldo*  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  is  an  honourable  death.** 

**  Alas !  my  wretched  country  !**  exclaimed  Oiympia,  and  hurried  from  him. 

He  continued  for  a  while  lost  in  reflection ;  but  at  length  arose,  and  taking  his 
climbed  a  hill,  where  he  reclined  beneath  an  aged  pine ;  when  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
pect,  he  perceived  a  man  ascend^ag  the  hill,  and  at  length  approaching  the  hermitage,  wi 
be  entered,  and  immediately  Oiympia  came  to  the  door  and  called  Rinaldo,  who  found,  oo 
arrival,  a  messenger  with  the  following  letter  :  -^ 

**  Your  friends  rejoice  in  your  escape,  and  revere  your  deliverer.     Our  numbers 
increase,  and  wc  are  already  in  treaty  for  some  ships.     We  shall  all  meet  where  fiune 
honour,  and  the  boldest  of  their  countrymen,  await  you.'*  • 

Rinaldo  would  have  spoken  with  the  messenger,  but  he  was  already  gone.  Imniedutoly 
after,  Oiympia  brought  in  dinner,  which  was  a  frugal,  though  a  good  repast,  and  acconpanied 
with  excellent  wine. 

•  Rinaldo  passed  three  days  in  this  solitude,  wholly  lost  in  thought,  while  Oiympia  was  moiw 
disposed  to  observic  than  to  disturb  him.     She  therefore  employed  herself  in  writing  letters^ 
which  Rinaldo  had  no  curiosity  to  read,  though  they  often  lay  open,  perhaps  not  undesignedly, 
before  his  eyes.     She  even  received  other  letters  by  a  messenger,  to  whom  she  delivered  tbofs 
she  had  written,  yet  Rinaldo  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  the  bearer. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  fourth  day,  as  they  were  sitting  before  the  door,  in  perfect  sflenee^   ' 
like  husband  and  wife  after  a  quarrel,  a  man  came  from  the  valley  toward  their  dwelling.   Be 
was  a  handsome  youth,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  them,  addressed  them  in  these  words  :^ 
**  Peace  be  with  you,  in  the  name  of  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  I  I  am  one  of  his  young  peopk" 

As  he  said  this,  he  delivered  a  letter  to  Oiympia ;  and  while  she  read  it,  Rinaldo  inqvind, 
**  How  is  your  master  ?  '* 

"  As  he  is  always,"  returned  the  stranger,  **  well,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  friendly' 

When  Oiympia  had  read  her  letter,  the  youth  complained  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigw; 
upon  which  Oiympia  brought  out  some  refreshments,  and  prepared  him  a  bed  for  the  night 

Rinaldo  was  still  sitting  at  the  door,  and  had  lost  himself  in  contemplating  the  firmamfnt, 
when  Oiympia  returned,  and  thus  addressed  him  :-^ 

"  I  have  received  intelligence  that  some  friends  from  Corsica  are  arrived,  and  are  with  our 
friend  at  Fronteja.  Tliey  are  burning  with  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  and  vfll 
visit  us  a  few  days  hence.  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  telling  you  this,  as  my  brother  ^ 
among  these  Corsicans,  and  will  also  pay  us  a  visit.  Luigino  has  strengthened  his  party,  tad 
has  taken  an  advantageous  position.  Within,  three  weeks  four  large  ships  will  be  ready  ftf 
us,  and  everything  succeeds  to  our  wishes.  The  ever-brave  Rinaldo  alone  is  not  as  he  Migb^ 
to  be.     He  holds  back  from  the  great  enterprise,  and  is  lost  in  himself. 

Kin When  a  proper  occasion  offers  he  will  be  as  he  ought  to  be  again. 

Ob/m — Oh  that  we  could  but  hope  1    Rosalia  is  at  Fronteja——^ 

Jtin. — Is  she  there? 

O/ym.— Shall  I  write  that  you  wish  to  see  her  here?  *■ 

/7u.—  Yes. 


>^ 
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O^m.— I  wUl  do  it 

i?m.— Indeed ! 

Otym, — Why  should  I  not  ?  Perhaps,  or  rather  most  certainly,  her  company  will  make 
oa  gayer  than  mine ;  and  so  we  shall  aj{  be  gainers.  With  the  return  of  your  cheerfolness, 
our  bold  enterprising  spirit  will  be  awakened,  though  your  low  spirits  hare  laid  it  asleep. 
'^es.  Rosalia's  presence  will  awaken  it ;  she  shall  stay  with  you  here,  and  I  will  go  to  Fronteja. 

JRtn.— And  why? 

Olym. — You  would  not  wish  me  to  stay  when  Rosalia  is  with  you?  No,  Rinaldo ;  my 
sort  is  not  so  devoid  of  feeling  as  to  bear  the  presence  of  a  suoeessful  riyal  without  jealousy. 
fy  absence  will  at  least  preserve  your  friendship,  and  I  will  strive  to  conquer  my  passion  for 

Hinaldo  made  no  reply,  and  Olympia  lighted  a  candle,  wished  him  good  night,  and  left  him. 
liuddo  now  paced  to  and  fro  before  the  house,  then  entered  t|ie  room,  eame  out  agaki  into 
le  open  air,  and  continued  till  midnight  almost  in  a  waking  dream.  At  length  suddenly 
Arting  up,  he  took  a  light,  and  hurried,  unknowing  what  he  did,  to  01ympia*s  apartment, 
tiich  he  softly  entered,  and  saw  her  in  the  arms  of  the  youth  sent  from  the  old  man  of 
^^onteja. 

He  returned  equally  unperceived ;  and  at  daybreak,  before  the  youthfiil  paramours  were 
m  Rinaldo  took  his  musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  with  hasty  step  quitted  his  abode. 

Toward  noon  he  reached  a  village,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
»Umey. 

The  shadows  now  began  to  lengthen,  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  and  he  doubled  his 
iUse,  to  reach  a  castle  that  appeared  in  view  before  night.     This  he  accomplished,  and 
•Clocking  at  the  door,  found  admission. 
•  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  porter. 

'*!  am  Baron  Tegnano,"  replied  Rinaldo,  *f  and  have  lost  my  way  while  I  was  out  sbootkMC.** 

The  porter  made  no  reply,  but  fixed  his  eyes  on  Rinaldo,  who  asked,  **  To  whom  does  this 
^tle  belong?" 
.    **  To  the  Countess  Martagno." 

"  To  the  Countess  Martagno  !'*  said  Rinaldo,  hastily ;  **  is  she  here  ?*' 

"  No,' she  is^not  here,**  replied  the  porter. 

««  Who  lives  in  the  castle  ?  " 

**  A  female  friend  of  the  countess.  Madonna  Violanta.  *' 

•*  Madonna  Violanta  !     I  know  her,  and  she  knows  me." 

As  she  said  this,  he  hastily  entered  the  castle,  and  went  up  stairs,  where  he  met  with  a 
luud  servant,  whom  he  desired  to  announce  Baron  Tegnano  to  her  mistress ;  but  the  slowness 
9f  the  maid  not  satisfying  him,  he  passed  her  and  entered  an  ante-chamber. 

On  hearing  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  some  one  opened  a  chamber  door,  and  he  was  met 
^  Signora  Violanta. 

Vio, — Heavens  !  Baron  Tegnano!  am  I  really  not  mistaken?" 

jRin.— You  are  not,  good  Violanta. 

yZo.— Heavens  !  how  came  you  here  ? 

J2in.-*In  consequence  of  wanting  a  night's  lodging. 

Violanta  was  silent,  but  fixed  her  eyes  on  him,  then  returned  into  the  chamber.  Rinaldo 
bllowed  her.  She  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken  words,  "  Oh,  let  me 
«oover  my  wandering  senses  !** 

Rinaldo  now  cast  his  eyes  around  the  room,  and  beheld  the  portrait  of  the  eountess 
tanging  on  the  wall.  "  Is  Dianora  here?**  exclaimed  he;  *<ah,  no!  *tis,  alast  hot  her 
esemblance.'*  Thus  saying,  he  hurried  to  the  picture,  took  it  from  the  wall,  and  kissed  it 
rith  ardour.  Violanta  beheld  him  in  silence ;  while  he,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
»elovcd  object,  remarked  not  the  impression  his  conduct  made  on  the  observant  Violanta. 
ifter  a  long  pause,  he  approached  her,  seized  her  hand,  and  asked,  "  Where  is  Dianora?  is 
dianora  happy  ?  " 

Violanta  sighed,  and  was  silent;  but  Rinaldo,  with  increasing  vehemence,  repeated, 
•  Wliere  is  Dianora?"  where  is  my  beloved  Dianora  ?'•• 

l^olanta  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
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Rin, — Is  she  dead? 

Vio She  lives. 

Rim. — She  lives  1  she  lives  \  and  well  and  happy  I  f  ^ 

Fte.— .Ah,  baran  1  how  en  yen  ask  ?  >  L,^ 

Mim, — I  understand  jom ;  my  misfortones  are  hers.    And  how  could  it  be  othenriie?  |^ 
You  kneer  ahready — you  know  who  I  am  ? 

Vio. — I  have  often  seen  you,  baron,  and I^ 

i£Mb-«>Aby  call  me  by  mj  true  name !  i  will  not  blush.  Ip^ 

'Ro.— By  yonr  true  name  t    Is  it  not  Tegnano  ?  L 

12iji.—- What !  know  you  not?  has  not  the  coontesa  told  you 1.^ 

r«f).— Told  me  what  ?  L 

Riwi— -Declare,  sincerdy  all  yon  know  of  me« 

Fiio.-«That  you  are  more  leved  than  you  ought  to  be ;  that  you  have  been  Jblse,  laA"^ 
but  I  an  ailent.     If  yonr  conscience  does  not  reproach  you— 

i2ni.*i-Violanta!  I  have  saved  you  from  the  dreadful  shades  of  death,  and  have  arfghtlt 
your  gratitude ;  nay  I  reckon  upon  it  ? 

Vio. — You  may. 
-  J2nu — Then,  I  coBJare  yon,  tell  see  truly  how  much  has  the  countess  told  you  ? 

Vio.'^l  know  she  loves  you,  and  that  you  have  forsaken  her. 

i?m.— Oh  heavens  I 

Vio. — Your  departure  brought  her  almost  to  death's  door ;  she  had  a  dreadful  iXhm, 
the  Bame  of  unfortunate  mother  ceased  ere  it  existed. 

jRm.— Where  is  she  ?  where  does  she  live  ? 

Violanta  was  silent,  but  beheld  him  with  a  wistful  eye.  Rinaldo,  who,  from  her 
concluded  that  she  knew  not  where  the  countess  was,  and  that  the  latter  had  coBceiled 
true  name  from  her,  perhaps  to  spare  herself  the  shame  a  discovery  of  It  would  have  broo^^ 
upon  her,  now  became  bolder,  and  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  her  to  dedkm  to  hl^ 
where  the  countess  was,  but  in  vain.  Violanta  eluded  all  his  questions,  or  ptnW  tbe*^ 
by  other  questions  which  might  lead  him  from  the  subject.  In  this,  however,  sbe  emild 
succeed. 

While  they  were  yet  speaking,  a  bell,  which  hung  in  Violanta's  chamber,  wa 
pulled,  on  which  she  started  up,  took  a  key  and  a  light,' and  would  have  left  the  roon. 
naldo,  however,  detained  her. 

Ritu — Whither  are  you  going  ? 

KA>.— That  I  most  not  tell  you. 

JIw.— Whither  ddes  that' bell  eall  yon  ?    Ah !  doubtless  to  Dtanora. 

Vio. — What  then  do  yoti  imagine 

Jtin..— That  she  is  here. 

Fto.— You  are  mistaken. 

Rin. — No,  no ;  roy  heart  assures  me  she  is  here.     You  are  going  to  her.     Oh !  tell 
I  am  here ;  that — no,  I  will  go  with  you ;  I  will  follow  you ;  I  must  see  her. 

Vio.  — The  sudden  alarm  would  kill  her.  9 

Rin, — Ha !  you  have  betrayed  yourselC     She  Is  here  then?    Come,  let  its  go  to  her. 

Fto.^By  all'tbei  iaiata  ef  heaven !  ne. 

iiin;wShal8iwre. 

Fto Yes,  the  secret  is  out;  she  is.     But  you  must  not  iee  her.     She  lives  in 

^a^  alone,  as  a  pesltent.     The  sight  of  yoa  would  destroy  her. 

Ata. — Oh,  Violknta!  if  ever  you  loved,  oh  let  me  but  see  her. 

Fto.*- i  must  nbt,  cannot  hazard  it.     Her  health  is  ruined,  her  nerves  are  weak  od 
telaxed,  and  yoilr  presence  would  strike  her  to  the  earf  h. 

Jtjff.^Can  I  not  see  her  unseen  myself?    I  Will  not  speak  to  her,  if  it  must  not  be.    Ob, 
ehe  is  so  dear  to  -me  r    Her  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own. 

The  bell  rang  again  louder  and  quicker. 

Fia;-^Ob,  iMtframst    S^fnethiiig  may  have  happened  to  her.     Detain  me  not ! 

Rin,— I  must  see  her. 

Fio.— Resistless  man !  follow  me,  but  conceat  yourself^  and  speak  not  a  shigle 
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new  led  the  way ;  .and  IHoeldo  followed  her  alt&g  «  gdltrf  teta  «  vfent,  whtie 

ihn  at  a  niohe,  and  left  Mm. 

laldo  beheld  a  room  eatirely  hung  with  Mnek ;  and  » table,  e»  wUoh  were  a  en^ . 

h*8  head,  and  two  lighted  wax  tapers,  wMeh  but  feebly  illirariaed  fbe-dorkaeaaaf 

Pale  and  emaciated,  a  fenuile  figvre,  olotlied  la  black,  walkedte  and  tro.    TTIiiaMu 

was  Dianora.     Tears  stole  from  his  ejes,  ids  llpf  trembled.  Mi  liands  siMok,  and 

3st  refused  to  support  hfan. 

entered  the  chamber,  and  approached  DiaDora.     Meaawtule  Rlaaldo  littetied  to 

I. 

here  have  ytm  been  stayiiig  *'*  said  she,  redining  ber  bead  on  yiolaBta*8-  shenldar.  - 

n  slumbering,  and  had  a  dreadful  dream.     Methoaght  be  was  here ;  the  traitor 

me,  and  covered  my  face  with  his  bloody  hand.    The  blood  van  fiom  his  baad- 

som  and  my  clothes,  and  burnt  like  fire  through  idl  VKf  asenbers.     Tbe  Arighfr 

ind  I  thanked  the  holy  Virgin  that  it  was  but  a  dream.     Bat  this  dream  has  tahm- 

!ct  upon  mc.     Ah,  that  I  may  never  see  that  unfortunate  mao  again  T 

3ver? 

ever ;  neither  waking  nor  in  my  dreams. 

Id  you  not  lately  say  you  recehed  certain  inttnigeooe  of  his  death  ? 

is  true,  and  I  believed  it ;  and  it  would  be  weH  if  it  were  so« 

you  do  not  wish  to  see  him  again,  belles  it.    But  that  ti  not  so. 

h  yes !  both  for  my  sake  and  for  bis* 

id  for  bis  ? 

es,  and  far  more  than  my  own ;  lor  tbe  asifertvoalo  man  it  a  tniter,  aDi>4ialMs» 

th,  and  he  has  long  deserved  ft.     He  has  betrayed  me,  and  Ua  name  la— ah,  let 

more  of  him.     It  was  but  a  dream.     He  Is  stffi  4m  away ;  ho  wM  oevev  vttttsn. . 

Uif 

0,  no ;  he  dares  not  return ;  nor  could  Idare  to  boU  any  Mmmanloation  with  him,. 
raitor. 

it  should  his  repentance- 
is  repentance  con  never  uncommit  bis  erime.  -He  Is  a  greats  a  dreadiRil  tfvtefaia). 

1,  fear  him  not.     Perhaps  he  loves  yon  stffl. 

ut  T  dare  not  love  him.     Oh,  Violanta!  if  yon  did  bat  hnow-^bat  enaugfa!  no 
! 

aow  seated  herself  upon  a  sofa,  and  VialaBtaiBat  down-  berfde  her.    After  a  hmg 
»ra  asked,  "  Have  you  nothing  new  to  ten-me-irom  Ifbe  great  iporldi?** 
;s ;  something  that  has  happened  rery  near  us— In  tbe  eastle  itself 
^hatisit? 

e  have  a  stranger  here,  who  has  begged  a  night's  lodging., 
ut  he  docs  not  know  I  am  here  ? 

> ;  we  granted  his  request  in  consequence  of  his  noUoap{Karanoe. 
id  know  you  not  who  he  is? 
{  has  not  yet  told  us  his  name. 

3ware  what  you  do ;  you  know  there  are  robbers  about. 
!  has  no  appearance  of  a  robber.     . 

ppearanccs  arc  deceitful.  Yes,  Violanta,  appearances  are  vtfj  deceitftil*  Netie^ 
shiy  of  the  heart  by  the  face.  I  myself  once— rebbereanay  disguise  -thamseh^t, 
les  and  titles,  and— be  upon  yonr  guard.      Bvea  the  dreadNl  'Rinal(HBi«t^ 

ould  he 

hat  ails  vou  ? 

m 

y  eyes — ah,  my  head 

y  dear  countess  1 

sace  !  'tis  past— a  dizziness— but  'tis  gone.     Ah,  the  dreen  1 4h^dreanii-!-  ptAmt 

went  into  an  inner  <^ramber,-  and  RtnsAdo  rettwaed' along  tba  igallSiTfta  that  j» 
lere  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa,  and  gave  loose  to  his  tears. 
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The  door  opened,  aod  be  endeaTonred  to  recover  lUmnlf.  A  maid  came  in,  and  nU, 
«<  Sir  baron,  permit  me  to  show  jon  to  yonr  chamber."  Binaldo  aroee,  and  folloved  tke 
girl,  who  coodocted  him  to  a  neat  room,  wiiere  the  left  him,  but  aoon  returned,  and,  layiqg  t 
cioth,  aet  out  fome  cold  meat,  firuit,  and  wine. 

-  Madonna  Violanta  wishes  yon  a  good  night,"  said  the  girl,  and  left  the  room. 

Rinaldo,  however,  neither  felt  any  appetite,  nor  was  inclined  to  sleep.  At  length  midnigbt 
arrived,  but  he  was  still  up,  and  heard  a  gentle  itnock  at  his  door.  He  listened  for  a  wbile^ 
and  heard  a  louder  knock.    Upon  this  he  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  tViolanta. 

**  1  am  very  glad,"  said  she,  as  she  entered,  '*  to  find  you  stOl  up." 

J^iiu^^Oh  I  you  find  me  hi  a  state  of  restless  agitatbn  I  cannot  describe. 

Fio.— You  heard  our  conversation  ? 

JlM.^-Oh,  yes,  I  heard  it;  and  it  has  almost  destroyed  me. 

Ftt>.-~Wbat  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

12ui.-«.Sbe  will  certahily  consent  to  see  me. 

Vio, — She  has  already. 

Riu Indeed! 

Vio. — We  have  spoken  long  and  much  of  you  as  I  put  her  to  bed.  I  have,  bydegreei» 
prepared  her.     lu  a  couple  of  days  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  and  speak  to  her.  ] 

Jlin, — Ob,  Violanta !  bow  can  I 

Vio, — No  thanks ;  I  am  indebted  to  yon  for  my  life  and  deliverance ;  to-morrow  we  wfl 
speak  further  of  this.    May  the  good  news  I  bring  you  procure  you  a  night  of  repose. 

She  went,  and  Rinaldo  remained  in  great  agitation.  At  length  he  was  about  to  osdroi 
himsdf^  when  he  heard  footsteps  approaching  his  chamber ;  they  seemed  the  steps  of  a  vm, 
and  loud — they  continued  to  approach— the  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  thin  figure,  drened  in 
black,.entered  the  room.  A  black  mask  concealed  his  face,  and  a  hood  was  drawn  ofor  bii 
head ;  he  was  girded  with  a  knotted  cord,  and  his  feet  and  hands  were  naked.  Thii  awfiil 
figure  pilaced  himself  over  against  him,  and  threatened  him  with  his  finger.  Rinaldo  stood 
firm,  placed  his  right  hand  on  a  pistol,  and  said,  **  Who  art  thou?  what  wilt  thonT 

With  a  hollow  voice  the  figure  answered,  **  I  summon  you  to  appear,  within  foiv-md> 
twenty  hours,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strong  judge  of  truth— the  judge  of  all  crimes  wUck 
are  committed  in  secret,  but  which  are  known  to  him.     If  you  come  not,  you  shall  be  fistebei* 

**  What  have  I  to  do  with  persons  unknown?"  said  Rinaldo ;  **  and  who  gave  you  a  right 
to  call  yourself  my  judge  ?" 

"  Your  erimes  give  it  us,  which  give  us  a  right  to  judge  all  men." 

*<  Justice  does  not  hide  herself  in  night  and  darkness." 

«<  'Tis  well  for  you  if  we  do  not  bring  you  out  to  the  light,  where  the  sword  of  the  ezeeo' 
tioner  awaits  you." 

•*  And  with  you  ?" ' 

«  Repent." 

Rinaldo  was  silent,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

The  man  in  black  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  **  You  will  not  come  to  us  voluntarilyr 

*<  No  I"  replied  Rinaldo  resolutely. 

**  Then  force  shall  bring  you  to  us." 

«' I  will  expect  it.     What  can  you  do  ?" 

*'  Experience  shall  tell  you." 

Thus  saying,  the  figure  proudly  left  the  room.  Rinaldo  took  the  light  to  follow,  td 
entered  the  ante*chamber,  where  he  found  the  door  shut,  and  could  not  discover  whither  tbe 
figure  had  so  swiftly  gone.  He  examined  every  comer  wfth  the  light,  but  saw  nothing;  be 
listened,  but  nothing  was  to  be  heard. 

Returning  to  his  chamber,  he  perceived  the  door  of  a  closet  in  the  ante-chamber  t6  1)6 
partly  open,  and  thinking  to  find  the  figure  there,  opened  it  suddenly,  and  saw  a  skeleton; 
he  started  back,  and  the  light  fell  from  his  hand. 

He  hurried  into  his  room,  fetched  another  light,  rushed,  with  a  pistol  cocked,  to  tbe  doirt 
door,  and  found  It  locked  In  vain  did  be  strive  to  open  it,  for  it  was  shut  as  fast  as  though 
It  was^a  solid  wall. 
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UkMAsy  vaA  alarmed,  he  took  up  the  fallen  light,  returned  to  hh  roon,  locked  the  doOTr 
1  went  to  bed. 

He  had  tko  aooner  risen,  on  the  following  morning,  than  he  hurried  to  Yiolanta,  who  was 
t  leaving  her  room,  and  told  him  she  was  going  to  Dianora. 

'*  The  countess  is  not  well,'*  said  she,  <*  and  I  must  not  leave  her  to-day  for  a  BMMMnft^ 
aawhUe  you  shall  not  want  anything,  and  I  will  come  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  though* 
*hBpi,  that  may  not  ber  till  late  in  the  evening,  or  not  at  alL  Be  not  uneasy,  however,  and 
morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  see  more  of  each  other — to-morrow,  perhaps,  you  may  even  see 
1  speak  with  Dianora.  Let  us  hope  all  will  turn  out  agreeably  to  our  wishes." 
Rinoldo,  who  was  but  little  satisfied  with  this  promise,  returned  to  his  chamber.  When  be 
ived  at  the  mysterious  closet,  he  stopped  and  examined  it  closely,  but  found  it  still  abnt 
t ;  and  seeing  several  paintings  on  the  walls,  he  also  examined  them,  and  perceived  tbey 
re  a  series  of  pictures  representing  some  secret  history.  In  two  of  them  appeared  the 
.ck  judge  be  had  seen  in  the  night — in  the  one  he  stood,  threatening  with  a  poniard  twe 
'ers,  who  were  embracing ;  and  in  the  other  he  was  in  a  chapel,  where  he  seized  a  foanf^ 
iy  by  the  arm,  who  was  praying  and  kneeling  before  an  altar. 

The  maid  now  brought  in  breakfast,  which  disturbed  him  in  his  meditations.     '*  Have  you 
y  monks  in  the  neighbourhood,*'  said  Rinaldo  to  the  girl,  "  who  wear  black  ?*' 
**  Yes,"  replied  she,  "  on  the  steep  mountain  beyond  the  village  is  a  monastery  of  CarmeKte^ 
lo  wear  black." 

"  Do  any  of  them  come  here  ?"  said  Rinaldo. 
"^  Three  times  a-year,**  replied  the  girl,  "  the  alms-gatherer  comes  to  collect  the  customary 

"  Arci  then,  the  Carmelites  the  confessors  of  the  castle  ?*' 

'*Nb;  the  confessors  are  the  Franciscans,  whose  monastery  Is  opposite  to  us :  withtlie 
litneKtes  we  have  no  communication." 

•Thus  sa3ring,  the  girl  left  him,  and  Rinaldo  went  to  the  window,  more  particularly  to  ob^ 
rve  the  Carmelite  monastery. 

Time  now  began  to  hang  heavy  upon  Rinaldo :  the  day  departed,  and  evening  came  ;  yet 
olanta  did  not  appear.  At  length,  however,  he  received  a  note  from  her  by  the  maid, 
ying,  *'  Ta.day  we  cannot  meet;  to-morronr  you  shall  hear  more  from  me.** 

H  was  now  night,  and  Rinaldo  locked  his  door :  the  black  messenger  of  justice  did  not 
me. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  arose,  and  was  going  to  Yiolanta,  when  the  maid  brought  him  a 
tter  from  her  to  the  following  effect  ;— 

"  I  have  told  Dianora  you  are  here ;  she  has  confided  her  horrid  secret  to  my  bosom, 
d  I  know  who  and  what  you  are.  Leave  the  castle  speedily :  we  also  have  left  it,  and 
>en  you  receive  this,  shall  be  many  leagnes  off.  You  will  not  find  us ;  we  have  taken 
actual  measures  for  that  purpose.  Fly  and  save  yourselC  Should  the  strong  judge  of 
ith  discover  your  abode,  he  will  not  grant  a  long  delay  of  liberty.  Farewell,  thou  dreaded, 
oscribed  man.     May  God  amend,  convert,  and  protect  you !  Violanta." 

*'  Am  I  then  everywhere,"  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  **  the  sport  of  masks  and  disguises  ?  Must 
everywhere  hide  myself  in  darkness  ?  Does  love  itself  take  his  flight  from  my  name  as  fron 
(rime  ?  Away  then  with  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  into  the  bosom  of  my  mother  earth  I"  Thus 
{ring,  he  seized  a  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  held  it  to  his  mouth. 

His  arm  sank  as  though  it  had  received  an  electrical  shock,  and  the  pistol  fell  from  hia 
.nd.  He  turned  suddenly  round,  and  the  black  figure  was  behind  him.  He  threatened 
th  his  finger,  and  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  Rinaldo  had  recovered  his  surprise,  he  took  his  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  left 
B  caatle.     He  entered  a  hollow  way,  and  had  scarcely  advanced  a  hundred  paces  when  the 
ick  figure  met  him,  and  cried  out,  **  Appear." 
.  ^  Where  are  you  to  be  found  ?"  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  resolute  voice.  . 
-  ^  To  the  right  on  the  height,  crowned  with  poplars,  you  will  find  a  chapel ;  there  we  are  te 

found,"  said  he,  and  passed  by  Rinaldo  with  tranquillity. 

Rinaldo  proceeded  on  his  way.    **  A  mere  trick  of  that  old  impostor  of  Froi^a,**  laid  be 
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t»U«id(  ""iHMNrnMdrfiia I an^tflwlM already to^  Naslwittaoi 

«nd  if  that  raven  of  miifortuiie  appear  again,  I— »-*' 

Here  the  bbek  Ifgmre  again  tteod  before  Urn  and  iaid»  <*  What  then  will  yon  do?** 

Immediately  R.'naldo  seized  his  masket,  coclied  it,  took  aim,  and  fired  ai  him ;  but  hia 
•»iocM- Mined  fire,  and  flashed  in  the  pan. 

The  black  fi^ore  lanfhed  and  said,  *<  Poor  marisaHui  I  fire  at  the  crows^  not  aft  mo.    AU 
iemipt  it  a  second  thne,  and  I  wdi  crush  you  to  atoms.'*  \ 

'  •<  WiH  thoQ?^  cried  Rinaldo,  raging*,  and  beskle  himself;  then  threw  down  his  musU^ 
mshed  upon  him,  struek  him  in  tiie  breast,  and  instantly,  felt  himself  seiied  with  gigwdc 
arms,  and  thrown  upon  the  ground  so  violently  as  to  take  away  his  aensea. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  he  found  his  head  bleeding,  and  the  black  figure  hid  4» 
appeared.  His  rage  deprived  him  of  speech^  He  started  up^  took  his  musket,  and  hanicd 
with  rapid  steps  away. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  thirty  paces,  when  he  perceived  by  the  road-side,  behind  sone 
boshes,  a  poor,  miserable,  ragged  figure,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  him,  cried  out  wHb  aflhii 
might,  **  Ah  !  my  dear,  good,  noble  captain  T* 

Rinaldo  started,  and  approaching  him,  perceived  it  waa  his  faithful  Ludovico,  who  it' 
stantly  endeavoured  to  rise,  while  tears  of  joy  flowed  down  his  cheeks. 

iZite.— Heavens !  Ludovico,  how  you  look ! 

/^tdl— •Dreadfully,  I  know. 

Rin. — How  came  you  into  this  wretched  condition  ?     You  look  horribly. 

ikfdL— I  am  not  only  miserable  and  ragged,  but  my  whole  body  is  bruised  and  toit  tl 
I^eoes. 

Jltn.— Speak  !  what  has  happened  to  you  ? 

I^i.— «When  yew  sent  me  into  yonder  wood  to  reconnoitre  round  about  the  castle  of  tke 
Countess  Martagno,  I  was  proceeding  with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  learnt  that  the  eoaatM;; 
was  not  tber^,  but  in  another  caatle,  which  was  described  to  me,  and  to  which  I  iiBiiMMliiidf 
set  off.     I  presently  reached  it,  and  was  scarcely  a  hundred  paces  from  it,  when  sii4dah^ 
the  devil  knows  how  he  came  . — a  black  man  in  a  mask  stood  before  me. 

J^lik^How  I 

Z,ud. — As  I  tell  you.     He  summoned  me,  in  a  commanding  tone,  before  the  tribinil^ 
the  strong  judge  of  truth  in  secret.     I  laughed  at  him,  and  as  he  was  rough  with  me,  I  gave 
h:m  a  box  on  the  ear.     But  for  this  I  paid  dearly ;  for  the  fellow  attacked  me  with  the  . 
stKogth  of  a  slant,  knocked  me  down  like  a  sparrow,  and  buffetted  me  on  all  sidertiUfl 
became  almost  senseless.     He  then  threw  me  like  a  bird  or  a  rabbit  over  his  shoulder,  sai  . 
dragged  me  to  a  chapel,  before  which  he  threw  me  down  like  a  wallet.     The  door  of  the 
chi^l  immediately  opened ;  two  fellows  in  black  came  out,  dragged  me  in  by  the  leg^  snd 
threw  me  into  a  dark  room.     There  I  la/two  days  on  a  handful  of  straw,  wifh  no  foddVit 
bread  and  water,  and  of  that  very  sparingly.  At  length  I  was  taken  out,  and  carried  \Mt 
three  men  in  masks,  who  sat  round  a  table  covered  with  black,  and  surrounded  by  InnMB " 
skeletons.    They  called  themselves  my  judges,  and  told  me  I  was  a  \illain  and  a  robber,  aad 
so  forth.     I  thought  it  wisest  to  hold  my  tongne.     At  length  they  said  I  had  already  tM 
long  deserved  a  halter ;  that  they  would  not  hang  me  for  my  past  crimes,  but  that  1  shodd  be 
condemned  to  a  general  penance.      With  this  sentence  I  was  taken  away,  and  strippsA' 
by  four  executioners,  who  flogged  me  till   I  was  covered  with  bk>od.    Tlds  wae  repaid 
every  day ;  and  the  rascals  laid  on  so  nnmercifully,  that  their  lashes  almost  went  to  my  boasi* 
At  length  there  was  no  more  flesh  for  them  to  cut ;  so  this  momii^  they  turned  me  oat  of 
the  chapel.     I  have  crawled  hither,  but  can  crawl  no  farther. 

Min, — How !    And  this  penance  I  too  was  to  have  undergone  ? 

I.tuL-^You !    God  protect  yon  and  all  men  fhmi  it ! 

Here  Rinaldo  related  to  him  what  had  happened  to  himself  and  Ludovico- crofsed  UaMslf  ' 
with  wonder,  till  Rinaldo  at  length  exclaimed,  "  Come,  and  let  us  set  their  nest  oa  fire." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  black  magician  stood  bcibrc  hiai^  aad 
tbmidered  out  to  Mm,  **  Wretched  worm !  have  you  not  yet  sufficieatly  experienced  the 
strength  of  my  arm  ?    Most  I  totally  annihilate  you  ?*' 

JUaMoro9hed  upon  him  tike  a  madman  with  his  pomard,  but  the  bkusS  man  atndiriida 
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lo  ooUccted  all  hU  strength,  seized  him  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  struck  his 
tl  at  his  breast.    The  stroiie  gave  a  hollgiw  sound,  and  Rinaldo  perceived  he  had 

upon  a  breastplate.  He  struck  again  and  pierced  his  arm-  The  black  man  bellowed 
tore  hhnself  from  him  with  gigantic  strength,  pushed  Rinaldo  back  so  artfully  that  be 
id  then  with  rapid  step  took  to  flight. 

kNith  and  damnation  f  cried  Ludovico,  '*  what  will  become  of  us,  if  that  sorcerer 
his  party  out  against  us  ?  They  will  beat  all  our  bones  to  a  jelly*" 
anwhile  they  heard  the  tinkling  of  bells,  and  saw  half  a  dozen  muleteers  coming  down 
1,  with  about  thirty  unloaded  mules  to  fetch  salt  from  Saldona.  When  they  approached 
o  accosted  them,  and  pointing  to  Ludovico,  asked  If  they  would  not  let  that  poor  fellow, 
ad  been  maltreated  by  robbers,  ride  on  one  of  their  mules,  and  he  would  pay  them 
f. 

you  will  pay  for  biro,  the  man  may  ride,'*  said  the  chief  of  the  party ;  "  but  he  might 
ic  if  he  did  not  pay,  for  we  are  Christians  and  not  heathens.  Those  rascals  of  Rinal- 
land  make  a  great  number  of  unfortunates.  We  have  given  assistance  to  a  great  many 
rho  lay  upon  the  road,  plundered,  naked,  and  half  murdered.'* 

iovico,  who  was  now  very  happy  to  find  himself  so  strongly  escorted,  was  tied  on  a 
iter  which  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  Rinaldo  continued  conversing  with  his  nevr 
Aions. 

. — You  talk  of  Rinaldini's  band — is  it  not  entirely  exterminated? 
kteer.^By  no  means.     What  is  cutting  a  couple  of  dozen  of  such  (ellowf  to  pieces  ? 
^row  up  like  mushrooms. 
.—Is  not  Rinaldini  himseif  long  ago  shot  dead? 

! Ay,  that  is  the  common  cry ;  but  it  is  not  true.     Nor  will  he  be  so  soon  taken. 

— Whv  not  ? 

L — Humph!    can't   you  guess?     He   has   a  charm,   that  is  certain.     He  is  proof 

both  lead  and  steel,  and  some  say  he  can  make  himself  invisible ;  that,  however,  I  will  not 

but  it  is  certain  they  cannot  keep  him  when  they  have  him  ;  for/if  he  is  taken,  he  is 

y  at  liberty  again.     He  is  certainly  a  fine  bold  fellow,  but  I  would  not  bo  in  his  skin ; 

it  will  be  the  end  of  it  ?    By  and  by  the  devil  will  oome,  and  tell  him  his  time  is  out—- 

)  is  the  contract — march,  come  iJong  with  me,*'  and  so  he  will  twirl  him  over  his 

r  in  a  twinkling. 

— You  don't  imagine—? 

. — Yes,  he  has   certainly  a  contract   with   the   devil,  otherwise   he   would    have 

and  kicked  the  air  with  his  legs  long  ago ;  but  after  all  he  is  a  most  unfortunate  man. 

it  use  to  him  are  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  since  his  soul  is  damned  ?    That  is  the 

iluablo  of  possessions.     If  he  cannot  preserve  that  treasure,  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 

;he  rest.     To  live  honest  and  die  happy  is  the  best  of  fortunes ;  but  with  Rinaldini  'tis 

ife  and   a  miserable  death,  which  is  a  sad  fate.     He  cannot  sleep  so  peacefully  on  his 

)f  gold  as  I  on  my  pack-saddles  and  panniers. 

— 'Tis  said,  however,  he  is  very  benevolent. 

— The  deuce  take  his  benevolence !    He  robs  first,  and  then  gives  it  away.     I  shall 

^et  anything  by  him.     God  bless  and  save  my  hard-earned  bread.     I  would  not  steal 

ve  any  man,  even  to  the  value  of  a  farthing. 

— *Tis  true  he  pursues  iei  miserable  trade. 

— He  is  always  at  hand,  and  comes  uncalled,  like  crows  watching  for  carrion.    He 

ter  have  learnt  some  other  trade,  for  he  is  no  fool.     Of  robbers  and  their  adventures 

know  enough  ;  and  God  preserve  all  good  Christians  from  such  knowledge  ! 
—He  himself  does  not  steal  anything. 

— But  he  makes  others  steal,  and  that  is  as  bad.    In  short,  not  a  word  can  be  said 
;  for  he  is  a  most  desperate  rogue,  and  no  one  ever  so  boldly  set  justice  at  defiance. 
—How  old  may  he  be? 

—Some  say  he  is  not  six  and  twenty,  others  thirty,  but  that  is  the  utmost.     He 
f  been  ripe  for  the  gallows.     I  should  like,  however,  to  see  him  once ;  but  not  to 
jrthing  to  do  with  him  as  an  enemy,  for  he  has  too  many  accomplices. 
-Where  is  his  haunt  now  ? 
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JliuL — No  one  knows.  He  is  like  nobody — everywhere  at  once.  Sometimci  he  goes 
about  as  a  cavalier,  lives  in  cities,  aud  gallants  noble  ladies  about ;  but  if  search  is  made  for 
btm*  be  is  gone  in  an  instant,  and  no  one  knows  where.  He  goes  about  the  country  in  fioe 
clothes,  and  assumes  every  shape  and  appearance — to-day  here — ^to-morrow  there ;  and  his 
band  constantly  surrounds  him. 

Ludovico  now  perceived  upon  the  hill  the  chapel  of  the  black  men.  He  shuddered  from 
bead  to  foot,  sighed  deeply,  and  gave  his  master  a  significant  look ;  upon  which  the  latter 
turned  towards  it,  and  seeing  the  chapel,  understood  his  meaning. 

'*That  chapel,"  said  Rinaldo,  ** appears  a  very  old  building.'* 

**  Oh  yes,**  replied  the  muleteer,  *'  but  not  a  soul  cares  to  visit  it ;  for  it  is  quite  ruinous, 
and  has  neither  picture  nor  altar.  It  is  probably  occupied  by  crows  and  owls,  unless  it  may 
sometimes  afford  shelter  to  Signer  Rinaldini  and  his  birds  of  night.** 

Rinaldo  perceived  no  information  could  be  procured  from  his  new  companions  relative  to 
this  i^ace,  and  therefore  said  no  more. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  Saldona,  where  Rinaldo  paid  generously  for  Ludovico *s  ride,  and 
bad  him  carried  to  some  Jews,  where  he  clothed  him  anew.  He  then  procured  him  salves  and 
plaisters  from  an  apothecary,  nor  were  provisibns  forgotten.  Having  slept  at  the  siesta,  and 
bired  a  chaise,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

Meanwhile  Rinaldo  examined  his  musket,  and  found  it  uncharged ;  which  explained  the 
reason  of  i(s  missing  fire  at  the  black  man. 

**  They  have  drawn  the  charge,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  at  the  castle,  in  order  to  maltreat  me 
tfith  impunity.  What  1  can  Violanta  have  an  understanding  with  the  black  fraternity,  for 
some  object  which  may  regard  the  countess?  or  would  Ludovico  have  been  so  maltreated,  had 
be  not  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  countess's  abode  ?  The  pictures,  too,  in  the  castle,  in 
jwhich  the  black  figure  appeared— the  skeleton  in  the  closet— and  those  which  Ludovico  saw 
at  the  black  tribunal !  umph — all  this  may  lead  to  various  conjectures.  What  if  Dtaoora 
herself  were  maltreated  by  a  band  of  villains  who  should  conspire  against  her  and  her  pro- 
perty?  Oh  that  I  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  score  of  my  men,  I  would  certainly  tmravel  this 
mystery.** 

Near  Mcrona,  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico  descended  from  their  chaise,  sent  it  back  with  the 
^ver,  and  took  a  bye  road,  where  they  met  two  men  with  some  mules,  whom  Ludovico  dis- 
covered to  be  his  old  acquaintances,  Luigino*s  band.  The  mutual  joy  of  meeting  was  great; 
and  they  presently  entered  on  a  more  particular  conversation,  which  Rinaldo  began  as 
followa:-^ 

Rin. — Where  is  Luigino  ? 

Jordano. — All  we  know  is,  that  he  has  divided  his  troops,  half  remaining  with  bioi, 
and  half  under  the  command  of  Amalato.  We  were  among  these  last.  Within  six 
days  we  were  alarmed,  and  we  and  ten  more  were  cut  off;  since  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  join  the  main  body.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  act  for  ourselves  in  this  neighs 
bourhood. 

JRin, — Have  you  a  safe  place  to  harbour  in  ? 

JiUzio. — Oh  yes. 

Jfior. — Up  to  the  ears  in  rocks  and  forests. 

Hm. — I  will  join  you. 

Luzio. — How? 
^     Jar, — Are  you  serious  ?- 

Rin. — As  I  have  said. 

Jor. — Thunder  and  lightning !  twill  procure  us  both  fame  and  fortune. 

They  now  mounted  the  mules,  and  Rinaldo  joined  the  party,  who  now  felt  three  times  il 
strong  as  they  really  were,  in  consequence  of  having  the  dreaded  Rinaldini  at  their  head. 

Rinaldo  immediately  gave  his  orders,  sent  some  of  his  men  out  to  recruit,  and  others  ii 
search  of  their  old  comrades,  declaring  to  them  all  that  he  was  meditating  a  grand  btoff. 
ZThis  made  them  proud  and  joyous,  and  viva  Rinaldini !  resounded  from  all  the  rocks. 

On  the  fourth  day,  two  more  of  Luigino's  men  were  brought  in,  who  Had  beenibiiAd 
straggling,  and  who  were  very  glad  to  meet  with  their  companions.  Three  new  recruits  were 
also  admitted  and  sworn,  and  thus  Rinaldo  was  now  nineteen  strong.     With  these  men  he 
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^vheeled  to  the  left,  up  the  ridge  of  moantaias  above  SaldonS;  on  whose  left  side  stood  the 
chapel,  against  which  he  had  sworn  vengeance. 

Rinaldo  pitched  his  tent  in  on  uninhabited  valley  among  rocks,  and  soon  received  proofs 
of  the  courage  of  his  people,  who  made  rich  booty  on  all  sides ;  thus  they  wanted  neither 
money  nor  provisions.  They  also  brought  in  two  footpads,  who,  with  great  pleasure,  joined  the 
newly-estttblishcd  banditti 

When  they  had  procured  the  ammnnition  they  wanted,  and  Ludovico  had  recovered, 
Rinaldo  set  forward  with  his  party,  took  possession  of  the  pass  of  the  mountain,  and  came  at 
midnight  to  the  devoted  chapel.  Finding  the  door  fast,  they  immediately  broke  it  open,  and 
searched  the  place  by  torch-light ;  but  they  found  nothing  but  vaults  and  caverns,  and  all  was 
empty  and  void.  The  speech  of  the  muleteer  was  now  fulfilled,  for  Rinaldo  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  chapel. 

The  following  evening  he  removed  into  the  valley  below,  and,  at  the  approach  of  night* 
inarched  against  the  castle  of  the  Countess  of  Martogno.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of  all 
the  outer  doors,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  castle  with  Ludovico  and  Jordano,  some  of  his  men 
told  him  they  heard  the  sound  of  horses*  feet  of  a  considerable  party  of  cavalry.  Upon  thin 
Rinaldo  drew  his  men  together,  and  wheeled  to  the  loft  into  a  wood,  which  he  had  scarceTy 
reached,  when  the  troops  approached  it.  His  men  were  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  fire,  the 
"dogs  were  silent  and  upon  the  watch,  when  a  number  of  burning  torches  appeared. 

***Tis  strange,"  said  Ludovico;  *'  a  detachment  of  cavalry  never  march  by  torch* 
light," 

The  party  still  approached,  consisting  of  twelve  horsemen,  who  surrounded  a  carriage  drawn 
by  inules.  Some  bore  torches,  and  all  were  in  black,  and  masked  exactly  like  the  black  man 
who  had  maUreatcd  Rinaldo  and  Ludovico. 

They  were  now  very  near  the  wood,  which  Rinaldo  quitted,  and  placed  himself  In  the 
way  of  the  cavalcade,  with  his  gun  cocked.  Behind  him  were  Ludovico,  Luzio,  Jordano^ 
and  two  more  of  their  companions,  ready  to  fire,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  enclosed  thcm< 
on  their  right  flank  in  a  semicircle. 

'*  Halt  I  **  said  Rinaldo,  with  a  thundering  voice ;  "  here  is  one  who  would  know  who  you 
are." 

<*  Who  is  he  ?**  said  the  chief  of  the  part^ ;  **  who  is  he  that  dares  to  command  us  ?  us, . 
whpm  all  men  fear — us,  whose  power  is  dreadful  ?  '* 

**  Dreadful  and  powerful  as  you  may  be,"  said  Rinaldo,  '*  I  have  a  name  to  oppose  to  you. 
that  makes  whole  cities  tremble,  and  a  few  leaden  balls  will  soon  put  an  end  to  your  power, 
and  the  terror  you  excite.     I  am  Rinaldini." 

**  He  is  not  the  man,"  replied  the  chief,  '*  that  can  frighten  us ;  nor  is  he  powerful  enough 
to  threaten  us  with  efTect,  since  he  himself  is  in  our  power." 

"  You  lie,"  cried  Rinaldo,  with  bitterness,  *'  Rinaldini  is  in  no  man*s  power." 

**  You  fool!**  returned  the  leader,  *'your  threats  might  soon  b^  turned  against  youself,  if 
you  did  not  excite  our  pity ;  but  at  a  proper  time  you  shall  repent  of  it.  The  lashes  of  the 
powerful  ones  fall  heavy  ;  of  that  ask  Ludovico." 

"  I  hope,"  cried  Ludovico,  "to  pay  stroke  for  stroke." 

*'  Now,'*  continued  the  black  man,  *  it  is  our  turn  to  ask  you,  Rinaldini,  why  you  placo 
yourself  in  our  way  ?     What  would  you  ?  '* 

"  Satisfaction,**  quickly  returned  Rinaldo,  "  for  unauthorized  maltreatment  practised  to., 
ward  Ludovico  and  myself.  I  care  not  for  your  pretended  power.  I  will  also  know  what 
you  are  thus  secretly  conveying  in  the  carriage.*' 

**  Of  all  that,"  replied  the  black  man,  *♦  I  shall  not  say  a  word ;  we  shall  give  no  man  any 
account  of  our  proceedings.  Abandon  your  design,  and  begin  to  repent,  otherwise  severe 
justice  will  be  executed  on  you." 

Rinaldo  made  no  reply,  but  gave  a  signal,  upon  which  his  party  hemmed  in  the  cavalcade 
still  closer. 

<•  One  word  more,'*  said  be,  *'  and  you  are  dead  men.  Opeh  the  secrets  of  your  carriage 
voluntarily  and  surrender,  or  you  shall  pay  for  your  obstinacy  with  your  lives." 

*'  You  may  do  as  you  please,'*  replied  the  olack  man/  **  but  I  will  acquaint  you  with  your 
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own  danger ;  you  are  surrounded.     On  all  the  heights  arms  are  glittering  to  your  deitroc. 
tion ;  surrender  to  us  on  discretion,  or  your  lives  are  forfeited.'* 

**  Captain,**  whispered  Jordano,  "the  heights  seem  actually  full  of  men;**  and  Ludovicoio 
their  cant  told  him  the  same. 

**  The  die  is  cast,*'  replied  Rinaldo ;  **  wc  sh.ill  not  be  so  easily  taken ;  certainly  not 
without  bloodshed.     Besides,  the  moment  I  give  the  signal,  we  shall  cut  our  way  throogb.** 

He  now  turned  again  to  his  antagonist,  and  asked,  **  For  the  last  time,  will  you  surrender 
voluntarily  ?** 

**  For  the  last  time,'*  replied  the  other,  **  no.'* 

Rinaldo  fired  his  pistol  at  the  black  leader  of  the  party,  and  twenty  more  shot  wen 
fired  by  his  people.  Three  of  the  black  men  fell,  the  rest  drew  their  pistpls  and  shot  two  of 
Rinaldo's  men ;  then  setting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  galloped  off. 

Rinaldo  approached  the  carriage,  and  raUcd  the  curtain,  expecting  to  clasp  Dianorainhis 
arms,  but  instead  of  a  human  being,  found  a  coffin. 

Jordano,  Ludovico,  and  Luzio,  mounted  the  horses  of  the  killed ;  and  now  on  all  ada 
trumpets  were  heard,  and  soon  after  the  alarm-bell  was  rung  in  all  the  villages. 

**  Quick,"  said  Rinaldo,  ''  quick  with  the  carriage  to  the  mountain  on  the  right."  He  thci 
vaulted  on  a  horse  which  Ludovico  brought  him,  and  galloped  towards  the  pass,  followed  \if 
Jordano  and  Luzio.  ' 

Ludovico  and  some  of  his  companions  sprang  on  to  the  carriage  and  within.  The  Kit 
kept  close  together,  and  the  whole  party  followed  their  captain  as  fast  as  possible. 

Rinaldo  had  scarcely  reached  the  narrow  pass  of  the  mountain,  when  he  and  his  compi^ 
nions  dismounted,  and  took  post  there,  resolved  to  defend  this  retreat  to  the  last ;  bat  M 
opponents  appeared*  aod  they  were  not  attacked. 

Soon  after  came  the  carriage,  and,  by  degrees,  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  dr4»w  off  towards 
a  more  retired  part  of  the  mountain ;  and,  by  break  of  day,  reached  a  small  valley,  wfiea 
they  halted.  Both  mules  and  horses  were  left  to  enjoy  the  miserable  herbage  of  the  valley  la 
liberty ;  and  Rinaldo  mustered  his  people,  of  whom  none  were  missing  but  the  twp  tb^t  were 
knied! 

Rinaldo  now  ordered  the  coflin  to  be  taken  out  of  the  carriage.  It  was  e;Ltraordifiaiily 
heavy,  and  nailed  down  very  fast,  but  being  forced  open,  proved  full  of  gold  and  silver  veiielli 
closely  packed  together,  with  plates,  dishes,  mugs,  goblets,  and  jewels ;  and  two  casketi»  coo- 
taiuing  rings,  watches,  and  six  rolls  of  a  hundred  ducats  each. 

**  Aha,**  said  Rinaldo,  "  now  we  know  these  gentlemen ;  they  are  of  our  own  trade,  9^J 
under  a. different  appearance.  This  is  the  cause  of  their  hatred  towards  us;  'tis  envy  bHugi 
them  out  against  us.  *Tls  well  they  have  made  a  collectio  i  here,  which  we  will  divide  liltf 
the  heirs  of  an  old  usurer.** 

He  immediately  wrote  down  the  shares  of  the  distribution,  and  each  had  a  considerable 
sum  ;  he  himself  only  kept  one  of  the  horses  and  two  rolls  of  ducats ;  the  rest  of  what  wii 
due  to  him,  he  gave  up  for  half  Its  value  in  money. 

Thinking  it  probable  he  might  be  pursued,  he  divided  his  band,  and  pointed  out  to  bii 
companions  the  road  they  were  to  take  to  the  right  and  left,  in  order,  by  degrees,  to  approadi 
the  place  wherein  he  imagined  Luigino  might  be,  and  whither  he  himself  intended  to  go. 

Everything  being  nojv  in  order,  iie  mounted  his  horse,  as  did  Ludovico  and  Jordana,  as  bii 
attendants,  and  all  three  took  the  great  road  to  Nisetto. 

'  They  had  scarcely  left  the  valley,  when  they  met  an  armed  man,  who  placed  himself  in 
their  way ;  he  delivered  a  letter  to  Rinaldo,  who  beheld  him  with  suspicion,  and  gav^  Ui 
attendants  the  wink,  which  they  understanding,  dismounted,  and  seized  the  stranger,  wbo 
stood  firm,  without  the  least  motion  or  sign  of  fear.     The  letter  was  to  the  following  effect  :-* 

"  Courageous  Rinaldith, — Your  fortitude  and  courage  excite  our  admiration  ;  you  hive 
overcome  us,  and  from  foes  converted  us  into  friends.  We  now  solemnly  offer  you  our  handi^ 
in  an  alliance  which  you  must  not  refuse,  for  it  is  the  offer  of  men  who  are  sufficiently  dreaded 
to  make  themselves  respected  everywhere.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  govenimevt, 
we  are  resolved  to  rule  onrtelvet.     You,  who  deserve  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  wiH  take 
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office  that  it  so  well  adapted  to  you.  We  would  know  where  we  may  find  ye>g,  thai  mo 
Y  communicate  further  by  word  of  mouth.  You  may  eottfide  yo«r  aniwer  to  the  bmier 
hout  the  least  suspicion ;  we  expect  it  will  be  conformable  to  oar  wiihea. 

**  Ydor  fri«iidi» 

**Tbs  Black  Jooom  m  Sbcrbt.** 

Rinaldo  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  with  a  pencO  wrote— 

**  Rinaldini  desires  not  to  be  more  acquainted  with  you  than  ho  is  already.  Ho  i«  no  rebel 
Inst  his  king,  and  despises  your  offer.  He  will  be  able  to  punish  you,  and  will  n9f  er  tufl^r 
itelf  to  bo  caUed  your  friend." 

He  folded  up  the  note,  and  silently  delivered  it  to  the  meiteiifert  who  received  it  in  like 
uner,  and  left  hira  without  altering  a  word. 

When  he  was  gone,  Rinaldo  oommunioated  the  oontents  of  the  letter  t9  hit  eeiapaaioM ; 
I  they  were  still  speaking  on  this  subject,  when  they  saw  a  coach  coming  toward  then,  in 
ichf  as  it  approached,  Rinaldo  peroeived,  to  his  utter  aatoniehtnenty  Olyllipiii,  litUng  betide 
Granger,  who,  from  the  attendants,  lappeared  to  be  a  penonef  rank  aid  coodilien.  Al  the 
U  of  Rinaldo  she  turned  pale,  but  gave  no  signs  of  knowing  hi*;  and  when  be  bowed  to 
»  returned  his  salutation  with  g^eat  dignity  and  distance,      i 

Rhiaklo  stopped  one  of  the  servants*  w]^i  was  tome  way  behind*  and  atked  **  Wh«  tlte 
iClewm  might  be?** 

**  The  Mayor  uf  Nisetto,**  taid  the  servant. 

Ludevioo  looked  at  Rmaldo,  and  said  laoonically,  "  ^  we  dki  not  eheoet  to  knoir  yeniftr 
Yp  I  suppose  ?** 

*<  Certainly/*   said  Rinaldo,  laughing;    « otherwise  we  should  have  ibcted  in  a  dUSirint  * 
aner." 

**The  mayor,'*  said  Ludovico,  *'win  soOn  find  her  ottt ;  ttid  who  knows  whethei,.  when  he 
se  knows  her  thoroughly,  h^  may  not  repent  of  having  m«d<6  her  acqnalhtance.*' 
•*  Very  possibly  " 

^  t  xtmst  confess  the  signora  fklls  Into  a  great  variety  of  hands ;  btlt  suj^pose  she  were  to 
lie  faito  the  clutches  of  the  black  men,  and  tbej  should  Infltbt  on  her  a  penance  Tor  knowfog 
like  that  I  experienced.  They  have  written  fhe  whole  calendar  dn  niiy  ha<sk  in  my  own 
K>d,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  impress  so  many  red-letter  lines  on  the  sfgnora's  delicate'body 
they  have  on  mine.  Yes,  yet,  if  I  ever  forgive  the  viflahM  their  ertelty*  I  will  oonftfts 
nelf  a  fool  and  a  coward^^ 

He  was  still  going  on  with  this  oration,  when  Jordano  obeerved  that  a  great  clend  of  dust 
peered  before  them,  which  teemed  to  arise  from  a  body  of  horse.  And  to  it  proved ;  fov*at 
igth  the  cloud  approached,  and  the  troops  caono  in  8%ht ;  open  wMch  Rlooido  ordered  fAs 
in  to  prepare  their  arms,  and  rode  direetiy  towards  them. 

In  fiict.  it  was  a  body  of  dragoons,  that  were  eome  out  against  hfan.     The  oHeer  Tetsmed  • 
I  salutation  with  the  utmost  poUteness,  and  said—'*  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  " 
Rinaldo  answered  without  hesitation  or  delay — '*  I  am  a  traveller,  by  bfrth  a  Reman,  and 
'  name  is  Baron  Tegnano.     These  are  my  servants." 
**  Doubtless  yon  have  a  passport  ?  "  eaid  the  officer. 

**  Oh  yes,"  replied  Rinaldo  readily,  *'  and  letters  of  recommendatioB  from  the  Ma^por  ef 
letto,  whose  relation  I  have  the  honour  ta  be.** 

"  That  is  all  perfectly  right,"  returned  the  officer,  **  otherwise  you  Would  be  stopplgd 
ercver  yoa  meet  any  soldiers,  which  you  will  very  frequently." 

Hin How  happens  that  ?     Is  there  any  danger  from  the  Barbures^ues  ? 

Qglcer.'^yffo  are  too  for  from  the  coast  for  that;  but  there  ore  •  greeck  many  robbets 
mt,  and  Rinaldini  with  his  band  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Rin, — So  I  have  heard,  but  I  scarcely  believed  it. 

Q^.^*Tis  true,  however;  and  betides,  thfere  la  another  set  of  tUevet)  bnt  nobody  kMMis 
ether  they  belong  to  Rinaldini's  band  or  not :  they  wear  black  menks*  taabito,  and  to  make 
mselvcs  much  feared.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  and  your  people  are  to  well  armed^  olbenslie 
rould  give  you  an  escort  Even  a  military  body  run  some  haznrd  in  engi|^g  with  eMtVa 
iditti,  for  they  fight  liice  desperadoes.     \ou  are  going  tt>  Moiaan  ? 
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Jliii..— I  am. 

Q^'.— 1  with  you  a  f^easant  Jonrney. 

Thus  they  took  leave  of  each  other. 

Ludovico  obtcrred— *'  We  got  off  very  luckily.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  he  ihoold 
ask  to  ioe  our  possports  and  letters  of  recommendation." 

Jor.— So  was  I.     And  what  would  you  have  done  if  he  had? 

Xtt</.^Ay,  let  us  hear  what  you  would  have  done,  captain. 

jliff..-.Por  that  I  was  prepared. 

Zwrf.— Well. 

/Ziit.— I  would  have  taken  out  my  pocket-book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  looked  for  tbe 
piipors,  and  seemed  much  disturbed  at  not  finding  them.—"  I  have  left  my  papers  behind  me," 
would  have  been  my  answer,  and  I  would  have  proposed  to  go  back  to  Nisetto  to  the  mayor. 
There  we  should  have  found  Olympia,  and  you  do  not  imagine  she  would  saiTer  any  evil  to 
befal  us. 

Lud, — Bravo  I  1  fbonld  not  have  hit  upon  it  so  soon,  and  yet  I  flatter  myself  I  have  mj 
share  of  shrewdness.     Yon  deserve  indeed,  were  it  only  for  this,  to  be  our  captain. 

Jor.— Yes,  by  heavens !  that  is  true.  I  am  very  happy  I  am  in  your  service.  Perhapt  I 
shall  gain  by  it  in  various  ways. 

They  now  trotted  on  fast ;  not  to  Molano,  as  Rinaldo  had  told  the  officer,  but  turned  off  to 
the  left  toward  the  mountains,  where  about  noon  they  reached  a  small  village.  Near  it  was 
A  monastery,  which  served  as  an  inn  for  travellers,  and  at  which  they  stopped. 

While  their  frugal  dinner  was  preparing,  Rinaldo  enclosed  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
the  black  fraternity  to  the  Mayor  of  Nisetto,  and  sent  it  by  a  messengei-,  accompanied  iritb 
the  following  letter  :— 

**  TO  TUX  MAYOR  OP  NI8KTT0. 

**  Sir,— The  inclosed  letter,  from  a  black  fraternity,  is  sent  you  by  the  roan  whom  ft  invites 
to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  lawful  government  of  this  island.  He  has  no  iocl&iation 
to  hold  any  communication  with  these  roen^  and  informs  you  of  this  set  of  banditti,  who  hkle 
themselves  in  dark  places.  You  will  know  what  measures  to  take.  The  banished,  disbofioared, 
and  despised  robber«captain  is  no  rebel ;  he  has  renounced  his  way  of  life,  and  will  sood  \te  no 
mere  in  this  island.    He  wishes  you  all  health  and  happiness.  **  Rinaldo  Rinaldikl" 

Having  arranged  this  business,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  romaotic 
spot  before  him.  The  inn  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mass  of  rock,  on  a  peak  of  which  stood  s 
beautiful  castle,  turrounded  with  high  walls,  and  adorned  with  numerous  towers.  It  remioded 
him  of  the  castle  of  Martagno,  and  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  days  that  were  gone. 

Wandering  about  the  foot  of  the  rock,  lost  in  silent  contemplation,  he  approached  a  bofh* 
Crom  behind  which  a  fellow  suddenly  rushed  upon  him,,  threw  him  down,  bound  him,  and 
dragged  him  behind  the  bush.  Here,  upon  a  given  signal,  a  trap-door,  covered  with  turf,  aroie, 
and  Rinaldo  was  dragged  down  some  steps  through  a  dark  passage.  A  flight  of  steps,  and 
another  trap-door,  brought  him  up  again  to  daylight,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  large  court  of  a 
cattle.     Here  his  bands  were  loosened,  and  he  was  suffered  to  recover  breath. 

He  inquired  where  he  was,  but  only  received  for  answer,  that  time  would  inform  him. 

Ob  the  stairs  he  was  met  by  a  kind  of  warden,  who  gave  him  three  keys,  saying.  **  The«e 
are  the  keys  of  the  three  apartments  appointed  for  your  residence  in  this  castle." 

ink—-  Apartments  ? 

ITardlen.— Yes,  apartments. 

JUn. — And  not  dungeons? 

Wmr, — Ood  defend  us  all  from  the  dungeons  of  this  castle ;  they  are  horrible.  But  why 
tettM  a  prison  receive  the  nibble  baron  ? 

iKbt.— 'Do  you  know,  then,  who  I  am  ? 

War,^\  know  nothing  more  of  you,  than  that  I  am  ordered  to  attend  on  you,  and  that  jon 
an  a  noble  baron,  with  whose  name  I  am  unacquainted 
'    /{(it.-<-lo  whose  castle  am  I  ? 
'    .  Wmr.^Thai  I  dare  not  tell  you. 
,     iEMi.— Through  whose  means  am  I  here  ? 
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War. — I  know  not.' 

jRtji.  ^Tell  me  all  the  instructions  you  have  received  relative  to  me. 

War — To  lodge  you  in  the  three  rooms  I  hate  mentioned;  to  wait  on  you,  and  to  keep 
you  company  whenever  you  wish  it,  hut  not  otherwiae ;  my  wife  i»  to  wash  and  cook  for  you^ 
and  for  the  rest,  I  am  to  wait  further  orders. 

Rin, — And  may  I  not  know  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  ? 

War.— Not  from  me. 

ffin,'^  Am  I  then  a  kind  of  state  prisoner? 

War. — That  may  be.     I  know  not  why  or  wherefore  you  are  brought  hither. 

Rinaldo  said  no  more,  but  desired  to  see  his  apartments,  which  were  very  neatly  furnished. 
He  found  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  books,  and  even  a  guitar,  which  showed,  that  whoever  had 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  there,  knew  his  mode  of  life. 

The  view  from  his  apartment  was  beautifully  romantic.  Ho  went  to  a  window  to  enjoy  it, 
and- a  telescope  increased  the  pleasure  he  received. 

He  saw  also  the  inn  he  had  stopped  at,  and  his  companion!,  Jordano  and  Ludovico,  who 
were  searching  about  with  great  aniiety,  and  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  their  master. 
He  hallooed  and  made  signs,  but  his  voice  was  sent  back  by  the  rocks,  and  his  signs  were 
unobserved.  He  then  wrote  a  paper  and  gave  it  to  the  wind,  but  it  whirled  in  airy  cirdea 
round  and  round,  till  at  length  it  was  caught  by  a  hawthorn  near  the  castle. 

He  now  began  to  reflect  on  other  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  his  companions,  wlisii, 
he  saw  some  men  on  horseback  arrive  at  the  inn.  They  surrounded  Ludovico  and  Jordano; 
a  firing  was  heard,  sabres  glittered,  and  both  parties  soon  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust  that 
moved  towards  the  left.  It  seemed  that  Jordano  and  Ludovico  were  carried  off,  and  the  plaoe 
was  void  of  any  appearance  of  men. 

The  departing  sun  left  Rinaldo  pensive  at  his  window,  and  Uiere  the  moon  and  stars  still 
found  faini. 

Three  days  had  now  passed,  and  the  evening  of  tlie  fourth  was  come,  when,  as  Rinaldo  sat 
npan  his  couch,  the  door  opened,  and  a  female  figure  in  a  veil  suddenly  appeared.  She  stood 
atill  near  the  door ;  and  Rinaldo  having  contemplated  her  during  a  few  moments  in  silence, 
jakfid— "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

She  approached,  came  close  to  the  couch,  and  held  out  her  band. 

**  Do  I  know  you  or  not  ?  " 

«*Youdo." 

"  Who  arc  you?" 

«*  Guess." 

«  How  can  I?     Yet  I  suspect." 

«  Then  who  am  I  ?  " 

"  Olympia."  ^^ 

Oljrnii.— .You  have  guessed  right.  «    .  .    ^ 

Rm. — How  came  you  hither  ?  « 

Ofym* — As  you  came. 

iJm.— By  force? 

Olym. — Not  so  ;  but  by  the  same  road.  •.. 

Jlin. — You  know,  then,  the  private  ways  of  the  castle? 

Olym, — Not  yet ;  *tis  the  first  time  I  have  been  here* 

Sin What  wilt  thou  ? 

OJym. — Can  you  ask  ?    I  am  come  to  see  you. 

Rin. — Can  you,  then,  leave  the  mayor? 

O^m.— You  see  I  can. 

Rin — But  will  he  not  be  jealous? 

Ol^m.—- He  is  a  good-natured  man. 

JRin.— So  much  the  better  for  you. 

Oiym, — And  for  you  also ;  he  is  one  of  us. 

i{iM.— That  is  to  say,  he  is  a  machine  of  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  ? 

Olpm. — The  same.  , 

Aim. —Bravo ! 
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Olympia  now  took  a  scat  by  RInaldo,  who  burst  out  laugh'ng. 

Ofym, — What  diverts  you  ? 

Jlin.— Many  things. 

Olym, — That  is  no  tnswer  te  my  question.  t 

Rin. — Answer  me  first. 

O/ym.— What  do  you  ask? 

JtitL — Wherefore  am  I  here  ? 

Ohfm, — For  your  own  safety. 

Rin, Who  ordered  me  to  be  seiied  and  brought  here  ? 

Ofym. — Your  friend. 

AfiL—Theoldman? 

Obfnu — The  same. 

J7m.ii.To  whom  belongs  this  castle  ? 

Obfm. To  one  of  our  friends ;  were  you  not  here,  you  would  be  in  a  dungvoa.     Lodf- 

vico  and  Jordano  are  probably  now  in  fetters ;  the  black  fraternity  are,  as  yon  know,  wmf 
powerftd. 

ittii.— You  know,  then,  that  they  persecute  me  ? 

Ofym, — I  know  it 

jRtn. What?    And  do  not  the  black  fraternity  also  belong  to  your  party  ? 

dl^m.— Not  to  my  knowledge ;  if  so,  how  ooukl  they  be  your  enemies  ? 

J?iii.— 'Tis  all  a  masquerade,  perhaps? 

Oi^— And  why? 

Rin.'^To  raise  the  merit  of  the  protection  you  pretend  to  afford. 

O^.— -That  is  a  joke  we  have  no  need  of. 

itOi...Then  who  aro  these  blustering  scoundrels  ? 

Oli/nu — What  you  have  said ;  yet  they  are  very  powerful,  by  means  of  their  secret 
of  union. 

JtuL^Are  they  more  powerful  than  the  oki  man  of  Fronteja,  and  they  who  devott 
selves  to  him  ? 

Oitym.— No  ;  but  yet  they  are  very  powerful.     Meanwhile  your  letter  to  the 
given  them  a  powerful  blow;  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  government,  who  are,  htiridct,  wii 
watchful  of  these  men.     A  little  more,  and  they  will  be  utterly  destroyed.     But  of  that  >m 
will  hear;  now  for  my  message  to  you. 

ijin.— What  is  it? 

Olym I  am  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  still  resolved  to  go  to  Corsica  ? 

J2in.— You  have  but  to  command  your  machine. 

Olym, — Wc  would  hear  your  determination  from  your  own  free  will. 

JRin.— Then  I  am  not  your  machine? 

Ofym.— You  are  free  ;  the  old  man  leaves  you  to  your  own  free  wiU.     Even  ihosli  yti 
determine  not  to  go  to  Corsica,  yon  may  leave  this  castle  as  soon  t»  you  please,  and  9»' 
you  please. 

Rin.-^l  take  you  at  your  word. 

0/ym.— You  may  do  so  if  you  choose. 

22iii.— I  do. 

O/ym.— Then  you  will  not  go  to  Corsica? 

Aim.— When  I  have  spoken  with  the  old  man,  and  with  Lulgino,  J  will  expUin  myKlf 
faUy. 

dym,^  And  not  to  me  ? 

itiR.— No. 

Q^^Then  good  night 

Thas  saying  she  arose,  went  towards  the  door,  stopped,  and  fconed  waMag'  far  i 
Rinaldo  wished  her  a  good  night's  rest    Upon  this  she  caase  badk,  aad  saiaed  W»  hntf^  Mt 
Rinaldo  drew  it  back.     She  eontfamed  standmg. 

Bmiu — Do  yon  want  anytiifaf  aaie? 

Oj^gHL— I  have  more  to  aaj  to  yoiL  .Mi 
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R. — It  is  something 

— Unpleasant? 

HI. — More  than  anpleasant.     , 

.—Be  it  what  it  may,  I  nust  and  wfll  hear  it 

».— Your  dear  Rosalia  is  ill. 

&Ido  sighed,  bat  made  no  answer. 

onpia  watted  in  vain  for  a  reply,  and  agaki  went  to  the  door,  $aA  stood  ftiH. 

n. .—  Have  yon  no  commands  for  Rosalia  ? 

,— A  thousand  good  wishes  for  her  reeorery. 

m. — But  suppose  she— ->RinaIdo,  Rosalia  is  very  ilL 

. — Oh  heavens ! 

m. —  Should  she  die 

— 'Tis  no  enviable  fate  to  be  the  paramour  of  a  piPoeer9)ed  robber^captaia.  What 
iss  could  the  poor  girl  rationally  expect  here  upon  earth,  te  we  her  lover  upon  the 
erself  exposed  in  the  pillory,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  impriaonment  in  a  houie  of 
ion,  for  having  loved  him  ?  * 

71.— Rinaldo,  you  forget  the  laurels  that  flourish  for  you  in  the  valet  of  Corsica. 
— Those  are  no  bridal  chaplets  for  a  girl,  nor  do  they  really  flourish  for  me.     That 
}1e  plant,  formed  for  the  brows  of  victorious  and  triumphant  cnperors,  will  never  oiol 
iplcs  of  a  robber.     On  my  forehead  the  lanrel  itself  would  fade^  and  posterity  wenld 
a  satire  on  every  hero  it  ever  graced. 
B.— Unfortunate  man ! 
— Now  you  call  me  by  my  true  name. 
B. — What  will,  what  can  become  of  yOo? 
— Alas  !  it  is  too  easy  to  guess. 
ii^_ You  are  disphrited.     How  will  aN  this  end  ? 
> — As  it  must  end. 

(I— Alas !  Can  you  speak  4hiM  ?  Resume  your  fortitude^  and  be  what  yon  ever  Wim 
it  man. 

— Shame  not  the  truly  great  by  such  a  parafiel. 
I*— History  will  inform  you  ■ 

— No  comparisons !  no  examples  I     I  know  what  I  am. 

opia  was  silent,  and  covered  her  fact  over  with  her  veil.  Rinaldo  beat  Ins'  forekead^ 
led  deeply. 

«.— Rinaldo!  Rinaldo! 
—Rosalia  is  very  ill  ? 
t. — I  must  not  deceive  ywL :  she  is — 
-Dead? 
».— Dead! 

—Farewell,  dear  girl.     *Tls  well  for  thee,  thou  art  no  more  \    Olympia! 
r. — Rinaldo ! 
— *Tts  well  for  her,  is  it  not  ?    'Twere  well  for  me  were  T,  too,  dead.     But  yet  a  little 

Ido  tamed  to  the  wall  and  wept,  and  Olympia  left  the  room.  At  length  he  threv 
on  his  couch  and  slept. 

ise  awoke  him  from  a  horrid  dream.  He  perceived  a  strong  light  in  the  room^  and 
his  eyes,  saw  a  table  set  out  with  wax  candles,  bottles,  andgUisses,  at  which  Cidthio, 
udovico,  Jordano,  Luigino,  Olympia,  and  Eugenia  were  sitting,  with  a  candle  before 
}st.  Rinaldo  beheld  them  in  silence,  as  in  an  optical  exhibition,  while  they,  not  per- 
he  was  awake,  proceeded  with  their  conversation. 

—They  had  already  handcofiM  us,  and  began  to  talk  of  horrid  tlungs :  for  example— 
ick,  of  beheading,  of  hanging,  and  the  like.     This  made  us  somewhat  uneasy  and  we 
1  we  were  about  to  end  our  lives  amid  the  crudest  torments,  w>hen  assistance  unez- 
arrived. 
mo, — Ay  ;  we  shall  never  forget  the  old  man  of  Fronteja.     Come,  let  us  drink  bis 
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AU Success  to  the  old  man  of  Fronteja.  " 

Lud. — Ho  has  also  frequently  rescued  our  brave  Rinaldini  from  the  hands  of  justice.  Ye^^ 
he  would  long  since  have  been  food  for  crows,  had  not  the  friendly  old  man  interposed. 

Oli/m. — That  is  true.  Rinaldini  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  life  in  various  ways ;  he  ougb:^ 
to  be  very  grateful  to  him. 

CmM/o.— Certainly.  My  friend  Rinaldo  is  not  ungrateful.  Tis  a  great  pleasure  to  c^-^ 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  good  old  man  and  his  worthy  friend  Olympia.  Tb^^^ 
was  I,  forester  of  a  trifling  bailiwick,  when  the  only  luxury  I  experienced  was  to  kill  a  bad^^j 
or  a  wild  cat.  to  avoid  starving ;  but  now  we  shall  hunt  the  proud  and  insolent  French. 

Zu^.— Perdition  seize  them!  Long  live  the  brave  Corsicans,  who  are  expecting  o-qt 
arrival,  and  that  of  their  deliverer ! 

All. — Long  live  the  brave  Corsicans ! 

XudL— Perdition  seize  the  French  ! 

Nero How  long  may  it  be  before  we  can  join  our  countrymen? 

Luig. — At  the  utmott,  a  couple  of  months. 

Niero Were  it  but  a  couple  of  days,  I  could  scarcely  wait  so  long  to  salute  tnem. 

ZtidL— But  how  strong  are  we? 

Xuig. — We  shall  embark  above  four  hundred  strong,  and  shall  find  in  Corsica  above  three 
thousand  friends,  besides  those  who  will  join  us  as  soon  as  we  ^hall  have  struck  the  first  hhw, 
and  occupy  some  tenable  position.     Fort  Ajalo  will  be  first  taken. 

Nero. — And  the  French  garrison  must  be  put  to  death. 

£ud. — They  must.  We  must  make  ourselves  feared.  Thunder  and  lightning  1  therel  wiO 
be  a  terrible  alarm  when  it  is  known  that  the  invincible  corps  of  Rinaldini  is  there.  The^are 
very  devils  to  their  enemies,  and  the  most  generous  of  mankind  to  their  friends.  They  sbed 
their  blood  for  the  liberty  of  the  injured  and  oppressed  Corsicans.  Yes,  my  friends,  twill 
bring  us  fame  and  honour.  Already  do  I  see  our  names  shine  upon  the  obelisk  of  fame,  that 
wyi  be  erected  to  us  and  our  victorious  arms ;  and  posterity  will  say,  "  Behold  the  deeds  of 
'  men  who  have  been  called  robbers  and  banditti !  behold  their  names  in  letters  of  gold,  and  at 
the  head  of  them  that  of  Rinaldini." 

iVwo.— Will  our  old  man  go  with  us? 

Zuig, — Undoubtedly.  He,  too,  is  a  Corsican,  and  has  the  good  of  his  country  mneb  at 
heart. 

Eugenia. — And  will  all  the  ladies  at  Fronteja  go  with  us? 

Obpn. — All.  Many  of  them  will  fight  beside  their  brave  companions  with  manly  courafi 
and  patriotism ;  others  will  weave  chaplets  for  the  victorious  combatants,  and  their  kissel 
will  reward  every  act  of  heroism. 

A  tall  handsome  man,  with  a  noble  air,  now  entered  the  room.  Luigino  called  him  As- 
tolfo,  and  Olympia  gave  him  the  appellation  of  brother.  He  sat  down,  and  another  wax 
candle  was  lighted,  and  set  before  him.     His  glass  was  filled,  and  the  conversation  proceeded. 

Ctn.— Well,  how  are  we?     Is  the  cast'e  full ? 

Astolfo. — Oh  that  it  were  full  of  enemies  to  the  French  !    We  are  ninety  strong  already. 

LuiL^-Oh  that  we  were  already  arrived  in  Corsica !  Yes,  the  cutler  or  gunsmith,  whose 
weapon  first  destroys  a  Frenchman,  will  be  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  will  pay  for  ten  masses  kg 
Ills  soul,  and  all  his  family  shall  sing  a  de  prqfundU  when  he  dies,  with  wax  candles  at  my 

expense. 

Aet — Early  in  the  morning,  at  the  latest,  Amalato  will  be  here  with  his  thirty  men. 

Z«^.— Where  is  Malatesta  with  his  party  ? 

Aat. — He  is  coming  round  by  the  mountains  of  Tolona.  He  is  gone  out  once  more  in  pur* 
suit  of  the  black  fraternity. 

Xticf.— God  reward  him !    If  he  can  but  exterminate  that  cursed  band  I 

Oynu — I  doubt  net  that  you  often  remember  these  black  men  in  pra)ors. 

Zvd. — Oh  yes,  the  cursed  scoundrels  !  They  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me, 
that  I  feel  it  in  all  my  nerves  and  limbs  every  time  the  wind  changes. 

Jordano. — Yes,  they  handled  you  ver}'  roughly  indeed ;  you  must  think  of  them  every  new 

moon. 

Xim/.— Every  time  the  wind  changes,  I  tell  you.    They  stamped  a  perpetual  almanack  ob 
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bide ;  T  feel  it  in  every  rein  whenever  the  cook  crowe ;  but  the  first  time  any  of  them  eome 
my  reach,  I  will  pay  them  handsomely ;  yoi,  their  flesh  shall  be  so  cut  to  pieces  when 
5  orows  come  to  feed  on  them,  that  they  may  tear  it  off  without  trouble.  Harkye,  I  feel 
c^H  a  rage  against  these  black  gentlemen,  that  I  would  load  them  with  all  the  mortal  sins  of 
^  'World  and  with  all  th^  pests  of  the  Levant. 

Rinaldo  was  still  listening  to  the  conversation,  while  the'goblet'went  gaily  round,  when  the 
K>r  opened,  and  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  entered.  They  all  arose  from  their  seats,  and  sa- 
^ed  him  with  the  greatest  respect.  He  gave  them  a  friendly  nod,  sat  down,  and  joined  in 
^Q  circle.     Two  wax  candles  were  placed  before  him,  and  his  glass  was  filled. 

Oid  Man, — Pure  as  the  wax  and  flame  of  these  candles  is  the  view  of  all  those  who  are 
^^re  assembled  together,  resolved  to  tread  the  soil  of  a  country,  which,  when  manured  with 
He  blood  of  its  tyrmts,  will  yield  us  a  rich  harvest  of  fame.  We  sow  and. reap  for  the  op- 
pressed. We  are  the  husbandmen  of  fame  and  justice.  We  come  to  burst  the  chains  of  a 
>Yave,  an  unhappy,  and  an  enslaved  nation. 

Luig. — *Tis  true ;  wo  como  to  save  them. 

Old  3fan.— The  day  of  vengeance  and  salvation  is  nigh,  and  a  new  sun  rises  upon  Corsica. 
Spirit  of  the  noble  but  unfortunate  Theodore,  appear  to  the  friends  of  thy  country,  which 
thou  lovedst  and  wouldst  have  saved !  .   . 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  hand  above  his  glass,  and  suddenly  the  wine  began  to  hiss  in 
It  like  fermenting  must.  The  bubbles  rose  high  up,  and  leaving  the  rim  of  the  glass,  formed  a 
|>\ramid,  changed  to  a  mantling  cloud,  burst  in  the  air,  and  became  a  vapoury,  indistinct  ap- 
pearance of  a  man.  The  lights  became  dim  ;  the  form  hovered  over  them,  clear  and  trans- 
parent, high  above  the  table  like  a  cloud,  then  disappeared.  The  lights  again  brightened,  but 
the  form  was  gone.  The  company  sat  in  speechless  astonishment,  and  the  old  man  drank  off 
his  glass  to  the  memory  of  King  Theodore. 

They  were  all  still  sitting  in  silent  expectation,  when  the  old  man  turned  towards  Rinaldo, 
and  asked  him,  "  Have  you  nothing;  to  say  to  your  friends  ?**' 

Bin.— Much  good  may  it  do  you  all. 

Old  Man. — Is  that  all  the  interest  you  take  in  our  vast  design  ? 

Rin. — All  I  can  do  is  to  wish  vou  well. 

Old  ilfan.-^Has  the  great,  the  inspiring  wish  to  become  the  saviour  of  Corsica,  forsaken 
you? 

Rin. — Your  enterprise  is  in  very  good  hands. 

Old  Man, — [)o  you  renounce  the  fame  you  would  acquire  by  participating  in  this  just  and 
noble  achievement  ? 

Rin, — I  renounce  every  attempt  at  a  species  of  fame  which  becomes  me  not.  No  palms  of 
honour  can  grow  for  a  captain  of  banditti. 

Old  Man, — Mean-spirited  man  I  you  are  no  longer  the  bold,  intrepid  Rlnaldini;  your  soul 
is  gone  from  you  ;  you  are  scarcely  the  shadow  of  your  former  bravery.  Oh,  my  friend ! 
could  but  your  former  instructor,  the  worthy  Onorio,  hear  you,  what  would  he  say  1  How 
Would  he  deplore  your  present  condition !     What  con  we  do  for  you  ? 

jRtn. — If  you  are  really  my  fViends,  forget  even  that  my  name  JS'  Rinaldini.  With  that 
name  connect  no  expectation  of  brave  actions,  and  let  me  die  in  peace,  unknowing  and  un- 
known. 

On. — Rinaldo  !     M  '  friend  I 

Rin,^l  pity  you,  who  have  been  torn  flrom  your  peaceful  solitude  I  You  were  too  happy 
for  a  robber,  and,  therefore,  your  happiness  has  ceased. 

Old  Man, — I  pity  you. 

Rin — Give  me  some  proof  of  your  friendship. 

Old  Man, — What  proof  do  you  desire  ? 

Rin, — Procure  me.  thou  all-powerful  man !  a  safe  retreat  from  this  island. 

Old  3fan.— Whither  ? 

Rin. — To  some  other  small  unnoticed  island,  where  I  may  find  room  for  myself,  and  grass 
for  my  goats.  There  will  I  end  my  life  in  peace,  amid  shepherds  and  fishermen,  unknowing 
and  unknown. 

Old  ifan.— .How  is  that  possible  ?  you  are  known  to  all  the  orwld. 
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Kin. — Not  in  every  part  of  it.     I  bequeath  you  my  buried  treatorei,  and  wfll  teU  jou 
■where  they  lie ;  they  will  aid  you  in  your  projected  enterprise.     Let  some  ship  bear  me  over 
the  waves,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  land  whose  chains  you  are  about  to  break. 

Old  Man, — You  are  ill,  my  friend.  We  cannot  suffSer  you  to  be  out  of  our  sight  till  you 
recover. 

Bin, — Will  you  be  my  physician  ?  If  so,  be  as  compassionate  as  your  brethren,  and  give 
me  an  early  grave. 

As  he  said  this  he  covered  his  face,  and  the  company  remained  totally  silent.  The  old  man 
gave  a  sign  to  Astolfo,  who  left  the  room,  but  perfect  silence  still  prevailed. 

At  length  drums  were  heard  in  the  castle,  and  trumpets  rent  the  air ;  upon  which  all  the 
company  started  up,  and  "  We  are  betrayed  1'*  was  repeated  on  all  sides.  Rinaldo,  too,  sprang 
from  his  couch,  and,  seizing  his  sabre,  hastened  to  the  door. 

Here  the  old  man  embraced  him,  and  cried  out,  with  transport,  "  Yes,  you  are  still  the 
intrepid,  the  courageous  Rinaldini.  The  beat  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets,  have 
awakened  you  from  your  lethargy,  and  the  man  again  appears.  These  sounds  shall  accom- 
pany you  to  Corsica,  and  the  thunder  of  our  cannon  shall  proclaim  to  the  enemy  that  the 
avenger  is  come.** 

Rioaldo  beheld  the  old  man  with  concern  and  agitation,  and  his  sabre  fell  from  his  hand. 
"Ha  1**  cried  be,  '*you  know  the  game  you  are  playing  with  me;  but  I  do  not  know  my  own 
heart." 

The  old  man  gave  him  a  significant  look,  and  said,  "  We  have  but  awakened  what  was 
slumbering  within  you.  Now  we  know  you  arc  still  the  brave  RinaldinL  Trumpets  and 
drums  may  be  silent,  but  your  soul  speaks  louder  than  your  mouth.  What  you  may  say  when 
dispirited  and  cast  down,  we  believe  not :  we  know  what  sounds  restore  you  to  your  IrieiidL 
That  which  the  voice  of  friendship  could  not  effect,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  has  brongfat 
about.    This  is  the  call  of  honour.     Now  we  know  you  are  the  hero  we  sought  for." 

J2in..i— You  are  mistaken.     I  will  seek  my  death  in  battle. 

Old  itfora.— No  man  seeks  it  who  wishes  to  live  with  shepherds  and  fishermen,  snrrouiM 
by  his  goats ;  such  only  seek  to  shun  danger,  while  the  truly  bold  meet  it  with  nndaimted 
front. 

Hm.—- Despair  is  not  bravery ;  it  converts  cowards  into  lions. 

Old  Man. — *Tis  enough,  Rinaldo ;  we  know  you. 

On  a  hint  from  the  old  man,  the  rest  of  the  company  silently  withdrew,  one  by  one*  wtth- 
ont  noise ;  and  at  length  the  old  man  himself  quitted  the  room,  saying,  **  We  leave  you  to 
repose.  •• 

Rinaldo  again  threw  himself  upon  his  couch,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  scene  that  bad 
passed  since  the  time  of  his  awakening,  played  upon  his  senses  like  a  dream. 

On  the  following  day  Rinaldo  did  not  leave  his  room,  but  remained  alone  and  undisturiMd. 
The  day  after,  when  he  wished  to  speak  with  Cinthio,  he  received  for  answer  that  he  was  no 
long^  at  the  castle.  Upon  this  he  dcsfred  an  interview  with  the  old  man  of  Fronteja,  bat  he 
also  was  no  longer  there. 

Presently  after  came  Astolfo,  to  whom  Rinaldo  declared  his  desire  to  quit  the  castle. 

"  That  depends  on  your  own  free  will,"  replied  Astolfo ;  "however,  I  do  not  odviie  youte 
it,  as  you  had  better  be  accompanied  by  some  of  our  party.  The  black  fraternity  are  every- 
where watching  for  you ;  and  while  alone,  you  are  always  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  tfatir 
unlimited  revenge.  Our  party  are  going  by  degrees  to  the  coast,  where  they  will  embarl(,and 
sail  for  Corsica,  for  we  must  lose  no  more  time  in  reaching  the  place  of  our  destinntioii.'' 

Rinaldo  appeared  thoughtful,  but  soon  recovered  himself,  and  said,  "  Have  you  seen-  A 
young  woman  at  Frontejo,  named  Rosalia  ?** 

AaL — I  saw  her  ill  and  dying. 

Rm.— Is  she  really  dead? 

AtL-^As  certainly  as  we  two  are  alive. 

JRiii.— A  natural  death  ? 

Jsi, — What  would  you  lay?    If  you  inspect  anything,  your  suspicions  axe  unfiMuMl 
the  old  man  loved  her  as  though  she  were  hii  own  daughter. 
^ -'iliii/ jet  lie  iutf  aot.MM  «  word«f  her  death  to  me. 
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AMt.^Th9Lt  is  hifl  manner— he  does  not  willingly  ifeak  of  the  dead. 
JRin, — Rosalia  was  very  dear  to  ne. 

jtst. — *Ti8  so  said.     I  also  shall  leave  the  castle  to-morrew }  if  you  will  go  with  ine,  you 
will  have  protection.    We  are  all  going  by  degrees,  as  we.  have  told  you«  to  the  coast 
Ein. — Are  you  really  Olympia's  brother? 

Att I  am. 

Rin. — A  Corsican? 
Aii.'^The  same. 
Jtin. — Is  Luigino  also  gone? 
Ast. — He  is. 

Here  they  wore  both  silent,  and  Astolpho  at  length  approached  the  door,  when  JEtinalda 
turned  himself  suddenly  round,  and  said,  **  I  will  leave  the  castle  with  you  to-morrow." 
Astolfo  rejoiced  in  this  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  Klnaldo  nMuntod  a  horse,  and  departed  with  Astolfo,     Hero  and  there 

they  met  with  several  of  their  party  upon  the  mountains,  divided  into  small  troops,  though  at 

no  great  distance  from  each  other.     They  had  very  little  oonversatioo*  however,  on  the  road. 

la  a  few  days  they 'reached  Sutera,  where  they  rested  a  few  more,  and  then  took  the  direct 

road  for  Syracuse.     They  left  that  city  on  tlieir  left,  stayed  a  couple  of  days  act  a  villa  which 

seemed  to  belong  to  an  acquaintance  of  their  party,  and  then  travelled  toward  the  plaint  of 

Alarsala. 

Here  they  again  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  villa,  from  which  Alstolfo  made  a  day's  excoN 
«lon  alone. 

On  his  return,  he  said,  "  Here  you  may  remain  in  peace  and  safety  till  we  call  you  to 
embark  ;  should  the  time  seem  long,  go  sometimes  to  the  mountains  of  Sambuca,  where  you 
^%fvi\\  find  a  party  of  our  people  encamped.  I  am  now  going  to  the  old  man,  and  hope  to  see 
^ou  again  soon. ' 

Astolfo  set  oflT,  and  Rinaldo  found  ever}'thing  he  could  wish  for  at  the  villa.  A  gardener 
«md  his  daughter  were  his  inmates  and  attendants,  and  some  servants  of  the  Corsican  frater- 
«iity  come  to  and  fro. 

The  gardener's  daughter,  whose  name  was  Serena,  seemed  a  good-natured  girl,.and  became 
Rinaldo's  companion,  both  at  home  and  in  his  solitary  walks,  hi  her  he  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
second  Rosalia,  and  became  so  accustomed  to  her  company  that  he  could  not  leave  her.  She 
amused  him  with  little  tales  of  ghosts  and  knights,  and  sang  not  only  various  ballads  she 
knew  before,  but  several  which  Rinaldo  composed  to  please  her. 

In  these  mutual  and  simple  delights,  one  day  chased  on  another  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  Rinaldo  had  been  three  weeks  at  the  villa  ere  he  reflected  how  he  came  there,  and 
whither  he  was  going. 

Once,  as  he  was  sitting  with  her  in  an  arbour,  he  remarked,  that  during  the  two  last  days 
she  had  appeared  less  happy  than  usunl. 

She  replied,  "  It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is  my  father's  fault.** 

Rin Vour  father's?" 

Serena, — Yes ;  he  told  me  you  would  not  stay  hero  long. 
Rin,— And  docs  that  distress  you  ? 

iSer.— Certainly  ;  I  am  now  accustomed  to  you.     We  ought  to  make  no  new  acqaintances, 
siqce  wc  must  always  at  length  be  parted.     In  my  opinion,  when  two  people  form  a  friend- 
ship, and  like  each  other,  they  should  always  continue  together, 
Rin. — And  do  you  like  me? 

iSfer.— I  thought  you  must  long  since  have  perceived  it. 
Rin. — But  how  do  you  know  whether  I  like  you  ? 

Set. — I  think  so,  because  you  always  desire  to  ho^ve  me  with  you.  We  do  not  love  tho 
company  of  those  who  are  disagreeable  to  us.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  you ;  for  when- 
ever I  am  absent  from  you  for  on  hour  or  two,  you  always  call,  Serena^  where  are  you  ?  And 
then  I  hear  you  call  with  so  much  pleasure,  I  have  sometimes  even  contrived  to  be  thus  called 
by  you  on  purpose. 

Rin, — But  of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  you  that  I  like  you  ? 
.  ^Ssr»^Very  great*  •  It  makes  me  gay,  and.  happy,  and  cbeerfulj  iu>d  light-hearted. 
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RuL — But  since  I  cannot  remain  here — ^ 

Ser.^-Tboi  is  very  sad  !    Where,  then,  are  you  going?  * 

JUn, — Away  from  this  island  to  another  country. 

Ser, — Is  it  as  pretty  a  place  ?  "" 

'■      JKn.— Oh,  yes, 

jS!er.— Is  there  another  Serena  there  who  likes  you  ? 

iZiji. — Perhaps  I  may  find  several. 

Ser, — If  you  have  to  seek  them,  why  not  stay  here,  where  you  havo  already  found  one  ^^ 

Rm, — I  have  duties,  Ues,  business. 

Ser, — I  am  sorry  for  it.     When  you  go,  I  shall  be  very  unhappy. 

Bin, — You  will  soon  be  gay  and  cheerful  again,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Ser. — Oh  no,  by  no  means  I    Do  but  stay,  and  all  wOl  be  well  indeed. 

BuL — It  cannot  be. 

iSer.'— That  is  very  sad.     And  will  you  not  come  back  ? 

Rill.— *Tis  improbable. 

Ser.'^Were  it  even  a  year,  I  could  endure  it , 

/till.— My  dear  girl !  you  know  not 

Ser, — Indeed  I  know  not  much,  but  I  may  be  able  to  learn,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  moi^f 
and,  besides,  if  you  will  be  my  instructor Ah !  what  would  I  not  readily  learn  of  yon  I 

Rin, — Learn,  then,  to  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 

Ser. — That  is  hnpossible  t  No,  it  cannot  be !  That  I  know  already.  We  can  n^vvr 
forget  those  we  lore. 

illn.— Do  you  love  me  then  ? 

^$^.•1— Alas!  yes» 

Rin.— -That  is  not  well. 

^Ner.— How  could  it  be  better  ?     Who  can  forLid  ray  loving  you  ? 

J?tn.— What  can  you  hope  from  such  a  passion  ? 

Ser.— To  be  loved  by  you  in  return. 

A  messenger  now  came  in,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  Rinaldo.  It  was  written  by  dntluo, 
who  amicably  reproached  him  for  not  having  yet  visited  his  friends  on  the  mountains,  and 
invited  him  to  come  speedily.  Rinaldo  wrote  an  answer,  promising  to  comply  with  hisreqaest; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  the  messenger,  went  to  the  sea^coast,  where  he  found  MNOfr 
fishermen  in  the  bay,  loading  a  boat  with  provisions.  He  approached,  and  entered  into  ooo- 
versation  with  them. 

Rm.— Where  are  you  carrying  those  provisions? 

Fitherman.'^To  Pantalaria. 

JBin— To  Pantalaria? 

PisAer.— Yes.     Do  you  not  know  that  island  ? 

jr?tit How  should  I  ?    Is  it  far  off? 

Fisher.^'Only  sixty  miles,  a  mere  stone's  throw. 

jR<ii.-— Is  it  very  populous? 

JjwAer.— Except  a  small  town  and  castle,  there  are  not  three  hundred  inhabitants ;  for  it 
contains  only  two  small  villages  and  a  few  country  houses.  The  whole  island  is  surrounded 
by  barren  rocks ;  but  within  these  it  is  very  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  In  the  midst  of  it  Is  s 
most  fruitful  valley,  and  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  the  summit.  It  abounds  in  com,  wine,  oQ» 
and  oranges ;  and  what  the  island  docs  not  produce,  we  carry  them. 

Rif(.-*Are  not  the  inhabitants  very  poor? 

Fisher They  are,  indeed,  far  from  rich,  but  very  industrious  and  benevolent     What 

they  want  most  is  money ;  a  piece  of  gold  is  so  uncommon  with  them,  that  it  passes  for  a 
curiosity.  From  time  to  time,  however,  they  dig  up  ancient  coins,  of  which  they  make  money 
in  Sicily.     They  spend  very  little,  and  a  few  pieces  of  silver  last  them  a  long  time. 

Bin. — These  good  people  seem  to  live  quite  in  patriarchal  simplicity. 

Fisher, — Simple  enough.     There  is  but  one  church  on  the  island,  except  the  three  hi  the 
town. 

Bin* — But  yet  they  are  very  pious  people  ? 

PtffAer.— Oh  yes  I  there  is  a  convent  of  St  Clare  In  the  town,  and  a  small  monastery  in  the 
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wntry,  where  six  Franciscan  monki  reside.     More  could  not  be  maintained  there ;  but  these 
ade  with  our  inland,  and  carry  over  what  they  want. 

Jtau-^l  should  like  to  see  this  little  island. 

FwAer— That  you  may  easily  do  ;  you  have  but  to  go  over  with  us ;  we  will  take  yott  for 
reasonable  price. 

ilm.— When  do  you  go  ? 

Fisher, — To-niorrow»  two  hours  after  sunrise. 

Rou — I  will  accompany  you. 

Fither. — But  you  must  be  here  in  time,  for  we  cannot  wait. 

JRin  — Fear  not,  I  will  come  early  enough ;  here  is  something  for  earnest,  and  to-morrow 
«  shall  meet  again. 

Thus  he  returned  home,  in  a  firm  resolution  of  going  to  the  island  of  Pantalaria,  from 
liich  he  intended  never  to  depart.  "  There,'*  said  he,  **  perhaps  I  shall  at  length  find  a 
eaceful  asylum  amid  the  pure,  uncorrupted  sons  of  nature,  and  thus  prepare  myself  in  tran* 
uiUity  and  repentance,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.**  . 

The  morning  dawned,  the  harbinger  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  day,  when  Rinaldo  thus 
oured  forth  his  prayers  to  the  Creator :  "  Grant  that  I  may  now  find  the  long-desired 
Bpose  !  Turn  not  from  the  repentant  sinner,  but  permit  me  to  find  a  peaceful  retreat  amid 
he  worthy  and  honest  of  my  fellow  creatures.'* 

Rinaldo  now  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  taking  with  him  his  linen,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  and 
tis  arms,  sighed  out  a  tender  farewell  as  he  passed  the  chamber  of  Serena,  and  hastened  to* 
be  bay,  where  the  fishermen  expected  him. 

**  You  have  kept  your  word,"  cried  they  as  he  approached,  and  then  shook  hands  with  hin» 
n  a  friendly  and  cordial  manner. 

'  Are  we  all  ready  V*  said  one  of  them ;  and,  being  answered  in  the  afl&rmative,  folded  hia 
uuids  together  in  prayer.     The  rest  followed*his  example. 

Rinaldo,  whose  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  sighed,  and  prayed  also :— "  Oh  Lord,  have 
nercy  on  a  robber,  who  turns  unto  thee,  and  prays  for  a  safe  passage  to  that  land  of  tranquil- 
ity for  which  she  has  so  long  panted.  Oh,  punish  not  these  innocent  men  for  having  taken 
m  board  their  bark  a  sinner,  who  can  in  no  place  fly  from  thy  iustice.  If  thou  wouldst  punish 
lim,  at  least  punish  not  these  innocent  men  for  his  sake,  but  conduct  them  safely  into  port, 
md  permit  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  industry.  Oh,  turn  not  thine  eyes  from  yonder 
)eaceful  island,  nor  punish  its  fields  with  barrenness,  nor  4ct  thy  thunders  fall  on  its  guiltless 
sottages..  Accept  my  repentance,  and  permit  me  to  live  among  good  men,  and  become  good 
nyselfr* 

Their  silent  prayers  being  ended,  they  embarked.  One  of  the  fishermen  steered,  while  the- 
»thers  plied  the  oar,  to  the  measure  of  a  song,  artd  the  bark  ploughed  the  open  sea,  which  was 
iweetly  illumined  by  the  morning  sun. 

Rinaldo  stood  up  to  contemplate  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  continually  receded  from  hia 
sye.  The  mountains  diminished  into  hills,  houses  and  towers  became  points,  and  all  the  various 
icenery  of  nature  melted  into  a  blue  indistinguishable  mist. 

The  fishermen  were  gay  and  happy,  continually  joking  and  laughing,  or  singing  songs,, 
vhile  Rinaldo  listened  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  requested  them  to  repeat  those  which  par* 
ticularly  pleased  him. 

They  were  now  becalmed,  so  that  the  fishermen  were  compelled  to  ply  their  oars  wiih- 
)ttt  intermission ;  and  even  Rinaldo  lent  his  assistance,  which  greatly  pleased  them,  and 
nduced  them  to  pay  him  some  handsome  compliments.  Toward  night  they  perceived  the 
ights  in  the  castle ;  and  a  fresh  breeze  drove  them  toward  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  where 
:hey  entered  a  bay,  and  dropped  anchor. 

At  daybreak  they  came  on  shore,  and  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants,  wha 
nx>wded  to  them  from  their  scattered  dwellings,  and  from  a  neighbouring  village,  to  see  all 
the  fine  things  that  wouii^  be  offered  to  sale.  The  fishermen  pitched  a  tent,  and  the  scene 
presentril  by  the  numerous  buyers  and  sellers  became  extremely  animated.  Men,  womeUr 
md  children  hastened  to  the  tent,  and  several  musicians  joined  the  throng ;  upon  which  they 
i>cgan  to  dance  and  sing,  and  pleasure  smilod  upon  the  scene. 

Rinaldo  withdrew  from  this  noisy  mu-th  to  an  olive  grove,  where,  perceiving  a  beautiful 
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Itttlo  eottag^i  about  two  tiimdred  paces  farther,  he  approached  It.  Ha  there  fbnnd  a  ebeeribl, 
industrious  woman^  pursuing^  her  ru!»tie- labours,  and  atkedber  for  a  drtagfat  of  nitk,  which 
she  cheerfully  gave  him ;  but  when  ho  offered  to  pay  iw  it,  refofed  to  taice  any  aooey. 
Kiaaldo  pressed  it  apon  her,  and  she  acc*eptcd.  Pleased  with  his  generosity,  she  set  avtsome 
figs,  raisins,  and  rice-cakes;  and  thus  they  fell  into  conversation,  in  which  the  good wodmui 
was  very  communicative  and  free. 

On  Rinaldo  ^inquiring  after  her  liusband,  '*  Ah,  holy  Virgin  f  eidaimed  she,  **lie  has 
been  buried  these  two  years,  and  left  mc  to  do  all  myself,  with  three  ehiidren  to  Bafatakk; 
two  of  them  are  boys ;  one  seven  years  old,  the  otfaei*  five ;  and  the  third  a  girl  nfoeyein 
oM.  The  neighbonrs  assist  me  in  my  little  farm,  and  1  am  fresh  and  hearty,  and  trill  go 
OR  working  till  my  children  are  able  to  take  oare-of  themselves,  if  QoA  pleasefe  to  give  m 
health  and  strength,  and  when  I  can  work  no  longer,  they  may  take'oare  of  me." 

Rinaldo  made  her  more  and  more  comroonicatlve,  and  having  thus  secured  her  iaterest 
and  good-vrin,  began  to  declare  his  plans  and  bis  wishes; 

Rin. — I  like  this  place  very  much. 

Old  Womnn, — Ay,  truly,  *tis  a  very  pretty  place.  We  do  not  live  indeed  in  luxaiy,  bat 
heaven  has  kindly  given  us  all  we  want.  I  never  knew  a  scarcity  of  provisions  bat  oaoo-ii  lU 
my  life,  and  then  we  were  supplied  from  Sicily.  We  felt  oar  misfortune  indeed  very  Mfenly 
while  it  lasted,  but  it  is  now  eight  years  since,  and  we  have  almost  forgotten  it. 

JKfi. — A  thought  has  struck  mc.     Suppose  I  were  to  stay  with  you  a  couple  of  SMBths? 

Old  Vl^iffffir.— That  you  n;ust  determine,  sir,  yourself.  You  know  best  whether  yM  ciB 
make  it  agreeable. 

Rin, — The  air  is  good  and  pure,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  why  should  I  not  be  happy  here? 
Besides,  I  am  free  and  unrestrained,  and  may  live  where  I  please. 

Old  Wtman, — Well,  sir,  you  can  but  try,  and  if  you  do  not  like  to  stay,  yoaeaoeifiiy 
return  to  Sicily. 

JEtn.-^With  an  my  heart ;  but  where  can  1  take  up  my  quarters  ?  Shall  I  fire  with 
you? 

Old  Wonwrn.— With  all  my  hearf. 

IRin. — It  is  my  wish. 

Old  Woman. — I  have  two  empty  rooms  in  my  house  where  you  may  lodge.  They  Me  aS 
your  service.  But  I  tell  you  beforehand,  you  must  behave  well,  or  I  shall  call  in  the  Mi|h- 
bonrs,  and  5^u  will  oome  off  very  ill. 

Rin. — My  good  woman,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.  I  shaU  Hte  ifiA 
and  atone,  and  will  assist  you  in  your  work.|^ 

Martha  (for  that  was  the  woman's  name)  now  conducted  her  new  lodger  into  the  hoBKi 
and  having  shown  him  a  small  room,  of  which  he  approved,  the  bargain  was  presently  ilreek> 
Rinaldo  'paid  her  two  months  in  advahce,  which  she  immediately  laid  out  with  the  CHeBiifl 
fishermen  in  corn  and  meat. 

Rinaldo  declared  his  resolution  Id  the  fisherman,  who  expressed  great  surprise  at  his  ftao* 
"  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  *'  we  shall  return  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  we  shall  hear  how  yoa 
like  the  island.  If  it  does  not  please  you,  we  will  take  you  back,  for  Sicily  will  ahrayibs 
Bicily,  and,  compared  with  this  island,  it  is  even  more  than  a  paradise.** 

Rinaldo  stocked  his  new  dwelling  plentifully  with  w  ne  and  other  provisions;  and  si h^ 
shipmates  were  to  sail  the  next  day,  he  determined  once  more  to  metamorphose  himselC  He 
therefore  cut  his  long  hair  round,  like  the  country  people  of  Pantalaria,  and  dressed  hiaielf 
•exactly  as  a  native. 

Thus  equipped,  he  undertook  various  labours  in  the  garden,  the  vineyard,  and  other  hove* 
hold  affairs. 

**  I  should  never  have  imagined,*'  said  Martha,  '*that  a  great  gentleman  like  yon  cosld 
have  been  so  ready  at  our  country  business ;  and  then  to  see  you  in  our  country  dress»  both 
pleases  and  surprises  me — any  one  would  swear  you  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  island.* 

''  Believe  it  yourself,"  replied  Rinaldo,  "  and  you  will  do  me  a  great  pleasin«.'*  • 

Martha. — Well,  well,  that  is  a  pleasure  I  can  easily  do  ;you.  We  believe  a  great  amy 
things  that  are  not  much  more  probable ;  and,  besides,  I  know  no  reason  why  I  shonld  not 
bciieve  it.    But  tell  me  how  you  learr^  to  be  so  clever  at  worii  ? 
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Jtin, — I  was  always  very  fond  of  sach  employment. 

Martha,-^  It  must  be  so,  otherwise  you  could  not  possibly  be  to  handy*  Are  yon  not  a 
Sicilian? 

Bin, — No ;  I  was  born  in  the  Italian  part  of  Switzerland,  where  mj  liither  had  an  estate. 

Martha And  did  you  not  inherit  it? 

Bin — My  brother  paid  me  a  sum  of  money  to  give  it  up,  and  I  have  been  travellings  to 
see  the  world.  But  this  island  pleases  me  so  mneh,  that  1  am  inclined  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  my  life  here. 

Martha. — Do  so ;  get  a  house  and  flocks  of  your  own,  and  take  a  wife,  if  yon  are  a  single 
man. 

Bin. — I  am  free ;  but  heaven  knows  how  long  I  may  continue  so. 

Martha.-^On\y  let  me  beg  I  may  choose  for  you. 

Bin, — With  all  my  heart.     At  present,  however,  I  will  stay  with  my  good  fi*icnd  Martha. 

Martha. — The  neighbours  will  indeed  jest  a  little,  but  that  signifies  not;  we  have  t>oth  of 
US  clear  consciences. 

Bin. — In  this  respect  we  have. 

Martha. — And  in  others,  too,  I  hope;  at  least  I  have.    Have  not  you? 

Bin.  (confused.) — Why  not? 

Martha. — If  not,  be  not  offended ;  but  I  would  not  wiUhigly  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
y^u.     Bad  consciences  bring  ill  luck  to  a  house. 

This  speech  made  a  forcible  impression  on  Rinoldo,  who  broke  off  the  conversation,  and 
tmamed  his  labour. 

Slaving  remarked  that  Martha  went  out  every  evening  with  a  large  milk-poll,  and  was 
absent  about  an  hour  from  home,  Rinaldo  asked,  "  Whither  she  went  so  far  with  her  milk  ?^ 

M  I  carry  it/*  said  she,  "  to  a  villa  that  lies  yonder  behind  the  wood." 

Bin, — To  whom  docs  the  villa  belong  ? 

Martha. — To  a  gentleman  of  the  town. 

ilifi — And  doeJ  he  live  there  ? 

3fartAa.— No ;  for  «about  six  weeks  past  a  couple  of  ladies  have  resided  there,  who  are  said 
to  have  come  from  beyond  sea ;  but  no  one  knows  who  they  are,  for  they  live  quite  private 
Bad  retired,  and  have  no  communication  with  their  neighbours-— I  have  only  seen  them  once 
myself.  An  old  woman  servant  alwa3r8  takes  my  milk,  and  pays  me.  I  once  asked  her  who 
the  ladies  were,  but  she  told  me  she  knew  not.  The  ladies,  she  said,  were  foreigners,  and  she 
is  a  native. 

Bin. — Do  the  neighbours  know  anything  of  them  ? 

3far^a.— Nothing :  very  few  indeed  know  they  are  there. 
'  Bin. — Do  they  never  go  out  ? 

Martha.— I  asked  that  question  once,  and  the  old  woman  told  me  they  went  out  sometimes 
Into  the  garden,  and  once  to  the  ch  >pel  upon  the  mountain. 

Bin. — 'Tis  strange  ! 

Martha. — There  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  Who  knows  What  they  may  have  done,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  so  closely*  They  must  either  be  guilty  of  murder  or 
theft. 

Bin.^lt  they  are  pretty  they  may  have  stolen  hearts,  perhaps.  * 

Rinaldo  now  formed  a  resolution  to  see  the  ladies,  and  on  this  object  bestowed  all  hi» 
exertions,  but  in  vain.  He  wished  not  to  excite  the  observation  of  the  neighbours,  and  yet 
could  not  otherwise  accomplish  his  intentions.  He  therefore  offered  to  carry  Martha's  milk 
for  her,  to  which  she  readily  consented,  hoping  thereby  to  learn  something  more  concerning 
the  ladies. 

Thus  Rinaldo  visited  the  villa,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  old  woman. 

JRtn — Neighbour  Martha  is  not  well  to<4ay,  and  has  asked  me  to  bring  her  milk  for  her. 
I  know  not,  however,  to  whom  I  am  bringing  it,  or  who  is  to  use  it. 

Old  Woman.^!  wUl  take  it  of  you. 

Bin — But  you  do  not  use  it  all  yovndf? 

O/d  ^oman.— No. 
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Jiin,-^  What,  have  you  children  ? 

Oid  Womati, — God  forbid  !     I  never  had  any. 

Bin. — Then  It  is  for  your  master  or  mistress  ? 

Old  IVoman — Somthiog  of  that  kind. 

Rin. — 1  have  my  supper  in  my  pocket ;  will  you  permit  me  to  eat  it  here  ? 

Old  Woman. — I  am  not  forbid  to  consent  to  that. 

JUn. — I  have  worked  very  hard  to-day,  and  am  very  tired,  and  will  therefore  take  a  little 
Syracusan  wine.  >' 

Old  froman.— Syracusan  wine !  how  did  you  come  by  that  ? 

Bin, — I  bought  it  of  the  Sicilian  fishermen. 

Old  PToman.— But  is  it  not  very  dear  ? 

Bin. — Oh  no;  and  then  it  tastes  dcliciously. 

Old  IVoman, — That  I  believe.  But  poor  people,  like  me,  must  not  meddle  with  it.  The 
ladies  I  serve  only  drink  water  and  chocolate. 

Bin. — Indeed  !    Would  you  like  a  glass  ? 

Old  Woman, — If  I  may  make  so  free. 

Bin, — Why  not  ?     I  never  offer  anything  that  I  do  not  mean.     Come,  drink. 

She  had  scarcely  emptied  the  glass,  when  the  bell  was  rung  very  loud.—"  That  is  OQTOor 
account,"*  said  she.     "  Go,  and  promise  to  come  again  soon.'* 

She  now  left  him,  but  immediately  came  running  down  stairs,  and  exclaimed--'*  Ob,  holy 
Virgin !  one  of  the  ladies  has  fallen  down  in  a  swoon.      What  shall  we  do  ?— she  lies  for  dead." 

Rinaldo  did  not  stop  long  to  reflect,  but  sprang  up  stairs,  and  through  an  anti-room  into 
the  chamber  where  the  ladies  were,  and  beheld  one  of  them  kneeling  beside  the  other,  vbo 
was  just  recovering  from  a  fit ;  and  Rinaldo  remained  unseen  at  the  door. 

The  lady  who  was  kneeling  now  stood  up,  and  perceiving  Rinaldo,  screamed,  and  said-' 
"  What  do  you  want  here  ?" 

Rinaldo  approached  her,  and  discovered,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Violanta  and  DiaDors. 

Violanta  did  not  as  yet  clearly  recollect  him  through  his  disguise ;  and  Dianora,  who  pre- 
sently came  to  herself,  observed  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  room,  and  asked  who  he  was? 
Rinaldo  stood  speechless,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Dianora. 

Violanta  observed  him  attentively,  and  anxiously  exclaimed-—**  Friend,  whoever  yoa  are^ 
whatever  chance  has  brought  you  hither,  let  us  not  behold  that  face.     Leave  us  instantly." 

**  On  no  consideration  in  the  world,"  replied  Rinaldo. 

Violanta  contemplated  him  more  closely,  and  at  length  screaming,  exclaimed — **  'Tis  he 
himself!" 

**  Tis  he  himself!**  repeated  Dianora,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 

**  Oh,  Dianora!*'  cried  Rinaldo,  ** shall  not  the  chance  that  has  brought  me  here  detemune 
in  my  favour  ?  Will  you  turn  away  your  eyes  from  me,  whom  fate  has  thus  wonderfoUy 
brought  to  this  island,  as  it  were,  expressly  to  meet  you?  Oh,  be  not  more  cruel  to  me  than 
fate  itself!" 

After  a  long  pause,  Dianora  uncovered  her  eyes,  and  said — **  Unhappy  man !  why  art  thou 
here  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  your  image  everywhere  pursues  lAe,  must  you  also  thus  perse- 
•cute  me  yourself?" 

**  Chance,**  replied  Rinaldo,  **  will  have  it  so,  and  I  am  happy — happier  in  the  little  island 
of  Pantolaria,  than  I  could  be  in  the  great  world.** 

The  old  woman  now  came  in  with  water.  Violanta  went  up  to  her,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
iiRd  led  her  into  the  anti-chamber. 

Rinaldo  being  now  alone  with  Dianora,  he  approached  her,  and  seizing  her  hand,  fell  upon 
liis  knees.  She  cast  her  eyes  upon  him  with  tender  grief,  and  sighed.  He  moistened  her 
hand  wjth  tears,  covered  it  with  kisses,  and  pressed  it  to  his  palpitating  heart.  Dianora  wept 
bitterly,  and  her  bosom  heaved  beneath  the  flowers  that  adorned  it ;  her  checks  unconscioosly 
reclined  downward,  and  glowed  against  those  of  Rinaldo.  Their  lips  seemed  to  attract  each 
other  involuntarily,  and  Rinaldo  exclaimed  aloud — **  This  kiss  of  forgiveness,  this  heartlelt 
«eal  of  pardon,  purifies  me  from  my  errors,  and  confirms  me  in  a  new  course  of  life.  You  see, 
my  dear  Dianora,  I  am  cut  off  from  the  noisy  world,  and'  have  fled  to  this  little  island  to  live 
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In  tranqnUlity  and  solitude.  Yes,  heaven  itself  approves  my  pious  resolution.  My  prayers  are 
beard ;  I  am  forjjivcn,  and  Providence  has  sent  you  to  meet  me  upon  the  path  of  divine 
feconciliation.     You  are  once  more  mine,  and  we  shall  now  begin  a  new  life.** 

••  Oh,  Rinaldo  !"  said  Dinnora,  sijrhing,  •'  sootho  yourself  not  with  these  flattering  dreams ;  let 

not  these  delusions  fill  you  with  such  sweet,  but  fallacious  hopes,  \:hich  can  never  be  reaUzed.** 

••  You  cannot  rob  me  of  this  strong  conviction,"  replied  Rinnldo  ;  «  you  yourself  are  the 

patH   that  leads  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  hopes,  and  what  I  here  embrace  is  no  vision,  it 

i«  the  sweetest  of  realities.     Thus  is  my  good  fortune  renovated  in  your  arms." 

Ai  he  said  this,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her  boBom,  and  tenderly  embraced  her.  Dianora 
'^as  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  the  scene  was  the  more  expressive  in  proportion  to  its 
silence. 

Violanta  found  them  in  this  situation,  and  passed  into  an  inner  room.    Dianora  now  gently 
pQsbed  Rinaldo  from  her.     He  arose,  and  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  Dianora. 
^ia.— Rinaldo !  what  mean  those  inquiring  looks  ? 

-Rm.— Does  not  your  heart  tell  you  ?  Has  heaven  given  you  to  me  again,  that  I  may 
%a.1n  abandon  you  ? 

,^^  J^ia.— 'Ah,  Rinaldo  I    How  can  I — how  ought  I  to  answer  that  question? 
*,      J7m.— As  your  heart  prompts  you. 

J>ia.— No,  we  must  not  now  listen  to  such  partial  counsellors. 
Hin.— "Whom,  then,  should  we  consult? 
ZMa.— Reason  and  reflection. 
?  *  ilia.— These  too  are  partial. 
2>tia.-— Ah,  no ! 

itin.—- Oh,  shun  these  cold  advisers,  that  can  never  make  us  happy  f  Heaven  has  separately 
pointed  out  to  each  of  us  this  island  as  an  asylum ;  let  us  thankfully  acknowledge  the  value 
of  the  gift,  and  enjoy  it. 

Z>ia.— But  whither  would  all  this  carry  us? 

Rin Whither  but  to  happiness,  through  our  own  hearts. 

Violanta  now  returned,  and  said,  "  If  you  would  not  wish  that  Rinaldo*8  stay  should  exdte 
notice,  even  in  our  old  servant,  he  must  go  away  without  delay.*' 

**  Oh,  Violanta  I"  said  Rinaldo,  "you  have  oever  loved,  or  been  separated  from  the  idol  of 
your  heart,  nor  ever  found  again  the  object  you  had  lost,  and  enjoyed  the  bliss  of  an  unex- 
pected and^happy  meeting,  else  your  lips  could  never  have  uttered  so  dreadful  a  command, ** 
"  Let  Dianora  herself  determine,**  replied  Violanta. 

Dianora  beheld  him  with  tenderness,  and  said,  **  Oh  yes,  Rinaldo,  indeed  you  must  leave 
us  for  the  present.** 

i^ift..— And  never  see  you  more !    You  will  leave  this  island— — 

Dia No. 

T    Jtin, — Assuredly  no  ?  • 

Z>td.— No.  - 

Jim.— At  least  not  without  me? 
Jf  Dia. — Not  without  you. 

Rin. — Now  then  I  will  go,  if  you  desire  it;  and  to-morrow  shall  I  see  you  again? 
Dia. — To-morrow. 

He  again  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  departed.  Violanta  accompanied  him  to  the  door, 
and,  unconscious  of  his  steps,  he  hurried  back  to  his  rustic  retreat. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  Rinaldo*s  hostess  was  already  in  the  field,  and  Rinaldo  stood 
vrith  panting  heart  before  the  villa,  where  the  beloved  object  of  liis  heart  resided.  He  walked 
around  the  happy  spot,  yet  knew  not  why  he  dared  not  enter  it. 

At  length  the  solitary  chapel  caught  his  eye,  whither  he  had  been  informed  Dianora  ooce 
went  to  pray.  Impressed  with  this  reflection,  h^  went  there,  threw  himself  on  his  luiees 
before  the  saint,  and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  prayers  and  devotions. 

At  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  startisf  up,  beheld  Dianora. 
He  sprang  toward  her,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  exclaimed,  <<  Cor  Iwiirts  have  onot  met 
and  found  each  other ;  and  now  our  souls,  pursuing  a  like  ooarse,  meat  in  the  same  pioua 
object     I  have  been  praying  and  adoring,  and  will  not  disturb  the  devotion  of  your  tpotlMi 
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■ottl.     Pray  also,  and  let  me  taste  of  happiness,  through  the  acceptance  of  our  joint 
petitions.*' 

Thas  saying,  he  led  her  to  the  altar,  where  she  knelt  down,  and  Rinaldo  left  the  chapel. 
He  also  fell  upon  his  knees  beneath  some  lofty  cypresses,  ^aod  raising  his  hands  towards 
haaven,  prayed  in  silence,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

In  this  situation  Dianora  found  him  as  she  returned  from  the  chapel,  and  softly  approaching 
him,  reclined  over  him,  eihbraced  him  tenderly,  and^issed  his  forehead,  which  was  warm  with 
the  fervour  of  his  devotions. 

«*  Oh,  Rinaldo,**  cried  she,  **  surely  you  are  now  become  a  good  man.  Very  consolii^and 
enoouraging  were  my  prayers.  The  saint,  methought,  smiled  acceptance  on  my  petitioi^ 
and  a  sweet  tranquillity  filled  my  heart.  If  Heaven  has  received  you  into  favour,  how  can  I 
reject  you  ?  My  heart  is  yours ;  love  will  neither  rob  us  of  our  peace,  nor  leave  us  witbont 
consolation.*'  ' 

Rinaldo  accompanied  her  to  the  villa,  where  the  old  woman  was  informed  that  this  peasant 
In  disguise  was  a  relation  of  her  lady,  whom  chance  and  his  love  of  solitude  bad  brought  to 
Pantalaria.  The  same  story  was  related  to  Martha,  who  equally  wondered  and  rejoiced  at 
the  discovery. 

Everything  now  assumed  a  new  form.  Rinaldo  was  no  longer  the  inmate  of  Martha^  but 
removed  to  the  villa,  where  the  whole  house  underwent  a  new  arrangement. 

Rinaldo  now  inquired  of  Violanta  the  true  cause  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the  coontesi 
from  the  castle,  where  the  black  man  first  appeared  to  him ;  and  learnt  with  astonisbment, 
that  a  dreadful  menace  from  the  same  black  personage  had  determined  her  to  that  measure. 
Thus  they  reciprocally  cleared  up  the  mysterious  appearances  relative  to  the  black  fratemityf 
and  they  both  agreed  that  the  real  obseurity  of  this  business  consisted  in  a  conspiracy  agaimt 
the  state ;  and  that  they  only  desired  to  employ  the  dreaded  robber-captain  as  a  machine  for 
the  completion  of  their  plans,  the  true  object  of  which  was  equally  secret  as  the  existence  of 
the  plot  was  certain.  Violanta  had  already  formed  an  opinion  that  the  black  fraternity  nuigfat 
secretly  pursue  the  same  object  with  Rinaldini,  and  that  it  was  incompatible  with  that  object 
to  permit  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  might  frustrate  their  intentions. 

Rinaldo  felt  no  inclination  to  puzsle  himself  about  a  mystery  which  had  little  con&ectiott 
with  his  present  situation,  and  thought  himself  but  too  fortunate  in  the  present,  to  bestow  his 
thoughts  on  past  scenes  which  he  was  desurous  to  foi^et.  He  now  stood,  like  an  altered  maS) 
in  a  circle  formed  around  him  by  love  and  friendship,  and  lost  sight  of  objects  that  excitad 
painful  remembrances.  Neither  the  scenes  of  violence  and  plunder  in  the  Appenines,  nor  b 
Calabria  and  Sicily,  could  engage  his  thoughts.  All  had  passed  away  like  a  vision,  or  a  drama, 
in  which  he  had  performed  a  part,  but  which  he  had  now  forgotten,  or,  at  leasts  was  deairoas 
to  obliterate  from  his  memory.  He  wished  be  had  ever  lived  as  he  lived  now ;  and  whenever 
his  thoughts  returned  to  past  scenes,  it  was  to  those  of  youthful  happiness,  when,  in  mral 
solitude,  he  tended  his  goats  at  pasture. 

Being  the  youngest  of  the  famfly,  it  fell  to  his  lot,  when  scarcely  ten  years  old,  to  tend  the 
goats  of  his  parents,  who  lived  in  no  small  degree  of  poverty.  This  patriarchal  way  of  li£^  how- 
ever, had  not  so  many  charms  as  to  prevent  him,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  ttota  behig  desirous  of 
changing  his  mode  of  life.  He  was  very  eager  of  knowledge,  and  felt  a  strong  indinatkm 
once  more  to  assist  his  brother  in  the  vineyard  or  the  field.  This  led  him  to  seek  the  society  of 
a  hermit,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  he  drove  his  goats  to  pasture. 
This  hermit,  whose  name  was  Onorio,  had  not  always  worn  his  present  solitary  dress.  He 
knew  mankind-owas  a  man  of  acute  understanding,  and  had  fled  from  the  world,  because,  as 
ha  said,  he  had  learnt  to  despise  it. 

This  man  readily  undertook  the  task  of  instructing  the  inquisitive  youth — ^became  his  tutor 
io  reading  and  writing,  oonununicated  to  him  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  by  conversation,  and 
wupplied  him  with  books,  which  Rinaldo  devoured  in  solitude.  They  consisted  of  translations 
of  Plutarch's  Lives,  Livy,  and  Quintus  Curtius,  books  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  Italian  bis- 
toriaiis.  AU  these  books  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  the  imagination  of  Rinaldo,  and  had 
a  striking  influeoee  on  his  plans  and  resolutions,  as  well  as  on  all  his  actions. 

He  was  seventeen  years  old  when  his  friend  and  instructor,  Onorio,  suddenly  disaf^ieared, 
hMnaga  wriUog,  in  which  he  made  RinaUo  l^  of  bis  little  property.    Bioalda  converted  it 
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allt  except  the  books,  into  money,  and  enlisted  for  a  soldier.  Here  he  hoped  to  realize  the 
romantic  ideas  impressed  upon  his  mind,  but  in  vain.  The  machinery  of  an  heroic  life  was 
not  be  to  found  in  the  papal  troops,  which  he  therefore  quitted,  and  entered  into  the  service  of 
Venice.  Nor  did  he  continue  in  that  longf,  but  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  King^  of  Sardinia. 
Here  fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him.  A  general  officer  noticed  him — promoted  him  to  be 
corporal,  and  at  length  he  was  sent  as  ensign  to  Sardinia,  to  garrison  Cagliari.  Here  an 
occasion  arose  in  which  he  violated  the  laws  of  subordination,  and  was  broken.  This  enraged 
him  so  much,  that  he  revenged  himself  on  his  superior  officer,  like  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 
by  the  stiletto,  and  took  to  flight.  Thus  being  publicly  accused  of  his  crime,  and  finding  safety 
nowhere,  he  wandered  through  Italty,  an  outcast  from  society,  and  destitute  of  a  place  of 
rest 

At  length  he  joined  the  band  of  robbers,  of  whom  he  soon  obtained  the  command-^reduced 
them  to  a  regular  discipline,  and  lived  among  them  as  their  captain. 

In  his  present  situation  in  the  island  of  Pantalaria,  he  and  Dianora  formed  many  plans  for 
their  future  life,  and  at  length  resolved  on  going  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  there  to  live  in  peaceful  tranquillity  and  concealment.  Violanta  determined  to 
accompany  them. 

They  now  began  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  which  occupied  all 
bheir  thoughts  and  industry.     But  fate  soon  frustrated  their  intentions. 

One  morning  Rinaldo  went,  as  usual,  to  the  sea-side,  where  he  saw  a  fishing«boat  putting 
out  to  sea ;  he  watched  its  course  as  it  steered  for  Sicily,  reflecting  on  his  acquaintances  there, 
and  on  his  friend  Serena.  Lost  amid  these  ideas,  he  threw  himself  down  beneath  a  tree, 
where  he  soon  perceived  a  noise  behind  him  ;  he  turned  round,  and  saw,  in  the  dress  of  the 
country,  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  walking  toward  him.  Rinaldo  sprang  up,  and  would  have 
fled,  but  the  old  man  cried  out,  "  Stay !  Wherever  you  go  I  will  follow  you.  Here  we  are 
alone." 

Rin. — What  would  you  with  me?  Why  do  you  thus  pursue  me  everywhere,  as  a  bad  con- 
science pursues  a  criminal,  while  I  am  still  ignorant  who  you  are  ?  Why  do  you  thus  disturb 
me  in  my  peaceful  retreat,  and  poison,  with  your  presence,  the  tranquil  joys  of  solitude  ?  If 
you  are  my  evil  genius,  depart  from  me,  for  I  am  no  longer  the  man  I  was,  and  hold  no  further 
communication  with  you. 

OW  Man — Hey-dey  !  You  are  become  a  very  powerful  lord  now  you  are  in  Pantalaria. 
Do  you  imagine  you  are  speaking  to  one  of  your  former  banditti  ? 

Rin. — By  no  means.  But  why  should  you  persecute  me  in  this  peaceful  rural  retreat,  and 
poison  all  the  joys  of  my  life  1 

Old  Man. — You  have  not  yet  permitted  mc  to  speak. 

l^tii.—- Speak. 

Old  JIfan.— iYou  disappeared  suddenly,  and  none  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  in  Sicily 
knew  whither  you  were  gone.  1  alone  knew  it — and  that  I  did  know  it,  my  presence  here  is 
a  proof.  The  black  fraternity  is,  we  hope,  sufficiently  humbled,  and  your  friends  have 
revenged  you  on  your  persecutors.  Now  all  is  ready  for  our  departure  to  Corsica,  and  every 
one  asks,  where  is  our  leader — where  is  the  brave  Rinaldini,  who  promised  to  fight  at  our 
head  ?  Thus  you  were  sought  for  everywhere,  but  found  nowhere  ;  they  became  impatient- 
called  me  to  account  for  your  sudden  disappearance,  and  presumed  to  indulge  in  many  con- 
Jectiires  to  my  prejudice.  I  knew  whither  you  were  gone ;  I  knew  what  you  had  found  here, 
and  the  resolution  you  had  formed.  You  renounced  the  road  of  fame,  and  desired  not  the 
laurels  that  flourish  for  you  in  Corsica.  You  are,  indeed,  no  longer  the  man  you  were — that 
I  know  and  see ;  your  achievements  have  soon  grown  old ;  your  fame  will  go  to  the  grave 
before  you.  You  have  chosen  a  road  for  yourself,  aad  disowned  your  friend.  I  upbraid  you 
fiet  with  what  I  have  done  for  you  fVom  time  to  time,  nor  with  my  having  saved  your  life,  for 
without  my  intervention  your  body  would  long  ago  have  been  suspended  between  heaven  and 
earth.  I  do  not  envy  you  your  repose,  and  am  happy  you  enjoy  it  through  me.  If  you  are 
at  peace,  if  you  are  happy,  I  may  still  rely  on  your  silent  gratitude.  I  desire  not  to  receive 
tt  openly ;  but  you  cannot  wish  me  to  lose  on  your  account. 

j?jn.— Lose !  and  on  my  accounti    What  can  you  lose  ?  you,  who  have  all  ? 

Ofl  AToyu^-NOa  I  have  not  all  I  wish  for,  even  for  your  sake. 
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J^in.— I  understand  you  not. 

Old  Man, Your  friends  have  thrown  out  a  dishonourable  suspicion  against  me.    Several 

of  them  think  you  are  no  more.  I  would  have  preserved  silence,  and  suffered  you  to  enjoy 
your  repose  in  Pantalaria ;  but  a  great  part  of  our  body  absolutely  refuse  to  embark  till  they 
receive  certain  intelligence  of  your  being  alive.  You  must  save  my  honour,  and  show  your- 
self to  these  doubters. 

Bin, — How  can  you  require  it  of  me  ? 

Old  itfan.— My  honour  depends  on  it. 
'7   Ri^ — I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish.-    I  will  not  depart  from  hence. 
""  Old  Man, — Must  I  once  more  remind  you  that  you  are  indebted  to  me  for  your  life? 

Bin You  would  rob  me  of  it  if  you  tore  me  from  my  peaceful  abode.    I  will  not  go  hence. 

Old  Man You  will  not? 

'     iJin.— No. 

Old  itfon.— Well,  then  these  doubters  must  come  to  Pantalaria  and  see  you  themselves. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  remains. 

Rin, — Reckon  not  upon  it  ?     I  can  go  elsewhere. 

Old  3fan.— Whither  can  you  go,  and  I  not  know  it? 

Rin.-^ Oh  heavens!  Why  should  Providence  deliver  me  into  such  hands?  Oldnani 
howsoever  you  may  be  called,  or  whosoever  you  may  be,  if  the  happiness  and  peace  of  aoy 
man  was  ever  held  sacred  by  you,  have  pity  on  pnc,  and  leave  me  in  solitude  and  repose. 
.  ,  0/</ 3fan.— That  I  will ;  but  you  must  rescue  my  honour  from  a  false  suspicion,  wbich 
covers  me  with  shame.  Have  I  deserved  this  of  you?  Shall  I  suffer  an  accusation  of  having 
murdered  you  to  remain  unanswered  ?  Shall  our  whole  enterprise  fail  on  this  account,  and 
the  noble  Corsicans  in  vain  expect  the  promised  aid  ?  You  cannot  desire  it.  Show  yourself 
to  your  friends,  and  then  go  wherever  you  please. 

i?m.— If  I  did  but  know 

,      Old  Man. — Know  what? 

Rin That  what  you  require  of  me  would  procure  me  repose. 

Old  Man If  you  really  possess  peace  of  mind,  you  will  take  it  with  you  wherever  you 

go ;  but  what  you  have  not,  you  cannot  transplant  anywhere. 

Rin. — I  was  possessed  of  such  peace  till  you  came  enviously  to  rob  me  of  it.  If  yo^ 
really  are  a  good  man,  and  since  you  have  once  generously  and  disinterestedly  saved  my  lif<Bi 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  you  should  again  deprive  an  unfortunate  wretch  of  that  peace 
which  heaven  has  granted  him,  and  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  miserable  life  you  upbraid 
him  with  having  saved.     I  will  follow  you,  however,  to  Sicily. 

Old  Man, — My  gratitude  shall  prove  what  I  can  do  for  you. 

Rin — I  comply  to  save  your  honour,  and  forward  the  expedition  to  Corsica;  but  not 
to-day. 

Old  Man,~^Tske  two  days;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  we  will  meet  again  here. 

Rinaldo  was  about  to  reply  ;  but  the  old  man  suddenly  went  away;  and  Rinaldo  soon  kA 
sight  of  him  behind  the  hill  on  the  road  toward  the  city. 

Rinaldo,  after  a  long  deliberation,  resolved  to  deceive  the  old  man,  and  not  accompany  hhn 
to  Sicily.  He  explained  the  circumstances  to  Dianora,  and  informed  her  of  all  his  adventures, 
on  which  the  old  man  had  possessed  so  great  an  influence.  This  rendered  Dianora  very 
anxious  for  Rinaldo *s  safety,  and  she  supported  him  in  the  resolution  he  had  formed ;  but 
their  chief  difficulty  was  the  procuring  a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  the  small  island  of  Limoia 
or  Lampidosa,  or  even  to  that  of  Malta  in  preference ;  and  this  difficulty  appeared  very  great* 

They  were  conversing  on  this  subject,  when  a  letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the  villa,  in  the 
city,  was  delivered  to  Dianora,  informing  her  that  a  lady  and  her  waiting-woman  would  that 
evening  arrive  at  the  villa,  where  they  would  take  up  their  abode  in  the  adjoining  building, 
and  recommending  them  to  her  friendship. 

This  intelligence  made  no  alteration  in  the  plan  resolved  on.  Rinaldo  went  out  in  search 
of  a  vessel,  but  returned  home  without  sucqess. 

Toward  evening,  the  expected  stranger  sent  to  inform  Dianora  of  her  arrival,  and  soon 
after  waited  on  her  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Rinaldo  would  have  left  the  Tooni,  but  they 
aet,  and  he  perceived  his  old  friend,  Signora  Olympia.    Her  waiting  iromaa  was.8eieBa>  ^ 
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The  presence  of  these  persons  in  this  peaceful  villa  embarraised  Rincddo  extramdy.  In 
the  presence  of  Dianora,  however,  Olympla  played  the  part  of  a  stranger  to  him,  nor  wa*  he 
n  the  slightest  degree  compromised  by  her  conversation.  But  Serena  was  unpractised  in  the 
irts  of  dissimulation,  and  no  sooner  perceivod  Rinoldo  in  the  anti-chamber  than  her  counte- 
lance  brightened  up,  and  she  overpowered  him  with  questions,  mixing  now  and  then  some 
flight  reproaches  with  her  inquiries,  and  Kinaldo  with  difficulty  avoided  an  open  explanation* 

When  Oly^npia  had  finished  her  visit,  she  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  old 
icquaintance  alone,  and  this  she  found  in  her  chamber. 

Kinaldo  sought  for  it  too  himself,  and  wished,  by  some  preliminary  explanations,  to  give  a 
*alr  turn  to  their  mutual  condact  toward  each  other.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  conversation 
became  very  interesting. 

Rin — The  old  man  gave  mo  an  assurance  that  ho  alone,  of  all  my  acquaintance,  knew  I 
v^as  here. 

O/ym.— That  I  believe ;  at  least  I  knew  not  a  word  of  it ;  you  may  imagine  my  surprise  at 
Rnding  you  here.  I  have  acted,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  doubt  not  you  have  nothing 
'o  reproach  me  with.  ^. 

Rin. — And  what  brought  you  to  Pantalaria?  J]^ 

O/ym.— Necessity  and  Providence.     Half  my  friends  and  acquaintance  are  arreeted. 

JUin, — Arrested ! 

Ofym, — On  the  requisition  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Naples.  We  ore  betrayed,  and 
)tir  plans  relative  to  Corsica  discovered. 

iitn.— Indeed ! 

O/i/m Guards  are  placed  at  the  dwellings  of  the  old  man  at  Fronteja,  and  his  young  men 

Ul)  arrested.     As  yet  he  knows  not  of  it.     1  bring  him  the  first  intelligence  of  this  treachery. 

/?m. — Could  not  so  powerful  a  man  avert  this  blow  from  himself  and  his  friends  1 

O/ym. — That  I  know  not. 

Rin, — Or  perhaps  he  departed  because  he  knew  what  was  going  forward? 

Ofym or  that  I  doubt. 

Ain.— Will  he  be  able  to  save  his  friends?  or  is  the  farce  of  his  Juggling  tricks  brought  to 
^  close  ? 
^    Ofym, — I  know  not  what  he  will  do. 

Atfi.— Do  you  think  he,  and  you,  and  I,  are  safe  in  this  Island  ? 

0/ym.— Who  can  read  in  the  book  of  time  ? 

Am.— I  thought  the  old  man  could. 

Here  the  old  man  himself  entered  the  room.  He  seemed  perfectly  tranquil,  and  taking 
Olympiads  hand,  welcomed  her  on  her  arrival.  Olympia  beheld  him  with  embarraument  and 
concern.  , 

Old  Afcin.— Daughter,  you  are  confbsed? 

O/^m.— Oh,  you  know  not—* 

Old  Man.'-^l  know  wherefore  you  are  come.    I  know  what  is  transacting  In  Sicily. 

Rin What  do  you  know  ? 

O/^m.— And  can  you  be  so  tranquil  ? 

Old  Man, — I  cannot  help  it. 

04^.— No? 

Old  ilfait.«-No. 

O^.— And  do  you  abandon  the  enterprise  on  Corsica?  

Old  3fan.— I  am  ready  to  go  to  Corsica. 

O/ym.— Still? 

Old  JIfan.— .Why  not  ?    Will  you  accompany  me  ? 

OiS^.— And  your  friends  ?  -  -      -~ 

O/rf  JIfan.— Will  soon  follow. 

O/ym.— All  1 

O&f  Jtfan.— Most  of  them. 

O^.— Will  you  be  able  to  rescue  your  friends  who  are  in  prison? 

Old  Jlfofi.— You  will  see  what  will  happen.  .. . .  , 

C>{^.— Are  we  safe  here? 
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Old  MtoL'^f^o ;  and  therefore  shall  I  sail  from  hence. 

Ohfm When? 

Old  Jlfan.-« As  soon  as  is  requisite. 

JRin — Could  you  not  avert  this  misfortune  from  your  friends  ? 

Old  Man. — What  has  happened  is  your  fault.  Had  you  remained  in  Sicily,  we  had  now 
been  in  Corsica.  'TIs  you  that  must  bear  the  blame  of  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  your 
IHends.  Your  disappearance  brought  them  into  embarrassments,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  postpone  our  departure,  while  I  came  to  Pantalaria  to  find  you,  and  thus  our  friends  wen 
apprehended,  the  French  fkction  triumphs,  and  the  black  fraternity  exult  in  our  misfortimes. 
Me  they  shall  not  have  in  thefr  power  unless  I  choose,  but  you  they  will  seek  out,  and  find  yon 
in  the  arms  of  love ;  your  career  is  run,  and  your  friends  are  no  longer  powerful  enough  to 
protect  you.  You  fall  a  sacrifice  to  your  own  imprudence ;  but  what  I  can  do  for  yon  in  the 
last  moments  of  your  life,  that  I  will  do  at  the  expense  of  my  own  safety.  You  shall  learo 
bow  greatly  I  have  been  your  friend. 

J?tii. — Do  you  consider  me  so  irretrievably  lost  ? 

OldMan.-^!  cannot  consider  you  otherwise.  You,  Olympia,  will  know  what  pradenee 
advises. 

Thus  saying,  the  old  man  left  them  both  in  a  state  of  embarrassment  and  alarm.  Rinaldo 
asked  Olympia  what  she  proposed  to  do  ;  to  which  she  replied — **  I  will  follow  the  old  min." 

Rinaldo  left  her,  and  went  to  Dianora,  to  whom  he  disclosed  as  much  of  the  circumstances 
that  now  disturbed  his  peace  as  he  thought  proper,  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  the  villa  tf 
soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile  he  returned  to  his  old  hostess,  and  took  possession  of  his  former 
quarters. 

At  daybreak  he  went  to  the  beach,  and  was  at  length  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  fishing' 
boat,  of  which  the  captain  promised  to  convey  him  within  three  days  to  Limosa,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  should  be  ready. 

Till  that  time  he  proposed  to  stay  at  the  form  of  his  hostess's  brother,  which  lay  abont  a 
league  from  the  villa.  He  wrote  to  Dianora  to  leave  the  villa  as  privately  as  possiUe,  and  to 
join  him,  together  with  Violanta. 

Meanwhile  he  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  provided  a  secret  retreat  for  himself,  conslitiDg 
of  a  cave  in  a  rock,  which  he  examined  narrowly,  and  found  perf^ectly  convenient  fbr  conceal- 
ment.   He  also  stored  it  with  food  and  ammunition. 

He  had  left  this  spot,  and  was  returning  home,  when  he  perceived,  gliding  between  the 
hills  on  one  side  of  him,  a  white  female  figure  in  a  veil  who,  by  her  dress,  could  be  no  comtton 
poasant. 

This  ciroumstance  struck  him  forcibly :  he  pursued  her  steps,  and  at  length  came  up  to 
her  on  a  plain.  She  went  toward  a  villa,  from  which  a  man  in  a  plain  dress,  but  not  that  ^ 
the  country,  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  into  the  house. 

Rinaldo  approached  the  villa,  and  found  a  girl  cutting  grass.  He  asked  her,  **  Do  yoo 
belong  to  this  villa?** 

*«  Yes,"  replied  the  giri. 

**  Are  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  just  entered  your  master  and  mistress?'* 
, «  Yes." 

"  What  is  their  name  ?" 
•    "I  know  not." 

«•  How  is  that  possible  r 

"  I  have  told  you  I  do  not  know." 

«•  Who  are  they  ?" 

«  Neither  do  I  know  that." 

"  Are  you  a  native  of  this  island  ?" 

'*  Yes,  and  of  this  villa,  of  which  my  father  is  gardener.*' 

**  And  does  the  villa  belong  to  your  master  and  mistress  ?'* 

<*  No,  it  belongs  to  Signer  Mandrani,  in  the  city  ;  he  is  a  rich  man,  and  has  let  the  vlllft  to 
my  present  master  and  mistress.** 

'*  Have  they  been  long  here  ?" 
/^  ^'  The  orsDge-treea  have  been  twice  In  bloom  i^ce  they  came.** 
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**  Are  they  foreigners?'* 

**Ye8.  Do  you  want  anything  of  either  of  them,  that  yon  are  so  particular  in  your 
luiries?* 

«  Oh,  no." 

Kinaldo  gave  the^  girl  some  money,  and,  leaving  her,  returned  home,  where  his  hostess 
esented  him  a  letter  from  Dianora.  She  approved  his  prudence,  but  thought  it  better  that 
d  should  remain  at  the  villa  till  the  departure  of  the  boat  was  fixed  and  certain. 

Martha  was  dispatched  with  an  answer  to  Dianora ;  but  she  was  scarcely  gone  before  the 
I  man  of  Fronteja  entered  Rinaldo's  apartment  Rinaldo  asked  him,  with  chagrin,  what 
ought  him  thither  ? 

Old  Man, — My  friendship  for  you. 

jRm. — Can  I  then  nowhere  be  safe  from  your  importunities? 

(Mi  Man. — Nowhere,  as  long  as  you  live — never,  while  I  am  more  your  friend  than  you 
low  how  to  value. 

Rin. — How  have  you  again  discovered  my  abode  ? 

Old  Man, — That  must  be  very  unimportant  to  you.  'Tis  enough  that  I  am  here,  and  (if 
u  will  follow  me,  and  taXe  my  advice)  am  here  for  your  advantage. 

JRm. — Indeed  ! : 

Old  Man, — Still  you  may  be  saved ;  I  will  still  bring  you  safe  to  Corsica. 

Rin, — Indeed ! 

Old  Man, — This  haughty  conduct  cannot  indispose  me  to  serve  you,  because  I  am  your 
end,  as  you  will  perhaps  discover  when  it  is  too  late,  in  the  last  moment  of  your  life.  Now 
repeat  it,  you  may  still  be  saved — but  not  after  this  day. 

Rin, — Indeed  ! 

Old  Man, — Most  certainly.  By  the  Almighty  that  rules  us,  not  after  this  day.  Be  not 
fconished.  I  speak  that  which  is  certain.  Follow  the  advice  of  your  friend,  Rinaldo.  Accom- 
sy  me — save  yourself — and  spare  me  those  tears  which  I  shall  shed  over  your  grave. 

Rin, — To-morrow  do  you  say  my  fate  is  determined  ? 

Old  Man, — To-morrow. 

Jltn.-*-To-morrow  ? 

Old  Man. — To-morrow,  and  to-morrow  for  ever.  The  morning  that  will  smile  on  you 
ter  this  present  night,  will  be  the  last  of  your  life,  if  you  remain  here,  and  do  noi  go 
ith  me. 

Rill. — Give  me  proof  of  what  you  say. 

Old  Man, — How  can  I  ? 

Rin. — I  will  believe  you.     But  let  me  see  some  miracle. 

Old  Man, — How  can  I  ? 

Rin, — Good  night. 

Old  Man.^^You.  believe  me  not? 

Rin, — No.     To-morrow  will  not  be  the  last  of  my  day^. 

Old  Man, — It  will — it  will,  by  the  Almighty,  and  by  my  immortal  soul  t 

Rin, — You  wish  to  entice  me  to  Corsica,  i  will  not  go.  I  defy  your  prophecy^  J  wiU 
ay  here. 

Old  itfon.— Now  then,  if  you  will  not  seize  the  hand  I  offisr  for  your  salvatjonu  stm  sh^ll 
f  friendship  remain  with  you,  and  my  tears  shall  accompany  you  to  the  land  jrpm  which  yoit 
D  never  return. 

As  he  said  this,  his  head  sank,  and  he  nemained  a  few  moments  in  that  poMur^  Ihea  went 

the  door,  which  sprang  open  with  a  loud  .noise.    The  light  in  the  room  grew  difff  «xd  a 

lite  dajEzUng  form  glided  in. 

The  old  man  exclaimed,  <*  Great  heavens !  RosaUa !"  and  rushed  out  of  the  coo«a. 

**  Thou  juggler  !'*  cried  Rinaldo,  then  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  focm#  aotually  |>ercewe4  the 

e  of  Rosalia.     He  started  back ;  she  ojnened  her  .arms,  seemed  to  pi^ss  something  j^fainst 

breast,  beckoned  him,  and  vanished. 

The  next  morning  Rinaldo  awoke  ere  the  first  dawn  of  da);,  havji^g  al^t  hut  tittio. 

rhis  is  the  day,"  exclaimed  he,  '*  which  is  to  put  a  period  to  my  life.    Who  told  the  old 

Q,  with  such  certainty,   that  this  day  shall  be  my  last,  and  \Ia&.  qi^^  ML  \  ^\»|  >sv  *<^taaa^ 

ind?" 
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He  arose,  wrote  to  Dianora,  and  having^  dispatched  the  letter  to  her,  set  forward  to  his 
cave,  which  he  determined  not  to  leave  during  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  falsify  the  prophecy 
of  the  old  man. 

He  had  already  approached  the  rock,  when  he  perceived  on  the  beach,  at  a  distance,  near 
the  side  of  the  cave,  some  Sicilian  soldiers.  This  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  left  the 
path,  and  took  another,  leading  to  a  wood. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  he  perceived  a  strong  party  of  soldiers  in  the  valley 
inarching  toward  it.  He  therefore  left  the  wood,  and  went  toward  the  villa,  where  he  had 
seen  the  unknown  gentleman  and  lady  the  day  before. 

He  found  the  garden-door  open,  and  entered  it.  The  unknown  gentleman  immediately 
came  out  of  a  pavilion  to  meet  him,  and  they  instantly  recognised  each  other.  He  was  the 
Prince  della  Roccella. 

**  My  prince  !*'  exclaimed  Rinaldo,  with  astonishment. 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  said  the  prince,  *<are  you  here?"  and  immediately  returned  into  the 
pavilion. 

Eipaldo,  however,  ventured  to  follow  him,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  bin. 
He  ^ar(La  cry  of  terror,  and  perceived  upon  a  sofa  the  beautiful  Aurelia.  This  sight  ove^ 
powtsred  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  rise. 

The  prince  gave  him  his  hand,  and  raising  him,  said,  *'  If  you  remain  in  this  island,  this  y 
the  last  moment  of  our  stay  here.  *' 

**  No,**  said  Rinaldo,  hesitating,  **  I  will  not  remain  here.  To-morrow,  at  daybreak,  I  shall 
leave  the  island,  and  you  will  see  me  no  more.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  again  seen  you  alifs. 
This  interview  is  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  wretched  life.'* 

**  Are  you  here  also  connected  with  your  men  ?'*  said  the  prince. 

*'  No,"  replied  Rinaldo,  <*  I  am  no  longer  in  that  horrible  connexion ;  those  bands  of  shams 
that  once  bound  me  are  torn,  and  I  am  now,  as  it  were,  another  man.*' 

Aurelia  arose  from  the  sofa,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  pavilion,  when  the  gardener  came 
out  of  breath,  saying,  the  villa  was  surrounded  by  Sicilian  soldiers. 

**  That  is  on  my  account,"  cried  Rinaldo,  in  broken  accents. 

**  Unfortunate  man  P'  said  Aurelia,  and  sank  again  upon  the  sofa. 

•*  Try  to  save  yourself,"  said  the  prince. 

**  It  is  too  late,*'  said  Rinaldo,  sighing ;  **  I  have  deispised  the  counsel  and  warning  of  a 
friend— it  is  too  late." 

A  loud  noise  was  now  heard  near  the  pavilion,  which  was  immediately  surrounded  by  nl- 
diers,  and  an  officer  entered. 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  a  voice. 

Rinaldo  turned  toward  the  voice,  and  his  mortal  enemy,  the  black  man,  stood  before  hisi 

"  Have  I  deceived  you?"  said  he  to  the  officer;  and  pointing  to  Rinaldo,  **  This,"  said  ^ 
**  is  Rinaldini — seize  him — hold  him  fast  1" 
Are  you  Rinaldini  ?"  said  the  officer. 
I  am  "  replied  Rinaldo. 

A  confusion  now  arose  about  the  pavilion,  and  the  old  man  of  Fronteja  rushed  in.  "K* 
naldo,"  said  he,  **  I  have  promised  you  my  friendship,  even  in  death.  I  keep  my  woid-«J** 
cannot  now  be  saved — ^farewell  !*'  As  he  said  this,  he  drew  a  poniard,  and  stabbed  him  ia  tli* 
breast  before  any  one  could  prevenC  him. 

Rinaldo  fell  upon  the  sofa,  near  Aurelia,  who  immediately  swooned. 

The  old  man  turned  toward  the.  black  man,  and  said,  <*  Now  you  ^e  lost." 

He  then  cast  his  eyes  on  Rinaldo,  and  said,  **  Your  friend  Onorio  could  only  cloie  Ui 
unfortunate  tutorship  by  your  death.  You  ought  to  have  been  a  hero,,  and  became  ft 
robber.  You  would  not  forsake  the  course  you  had  pursued,  and  your  tutor  conld  vA 
behold  you  upon  the  scaffold." 

Then  wiping  the  tears  from  hit  eyes,  and  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said,  *'  In  the  nan* 
of  the  king,  seiie  this  bhtck  traitor,  and  as  for  me,  conduct  me  to  Naples.  I  must  be  tried  ^ 
the  Jaws  of  my  lOTereign.    There  I  shall  know  how  to  Justify  my  condact,"^ 

V  . 
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CHAPTER    I. 

of  thoM  rough  and  Moluded  towns,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  a 
twesque  little  valley,  containing,  perhaps,  something  over  two  thousand  acres  of  improv- 
e  land,  formerly  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  by  the  appellation  of  *'  The  Harwood 
itlement,"  so  called  trcm  the  name  of  the  original  proprietor  of  the  valley.  As  if  formed  by 
le  giant  hand  literally  soooping  out  the  solid  mountain,  and  moulding  it  into  shape  and 
INnrtioB,  the  whole  valley  presents  the  exact  resemblance  of  an  oval  basin,  whose  sides  are 
■posed  of  a  continuous  ridge  of  lofty  hUls  bordering  it  around,  and  broken  only  by  two 
vow  outlets  at  its  northerly  and  southerly  extremities.  The  eastern  part  of  this  valley  is 
end  by  one  of  those  transparent  ponds  which  are  so  beautif^ly  characteristic  of  Vermon- 
•  scenery,  laying  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  an2l  extending  along  beneath  the  closely  enolr- 
V  mountains  on  the  east  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  interior  landscape,  for  ever 
Toring  up  from  its  darkly  bright  surface,  faintly  or  vividly,  as  cloud  or  sunshine  may  pre- 
l»  the  motley  groups  of  the  sombre  forest,  where  the  more  Aender  and  softer  tinted  beach 
I  piaple  seem  struggling,  for  a  place  among  the  rough  and  shaggy  forms  of  the  sturdy 
■lock,  peering  head  over  head  up  the  steeply  ascending  diilii  of  the  woody  precipice, 
tie  here  and  there,  at  distant  intervals,  towering  high  over  all,  stands  the  princely  pine, 
ring  its  majestio  head  in  solitary  grandeur,  a  striking  but  melancholy  type  of  the  abori- 
lA  Indian  stllj  occasionally  found  lingering  among  us,  the  only  remaining  representative  of 
nee  powerfiil  racoi  which  have  receded  before  the  march  of  dvilized  men,  now  destined  no 
1%  to  flourish  the  lords  of  the  plain  and  the  mountain.  This  pond  discharges  its  surplus 
Mrs  at  its  southern  extremity  in  a  pure  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  here,  as  if  in 
I  glee  at  its  escape  iVom  the  embrace  of  its  parent  waters,  leaps  at  once,  trom  a  state  of 
most  unruffled  tranquillity,  over  a  ledgy  barrier,  and,  with  noisy  reverberations,  goes 
iMihig  along  f^om  cliff  to  cliff,  in  a  series  of  romantic  cascades,  down  a  deep  ravine,  till  the 
ming  echoes  are  lost  in  the  sinuosities  of  the  outlet  of  the  v4lley.  From  the  westera 
re  of  this  sheet  of  water  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations,  and  w4th  a  gradual  Ascent, 
i  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  hero,  as  on  every  other  side,  rear  their  ever-grcen 
mits  to  the  clouds,  standing  around  this  vast  fortress  of  nature  as  huge  centinels  posted 
g  the  lofty  outworks  to  battle  with  the  careering  hurricanes  that  burst  in  fiiry  on  their 
ovablq  sides,  and  arrest  and  receive  on  their  own  unscathed  heads  the  shafts  of  the  light- 
descending  for  its  victims  to  the  valley  below,  while  they  cheerily  bandy  trom  side  to 
the  voicy  echoes  of  the  thunderpeal  with  their  mighty  brethren  of  the  opposite  rampart, 
lor  is  the  beauty  of  the  minor  features  of  the  landscape  surpassed^by  the  bold  grandeur  of 
main  outlines.  The  interior  of  the  valley,  for  miles  in  extent,  uniformly  sloping  to  the 
w«rd,  is  checked  with  beautlfhl  alternations  of  lawn  and  woodland,  for  ever  richly  clothed 
Heh*  season  with  tho  wavy  and  lighter  verdure  of  the  cultivated  field,  op  the  deep-tinted - 
eiuberant  foliage  of  the  forest,  while  a  thousand  gushing  rills  come  dancing  down  from  the 
randlng  heights  to  meet  the  morning  sun»  and  glitter  in  his  first  smile,  as  he  looks  in  over 
lastem  barrier  on  his  return  Arom  his  diurnal  circuit. 

kt  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  write,  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  small  band  of  set* 
,  who  then  inhabited  the  valley,  were  scattered  at  different  intervals  along  the  road,  which 
ring  from  the  south,  wound  round  Uie  westerly  margin  of  the  pond,  and  passed  off  through 
interlappfaig  mountains  iowarde  Canada.  Of  these  dwellings,  the  laiigest  and  most  respeo- 
)  in  appearance,  was  the  one  situated  hi  the  most  southerly  part  of  the.  valley.    The  old 
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log-hoQse  of  tne  pioneer,  still  standing  in  the  back  ground  surrounded  by  weeds  andlviin) 
had  here  given  place  to  a  new.framed  house  of  one  story,  which,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  out-buildiogs  and  the  well-cultivated  grounds  adjoining,  betokened  a  considerible 
degree  of  thrift  and  comfort  in  the  circumstances  of  the  owner. 

Towards  night  on  a  beautiul  summer's  day,  at  the  time  we  have  chosen  for  the  opeaiog  of 
our  tale,  a  young  man  and  maiden  might  be  seen  leaving  the  door  of  the  cottage  we  have 
described,  and  leisurely  taking  their  way  across  the  pasture  in  a  direction  to  intersect  tlK 
main  road  at  the  termination  of  the  clearing  on  the  south.  The  first  named  of  this  couple^ 
apparently  of  the  age  of  about  twenty-five,  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  vigorous  manhood.  His 
hardy,  robust,  and  well>formed  frame  was  graced  with  an  open,  frank,  and  highly  intelHgoit 
countenance,  indicative  at  once  of  an  ingenuous  disposition,  a  light  heart,  and  the  consdonflKii 
of  a  strong  hand,  with  mental  capacity  to  govern  and  render  it  available — exhibitiiigin  his  penoa 
a  fine  sample  of  the  early  immigrants  of  Vermont,  who  were  almost -universally  men  of  uneoB" 
mon  physical  powers,  and  generally  of  moral  qualities  which  quailed  at  no  ordmary  obstidtt 
— a  fact  attributable,  probably,  neither  to  chance  nor  the  peculiarly  invigorating  effects  ft 
their  climate,  but  to  the  natural  operation  of  these  very  powers  and  qualities  themsdvn^ 
which  only  could  incite  them  to  forsake  the  ease  and  comfort  of  an  old  settlement,  with  tbe. 
certainty  of  encountering  hardships  in  a  new  one,  and  enduring  trials  from  which  mm  d 
common  mould  would  shrink  with  dismay.  His  fair  companion  was  evidently  quite  yoathiU* 
Her  person  was  rather  slightly  formed,  but  of  closely  knit  and  beautifully  rounded  proportiaM^ 
which  were  indebted  for  their  almost  faultless  symmetry  to  none  of  the  crippUng  arts  ii 
fashion,  but  solely  to  the  hand  of  unrestrained  nature,  giving  a  free  and .  graoefid  motion,  uA. 
a  step  as  light  and  agile  as  that  of  the  young  fawn  of  the  mountains  among  which  she  wis. 
reared.  The  complexion  of  her  face,  however,  was  perhaps  too  dark  to  be  ddicate^  or  to  file 
full  effect  to  the  rich  brown  tresses  that  encircled  her  high  forehead,  and  fellprofuifltfii 
natural  ringlets  down  her  finely  arched  neck.  And  her  features  also,  though  regobr,  wen 
remarkable  only  for  the  wonderful  vivacity  of  their  expression ;  though  now,  as  sIm  and 
her  companion  pursued  their  way  from  the  house  some  rods  in  silence,  her  miwi  seeoied 
absent,  or  absorbed  by  some  care,  her  looks  were  quiescent  and  listless,  and  her  dirk  Use 
eyes  seemed  sleeping  in  abstraction  ;  but  now  her  lover  spoke,  and  a  thousand  variant  ens- 
tions  came  flitting  over  her  countenance,  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness  played  <m  her  lipi»  Iwr. 
cheeks  were  wreathed  in  dimples,  and  her  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  a  light  of  the  seal  tlMt 
seemed  at  the  instant  to  have  taken  perch  within  them  '.-^ 

**  May,"  said  he,  **  May,  my  girl,  dp  you  know  that  I  have  invited  you  out  for  this  fitth  ^ 
walk  only  to  bid  you  adieu,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  season  ?** 

**  No,  surely  T  replied  the  girl,  pausing  in  her  step,  and  looking  up  into  the  manly  Mm 
of  her  lover  with  an  expression  of  lively  concern,  '*  surely  you  are  not  gohug  your  jouraeyit 
soon?" 

**  Yes,  May,  I  have  a  horse  in  readiness  at  the  village  below,  and  thither  I  propose  walUlt 
to-night,  fo  be  prepared  for  an  early  start  for  Massachusetts  in  the  morning.". 

"  And  how  soon  Will  you  return  ?*' 
Perhaps  1  may  be  absent  nearly  two  months.' 

*'  So  very  long?* 

**  Most  probably — my  business  is  such  as  may  lead  to  delays— but  why  so  concerned  ^^ 
This  one  more  absence  and  then ** 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  but  why  is  even  this  absence  necessary  ?" 

*<  It  is  but  right  that  you  should  know.  May,  and  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  now  nearly  a  yC 
since  I  contracted  for  the  land  on  which  I  made  a  pitch  in  this  settferaent.  Tho  time  te  * 
payment,  when  I  am  to  receive  a  title,  has  nearly  arrived ;  and  I  am  going  to  gather  «p  d* 
little  pittance  of  property  which  I  earned  with  my  own  hands,  and  left  invested  in  my  nstive 
state,  when  I  departed  for  the  wild  woods  of  Vermont,  and  which  I  now  need  to  enable  me  to 
meet  this  payment." 

"  It  is  right  then,  I  presume;  that  you  go,  but  yet  I  dread  your  absenoe." 

'*  Dread  I  I  hardly  dared  hope  that  my  presence  was  so  much  valued.  May." 

<*  How  vain  nowl — no,  no,  I  did  mean  that — I  have  other  reasons  for  dreading  yow 
absence." 
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•  **  And  what  ean  they  be,  dearest  May  V 

'«<  I  have  often  thought  I  would  never  disturb  your  feelings  by  the  story  of  my  little 
troubles.  ** 

**  Troubles !  and  not  tell  me,  May— you  surprise  and  disturb  me  already— to  whom  should 
yon  confide  them,  if  not  to  me  ?** 

•  **  True,  Mr  Ashley,  true,  if  you  take  the  interest  In  me  which  yon  profess — to  you  certainly, 
tf  to  any  one,  would  I  confide  them.  And  indeed  should  anything  happen  to  me  in  your  absence 
ifr  consequence  of  their  existence,  I  should  wish,  perhaps,  I  had  apprized  you  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  me ** 

•«  O  tell  me,  tell  me,  May." 

**  I  will.  You  already  know  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Martin,  with  whom  I  have  lived  from  a 
•mall  child,  are  not  my  &ther  and  mother  by  relationship,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are 
not  more  so  by  their  treatment — often,  too  often,  have  they  made  me  to  feel  that  I  am  the 
child  of  other  parents." 

**  Why,  surely  you  never  even  hinted  such  a  thing  before,  and  I  never  suspected  anything 
of  the  kind.    They  certainly  have  appeared  sufficiently  kind  to  you  in  my  presence." 

**  O  yes,  in  your  presence ;  and  even  when  you  are  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  more 
<Savitious  in  their  cruelty,  but  as  soon  as  you  arc  fairly  out  of  the  settlement  for  any  considerable 
abeence,  I  soon  am  made  aware  of  it  by  other  means  than  the  void  of  my  feelings  at  the  loss 
of  your  society.  You  have  been  told  ^of  a  pedlar  who  undertook  to  be  my  suitor  the  year 
before  you  came  here.  That  was  their  work ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  their  meanness  in  try- 
log  to  unite  me  to  that  Vagabond — to  get  me  out  of  the  country  as  I  have  often  thought.'* 

**  But  what  reason  can  they  have  for  such  a  treatment,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  exercised  ?" 

*<  I  am  not  sensible  of  ever  having  given  them  any  cause,  and  I  cannot  even  guess  at  the 
reason.  As  regards  the  manner,  it  is  no  personal  violence  that  I  complain  of;  but  is  it  much 
lets  painful  to  be  insulted,  despised— to  see,  know,  and  be  made  to  feel  that  I  am  hated  ?" 

<*  No,  May,  no.  This  is  indeed  news  to  me,  but  it  must  not,  shall  not  be.  I  will  this 
moment  return  and  sec  them,  and  secure  you  a  kinder  treatment,  or,  as  sure  as  my  name 
b  William  Ashley,  their  house  this  day  ceMes  to  be  your  home" 

'    Oh  no !  not  for  the  world  1  not  a  step,  not  a  word — if  you  love  me,  not  a  word  to  them  of 
what  I  have  told  you.     I  would  not  leave  them  at  this  late  period — I  can  bear  with  them  a' 
Ibw  months  longer,  and  then— and  then,  who  knows,'*  she  continued  hesitating  and  blushing  as 
•be  dashed  aside  the  tear  that  had  gathered  in  her  eye  at  the  recital  of  her  wrongs,  and  looked 
up  archly  to  her  lover,  "  who  knows  whether  I  am  then  to  find  a  better,home  ?** 

**  Who  knows  ?  Ah,  May,  let  the  time  for  proving  this  but  arrive ;  for,  by  all  that  is  true 
and  sacred  in  honour  or  in  love,  I  swear ** 

**  O  no,  no,  no  1"  interrupted  the  girl  with  returning  vivacity,  and  with  that  playfiil  tact 
with  which  woman  so  well  knows  how  to  quell  the  storm  she  has  raised  in  the  less  versatile 
bosom  of  man,  "  O  no,  no,  don't  swear  at  me— I  have  enough  of  ^hat  at  home." 

The  lovers,  having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  walk,  seated  themselves  amidst  a  cluster 
of  low  evergreens  on  the  brink  of  a  high  bank  to  indulge  awhile,  before  the  final  adiea<  in  that 
luxury  of  love,  the  interchange  of  the  mutual  pledges  of  affection  on  the  eve  of  separation. 
The  scenery  of  the  spot  was  well  calculated  to  enhance  the  natural  interest  of  the  moment, 
and  hallow  it  to  their  feelings.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below,  and  almost  directly  under 
their  feet,  the  road,  just  emerging  from  the  woods,  wound  along  on  a  scanty  jut  or  shelf  of 
the  hill-side,  which  immediately  beyond  formed  a  lofty  precipice  terminating  in  the  stream, 
that  rushed  in  stifled  murmurs  swiftly  down  its  rugged  channel,  deeply  embowered  in  the 
overhanging  foMst  beneath.  The  cool  spray,  stealing  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  lofty 
ilr  and  spruce,  whose  roots  were  grasping  the  rocky  margin  of  the  stream  a  hundred  feet  below» 
and  whoso  wavy  attenuated  tops  now  seemed  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  hand,  was  visibly 
rising  athwart  the  bright  pencils  of  the  struggling  sunbeams  in  glittering  vibrations  to  the 
heavens,  and  with  grateful  freshness  came  mingling  on  the  senses  with  the  balmy  odour  of  the 
birch  and  gilead,  while  the  seemingly  low  encircling  firmament  canopied  their  heads  with  that 
deep  and  rich  cerulean  so  peculiar  to  the  woody  glens  of  the  Green  Mountains ;  and  all  around 
and  above  them  was  breathing  a  purity,  and  shedding  a  tranquil  brightness  beautifully 
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emblematical  alike  of  the  innocent  and  unalloyed  .aflfeeiiooft/ their  furiiiiiglieartf, 
sanny  anticipations  of  the  fatore. 

Their' enjoyment  of  these  happy  moments,  however,  wds  soon  to  be  interrupted, 
attention  was  now  Arrested  by  the  soHBds  of  eUtteriai^  hoolii  in  the  road  below;  and  tnndi^ 
their  eyes  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  they  beheld  a  single  horseman  uigiii|^, 
with  crael  appU«itions  of  the  w4iip,  his  faltermg  steed  up  the  htU  towards  the  settleomdi 
When  nearly  opposite,  or  rather  under  the  spot  where  our  lorers  sat  concealed  from  Yiev  by 
the  boughs  of^tbeir  covert,  the  horse  paused,  staggered  an  instant,  and  fdi  with  his  rider  to 
the  ground.     The  poor  animal,  after  a  few  convulsive  flounderings,  gasped  feebly,  and  died  (A- 
the  spot     "Damn  the  luck!"  exclaimed  the  traveller,  giving  the  dead  carcass  two  or  thne 
spiteful  kicks,  *'  damn  the  lack,  the  horse  is  dead !    Howeve/,"  he  continued*  after  a  short  pame 
occupied  in  taking  a  hasty  glance  up  and  down  the  road,  and  then  over  the  precipices,  **bow*- 
ever,  dead  horses,  like  dead  men,  will  tell  no  tales— that  is,  if  well  buried.     And  here's  grave. 
enough  down  this  bottomless  gulf  in  all  conscience,  I  should  think — so  now  for  a  speedy  funeriL' 
So  saying,  -and  hastily  unlacing  a  small  valise  attached  to  the  crupper  of  the  somewhat  tattend 
saddle,  and  filled .  apparently  with  clothing,  he  grappled  with  main  strength  the  body  of  tht. 
horse,  and  rolled  it  off  the  precipice,  down  the  steep  side  of  which  it  was  heard  heavily  bound* 
ing  through  briars,  bushes,  and  fallen  tree  tops,  till  it  struck  with  a  faint  splash  in  thn 
water  below.     With  another  ra]nd  glance  thrown  cautiously  around  him,  he  took  his  valiia. 
under  his  arm,  and  proceeded  leisurely  on  towards  the  settlement. 

"  I  am  so  glad  he  is  gone,  and  without  discovering  us  V*  half  audibly  exclaimed  May,  tiMi  - 
first  to  rouse  from  the  mute  surprise  with  which  they  had  witnessed  the  whole  transaction 
that  so  suddenly  came  and  terminated,  like  the  detached  scene  of  some  panoramic  exhibitioa 
passing  quickly  before  them.  "  I  can  breathe  again  now.    How  strangdy  he  talked  to.  himself ! 
Don't  you  think  his  conduct  very  singuldr  ?" 

'*  Singular  enough ! "  replied  Ashley,  **  but  he  really  displayed  some  cool  philosophy  in  th». 
death  and  burial  of  his  horse,  as  he  termed  tumbling  bin  down  the  gulf." 

**  Who  and  what  can  he  be  ?" 

"  I.  am  puzzled  to  conjecture.     But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  him  some  watched  snnggler; 
who  wa^  ridmg  for  life  to  meet  and  secret  some  goods  he  may  have  coming  in  this  direetioa. 
^ese  gentry  often  take  this  back  road  for  their  excursions,  lam  told." 

**  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  not  like  his  appearance  any  better  than  his  actions ;  how 
piciously  he  looked  round  to  discover  if  any  one  was  in  sight !   And  how  cruel  to  beat  his  iioi 
so,  and  then  kick  the  foor  creature  as  he  was  dying  r 

<«^Nor  did  I  like  the  appearance  of  the  fellow  at  all,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  quite  satisfied 
with  my  own  solution  of  the  affair ;  but  I  have  no  further  leisure  at  present  to  bestow  in  use- 
less conjectures — ^perhaps  one  or  both  of  us  may  learn  more  hereafter  that  will  throw  ligfat 
on  the  subject.  And  now,  May.  my  dearest  May,  I  must  go,  leaving  you  to  return  to  the 
house  alone.** 

"  O,  not  yet" 

**  Indeed  and  indeed  I  must  linger  no  lomrer«— see  I  the  sun  is  nearlylo  the  mountains.  Bit 
once  more.  May,  do  yon  love  me  ?" 

'*  O  too  much  !*• 

««  And  will  be  true?" 

"  For  ever !" 

'*  Then,  dearest  girl,  may  the  great  one  above  us  preserve  you— £BLre well,  farewell  !** 

"  Farewell !  **  sighed  the  tearful  girl  in  accents  soft  and  broken  as  the  dsring  murmur  of  the 
distant  cascade  with  which  they  mingled  on  the  air.  An  instant,  and  Ashley  slood  in  the  rosd 
i>elow  giving  the  last  Imgering  look  of  parting, — another,  and  he  had  disappeared  from  the  sight 
of  his  sorrowfrtl  companion,  who  slowly  and  pensively  pursued  her  lonely  way  back  to  her  now 
more  than  ever,  dreary  and  joyless  home  at  the  cottage  we  have  ahroady  described. 
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gs  owner  oi'  the  cottage,  as  the  reader  U  already  apprised,  was  a  Mr  Martin,  who  with  a 
IT  others  had  made,  many  yean  tefore,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  valley.  Itiey 
d  purchased  of  one  Colvin,  a  resident  of  the  small  village  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
idQ,  situated  some  six  or  eight  miles  below,  in  the  southerly  comer  of  what  had  now  become 
organized  town,  embracing  the  greatest  port  of  this  settlement  within  its  boundaries.  This 
A  bad  formerly  acted  as  agent  to  HarwOod,  the  original  proprietor  of  the  whole  valley,  in 
posing  of  the  same  lands  to  others  which  he  subsequently  sold  to  Martin  and  his  companions 
I>nncipal,  the  first  occupants  becoming  sick  of  their  bargains,  or  proving  too  poor  and 
'iftless  to  pay  for  their  Ifarms,  having  abandoned  and  left  them  before  receiving  any 
t  defeasaibl^  titles,  with  their  few  scanty  improvements,  to  more  able  and  enterprisinqg 
s<2«ssors.  About  the  time  of  this  desertion  of  the  first  settlers,  or  rather  squatters, 
r^Mips,  they  might  be  termed,  Colvin  made  ^a  journey  to  the  seaport  in  New  Hampshire 
HBve  Harwood  resided,  and  returned  vnth  Uie  story  that  he  had  bought  out  the  ori- 
uaH  proprietor,  and  was  now  sole  owner  of  the  valley.  He  then  inmiediately  set  to 
•rk  in  searching  for  purchasers;  and  by  liis  unwearied  exertions  in  this  respect,  and, the 
iiacements  held  out  by  the  smallness  of  his  reduced  prices,  he  aoon  succeeded  in  finding 
»xxoy  purchasers  for  all  the  valley  thought  capable  of  improvement.  This  he  had  no 
>xaer  efiected  than  he  suddenly  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  heard  of  no  more, 
c^m  this  time  the  settlement  made  rapid  progress  in  improvement;  and  many  of  the 
KiiKes  there  now  permanently  located,  among  which  was  that  of  Martinf  were,  at  that  period 
oar  tale,  in  comparatively  easy  and  comfortable  circumstances.  Martin  and  his  wife, 
ving  no  children  of  their  own,  had  taken  May,  the  heroine  of  our  story,  when  quite  young, 
i3l  adopted  her  as  a  daughter.  Of  the  girl's  parentage  little  or  nothing  had  ever  been  aseer- 
Oed.  Her  mother,  it  apeared,  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  read  in  a  neighbourhood  on  the 
K'^ders  of  New  Hampshire,  and  gained  admittance  into  a  private  iiamily  tp  remain  during  her 
K^  finement.  The  man  who  attended  her  was  not  her  husband,  but,  as  he  stated,  a  pefson 
^iployed  to  convey  her  to  her  friends  in  Vermont.  And  pretending  to  give  her  name  md 
^dence,  and  leaving  a  sum  of  money  with  the  iami^ly  amply  suffioient  for  the  present  lup- 
^t  of  the  mother  and  her  expected  infant,  he  immediately  returned,  for  the  purpoee,  as  he 
Owed,  of  apprising  her  husband  of  her  situation.  The  young  woman,  for  so  she  leemed,  in 
^<ew  hours  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  not,  however,  without  the  oost  of  her  own  life ;  for 
^  was  soon  seized  with  a  fever  oind  delirium,  which  in  two  or  three  days  pat  &  period  to  her 
^istence.  The  infant  was  handed  over  to  nurse  to  a  married  daughter  of  the  fomily  who 
%ided  with  them,  and  who  kindly  received  the  little  stranger  to  share  with  her  own  child 
lat  nourishment  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  untimely  death  of  its  mother.  After 
few  weeks  had  elapsed,  no  one  in  the  meantime  appearing  to  claim.the  child,  a  letter  was 
mt  to  the  address  of  the  supposed  father,  but  without  bringing  from  any  one  either  a  visit 
r  an  answer.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the  post-master  of  the  town,  which  bad  been  given 
i  the  residence  of  the  husband ;  and,  in  consequence,  information  was  non  received  that  no 
arson  or  family  of  that  name  and  description  had  ever  resided  there.  And  as  no  other 
telligence  was  ever  after  received  on  the  subject,  and  neither  any  remarks  of  the  deceased 
other  during  the  few  hours  of  her  rationality  after  her  arrival,  nor  anything  found  among 
3r  effects  aifording  the  least  clue  for  unravelling  the  mystery,  the  transaction  was  very  natu- 
illy  concluded  to  be  one  of  those  frauds  often  practised  to  palm  off  as  respectable  some  frail 
ir  one  and  her  illegitimate  on  strangers.  The  little  innocent  subject  of*  these  suspicions, 
lus  left  unknown  and  unowned  among  entire  strangers,  was  not,  however,  on  that  account 
eglected.  Having  been  at  first  whimsically  termed  the  May  flower,  and  finally  May,  from 
le  circumstance  of  her  haying  been  born  on  the  first  day  of  the  nionth  of  that  name,  she 
sceived  the  kindest  attention  from  the  family  till  nearly  two  years  of  age,  when,  becoming  a 
retty  and  promising  child,  she  was  taken  by  Martin,  who  then,  and  for  some  years  after- 
ards,  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  which  he  removed  to  his  present  residence  in  the 
illey.  During  the  first  years  of  May's. adoption,  and  till  the  removal  of  Martin  to  Vermont, 
10  was  allowed,  summer  and  winter,  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  common  school,  in  which 
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she  was  distinguished  for  uncommon  proBciency  for  h«r  age.  And  the  taste  for  reading, 
which  she  here  thus  early  acquired,  was  ever  after  maintained  and  improved  by  means  of  a 
choice  selection  of  books,  which  Martin  inherited  from  his  father,  and  preserved  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  rather  than  for  any  pleasure  or  profit  they  ever  afforded  him,  or  his  still  more 
unlettered  companion.  At  this  period  also  she  was  apparently  much  beloved  by  both  Marth 
and  his  wife,  and  was  uniformly  treated  ,by  them  with  parental  kindness  and  attention*  But 
as  she  approached  to  womanhood,  and  began  to  attract  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  her  by  her  amiable  disposition,  her  sprightliness,  and  beauty,  thb 
former  manifestation  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  Martin  and  his  wife  begaQ  unaccountably  to 
decline ;  and  instead  of  receiving  these  demonstrations  of  esteem  towards  their  deservini 
daughter  with  that  pride  and  gratification  which  real  parents  would  feel,  they  seemed  to 
sicken  at  the  praises  she  received,  and  view  them  with  increasing  uneasiness,  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings  at  last  on  the  innocent  and  distressed  cause  of  them  in  such  bitterness  of  manner 
and  expression  as  to  render  her  often  extremely  miserable.  And  this  treatment  was  the 
more  painful  and  perplexing  as  it  arose  from  no  avowed  or  reasonable  causes,  being  foooded 
probably  in  a  sense  of  growing  inferiority,  and  a  petty  jealousy  at  the  preference  with  whidi 
she  was  personally  regarded,  and  the  greater  respect  which  her  intellectual  superiority  ahrayi 
commanded,  leaving  her  the  most  hopeless  of  all  t^isks — the  endeavour  to  conciliate  thow 
whose  conduct  arises  from  motives  they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and  whose  dislike  faa 
no  other  origin  than  in  the  baseness  of  their  own  hearts. 

A  new  era  now  occurred  in  the  life  of  May — the  era  of  her  first  love.  William  Ashley,  la 
intelligent  and  enterprising  young  man,  had  been  employed  by  a  gentleman  of  Massachosetti) 
owning  wild  lands  in  Vermont,  to  survey  the  tract  lying  west  of  the  settlement.  Making  the 
valley  his  head-quarters,  and  the  h^use  of  Martin  his  home  on  his  stated  returns  from  lA 
laborious  duties  in  the  woods,  he  became  interested  in  May,  loved  her,  and  was  soon  loved  is 
return  with  all  the  purity  and  fervour  with  which  a  young  maiden  yields  up  her  virgin  a0b6- 
tions.  The  intimacy  soon  resulted  in  an  engagement  of  marriage,  and  a  determination  on  hii 
part  to  purchase  a  farm  and  settle  in  the  valley  ;  to  all  of  which  Martin  and  his  wife  either 
seemed  coldly  indifferent,  or  manifested  their  dislike,  though,  as  before  intimated,  they  had 
the  yjar  previous  used  considerable  management  to  induce  May  to  consent  to  the  hasty  pro- 
posals of  one  a  thousand  times  less  worthy.  Ashley  having  now  contracted  for  a  &rm  hi 
pursuance  of  his  resolution  to  settle  in  the  place,  his  time  had  since  been  spent  in  altenatdy 
improving  his  new  purchase,  and  resuming  the  avocation  which  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  into  the  settlement. 

Having  now  given  the  reader  a  brief  sketch  of  the  situation  and  characters  of  the  leadbg 
personages  of  our  little  story,  we  will  return  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  we  left  it 
for  this  digression. 

CHAPTER    IIL 

After  parting  from  her  lover,  May  lingered  almost  unconsciously  some  time  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  romantic  spot  which  had  witnessed  their  adieus,  now  listlessly  stooping  to  pluck  some 
favourite  flower  which  peeped  from  its  covert  beneath  her  devious  footsteps,  and  now  paiuiog 
to  scratch  the  initials  of  the  loved  one's  name  on  the  back  of  some  solitary  tree,  while  bff 
mind  was  sweetly  occupied  with  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  the  past,  or  indulging  in  tbofo 
dreamy  and  bright  imaginings  of  the  future,  which  love  and  hope  are  for  ever  uniting  to 
create  in  the  bosoms  of  the  youthful.     And  it  was  nearly  sunset  before  she  was  aroused  to  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to  her  home.     Now  quickening  her  steps,  however,  she  soon 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  was  timidly  entering  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  some  iO- 
natured  reprimand  from  Martin  or  his  wife,  as  was  their  wont  on  her  being  long  absent  from  her 
domestic  duties,  when,  with  a  feeling  approaching  thankfulness,  she  caught  a  glance  of  a  third 
person  in  the  room,  whom  she  took  to  be  some  neighbour,  sitting  with  his  back  towards  her, 
thinking  that  his  presence  would  protect  her  from  the  anticipated  rebuke  till  the  occasion 
should  be  forgotten,     fiut  this  penalty  she  would  have  gladly  suffered  the  next  moment  in 
exchange  for  the  disagreeable  surprise  she  encountered ;  for  she  had  scarcely  reached  the 
Interior  of  the  room  before  the  person  turned  round,  and  in  him  she  at  once  recognized  the 
vftan  whose  singular  conduct  she  and  Ashley  had  lately  witnessed  with  so  much  suroriie 
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and  suspicion.     She  instantly  recoiled  at  the  unexpected  discovery,  and  stood  a  moment  mute 
and  abashed  before  the  painful  scrutiny  of  his  gaze. 

*'  Why,  what  ails  the  girl  r  exclaimed  Mrs  Martin.  **  A  body  would  think  she  was  afraid 
of  strangers.** 

**  Perhaps,  wife,**  observed  Martin  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  perhaps  May's  walk  has  con- 
ftised  her  wits  a  little—these  love-meetings  and  love-partings  are  terrible  things  to  fluster  one, 
ain't  they.  May?" 

'*  There  !"  rejoined  the  formerrin  a  tone  of  exulting  glee,  "  there !  see  how  the  girl  blushes  ! 
tgness  she  thinks  the  gentleman  may  have  seen  her  and  her  beau  in  their  loving  ramble  across  . 
the  pasture.— >May  be,  sir,**  she  continued,  turning  to  the  stranger,  **may  be  you  witnessed 
the  parting?** 

**  No,  I  saw  no  one  after  leaving  the  woods  till  I  reached  the  house,"  replied  the  man  with 
eridcnt  uneasiness  of  manner— "' Did  you  pass  the  way  I  came.  Miss?** 

**  I  have  not  been  in  the  road,  sir,**  answered  May,  with  as  much  calmness  as  she  could 
command  in  her  fresh  alarm  at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  now  threatened  to  take, 
aocompanied  as  the  question  was  with  a  tone  and  look  of  suspicion  for  which  she  could  readily. 
account.  The  inquiry,  however,  to  her  great  relief,  was  pursued  no  further,  and,  the  conver- 
sation being  now  directed  to  other  and  indifiercnt  subjects,  she  retreated  from  the  room  to 
hide  her  blushes,  and  shed  tears  of  vexation  at  the  unfeeling  and  wanton  manner  in  which  the 
Mcrets  of  her  heart  had  been  exposed  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  stranger,  too,  the  very  one  of 
«n  others  before  whom  she  would  have  been  most  anxious  to  avoid  such  an  exposure,  coupled 
at  it  had  been  with  her  walk,  which  had  put  her  in  possession  of  an  unpleasant  secret,  as  she 
feared  it  was,  respecting  him.  How  unlucky !  she  thought  Perhaps  even  now  she  had 
become  the  object  of  his  suspicion  and  dislike.  She  had  intended,  before  so  unexpectedly 
encountering  him  on  her  return,  to  make  known  the  transaction  she  hnd  witnessed.  But 
now  should  she  do  so,  and  the  affair  should  be  satisfactorily  explained,  she  dreaded  the  ridl- 
dnle  which  she  probably  must  experience  from  all  parties  for  having  acted  the  spy  and  eaves- 
dropper ;  and  should  it  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  villany,  perhaps  she  would  have  to  be 
called  into  court  as  a  witness — a  consequence  which  she  no  less  dreaded.  She  concluded, 
therefore,  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  carefully  locked  as  a  secret  in  her  own  bosom. 
Having  come  to  this  determination,  and  having  succeeded  by  this  time  in  allaying  her  disturbed 
feelings,  and  in  assuming,  in  a  good  degree,  a-calm  demeanor,  she  rejoined  the  company,  her 
repugnance  to  the  stranger  being  mingled  with  some  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  his  character, 
and  see  whether  he  would  mention  the  circumstance  which  had  so  unfavourably  impressed  her 
and  her  lover,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  he  would  explain  it.  But  in  this  she  was  disap- 
]K>inted,  as  not  the  least  allusion  was  then,  or  ever  afterwards,  made  by  him  to  the  transaction. 
May  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the  stranger  had  already  made  rapid  progress  with  his 
host  and  hostess  towards  gaining  the  footing  of  a  familiar  acquaintance ;  and  it  was  with  somo 
furprise  that  she  learned  that  he  was  to  become,  for  the  present,  an  inmate  in  the  family.  He 
had  introduced  himself,  it  appeared,  by  the  name  of  Gow,  stating  that  he  was  travelling  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  lands ;  and  having  heard  that  Harwood  settlement  presented  good  in- 
ducements to  purchasers,  he  had  now  accordingly  paid  it  a  visit  for  this  purpose.  This 
avowal  had  led  to  a  proffer  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  Martin  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
stranger,  and  soon  to  a  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  latter  to  take  up  his  abode  in  t\ie 
hmHyi^  while  he  remained  in  the  place.  Such  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  stranger*s  visit. 
This  information  May  gathered  from  her  mother  in  the  absence  of  the  gentlemen,  who  after 
sapper  had  taken  a  long  ramble  across  the  farm  in  the  twilight  of  the  delicious  evening.  But 
the  truth  of  the  account  which  the  man  had  thus  given  of  himself  she  felt  much  disposed  to 
discredit,  for  though  the  story  was  simple  and  reasonable  enough  in  itself,  she  yet  was  wholly 
unable  to  reconcile  it  in  her  mind  with  what  she  had  witnessed  *,  and  the  more  she  reflected 
on  the  subject  the  stronger  became  her  suspicions  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  his 
character,  and  something  he  was  making  an  effort  to  conceal.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening  May  found  frequent  opportunities  for  examining  the  personal  appearance  of  Gow  (for 
by  that  name  we  shall  now  call  him)  more  closely  than  she  had  before  the  means  of  doing. 
Though  young,  he  was  evidently  considerably  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  seemed 
well  versed  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  flattery,  and  the  art  of  insinuating  himself  into  the  good 
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grace;:  of  strangers.  His  exterior  was  good,  and  his  demeanor,  with  ordinary  observers,  might 
have  been  prepossessing:  but  those  who  scrutinized  him  more  closely-  might  easily  have 
detected  a  hollowness  in  his  manner,  which  showed  that  the  heart  was  taking  but  little  part  in 
the  wheedling  language  of  the  tongue,  and  a  sort  of  questionable  expression  in  the  glaneei  of 
his  restless  eye,  which,  like  the  savage  foe  in  the  woods,  seemed  to  avoid*  open  encounter, 
and  to  be  continually  skulking  away  and  back,  under  the  steady  gaze  of  the  beholder,  as  if 
guarding  hidden  motives  with  a  constant  apprchensiveness  of  their  detection.  Such,  at  least, 
were  the  impressions  of  May,  whose  scrutiny,  instead  of  lessening,  had  now  increased  the  dis- 
iike  she  had  conceived  towards  this  person.  Besides,  she  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  bis 
manner  toward  herself.  It  was  evident,  from  his  remarks,  that  his  inquiries  concemiBg  ber 
had  been  already  very  particular ;  and  he  seemed  to  address  her  with  too  much  of  the  air  of 
an  old  acquaintance.  In  short,  she  felt*-.she  scarce  knew  why — that  be  had  seme  preeon- 
certed  object  in  view  some  way  connected  with  herselt  And  she  retired  to  rest  that  -oiglit 
with  sensations  of  displeasure,  and  with  a  disquietude  of  feeling  thai  she  had  never  before 
experienced. 

While  such  thoughts  and  undefined  apprehensions  were  agitating  the  guileless  boflom  of 
May,  the  disagreeable  object  of  her  reflections  was  occupied  in  another  apartment,  to  wfalflh 
he  also  had  retired  for  the  night,  in  writing  a  letter  to  an  absent  associate.  For  tbe 
benefit  of  the  reader,  we  take  an  author's  privilege  of  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  here  I  am,  snug  at  Martin's,  where  I  am  to  remain  at  present  gefrt 
tleDQi.n  land-looker,  as  I  call  myself,  till  I  put  other  business  in  train.  I  arrived  this  aftenoMii 
sooner  by  some  days  than  I  expected,  having  come  not  slow  most  of  the  way,  I  assure  yoo. 
The  honest  fact  is,  I  bought  a  horse  at  the  end  of  the  fust  day's  journey.  *  Bought  r  yoft 
will  say.  Yes,  of  an  old  white  cow  I  run  fowl  of  in  the  stable.  '  What  a  madcap  ! '  yon  will 
again  exclaim,  *  thus  to  endander  the  success  of  our  honest  speculation.'  But  the  fact  was, 
Colonel,  I  was  getting  on  too  slow  for  my  disposition,  and-*and  I  could  not  help  it.  Bat  tbe- 
animal  fell  down  and  died  just. as  I  was  coming  into  the  settlement ;  and  I  rolled  him  off  a- 
ledge  into  the  brook^  .where  he  won't  enjoy  much  more  society,  I  am  thinking,  but  the  fiibcs 
and  foxes,  till  he  is  pretty  well  distributed.  So  no  danger  from  that  little  frolic.  'Now  for  the 
girl — she  is  here,  and  no  commoa  affidr  neither,  I  can  assure  you.  Well  formed,  handuoiii 
and  knowing ;  indeed,  I  fear  me  she  knows  rather  too  much— at  least,  that  soul-reading  sort 
of  look  of  hers  I  plainly  see  will  require  a  pretty  thick  mask.  Besides,  Martin  tells  me  abeU 
engaged  to  a  young  farmer,  lately  settled  here,  but  who  luckily  started  a  journey  for  two 
months  just  before  I  arrived.  So  you  see  I  have  got  to  push  matters  rather  briskly,  and- it 
will  be  a  hard  case  if  she  don't  find  herself  Mrs  Gow  before  the  fellow  returns.  Lord !  if  sbe 
but  knew  her  own  secret  or  mine,  I  might  asu  well  try  to  catch  a  lark  in  the  sky  bf. 
whistling. 

*'  As  to  the  other  part  of  our  projected  scheme,!  am  sure  it  will  work  well  M^urtin,  wbom,- 
in  my  rapid  way  of  doung.thingSv  I  have  sounded  in  all  shapes,  informs  me,  that  it  is  genenl^ 
believed  here  that  precious?  metals  lie  hid  ior  these  mountains ;  and  I  have  ahready  hinted  ny 
natural  faculties  in  seeing  in  the^magic  stone*  (the  wonders  of  whleh,  I  find,  are  still  beliered 
in  among  them),  and  in  working,  tbe  divining  rods.  Both  of  these  marvellous  implement 
I  shall  naturally  find  in  a^day  or  two  probably,  when.  I  shall  ogea  the  golden. prospect  to 
Martin's  greedy  eyent  and  if  it'  takes,  as  we  may  safely  swear  it  will,  I  shall  commiooa 
operations  immediately.  So,  old  boy,  yoa  may  come  on  with  your  traps  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this,  for  I  shall  want  you  at  all,  events;  I  will  look  out  the  old  cave  you  described  in  tbe 
mountains,  and  have  all  things  in  readiness  by  the  time  you  arrive. 

"  Yours  in  raseality,  truly, 

«  Gow." 

*  The  belief  that  there  mm  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  in  which  certain  individuals  had  the  faculty  of  ^ 
eoveriflg  bidtlen  things  by  directiog  their  thoughts  to  them,  formerly  existed  to  a  ooMideraMe  eabeH  1* 
many  parts  oC  Vermoiiu 
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-Ths  next  day  was  spent  by  Martin  and  big  new  acquaintance  in  the  woods,  tbe  former  acting 
•8  ^nide,  as  tbey  rambled  over  the  adjacent  tracts  of  wild  land  in  furtherance  of  the  professed 
object  of  the  latter*s  sojourn  in  the  valley.  The  next,  and  the  next,  found  them  engaged  in 
the  same  employment,  to  the  great  wonderment  of  May,  who,  knowing  from  the  course  taken 
by  them,  and  from  their  returns  to  their  daily  meal  at  noon,  that  their  excursions  were 
always  short  and  in  the  same  direction,  could  not  understand  the  use  of  so  much  exploring  for 
a  general  examioation  of  a  few  lots  of  land.  She  was  also  led  to  notice  that  a  deep  intimacy 
was  growing  between  them ;  and.she  soon  perceived  that  they  were  engaged  in  some  secret 
purpose  far  different  from  that  by  which  they  pretended  to  be  occupied.  Gow  affected,  in  the 
jwesenoe  of  the  Camily,  a  knowing  silence  on  the  subject  of  their  employment,  and  frequently 
pretended  to  check  his  fr^d  as  the  latter  began  to  throw  out  hints  about  new  houses,  im- 
provements, and  purchases,  implying  a  sudden  change  in  his  circumstances.  All  this,  how- 
evef,  would  have  but  little  interested  our  heroine,  and  might  have  passed  unheeded  by  her, 
had  she  not  motives  of  her  own  for  watching  the  conduct  of  Gow,  whose  character  from  the 
first  she  had  so  much  reason  to  regard  with  suspicion,  and  whose  increasing  attentions  to  her* 
self,  which  could  now  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  courtesy,  and  which  grew  every  day 
more  and  more  annoying,  furnished  her  additional  reasons  for  wishing  to  fathom  his  designs. 

But  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  apprise  the  reader  more  fully  of  the  project  in  which  Gow  had 
enlisted  Martin. 

At  the  foot  of  a  lolly  mountain  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  north-westerly  of  Martin's  house, 
'a  fefw  days  after  Gow's  arrival,  these  two  personages  might  be  seen  seated  on  a  fallen  tree, 
the  one  with  his  face  protruded  into  his  hat,  which  he  held  in  bis  lap,  seemingly  gazing  at 
aomethiog  at  the  bottom,  While  the  other  was  attentively  listening  to  the  remarks  which,  at 
intervals,  fell  from  the  former.  The  dialogue  which  now  ensued  between  them  will  suf- 
fioiently  explain  tbe  nature,  of  their  employment. 

**  Are  you  quite  certain,  Mr  Gow,  that  you  have  at  last  found  the  real  genuine  sort  of 
steiie,  which  you  have  this  wonderful  iaculty  of  seeing  things  in?" 

<*  O,  quite  sure.  It  is  the  same  thin,  oval,  yellow,  speckled  kind  of  stone  I  used  when  I 
discovered  the  pot  of  money  on  Cape  Cod,  that  they  supposed  Kidd  buried  tliere.  I^w  pro- 
voking to  get  only  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  job,  when  I  might  have  gone  shares  with  the 
men  who  employed  me  had  t  chosen  it !  But  the  fact  was,  Martin,  I  was  not  at  that  time 
witirely  certain  that  I  possessed  this  faculty  to  so  great  an  extent  as  I  afterwards  foun(J.'* 

**  But  what  «an  be  the  reason  that  you  cannot  see  in  the  stone  at  one  time  as  well  as 
XMther?" 

"  No  one  can .  exaetly  tell.  A  friend  of  mine  who  has  the  faculty,  and  is  deeply  skilled  in 
these  matters,  supposes  it  is  the  devil  that  oasts,  a  mist  before  the  stone  to  hide  what  otherwise 
might  be  discovered,  and  this  may  be  the  case,  or  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  the  weather  or  state  of  the  air.  I  had  a  beautiful  dear  view  the  first  time  I  tried 
the  stone  after  finding  it  this  rooming,  but  as  my  mind  was  running  on  scenes  in  my, own 
country,  I  made  no. discoveries  of  anything  hereabouts,  for  the  view  had  faded  away  before  I 
could  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  spot.  One  must  keep  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  what  he 
€xpects  to  discover,  and  wait  with  patience  till  the  stone  clears,  and  then  if  there  is  anything 
to  be  found,  he  will  be  sure  to  see  it,  and>all  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded.** 
'  **  How  wonderful  I  By  heavens,  if  I  only  had  the  faeulty,  I—i-^'* 
**  Hush — ^hush—Martin,  it  begins  to  clear."      ^ 

**  Does  it  ?  Mind  and  keep  your  thoughts  on  the  mountain,  Gow.  Do  yon  see  anything; 
yet  r 

.  **  J^othing  distinctly  yet— nothing  but  woods,  and  high  hills  with  light  misty  clouds  resting 
on  them  in  broken  masses,  which  seem  to  be  dividing  and  slowly  moving  off.  Stay  I  what  peak 
is  that  which  rises  in  sight  ?  Zounds  I  Martin,  it  clears  every  instant ;  and  I  can  pldnly  dis- 
tinguish the  very  mountain  we  are  under.  JLook  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  towards  the 
north.  Now  see  if  you  discover  a  tall  dry  tree— pine,  I  should  think— standing  just  above  a 
bare  rock." 
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"  Yes,  there  is  the  very  tree,  as  I  live,  and  the  rock  too,  by  Jupiter  I  But  do  you  lee 
anything  else?** 

**Be  easy  a  moment— I  just  caught  a  glance  of  something  glimmering  further  down— bat 
it  appears  to  be  gone  now.  There  I  I  have  it  again  right  below  the  tree;  but  down,  down  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountain.  Now  it  comes !— .brighter  than  ever !  Something  of  a  white 
shining  appearance.  Silver  1  silver  !  Martin, — as  true  as  I  am  a  sinner — coined  dollan  of 
silver,  deep  underground !" 

**  Oh  heavens  and  earth  !'*  exclaimed  Martin,  leaping  up  and  rubbing  his  bands  in  ecstacy; 
**  but  mark  the  spot,  Gow,  where  it  lies." 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other,  taking  his  face  from  his  hat ;  **  the  view  has  all  died  away  now, 
and  I  shall  not  probably  get  another  at  this  time.  But  what  a  glorious  sight  I  Oh,  my  stan^ 
if  yoiS  could  have  seen  it !  The  first  day  we  were  out  here,  when  I  strayed  from  you,  as  yoo 
remember  1  did,  I  cut  and  tried  a  divining  rod,  and  from  the  working  of  it  in  my  band  I  be- 
came satisfied  that  there  was  a  treasure  near  this  mountain,  as  I  afterwards  hinted  to  yoa» 
but  I  certainly  never  dreamed  of  such  a  mint  of  coined  money.  But  come,  let  us  go  to 
the  spot,  and  put  some  private  marks  on  the  trees  as  near  the  placq  as  we  canmtby 
guess." 

So.  saying,  Gow  pocketed  his  magic  speculum,  and  hastily  setting  out  for  the  place joit 
designated  as  the  spot  where  the  treasure  lay  concealed,  they  soon  came  opposite  to  the  tall 
tree  and  rock  before  mentioned,  and  halted  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

*'  There !  exclaimed  Gow,  looking  round  and  measuring  the  spot  with  his  eye,  "  there  I 
Martin,  within  the  compass  of  one  acre  around  us,  I  will  stake  my  life,  there  lie  buried  beneath 
the  ground  more  than  ten  thousand  hard  dollars;  but,"  he  continued  with  a  look  of  myi- 
terious  gravity,  **but  it  may  require  much  time  and  labour  to  find  it,  and  we  may  have  to 
fight  dead  men  and  devils  before  we  get  fairly  hold  of  it.** 

"  I  will  agree  to  fight  both  to  their  teeth,  to  get  hold  of  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum !"  cried 
the  other  in  boastful  rapture. 

*'  Well,  then,"  said  Gow,  *'  we  will  now  begin  to  think  of  the  project  in  good  earnest  But 
as  it  will  take  much  hard  digging  probably  to  reach  the  treasure— more,  doubtless,  than  we 
with  our  single  hands  can  ever  expect  to  do,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  form  a  small  company  ef 
four  or  five  trusty  individuals  besides  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  do  businesi  ^ 
some  eflect." 

"  Why,  yes,  but  cannot  we  get  along  without  this  ?"  said  the  avaricious  Martin.  *^  We 
might  then  have  all  the  money  to  ourselves." 

"  Ay,  ay,  if  we  coidd,  and  that  were  all,  but  you  must  know  that  there  are  some  conditioof 
to  be  complied  with  in  this  business ;  for  besides  their  labour,  which  we  shall  need,  you  forget 
that  I  cannot  exercise  my  skill  in  making  you  rich  for  nothing ;  and  you  will  be  hardly  wHliOf 
or  able  alone  to  raise  the  sum  I  shall  make  you  agree  to  give  me  before  I  go  on.*' 

**  How  much  ?  **  asked  the  other,  with  symptoms  of  alarm. 

**  Not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.'* 

**  What !  five  hundred  dollars,  and  go  shares  too  )** 
Exactly.     If  I  only  went  shares,  what  should  I  get  for  my  skill  ?" 
Yes,  but  five  hundred  dollars  1  it  is  extortion,  Gow,  rank  extortion !  and  I  won't  giveit^ 
I  will  go  alone  first." 

"  Go  on,  then,"  said  Gow,  with  a  cool  sneer,  *'  and  we  will  see  how  much  you  will  make  b^ 
money  digging  without  me."    . 

"  I  did  not  mean  any  offence,  Mr  Gow,"  rejoined  Martin,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  seeing  the 
determined  manner  of  the  other,  and  fearful  of  pushing  matters  too  far  with  him  ;  "  I  meant 
no  sort  of  offence,  but  how  can  I  raise  such  a  sum  ?" 

"  True,"  said  Gow,  "  I  knew  you  could  not,  and  therefore  had  an  additional  reason  for  pro- 
posing to  form  a  company;  and  this  we  must  do — one  hundred  dollars  a-piece  will  then  be  all 
that's  required." 

**  A\id  one  hundred  is  more  than  I  know  how  to  raise,"  observed  Martin  despond ingly. 

"  I  shall  be  fair  with  the  company,"  said  the  other^  without  seeming  to  heed  the  last  remark 

of  Martin,    "  I  shall  be  honourable,  and  to  show  them  that  there  is  no  deception  in  the 

business,  I  mil  not  require  them  to  hand  over  the  money  till  the  first  dollar  of  the  treasure  is 
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iioimd ;  and  then,  before  the  treuure  is  opened,  they  must  have  !t  in  readineti  to  pay  over  oa 
tlie  spot,  and  let  me  go  equal  shares  in  aU  that  is  found.    These  will  be  my  conditions." 

**  Well,  I  don't  see  why  that  is  not  all  fair.** 

"  And  hark'ee,  friend  Martin,  there  is  one  way  by  which  I  might  perhaps  let  yon  oflT  from 
paying  the  hundred  dollars,  or  even  anything—if  I  thought — if ** 

**  If  what?**  eagerly  aslied  the  other ;  "  if  there  is  such  a  chance  for  me,  for  heaven's  sake  / 
let  roe  know  it — anything  that  1  can  do—" 

*'  Yes,  yes,  Martin,  but  there  is  the  trouble,  perhaps,  for  I  fear  you  cannot  do  me  the  favour 
I  was  thinking  of,  if  you  would,  and  I  don'i  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  your  interference ;  but  I 
<»n  name  the  case,  and  then  you  can  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  your  notions  are  on  the 
•subject.  You  may  have  already  perceived,  perhaps,  that  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  your  adopted 
-daughter.  May  Martin *" 

**  Why,  yes,  but  what  do  you  want  of  her?  It  would  give  me  a  biti  name  if  I  should  have 
any  hand  in— »** 

**  O,  you  quite  mistake  my  intentions ;  as  I  said  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind,  even  on  our, short  acquaintance,  to  make  a  wife  of  her,  if  she  will 
marry  me ;  but  she  appears  to  be  jshy,  and  I  suspect  is  determined  to  refuse  any  offers  I  may 
make  her.     Now,  if,  in  this  business,  you  feel  disposed  to  assist  me-^— ** 

**  O,  if  that  is  all,  I  will  use  all  ray  influence  to  persuade  her  to  accept  your  offer.** 

*'  Yes,  that  you  of  course  would  do«  if  you  felt  disposed  to  favour  my  suit.  But  can*t  you  so 
manage  as  to  warrant  my  success  ?  Now  what  I  was  going  to  say  was  this,  if  you  will  ensure 
me  the  girl,  I  will  release  you  from  paying  me  a  cent  in  this  affair,  that  is,  if  you  will  bring  it 
about  within  a  month.'* 

"  A  month  !  that  is  a  short  time ;  why  such  haste  ?** 

**  Why,  it  is  always  my  way  to  do  things  at  a  dash.  I  may  as  well  marry  now  as  ever ;  and 
I  trust  we  shall  reach  the  treasure  by  that  time  ut  least,  when  you  otherwise  would  have  to 
i^ay  me  over  the  money." 

*'  True,  I  had  forgotten  that.  Well,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done ;  but  how  on  earth  to 
tiHng  it  about,  I  know  not.  She  is  engaged  to  Ashley,  and  no  doubt  is  determined  to  marry 
liim,  let  who  will  come ;  and  he  too  is  a  bold,  straight-going  fellow,  who  would  not  stand  aside 
^or  a  regiment/' 

"  But  he  is  absent.** 

"  Yes,  and  that  is  lucky  so  far.  If  she  could  be  weaned  from  him  before  his  return,  and 
«he  did  not  write  to  bring  him  back  upon  us—** 

'*  O,  the  last  can  be  managed ;  but  will  he  write  to  her  ?  "  ' 

'*  I  presume  so,  but  why  that  question  ?" 

**  I  merely  ask  out  of  curiosity.  But  who  brings  her  letters  from  the  village*,  where  they' 
come,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  shall,  probably,  mysolf-^why  ?" 

'*  Now  suppose  you  should  withhold  the  letter,  and  never  let  her  know  any  had  come  for 
her?" 

**  That  might  have  effect  in  making  her  think  she  was  neglected,  perhaps.** 

*'  And  supposing  you  should  let  me  take  the  letter  and  write  her  one  in  imitation  of  his 
hand,  signing  his  name,  and  let  you  give  it  to  her?"  ' 

'*  Yes,  but  there  would  be  no  cheating  her  in  this  way,  she  is  keen  as  a  razor ;  I  have 
sometimes  thought  she  could  tell  my  very  thoughts,  the  prying  hussy  !'* 

**  But  T  could  cheat  her  though.  I  am  handy  with  the  pen,  and  could  once  imitate  any 
hand,  so  that  the  writer  himself  could  not  tell  which  was  his  own.*' 

**  That  would  be  rather  roguish,  would  it  not,  Gow  ?  Besides,  when  Ashley  returned,  he 
would  raise  Ned  with  you  for  such  a  trick." 

**  Why,  I  should  calculate  to  make  you  a  rich  man,  take  the  girl,  and  be  off  to  my  own 
country  long  before  he,  came  back.  But  I  see  you  are  not  disposed  to  help  me  and  yourself  in 
this  business——**  ^ 

'<  O,  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  was  only  contriving,  and  I  beging  to  think  we  can  manage  it ; 
and  if  you  intend  to  take  her  out  of  the  country,  wife  will  lend  a  stiff  hand,  depend  on't.  She 
thinks  May  is  quite  too  knowing,  considering,  and  will  soon  get  above  us  all ;  and  to  tell  the 
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truth,  I  have  lately  had  a  sort  of  a  notion  that  the  girl  woqM  bring  some  bad  Inek  tavii 
one  shape  or  other.  But  take  her  away  from  this  place,  and  she  will  make-a-tBiartiiife 
enough,  I  dare  say.  Gow,  she  shall  be  yours  by  hook  or  by  crook,  and  there's  nqr  hand 
on  it." 

This  last  point  being  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  these  worthy  peraonagei,  Hmjt 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  and  settle  the  details  of  the  plan  of  operations  proposed  by  Gow  for 
coming  at  the  buried  treasure ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Martin  should  take  apon  lifB. 
self  the  task  of  forming  a  company  from  such  of  his  neighbours  as  he  should  select  as  noit 
trusty  and  best  fitted  for  the  enterprise.  The  work  was  to  be  commenced  as  soon  as  %eNk 
pany  could  be  formed  ;  to  be  carried  on  in  the  night,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  Gow^u 
to  superintend  and  direct  the  whole  business.  And  for  the  purpose,  as  he  told  BlartiD,«f 
guarding  the  spot,  and  always  being  near  to  catch  every  view  which  was  to  be  bad  ftm 
his  magic  stcne,  and  of  making  frequent  trials  of  the  divining  rod,  he  was  to  ere^a  flhantee 
on  some  part  of  the  mountain  above,  for  his  chief  resilience,  till  the  treasure  was  found,  wJMfe 
no  one  was  to  presume,  on  any  account,  to  approach  him,  pretending  that  he  could  onlj  mike 
his  discoveries  to  any  advantage  when  entirely  alone.  Here  he  was  to  be  supplied  with  pn> 
visions,  &c.,  from  Martin's  house,  to  which  be  should  only  repair  for  the  purpose  of  pnn* 
cuting  his  suit  with  May.  Their  whole  plan  being  thus  adjusted,  they  returned  to  tike 
house  with  the  understanding  that  each  should  proceed  to  his  allotted  part  on  the  Mowing 
morning. 

CHAPTER    V. 

From  this  time  every  means  was  tried,  and  every  art  put  in  requisition,  by  Martin  and  his 
wife,  to  forward  the  projected  match  between  Gow  and  their  adopted  daughter.     Their  fint 
attempts  were  confined  to  endeavours  to  impress  her  with  favourable  sentiments  towards  ber 
new  lover,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prejudice  her  mind  against  Ashley,  and  destroy  fiie  Ujg[h 
estimation  in  which  they  well  knew  she  deservedly  held  him.     But  not  long  resting  latiified 
with  their  progress  in  this  indirect  method  of  accomplishing  their  base  purpose,  they  nob 
proceeded  tt  open  importunities,  using  every  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  yield  to  their  wiA, 
and  exhausting  every  argument  their  ingenuity  could  invent,  which  they  thought  Kkdjto 
shake  her  still  unaltered  purpose  of  fidelity  to  her  betrothed  lover,  and  turn  ber  mind  to  tlie 
man  of  their  worse  than  mercenary  choice.    Sometime^  setting  before  her  glowing  pictures  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  to  be  gained  by  an  union  with  Gow,  and  then  contrasting  this  with 
the  life  of  labour  and  obscurity  which  they  told  her  must  be  her  certain  lot  if  she  married 
Ashley ;  sometimes  resorting  to  flattery,  followed  by  abject  entreaties,  and  sometimes  to 
'  menaces  and  bitter  denunciations  in  case  she  finally  refused  to  comply  with  their  wishes  snd 
commands ;  till  the  poor  girl  felt  as  if  she  must  sink  under  their  united  persecution.    Wftb 
the  object  of  this  unwearied  intercession,  himself,  she  succeeded  much  easier  in  securin; 
herself  from  annoyance.     He  had  by  this  time  proposed  himself  in  direct  terms,  and  had 
received  a  decided  and  unqualified  refusal ;  and  the  simple  majesty  of  innocence  and  virtosns 
rectitude  of  purpose,  unprotected  and  'discountenanced  as  they  were  on  all  sides  conveyed  ' 
a  rebuke  before  which,  with  all  his  assurance,  he  could  not  help  quailing ;  and  he  shrank 
from  the  cold  dignity  of  her  presence,  leaving  her  mostly  unmolested  by  open  attemptiHo 
soften  her  obduracy,  choosing  rather  to  rely  on  intrigue  and  deception  to  effect  a  des^ 
which  he  whs  well  aware  any  manly  or  honourable  course  would  fail  of  accomplishing.    But 
this  new  and  unexpected  attempt  of  Martin  and  his  wife,  situated  as  she  was,  to*  control  her 
inclination  and  induce  her  to  violate  her  plighted  faith,  was  much  less  easily  combated,  sitd 
doubly  enhanced  her  distress  and  perplexity.     Their  motives  for  this  cruel  conduct,  she  soon 
rightly  conjectured,  must  arise  from  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  success  of  thtir 
endeavours — some  temptin  g  condition  by  which  Gow  had  bribed  them ;  but  why  any  suefa 
advantage  or  bribe  should  be  offered  by  the  latter,  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.     She 
felt  satisfied  that  his  anxiety  to  obtain  her  hand  did  not  proceed  from  any  love  which  he  bid 
fo  hastily  entertained  for  her,  and  much  less  could  it  arise,  she  thought,  from  any  pecuniary 
CT  other  advantage  to  be  gained  by  marrying  a  pennyless  and  obscure  orphan.      But  that 
such  was  his  determined  purpose,  she  could  no  longer  doubt,  and  it  was  equally  dear  to  her 
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lit  her  parents  were  closely  leagued  with  him  in  the  design.  The  neighboun,  too,  it  was 
]|iarent,  from  their  jokes  and  indirect  advice  to  her,  in  their  ioteroourse  with  the  family,  had 
3en  biased  by  the  account  which  they  had  received  of  the  new  comer,  and  had  already 
rayed  themselves  on  his  side,  and  stood  ready  to  advocate  his  cause.  While  the  reluctance 
16  had  conceived  to  divulge  what  she  knew  of  him,  or  to  say  aught  to  his  disadvantage  as 
Dg  as  he  was  a  favoured  inmate  of  her  family,  mingled  with  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  forbidding 
V  to  discuss  the  character  of  an  avowed  lover,  all  combined  to  prevent  her  from  trying  to 
ndeceive  her  acquaintance  in  their  opinion  of  Gow,  or  to  make  known  to  any  one  the 
TVtchedness  and  difficulty  of  her  situation.  And  had  she  attempted  this,  and  made  known 
er  difficulty,  she  knew  not  that  it  would  avail  in  changing  the  popular  current  which  she 
wr  was  now  setting  in  favour  of  Gow,  or  in  alleviating  her  embajrrassments ;  she  resolved 
lerefore  to  endure  in  silence,  and,  though  alone  and  unfriended,  to  persevere  in  her  nndiaken 
Btermination  of  resistance,  till  the  return  of  Ashley  should  put  an  end  to  her  sorrow* 
ad  troubles. 

''  What  great  object  do  you  propose  to  gain.  May,**  said  Martin  one  day  during  this 

baseless  warfare  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  persect^ed  girl *•  what  great 

>ject  do  you  propose  to  gain  by  rejecting  such  a  man  as  Mr  Gow,  and  accepting  such  a 
How  as  Ashley?" 

'*  I  shall  at  least  gain  the  approbation  of  my  own  cons<iience,  father ;  for  X  have  promised 
Q  solemnly,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  your  consent.'* 

**  I  might  have  said  something  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  when  I  supposed  you  could  do  no 
tter ;  but  these  foolish  promises  which  boys  and  girls  make  to  each  other, — what  do  they 
lount  to?  And  how  long  does  either  party  hesitate  about  breaking  them  when,  finding 
iy  can  do  better  with  themselves,  they  wish  to  make  another  choice?** 

*<  But  I  have  no  wish  to  make  another  choice,  and  if  I  had,  I  hardly  think  I  should  gain 
lebby  the  change  you  propose.**  ^ 

**  You  don't  pretend  to  compare  Ashley  to  Mr.  Gow,  do  you  ?  *' 
**  Certainly,  I  should  not  wbh  to  compare  him  to  this  suspicious  man——** 
<'  What  do  you  mean*  girl  ?    Would  you  insinuate  anything  against  the  character  of  Mr 
nr«-*a  gentleman,  and  a  friend  of  mine  as  he  is  ?** 

«<  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  him ;  but  friend  or  gentleman  as  yon  may  believe 
n,.yeu  would  be  much  better  employed,  I  suspect,  in  guarding  yourself  against  his  arts,  thaa 
trying  to  drive  a  poor  friendless  and  unprotected  girl  into  his  clu tehee.** 
**  What  mean  you.  May  Martin,  once  more  I  ask?**  sternly  demanded  he,  stamping  on  the 
Mr.  '*  What  reasons  for  your  scandalous  insinuations  can  you  give?— Speak — ^tell  them  if 
ibave  any.  No  wonder  you  hesitate,  for  you  have  none  to  give — ^*tis  all  but  a  foolish 
ibborn  girl's  whim— prejudice  against  a  man  who  loves  yoji,  but  who  is  too  good  for  yoa» 
1  condescends  too  much  in  wishing  to  make  you  rich  and  happy.  I  tell  you,  girl,  you  must 
jry  him." 

«•  O,  I  cannot,  father — never,  never !" 

«  You  won't  then,  will  you?  You  forget  that  you  are  not  of  age  yet,  and  that  I  have  an 
leature  in  that  desk  that  puts  you  completely  under  my  control?*' 
*'  I  forget  nothing,  su*.  I  know  my  duty,  and  have  always  endeavoured  to  do  it,  and  can 
a  say  as  much  respecting  the  cruel  course  you  are  now  pursuing  towards  me  ?  Does  that 
per  to  which  you  so  insultingly  allude,  give  you  the  power  to  dispose  of  me  in  marriage 
bhout  my  consent,  and  against  my  inclinations?'* 

<<  Hush,  impudent !"  vociferated  Martin,  again  stamping  with  rage.  **  A  lecture  on  my 
ty,  bey  ?     Fine  times  I  should  think  !** 

**  May  don't  remember,'*  chimed  in  Mrs  Martin,  with  a  spiteful  leer  and  tanatmg  tone^ 
day  don't  remember  who  took  her  when  she  was  a  little  ragged  outcast,  that  no  father 
»uld  come  to  own,  and  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  her,  and  gave  her  a  respeotabfe 
me?" 

*<  O,  I  have— I  do  remember  it !"  said  May,  bursting  into  tears,  **  I  remember  it  all,  and 
old  to  heaven  I  could  think  of  those  days  of  kindness  without  associating  them  with  later, 
tatment — with  this,  this  bitter  hour  of  insult  and  cruelty." 
'*  Come,  come,  you  silly  girl,"  said  Martin,  after  waiting  till  her  imixysm  had  a  little  subA 
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^ed ;  and  now  changing  his  manner  into  a  half  coaxing,  half  expostulating  tone ;  '*  come* 
come.  May,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings — I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  anything  but  what 
I  think  is  for  your  good.  You  yourself  will  be  as  ready  to  marry  Mr  Gow  as  you  are  oow 
opposed  to  it,  as  soon  as  you  find  that  Ashley  has  left  you  for  another  sweetheart." 

"Ashley?"  said  May,  slowly  taking  her  handkerchief  from  her  tear-bathed  fooe,  and 
looking  at  Martin  with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  censure,  **  Mr  Ashley  will  sever  do 
that.»» 

**  Pshaw  !  nothing  more  likely,'*  responded  Martin,  carelessly.  "  You  don't  know  VfWm 
Ashley  so  well  as  I  do.*'- 

«  Well  enough,  hovrever,"  replied  May  promptly,  **  to  know  that  he  will  never  do  thit— 
any  sooner  than  I  should  voluntarily  leave  him  for  your  Mr  Gow." 

**  You  would  hardly  dare  promise  to  marry  Mr.  Gow  on  condition  of  Ashley's  deieiitkiD,  1 
suspect  ?'* 

**  Indeed  I  should,  sir.** 

**  Well,  let  us  have  your  promise  then.** 

*<  I  fear  not  to  do  it,  sir,  on  that  condition,"  rejoined  May,  in  a  tone  of  unsuspecting  ooo- 
fidence,  **  and  if  such  a  promise  will  relieve  me  from  any  more  persecution  and  teasing  ts 
marry  Gow  till  Mr  Ashley  is  false  to  me,  I  will  make  it*'  . 

**  Well,'*  observed  Martin,  with  a  well  feigned  air  of  indifference,  **  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word.  I  suppose  we  must  submit  to  the  condition,  though  I  still  say  we  do  not  wish  to  force 
your  inclinations,  only  so  far  as  we  know  is  for  your  own  interest  And  now,  you  have  made 
this  promise.  May,  I  hope  you  will  thmk,  should  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  that  it  is  as  wieked 
to  break  it  as  you  now  do  to  break  your  promise  to  Ashley.**  So  saying,  and  with  a  trea* 
cherous  smile  on  his  countenance,  he  left  the  room. 

May  marvelled  much  at  the  unexpected  termination  of  the  dialogue  which  had  begon  it 
differently,  and  threatened  so  different  an  ending ;  and,  after  Martin  had  retired,  she  endes- 
voured  to  draw  something  from  his  wife  which  would  go  to  explain  her  husband's  soddet 
XLpparent  willingness  to  drop  his  purpose  for  a  promise  made  on  a  condition  which  she  ftlt  so 
confident  could  never  happen.  But  that  dame,  who  was  naturally  taciturn  and  cauttooi,  and 
who  rarely  ever  betrayed  the  secrets  of  her  heart  with  her  tongue,  while  her  cold,  severe,  and 
unvarying  countenance  was  generally  equally  proof  against  all  scrutiny  on  what  was  piniQg 
within,  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  the  affair,  and,  after  a  few  unsatisfactory  replies,  noik 
into  her  usual  foreboding  silence.  Our  heroine,  therefore,  being  left  to  her  own  eo»- 
jectures,  and  notwithstanding  she  felt  some  little  misgiving  relative  to  her  promise,  and  an 
undefined  suspicion  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  it,  seeing,  nevertheless,  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  different  from  what  the  circumstances  purported,  could  not  but  congratolate 
herself  on  the  prospect  now  presented,  of  a  reprieve  from  her  persecutions  ;  and,  the  latter 
feeling  prevailing,  she  dismissed  the  subject  from  her  mind,  and  resumed  her  domestic  ocen- 
pations  with  a  cheerfulness  to  which  she  had  some  time  been  a  stranger. 

CHAPTER    Vr. 

« 

For  nearly  a  week  from  the  interview  just  narrated,  no  allusion  was  made  in  the  presence  ef 
May  to  the  dreaded  subject  of  a  marriage  with  Gow ;  and,  in  the  respite  thus  allowed  her, 
she  began  to  hope  that  her  peace  would  no  more  be  disturbed  by  any  further  recurrence  of 
those  scenes  which  had  lately  caused  her  so  much  distress  and  perplexity.  And  this  bope^ 
added  to  the  cheering  expectation  she  now  daily  entertained  of  receiving  a  letter  from  Ashley, 
imparted  a  new  impulse  to  her  feelings,  and  was  fast  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  her 
late  trials  from  her  mind.  But  this  happy  quiet  was  not  long  to  continue ;  and,  like  the 
deceitful  calm  of  the  elements,  which  often  precedes  the  fearful  tempest,  soon  proved  to  be 
but  tlie  prelude  to  new  and  aggravated  sorrows. 

*'May,'*  said  Mrs  Martin  one  day,  as  glancing  through  the  window  she  saw  her  husbsnd 
approachmg  the  house  in  company  with  Gow,  "  May,  did  Mr  Martin  bring  you  any  letter 
yesterday  from  the  village  ?'* 

**  Any  letter  !**  replied  May  in  surprise ;  *'  bring  me  a  letter !  no  ',  did  he  go  to  the  village 
jresterday  ?    I  k  new  nothing  of  it.** 
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'*  Yei,  he  went,"  said  (he  other  with  an  affected  common-place  air,  **and  I  thought  it  likely 
he  might  have  found  a  letter  for  you  there  by  this  time— but  hero  he  comes  himself,  and  can 
ten  you  whether  he  Inquired  for  one ;  I'll  warrant  he  did  not  though,  he  is  such  a  forgetful 
creature— say,  Mr  Martin,'*  she  continued,  turning  to  her  husband,  as  he  now  entered  tha 
room,  '*did  you  inquire  at  the  post-office  yesterday  for  a  letter  for  May?" 

"There  now r  exclaimed  Martin,  with  a  seeming  ubnshed  and  self-condemning  manner;. 
*'  well,  if  that  don*t  beat  all !  I  should  not  b^amciMay  for  scolding  now ;  for,  of  all  forgetful 
fellows  I  believe  I  must  be  the  worst.  Yes,  I  did  call  at  the  office,  and  got  her  a  letter  from 
Aihley»  I  conclude,  and  hero  I  have  carried  it  In  my  pocket  ever  since.'* 

**  O,  how  could  you  1 — but  where  is  lt-^0,  where  is  it  ?  *'  eagerly  exclaimed  the  animated 
girl,  starting  up  and  advancing. 

'*  Here  !**  replied  Martin,  pulling  out  the  letter  and  presenting  it ;  **  here  it  is ;  and  now  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  you  till  that  is  read  and  re-read  a  dozen  times  over,  I  suppose.** 

As  the  hnngry  bird  darts  upon  the  luscious  grape  accidentally  revealed  to  his  sight  while  wan* 
dering  weary  and  famished  for  food,  so  did  May  upon  the  valued  prize  before  her ;  and  scarce 
was  it  within  her  eager  grasp  before  she  bore  it  off,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy  and  triumph, 
to  another  room,  there  to  feast  on  its  anticipated  contents,  which,  in  fancy,  were  to  thrill  her 
ow^  bosom  with  delight,  and  at  the  some  time  to  furnish  an  ample  refutation  of  the  unjust 
and  ungenerous  surmises  of  Martin  concerning  the  fidelity  of  her  beloved  Ashley.  No  sooner 
was  she  alone  than  with  trembling  hasto  she  tore  open  the  seal,  and  read  in  the  well-known 
hand  of  her  lover,  as  she  thought,  as  follows  :— 

"  Miss  Mat  Mautin, — Knowing  you  would  expect  a  letter  from  me  about  this  time, 
and  considering  it  a  duty  to  apprize  you  of  some  changos  relative  to  myself,  I  have  thought 
best  to  write  you  briefly.  On  my  arrival  at  my  old  residence  I  there  met  with  one  with 
whom  I  once  had  considerable  intimacy,  which  was  broken  off  by  a  misunderstanding 
between  us,  und  I  supposed  the  separation  to  be  final.  That  misunderstanding  is  now» 
however,  satisfactorily  cleare'd  up,  and  with  a  renewal  of  acquaintance,  feelings  which, 
when  with  you,  I  supposed  dead,  have  revived.  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  to  marry 
a  man  who  entertains  a  preference  to  another  s  I  think  I  know  .you  too  well  to  believe 
you  would  for  a  single  moment  endure  the  thought  of  such  a  union,  and  therefore  it 
It  extremely  doubtful  whether  I  return  at  all  to  Vermont.  I  have  luckily  found  a  man 
here  who  has  taken  my  land  contract  in  the  settlement  ofl*  my  hands.  Do  not  think  I  shall 
ever  entertain  any  other  feelings  towards  you  than  those  of  sincere  friendship  and  the  highest 
roipeot. 

**  William  Ashlby.'* 

During  the  perusal  of  the  first  part  of  this  unloverlike  epistle,  the  countenance  of  May 
exhibited  a  surprised  and  disappointed  expression,  produced  seemingly  by  the  formal  and  un* 
accustomed  introductory  address,  as  well  as  not  meeting  with  anything  she  expected  to  find. 
But  this  expression,  as  she  conthiued,  soon  changed  into  a  look  of  blank  bewilderment,  like 
Chat  of  one  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  writer ;  and  it  was  not  till  she 
reached  the  concluding  line  that  the  painful  truth  which  the  writer  with  apparent  reluctance^ 
seemed  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  communicate,  flashed  for  the  first  time  across  her  mind; 
•—then  it  was  that  the  ashy  paleness  of  dismay  spread  over  the  quivering  muscles  of  her  face ; 
and  with  a  hurried,  mechanical  kind  of  motion  she  again  commenced  reading,  trembling  more 
and  more  violently  as  she  .proceeded,  till  her  agitation  becoming  too  great  to  continue  the 
perusal,  ^he  dropped  the  fatal  paper  on  the  table,  and,  lifting  up  her  hands  with  a  look  of 
utter  hopelessness  and  misery,  indistinctly  murmured,  *'  Oh  1  may  not  this  be  some  dreadful 
dream  from  which  I  shall  awake  ?'*  And  she  pressed  her  hand  hard  upon  the  swelling  veins  of 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  recover  her  consciousness.  **  No,  no,'*  she  at  length  more  audibly 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  despairing  grief,  "  no,  no  1— wretched,  oh,  wretchedi  lost,  wrecked  and 
ruined  !  and  all  but  heaven  has  now  deserted  me."  Tears  now  gushed  and  fell  In  a  shower 
from  her  eyes,  and,  covering  her  face  with  both  hands,  heart-rending  sobs  alone  gave  further 
utterance  to  the  agony  of  feeling  with  which  her  bursting  bosom  was  labouring. 

At  this  moment  Martin,  followed  by  Gow,  entered  the  room. 

**  Why !  what  is  all  this  now  ?"  exclaimed  the  former  in  affected  surprise ;  '*  what  is  th» 
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matter  ?— -wfatt  can  have  happened.  May  ?  Oh,  something  in  the  letter— but  do  let  nt  ne 
what  dreadful  news  it  contains."  So  saying,  he  officiously  bustled  up  to  the  table  wbeie 
May  was  sitting  in  the  posture  above  described  with  the  letter  open  before  ber,  without  nMiHig 
or  offering  any  resistance  to  Martin's  taking  it,  and  seemed  busily  to  run  over  the  conteHti. 
**  There  T  he  presently  exclaimed,  tumiog  to  his  friend,  **  there !  this  is  just  what  I  always 
expected — ^that  fellow,  Ashley,  has  cast  May  aside  for  an  old  sweetheart,  and  has  had  the  ii»- 
pudence  here  to  tell  her  so— though  it  is  scarcely  three  weeks  since  he  was  vowing  and  coei^g 
round  her  like  all  the  world.  The  false-hearted  scoundrel  I  But  May  had  fair  warning  hmt 
the  fellow  would  treat  her ;  and  now  I  hope  she  will  put  a  proper  value  on  the  offers  of  those 
who  really  love  her,  and  are  worth  a  thousand  such  fellows  to  boot.** 

*'  Yes,  May,**  said  Gow  in  a  low  soothing  tone  as  he  approached  and  leaned  over  the  table 
by  her  side,  while  Martin,  under  pretence  of  further  examining*  the  letter,  moved  olTto 
opposite  window ;  **  yes,  May,  now  this,  great  obstacle  to  yoor  oiarryhig  another  is  entinl^s- 
removed,  I  hope  you  will  no  longer  refuse  to  hear  my  ofibr." 

**  Oh,  do  not  torment  me/'  she  replied  in  broken  utterance,  her  face  still  buried  in 
hands ;  "  oh,  leave  me  alone,  I  beseech  you.*' 

**  May !  **  interrupted  Martin  sternly,  remember  your  promlse^yoa  reooUect-^f  Ashia^ 
deserted  you !    Have  you  forgot  it  so  soon  ?"  ^ 

The  wretched  girl  groaned  aloud. 

**  You  are  silent,  *'  continued  her  interrogator,  '*  and  well  yon  may  be ;  for  you  will  huriS^ 
deny  the  solemn  promise  you  made  me  not  a  week  since ;  and  now  1  call  on  you  to  fulfil  it— 
<io  you  consent?*' 

**  Oh,  have  mercy— some  mercy,"  she  cried,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  door,  **  sons 
mercy  on  a  poor  broken-hearted  g^rl  !** 

«<  Do  you  consent,  I  say  again  ?*'  sternly  demanded  Martin,  rising  and  endeavouring  to 
intercept  her  retreat. 

**  Do  what  you  will  with  me— sell  me  for  a'slave — kill  me  if  you  please,  but  let  me  go  nov 

oh  do  let  me  go !"  was  the  beseeching  reply,  as  with  streaming  eyes  and  convulsive  iobs 

she  escaped  from  her  inquisitors,  and  fled  to  her  own  apartment. 

**  Let  her  go,  Martin,"  said  Gow  hastily,  as  the  other  was  about  to  follow  or  comsuBd 
her  back,  "  let  her  go— let  the  matter  rest  just  where  it  is.  Silence  gives  consent  of  itsdP- 
besides,  have  you  not  ber  express  leave  to  do  with  her  just  as  you  please  ?  What  more  d» 
you  want?** 

*'  ^liy,  tnie,  Gow,**  replied  the  other,  hesitating  under  the  twinges  of  some  remains  of  • 
conscience,  which  still  lingered  in  spite  of  all  the  trainings  it  had  lately  received,  *'  true,  ihe 
all  but  consented,  and  did  consent  in  a  sort — but — but  you  see  she  is  no  more  willing  noir 
than  before — and  how  would  you  manage  it.'** 

*<  Manage  it !  why,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  go  a-head<— you  saddle  your  horse  and  go 
directly  to  the  parson ;  tell  him  to  publish  the  banns  next  Sunday,  and  be^on  hand  to  tie  the- 
knot  on  some  day  you  and  your  wife  shall  fix  on,  as  soon  as  your  laws  will  albw,;  for  I  men 
to  go  by  Gunter  in  this  business." 

••  Yes,  but " 

**  But  what  ?  You  are  thinking  about  raising  the  hundred  dollars  I  conclude,  or  yon  wooU 
not  hesitate  to  go  on,  your  chance  is  so  much  better  than  ever  to  save  it— I  tell  yoo,  mmt 
one  thing  or  the  other  must  be  done  soon.** 

The  last  hint  was  sufficient  for  a  man  of  the  disposition  of  Martin,  and  he  at  onoe  fofgvt 
hiaquahns  of  conscience,  and  tamely  promised  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  other. 

<'  Well,  then,**  said  Gow,  "go  on,  as  I  told  you  the  game  is  now  within  certain  retfih^ 
if  all  is  kept  stilL  We  will  let  the  girl  alone  pretty  much  till  the  day  arrives,  and  intht 
meantime  we  will  drive  bard  at  our  business  at  the  mountain,  for  I  should  like  amazingly  to 
have  a  few  of  those  jingiers  in  my  pocket  for  wedding  music." 

**  Amen  to  that,**  said  Martin,  as  he  left  his  fnencT  for  the  botiness  more  immediatalf 
before  him. 

**  Dirty  miscreant  I"  soliloquized  Gow,  after  hia  friend  had  left  the  room,  **  what  a  pre. 
dova  scoundrel,  but  for  your  pusilianimon*  fears,  which  only  make  you  heskate  here  or  any* 
wiere  !    But  with  ail  jour  duplicity  and  good  will  to  play  fiilse  with  me,  I  can  keep  the 
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4iiave  in  you  ttraight  by  neniu  of  the  miser  and  the  coward.  Rogue  as  lam,  I  despise  yon 
for  your  ineamiess  to  this  noble  girl  wboiQiyou  should  protect ;  and  had  I  not  a  greater  object 
in  view  than  you  can  have  in  this  affair,  I  would  hang  myself  before  I,  who  have  no  such 
iuUes  towards  her,  would  be  guilty  of  even  the  part  I  am  taking,  though  a  thousand  times 
more  decent  than  yours.  It  will  do  me  good  to  see  you  punished,  as  you  will  be  with  a 
i'ttogcanoe,  for  this  shuffling  to  me  and  baseness  to  her.  Hah  !  you  little  think  that  while 
rem  are  helping  me  to  a  fortune  with  one  hand  you  are  twisting  a  rope  for  your  own  neck 
vHli  the  other." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

^s  will  now  follow  the  eager-eyed  expectants  of  the  glittering  treasure  to  the  theatre  of 

■^eir  secret  operations  in  the  woods.     A  company %of  five  individuals,  besides  Martin  and 

.Qow,  had  already  been  formed  according  to  the  plan  before-mentioned,  and  many  nights  had 

*  Veen  spent  by  them  in  making  excavations  on  the  spot  indicated  by  their  leader,  who 

(generally  remained  with  them  several  hours  each  night  in  directing  their  movements,  before 

lie  retired  to  his  retreat  on  the  mountain,  where  he  had  now  for  the  most  part  taken  up  his 

quarters.     For  the  first  few  nights  of  their  digging  he  had  directed  their  efforts  to  different 

places  within  a  circle  of  some  ten  rods  in  diameter,  designated  by  certain  marks  on  the  trees, 

ssd  constituting  a  boundary  within  which,  he  told  them,  he  had  rendered  it  certain,  by  views 

obtained  in  his  magic  stone,  and  the  working  of  the  divining  rods,  that  the  money  lay  buried. 

But  for  several  of  the  last  nights  he  had  ordered  them  to  proceed  on  in  excavating  the  same 

vein,  assuring  them  that  they  might  depend  on  having  centered  in  the  right  place ;  and  to  so 

great  a  certainty  was  this  now  reduced,  as  his  stone  and  often-tried  rods  informed  him,  that 

he  could  safely  promise  them  that  a  few  more  nights'  labour  would  bring  them  to  the  trea- 

,fare.     And,  such  being  the  case,  he  called  on  each  man  to  have  the  bonus  to  be  paid  him, 

on  reaching  the  first  dollar,  in  readiness,  at  the  same  time  declined  assisting  them  any  further 

tOl  they  severally  complied  with  this  indispensable  requisition.    This,  for  several  days,  caused 

%  a  suspension  of  their  labours ;  for  it  required  no  small  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  company 

generally,  and  many  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  to  raise,  at  that  day,  the  necessary 

som.    But  their  exertions  and-  sacrifices,  great  as  they  were  in  some  cases,  were  cheerfully 

and  even  anxiously  made,  in  the  fancied  certainty  of  soon  being  a  thousand  fold  repaid  in 

the  glittering  harvest  which  they  were  about  to  reap.    Farms  were  unhesitatingly  mortgaged 

to  distant  money  lenders,  oxen  and  horses,  the  only  ones  possessed  by  their  owners,  were  sold 

at  reduced  prices,  and  all  kinds  of  property  were  disposed  of,  or  pledged  for  a  tithe  of  its 

value,  to  meet  the  exigency.    And  so  great  was  their  activity  that  before  one  week  had 

.  elapsed,  every  man  of  the  company  had  reported  himself  to  his  leader  as  prepared  with  his 

hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  again  to  the  work. 

Hitherto  the  enterprise  had  been  conducted  with  so  much  caution  and  secresy  that  littfe 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  by  those  immediately  concerned,  of  its  existence,  and 
much  less  of  the  object  for  which  the  company  was  formed.  But  either  by  reason  of  the  stir 
created  by  raising  the  money,  or  because  the  growing  certainty  of  success  had  rendered  the 
•different  members  of  the  association  less  guarded,  vague  rumours  were  beginning  to  be  afloat 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  some  uncommon  adventure  was  going  on  in  the  mountains ;  and 
many  were  the  conjectures  and  dark  surmises  made  concerning  its  character  and  object — the 
secresy  with  which  it  had  been  conducted  sufficing  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  and  romance 
over  the  proceeding.  And  this  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the  appearance,  about  this 
tihie,  of  a  singularly  accoutred  old  man,  who  had  been  known  to  enter  the  settlement  from  the 
north,  and  was  several  times  afterwards  seen  hovering  round  the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  back 
of  which  Av as  the  supposed  scene  of  these  mysterious  operations;  some  believing  him  the 
devil  himself  come  to  superintend  the  ceremonies  of  the  black  art,  which  they  suspected  was 
in  performance  in  the  woods ;  and  others,  more  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  dis- 
posed to  view  secresy  and  mystery  as  generally  the  cloak  of  iniquity,  shrewdly  suspecting  him 
to  be  an  agent  sent  from  Stephen  Burroughs*  Snag  Factory  in  Canada,  to  establish  a  branch 
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in  these  unexposed  parti  of  the  Oreen  Mountains  ;*  and  it  was  the  impression  of  all,  indeed, 
that  this  Strang  personage  had  some  connexion  with  the  doings  of  the  company.  Those  who 
were  supposed  to  he  its  members  stoutly  denied  the  truth  of  this  supposition,  beiog,  pro* 
baUy,  with  the  exception  of  their  leader,  really  as  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  came  of 
the  appearance  and  the  character  of  the  old  man  as  their  neighbours. 

It  was  on  a  dark  night  in  July,  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  scene  where  we  left  our 
heroine  at  Martin's,  that  the  money  diggers  resumed  their  labours.  Excited  by  the  late 
assurances  of  Gow,  they  came,  one  by  one,  stealing  to  the  spot  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  ntui, 
having  kindled  a  small  fire,  and  stuck  a  pine-knot  torch  in  a  stump  on  the  bank  of  the  exes- 
vation,  to  furnish  light  for  their  operations,  they  waited,  with  nervous  impatience,  the  arrivi! 
of  their  leader,  to  direct  the  spot  on  which  their  efforts  were  now  to  be  bestowed.  The  latter 
soon  made  his  appearance,  and,  after  giving  his  directions  with  the  mysterious  gravity  with 
which  he  had  sustained  his  part  through  the  whole  enterprise,  and  seeing  them  iiiirlyat 
work,  he  informed  them  that,  from  the  experiments  he  had  been  making  through  the  day, he 
bad  strong  hopes  of  reaching  the  treasure  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  add  that  he  should 
remain  with  them  till  the  close  of  their  kbours  for  the  night.  This  thrilling  announoeiiKOt 
added  fresh  ardour  to  their  exertions,  and  wrought  up  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitdi  of 
expectation  and  excitement.  And,  in  imagination,  new  farms  were  already  purchased ;  old 
ones  richly  stocked  and  improved;  new  houses  built  and  finished;  wives  were  nistliqf  hi 
their  new  silk  gowns ;  tables  were  groaning  with  dainties,  and  hundreds  were  lavished  with  i 
free  hand  in  treats  by  embryo  captains  of  militia,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  oecaiioii 
of  their  promotion,  honours  which  their  great  wealth  would  certainly  bring  them.  Thai,  with 
lusty  blows,  and  many  a  gleeful  joke,  they  delved  on  till  about  midnight. 

Gow  now  made  another  trial  with  his  rods,  and,  after  assaying  them  some  time  from  ^ 
ferent  points  with  great  seeming  carefulness  and  accuracy,  he  rose  with  a  satisfied  air,  and  haitiljr 
throwing  them  aside  as  things  whose  aid  was  now  no  longer  required,  he  joyfully  annonoced 
to  his  associates  that  the  hour  which  was  to  crown  their  labour  with  success  was  at  last 
arrived,  but  that  it  was  the  hour,  likewise,  that  would,  very  probably,  put  all  their  prudence  and 
fortitude  to- the  severest  trial ;  for  he  must  now  apprise  them,  that  in  those  cases  where  any 
murder  or  other  great  wickedness  had  been  committed  in  connexion  with  secreting  a  treasue, 
there  was  generally  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  it,  even  after  it  was  fairly  discovered, 
•owing  to  the  strange  sights  and  noises  which  were  seen  and  heard  about  the  time  of  reacblDg 
and  attempting  to  seize  it     But  these  sounds  or  apparitions,  as  startling  and  terrible  as  they 
might  seem,  would  hurt  nobody,  nor  prevent  securing  the -money,  if  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them ;  while,  if  the  attention  at  that  critical  moment  was  suffered  to  be  diverted,  and  file 
eye  withdrawn  from  the  spot,  the  money,  somehow  or  other,  was  almost  sure  to  get  away,  or 
be  so  lost  sight  of,  that  it  could  not  be  found  again  without  a  new  course  of  dig^ng  and  ex- 
periments.    This,  to  be  sure,  might  not  be  a  case  where  any  such  difficulty  would  occur,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  and,  therefore,  the  instant  it  was  annoonoed 
that  the  money  was  reached,  every  man  must  have  all  his  senses  about  him,  and  confine  then 
to  the  spot ;  and  on  no  account  to  look  off,   or  suffer  a  glance  or  thought  to  stray  lo  what 
might  be  doing  around  him,  but  grapple  at  the  treasure  as  soon  as  it  was  laid  open,  in  what* 
ever  shape  it  be  found,  and  hang  on  for  life,  though  the  very  devil  might  be  yelling  about 
his  ears.     With  this  startling  caution  he  ordered  the  men  to  dig  away  the  inequalities  of  the 
bottom,  and  level  off  a  broad  space  where  they  had  last  been  digging.     With  nerves  agitated 
by  fear  and  expectation  they  hurriedly  went  to  work,  and  soon  smothcd  down  a  space  sofB* 
ciently  broad  to  meet  the  mind  of  their  leader.     He  then  formed  them  in  a  circle  around  bin, 
and  taking  a  heavy  crow-bar,  and  ordering  every  eye  to  be  fixed  intensely  on  the  spot  where 
ho  should  strike,  and  if  any  signs  of  hitting  the  money  followed,  to  dig  for  their  lives,  he  lifted 
high  the  heavy  weapon,  and  thrust  it  deep  into  the  ground.     A  sharp,  grating  sound,  as  of 
the  deadened  clinking  of  metals  under  ground,  followed  the  blow ;  and  a  low,  eager,  sup- 
pressed shout  of  exultation  simultaneously  escaped  from«the  lips  of  all  the  company;  while, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  a  deep,  unearthly  groan  issued  from  the  nearest  thicket,  striking 


*  The  connterteit  bUli  by  wbicb  the  celebrated  Stephen  Bonrovghi  once  6ooded  the  cosntry.  were  at 
that  day  usually  denominated  anags. 
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the  ear  with  horrible  dfttioctness,  and  causing  every  heart  to  qnake  with  appreben^on.  Oow 
quickly  repeated  his  blow,  and  it  was  again  followed  by  the  tame  cheering  sound  from  the 
earth,  and  the  same,  and  still  more  startling  groan  from  the  thicket. 

**  Now  dig ! — dig  for  your  very  lives  T  sternly  exclaimed  Gow.  Rallying  their  sinking  courage 
at  the  command,  they  fell  furiously  to  work,  throwing  the  earth  in  every  direction  by  their 
vague  and  random  blows,  and  seemingly  trying  to  stifle  their  fears  by  the  desperate  energy 
of  their  efforts,  as  nearer  and  more  terrific  grew  the  fearful  sounds  around  them.  Still  man- 
aging, however,  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the  work,  though  scarcely  able  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  their  shaking  and  quaking  limbs,  they  soon  laid  bare  what  they  took  to  bo  the  irOn 
chest  containing  their  prize. 

**  The  lid  t  the  lid ! — seize,  and  raise  the  lid !"  cried  Gow,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  spot. 
So  saying,  he  seized  a  bar,  and  thrusting  it  under  the  supposed  lid,  raised  one  side  of  it  several 
inches  from  its  bed,  when  the  sight  of  rusty  dollars  beneath,  dimly  glittering  in  the  feeble  light 
9i  their  torch,  greeted  their  enraptured  sight. 

"There!  there  it  is!"  shouted  the  men — «' Up  with  the  lid  then,  and  seize  it!"  cried 
Gow.  One  of  them  accordingly  grappledwith  the  lid,  and  had  raised  it  nearly  upright,  when, 
in  the  act  of  stooping,  involuntarily  casting  a  look  through  his  arms  back  on  the  bank  behind 
them,  he  gave  a  shriek  of  terror,  which  turned  all  eyes  on  the  spot  indicated  by  his  wild 
gestures.  On  the  bank  above  them,  at  a  few  yards  distant,  stood  an  apparition  which  made 
the  blood  curdle  in  their  veins.  The  figure  of  an  old  man,  his  head  and  arms  bare,  and  his 
long  hair,  of  milky  whiteness,  streaming  down  over  his  shoulder,  one  of  his  skeleton  arms 
thrown  aloft,  and  the  other  pointing  to  his  bloody  throat,  which  seemed  to  l)e  cut  from 
ear  to  ear,  while  from  his  sunken  sockets  his  eyes  shone  like  two  burning  coals,  and  from  his 
mouth  a  blue  flame  appeared  to  issue,  showing  long  rows  of  spike-fashioned  teeth  glowing 
'like  red-hot  iron.  "Seize  the  money  !'*  vociferated  Gow,  at  the  same  time  pluiiging  his 
hands  under  the  lid.  Partly  roused  by  the  words  of  their  leader,  the  appalled  and  horror- 
ttruck  men  were  making  a  confused  motion  to  follow  his  example,  when  the  apparition,  seizing 
their  torch  and  whirling  it  wide  into  the  bushes,  leaped,  with  a  hideous  screech,  directly  upon 
them.  Tumbling  one  over  another  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  all  but  Gow  sprang 
wildly  up  the  bank,  and  fled  from  the  spot  like  frighted  sheep  from  beneath  the  crash  of  a 
fiilling  thunderbolt ;  some  running  against  trees,  which  threw  them  back  stunned  and  nearly 
senseless  on  the  ground  by  the  shock — some  tumbling  over  logs,  and  there  laying  in  breathless 
stillness,  and  some  fleeing  and  hiding  themselves  in  distant  thickets  till  his  infernal  majesty, 
as  they  verily  believed  him,  should  be  pleased  to  take  his  departure.  All  was  now  dark  and 
silent  as  the  tomb.  Gow,  however,  who  had  fearlessly  remained  on  the  spot,  either  because  he 
had  more  nerve  than  his  associates,  or  because  he  was  better  acquainted  with  his  majesty, 
toon  found  his  way  to  the  decayed  fire  kept  for  lighting:  their  torches,  and  lighting  up  a  fresh 
knot,  proceeded  to  the  spot  from  which  the  company  h  id  t;een  so  strangely  driven,  and  put 
things  in  such  a  situation  as  best  comported  with  his  purposes.  After  which  he  began  to  call 
loudly  to  his  men  to  return,  as  the  ghost,  or  whatever  it  was  that  Had  spoiled  their  game,  was 
gone,  and  there  was  no  further  danger,  he  assured  them,  of  his  appearing  that  night.  One  by 
one  the  men  came  creeping  cautiously  and  stealthily  from  their  hiding  places ;  and  all  at  length 
were  again  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the  excavation  ;  when,  after  being  a  little  reassured  by  the 
words  of  their  leader  and  the  presence  of  one  another,  they  all  proceeded  to  the  spot  where 
they  had  last  seen  the  supposed  chest ;  but  no  appearance  of  either  chest  or  money  remained, 
and  a  little  loose  earth  gave  the  only  indication  of  the  spot  where  they  had  d/scovcrcd  it. 
••  The  game  is  all  up  for  to-night,  as  I  supposed,"  observed  Gow,  after  thrusting  down  a 
stick  a  few  times.  **  The  game  is  up  for  this  time,  and  now  you  see  what  you  have  lost  by  not 
attending  to  my  cautions,  and  keeping  better  command  of  yourselves,  when  it  was  all  nothing 
but  an  empty  apparition — the  mere  shadow  of  some  old  codger  that  has  been  dead  and  rotten 
these  hundred  years,  and  that  could  have  neither  hurt  or  been  felt  by  anybody." 

*'  Don*t  know  zactly  about  that,  captain,"  interrupted  one ;  **  he  grabbed  my  leg  as  I  was 
springing  up  the  bank  there,  I'll  swear  to  ye,  and  if  I  hadn't  kicked  him  off  he*d  a  carried  me 
iwdcr  where  the  chest  is,  fur  zino." 

<*  Yes,  and  he  chased  me  like  thunder  way  out  there  in  the  woods,"  said  another,  his  teeth 
still  chattering  from  fright,  **  and  gave  me  a  lick  over  fhe  head  that  knocked  me  down  stiff  as 
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a  torn  cod;  and  here's  the  marks  oo't  now,"  be  conUnaed,  rubbing  and sfamring  hb  forehead, 

which  had  been  barked  by  running  against  a  tree. 

'*  He  came  from  a  brimstone  country  anyhow,  for  I  smelt  it  as  plain  as  day — and  seems  to 
me  I  can  smell  it  now,"  observed  a  third,  snuffing,  and  turning  his  nose  round  in  di£Rirent 
directions. 

**  How  like  a  painter  he  bellowed  and  screeched  it,  just  as  he  jumped  f*  eidaimed  a  fourth; 
'*  I  vow  it  made  my  hair  stand  up  so  stiff  it  shoved  my  hat  off." 

**  And  what  eyes  r  added  a  filth ;  **  my  stars,  how  they  gbred !  if  that  are  thing  wam*ttk 
devil,  no  matter  V* 

**  Pshaw!  pshaw!"  said  Gow,  **all  nonsense,  I  assare  you  ;  this  is  all  nothing  to  whit  I 
have  met  with  at  such  times,  and  you  yourselves  will  be  convinced  of  it  by  the  time  wehsn 
had  another  such ;  but  now  let  us  see  how  much  we  did  get.*' 

They  then,  taking  a  smooth  place  without  the  excavation,  prooeeded  to  prodnce  andeooit 
the  few  dollars  they  had  seized  when  driven  from  their  hold  on  the  treasure.  Oow  and  llir* 
tin,  it  appeared,  were  the  only  ones  who  were  fairly  successful  in  getting  hold  of  any,  eidi  of 
whom  had  grasped  and  retained  a  single  handful  of  bona  fide  dollars,  amounting  to  thirty  io 
number;  of  this  there  could  be  no  mistake,  for  they  were  spread  before  them«  and  thoa|h  a 
little  rusty,  as  might  be  expected,  were  yet,  to  all  appearance*  genuine  Spanish  coin ;  foroiiii- 
ing  indubitable  evidence  to  those  who  might  have  hitherto  entertained  doubts  of  the  exiitcaee 
of  the  treasure  that  money  was  here,  and  with  proper  management  might  be  secured.  Aid 
this  cheering  thought,  witli  the  assurances  of  their  leader  that  there  would  be  no  difficidty  m 
again  finding  the  chest  with  one  or  two  nights*  digging,  and  that  these  distnrbanees  tofi%hka 
them  away  were  comparatively  light  after  the  first  ordeal,  raised  their  spirits  almost  to  tbdr 
former  level ;  and  as  they  sat  in  a  ring  round  the  fire,  with  an  occasional  glance  of  wildoen, 
and  sometimes  convulsive  start,  the  lingering  effects  of  their  recent  fright,  eageriy  handSBK 
and  eyeing  the  dollars  like  scared  children  who  had  been  appeased  with  toys,  they  begsa  oace 
more  to  crack  their  jokes  over  their  strange  adventure,  and  again  grow  rich  in  tlie  praipecU 
of  another  trial  for  the  slippery  treasure.  H 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  the  renewed  expectations  which  he  hid 
succeeded  in  raising  in  the.ir  minds,  Gow  now  told  them,  as  the  treasure  had  been  discowicd, 
and  the  first  dollar  found,  the  contingency  had  therefore  happened  which  entitled  him  to.i 
hundred  dollars  from  each,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  expected  their  immediite 
compliance  with  their  bargain.  To  this,  after  some  demurring  and  a  few  manifestatioai  of 
reluctance,  they  finally  assented,  and  producing  their  money,  they,  with  the  exception  of  Mir* 
tin,  paid  him  on  the  spot.  And  this  business  being  adjusted,  and  an  arrangement  made  to 
commence  operations  again  as  soon  as  the  situation  of  the  treasure  could  be  ascertained  by 
experiments,  the  band  separated  for  the  night — the  men  to  dream  of  devils  and  pots  of  Bioney» 
and  their  artful  leader  to'hug  the  reality  of.  five  hundred  dollars. 


CHAPTER    Villi 
Let  as  now  return  to  the  disconsolate  girl  whom  we  left  sinking  under  the  accumulated  toid 
of  distress  occasioned  by  the  desertion  of  one  lover  in  whom  she  had  centred  her  every  hope 
of  happiness,  and  whose  image  she  had  enwrapped  in  her  very  heart's  core,  and  the  fresh  and 
deeply  abetted  persecutions  of  another,  the  object  of  her  rooted  dislike  and  suspicion,  whose 
presence  even  was  painful  and  perplexing  to  her  feelings.     After  the  interview  at  which  May 
received  the  letter  so  astounding  to  her  hopes  and  long- cherished  affections,  Martin  carried 
into  immediate  effect  the  preliminaries  of  marriage  recommended  and  urged  by  his  bold  and 
determined  associate ;  and  the  banns  were  accordingly  published  the  next  Sunday  at  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  attendance  of  the  minister  bespoken  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  one  week  from  the 
Tuesday  evening  next  succeeding  the  publishment.     May,  in  the  meantime,  .the  person  above 
a)l  others  the  most  interested  in  this  movement,  had  never  been  in  the  least  consulted,  but 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  and  never  dreaming  that  any  immediate  advantage' 
would  be  taken  of  a  promise  made  on  condition  of  a  desertion  which  in  her  unbounded  confi- 
dence she  believed  could  never  happen,  and  which,  as  she  now  suspected,  was  artfully  exacted 
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by  Martin  wltn  a  knowledge  previously  received,  from  lome  lource  or  other,  of  Ashley's  defect 
tioo ;  or  that  anything  would  bo  tortured  into  a  conitet  which  she  subsequently  uttered  ia 
her  grief  and-agitntlon  at  the  intelligence  by  which  that  confidence,  as  well  as  all  her  happiness, 
was  swept  away  at  a  blow ;  and  wholly  unsuspecting,  indeed,  of  the  measures  which  had  beea 
taken,  and  which  had  madesuch  fearful  progress  towards  disposing  of  her  to  one  she  so  tho- 
roughly detested,  she  continued  several  dnys  drooping  in  listless  apathy  to  all  was  that  passing 
around  her,  brooding  over  her  griefs  with  feelings  of  anguish  to  be  imagined  only  by  those 
whose  sensibilities  have  reecived  a  similar  shock,  or  looking  forward  to  the  chill  and  dreary 
fhture,  there  to  find  no  ray  of  consolation  to  compensate  for  the  settled  and  heart-blighting 
wo*  of  the  present.  And  it  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  after  the  event  that  she  acciden- 
tally overheard,  in  a  oonversatioo  between  her  mother  and  a  neighbour  who  had  called  at  the 
door,  that  the  intention  of  marriage  between  herself  and  Gow  had  been  publicly  proclaimed 
the  preceding  Sunday,  and  that  not  a  week  intervened  before  the  fatal  day  fixed  on  for  its 
ootnnmmatlon.  The  poor  girl,  as  well  she  might  be,  was  petrified  with  astonishment,  and 
fflted  with  mingled  emotions  of  dread  and  indignation  at  the  discovery.  As  great,  however, 
M  wos  her  dismay  at  the  dreaded  fate  which  she  ^  saw  preparing  for  her— as  deep  as  was  her 
faMJHgnation  at  the  eflfirontery  of  Gow,  and  the  baseness  of  those  who  had  sanctioned  his  con- 
d6ct,  she  made  no  outcry,  uttered  no  word  of  alarm  or  reproach,  questioned  no  one,  called 
ao  oae  to  her  council,  or  even  hinted  that  she  was  apprised  of  what  was  in  progress ;  for 
where  should  she  go  for  succour  or  advice  ?  The  friend,  and  more  than  friend,  on  whom  she 
had  all  along  relied  to  return  soon  enough  to  relieve  her  from  her  troubles  before  any  measure 
of'actual  compulsion  should  be  used,  had  now  cruelly  deserted,  and  left  her  unsupported  in 
heart,  and  friendless  and  unprotected  in  her  extremities ;  the  neighbours,  if  the  delicacy  of 
her  feelings  would  permit  her  to  apply  to  them,  were  indifferent  or  against  her,  or  at  best 
would  have  no  power  to  relieve  her ;  and  her  parents,  who  should  be  her  firiendly  advisers  and 
protectors,  she  well  knew  were,  instead,  the  abettors,  if  not  the  prime  movers,  of  all  that  had 
been  done.  She  saw  at  a  glance  how  she  had  been  entrapped — how  the  advantage  she  had 
iiDwittingly  given  them  had  been  seized  as  a  pretended  excuse  for  the  steps  they  had  taken ; 
ud  she  oould  eaiily  foresee  that  this  would  furnish  them  with  the  same  plea,  as  false,  hypo* 
eritioa],  and  base,  as  their  consciences  must  tell  them  it  was,  for  forcing  her  on  till  she  was 
irretrievably  bound  in  by  their  toils.  And  although  she  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  their 
tvaeness  and  treachery,  she  yet  knew  enough  to  fill  her- with  dread  for  the  result  of  their  ma- 
chinations, and  cause  her  nearly  to  despair  of  being  able  to  extricate  herself  from  the  snares 
liy  which  they  had  beset  her.  And  yet  she  at  times  looked  on  the  fote  that  now  seemed  rapidly 
oppgroaching,  dreadedus  it  had  been,  and  still  was,  to  her  sober  reflectioni,  with  an  indifference  and 
apttthy  of  feeling,  which  one  week  before  would  have  astonished  even  herself!  There  was  a 
strange  wayward  feeling  that  occasionally  came  mingling  in  the  perturbed  tumult  of  her  mind, 
and  seemed  half  to  court  the  very  fate  she  would  avoid.  Why  should  she  care  now,  it  said, 
what  became  of  her  ?  Life  was  now  for  ever  a  blank  to  her,  and  no  happiness  was  to  be 
saved  by  avoiding  her  doom  ;  and  offended  pride  then  resentfally  threw  in  her  plea,  '*  He 
might  have  saved  all  this ;  he  has  cruelly  deserted  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  tbat  desertion, 
besides  withering  my  heart  to  its  core,  has  thrown  me  into  the  snares  of  a  villain.  How  the 
thought,  when  he  hears  of  my  fate,  will  sharpen  the  stings  of  conscience  that  must  goad  him 
f^  his  conduct.  But  what  will  he  care,"  she  said,  her  better  feelings  again  predominating, 
**  what  will  he  care  now 'for  the  wretched,  wretched  girl  1**  and  her  tears  streamed  afresh  at  the 
sickening  answer  her  mind  despairingly  responded.  *'  Destroy  thyself,"  whispered  the  tempter. 
Starting  at  the  obtruding  thought,  she  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  poured  out  her  heart  to  her 
God,  besought  him  to  banish  these  dreadful  feelings  firom  her  bosom,  and  implored  his  divine 
ai^tance  in  snatching  her  frbm  the  threatening  peril,  and  restoring  her  to  tranquillity.  She 
arose,  meek  and  calmed  firom  the  devotion,  and  took  her  Bible,  there  to  find  some  balm  for 
her  bruised  spirit.  She  opened  upon  a  paper  on  which  she  recollected  some  time  before  to 
have  penned  a  sentiment,  and  left  it  unfinished  while  hesitating  in  the  choice  of  a  word.  Her 
attention  immediately  became  rivetted  to  the  writing.  The  words  were  repeated  below  on  the 
same  paper,  and  in  her  own  hand  apparently  with  the  lacking  word  supplied.  When  could  I 
have  done  this  1  she  asked  herself  in  surprise.  And  that  word,  too,  which  I  could  not  recall 
««-that  is  here— it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  it  is  my  own  hand.    She  cast  her  eye  still  Airther  down. 
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where  she  had  written  her  name,  May  Martin.  This  alio  ihe  remembered  to  ha^e  done 
once ;  but  here  it  was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  and  last  of  all  was  written  May  Oow.  1  never 
coupled  thosq  two  names  together ;  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  while  a  flash  of  light  broke  in 
on  her  mind  that  made  her  clap  her  hands  for  joy.  The  Bible  had,  till  within  a  day  or  two, 
Iain  in  the  window  in  a  room  where  Gow  had  often  been  alone^pen  and  Ink  were  alwayi 
there — he  must  have  done  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  counterfeit  her  hand,— tad 
how  well  he  had  succeeded.  But  if  he  could  do  this,  why  not  have  also  written  the  letter 
she  had  received  purporting  to  be  from  Ashley— he  did,  he  did.  As  this  rapid  procen  rn 
through  her  mind  to  the  conclusion,  she  flew  to  the  preteaded  letter  from  Ashley,  compared 
all  the  little  particularities  of  the  hand  to  the  writing  just  discovered,  and  doubted  no  longer. 
**  It  is,  it  is  so.  He  did  write  me — Martin  gave  the  villain  the  letter,  and  he  kept  it,  aod  by  it 
counterfeited  the  hand  in  the  letter  they  gave  me.  Oh,  a  mountain  is  off  my  heart  1  Ashley, 
my  dear  Ashley,  is  foithful.  Oh,  how  could  I  ever  have  doubted  him !.  But  I  will  now  live- 
now  save  myself  from  him— in  spite  of  them  all  I  will  do  it,  and  hesitate  no  longer  aboot 
exposing  this  wretch,  and  bringhig  him  to  punishment.**  Such  were  the  exclamations  of  Miy 
as  she  paced  the  room  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  It  was  her  Srst  thought  to  write  immediately  to 
her  lover,  and  she  had  seized  a  sheet  for  l^e  purpose,  but  a  second  thought  suggested  that  the 
real  letter  might,  after  all,  have  contained  something  similar  to  what  she  had  received,  or  it 
least  something  which,  if  she  had  it,  would  materially  vary  what  she  was  about  to  write,  aod 
that  she  had  better  defer  her  purpose  till  she  thought  over  the  possibilities  of  obtainiog  it 
She  reasoned  that  the  letter  was  still  in  existence,  as  Gow  would  keep  it,  thinking  he  miglit 
have  occasion  to  counterfeit  the  hand  again  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs ;  that  he  pro- 
bably would  not  carry  it  about  his  person,  for  fear  of  losing  or  accidentally  exposing  it,  ind 
that  it  WAS  doubtless  now  in  his  cabin  in  the  woods,  and  most  likely  left  unconcealed,  as  she  bad 
gathered  from  various  intimations  that  he  stayed  there  alone,  and  that  no  one  ever  presumed 
to  approach  his  retreat ;  and  having  already  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  employmeat  of 
Gow  and  his  associates  in  the  woods  was  that  of  digging  money  or  precious  ores,  which  ibo 
supposed  he  had  persuaded  them  to  believe  could  be  found  there,  and  knowing  that  he  moit 
necessarily  be  absent  from  his  cabin  whenever  they  were  engaged  in  digging,  which,  fron 
Martin's  going  and  return,  she  had  learned  was  the  first  part  of  the  night,  she,  not  thinlilDg 
of  any  one  whom  she  could  employ  for  the  purpose,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  going  her- 
self into  the  mountain  by  night,  after  the  family  had  retired,  and  attempting  to  get  possesiioD 
of  the  letter.  But  how  should  she  ascertain  where  this  cabin  or  shantce  was  situated  ?  b 
her  younger  years  she  had  often,  and  with  delight,  rambled  through  the  woods  with  her  mates 
in  search  of  nuts,  or  medicinal  roots  and  herbs  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the  family.  She  koeir 
well  the  whole  tract  of  forest  back  to  the  mountains,  and  even  a  portion  of  them  she  had  occa- 
sionally ascended ;  but  how  was  this  to  enable  her  to  find  in  the  night  a  place  which  was  pot 
known  even  to  the  associates  of  the  man,  who,  from  no  creditable  motives,  she  suspected,  bad  thus 
carefully  concealed  his  retreat  ?  She  knew  not ;  but  her  discovery  had  given  a  new  impulit 
to  her  life,  rousing  every  thought  and  energy  of  her  soul  into  action ;  and  so  far  from  >ieldiog 
to  the  obstacle,  her  mind  became  busied  in  expedients  to  overcome  it. 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  boy  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  shrewd  David,  the  prefix  of  which  was  gained  him  by  his  uncommon  sagacity  and 
keenness  of  observation  of  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  widow 
of  the  name  of  Butler,  who,  supporting  herself  by  her  loom  and  needle,  and  having  no  busineif 
for  the  boy  except  to  take  care  of  her  cow  and  procure  her  wood,  had  left 'him  mostly  to 
shift  for  himself;  and  although  bred  in  ignorance,  yet  for  doing  an  errand,  riding  for  the  doc- 
tor in  cases  of  emergency,  or  going  as  an  express  on  affairs  requiring  secrecy  and  prudence, 
he  had  acquired  a  character  for  great  dispatch,  skill,  and  fidelity  ;  and  as  for  finding  a  sheep 
or  kinc  strayed  or  lost  in  the  woods,  or  for  the  more  daring  feats  of  seeking  out  the  retreat  of 
a  mischievous  bear  or  wolf,  none  were  equal  to  shrewd  David  ;  for  naturally  intrepid,  nimble 
and  active  as  the  squirrel  which  he  delighted  to  follow  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
crafty  in  expedients  as  the  doubling  fox,  which,  with  the  keenness  of  the  greyhound  s  sight 
and  almost  the  fleetness,  he  often  drove  to  the  long  eluded  burrow, — there  was  scarcely  a  rood 
of  mountain  or  moorland  in  the  settlement  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  Among  others,  he 
bad  several  times  been  employed  by  Ashley  as  an  assistant  in  his  surveys  in  the  woods,  and 
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May  bad  often  heard  her  lover  speak  in  the  highest  termi  of  the  honesty  and  capacity  of  the 
hardy  little  woodsman. 

As  our  heroine  sat  by  her  window  facing  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  her  mind 
absorbed  in  devising  means  for  accomplishing  the  object  on  which  we  left  her  pondering,  her 
eye  caught  the  form  of  the  boy  just  described,  sitting  on  a  rock  and  fishing  for  trout  in  a 
brook  which  ran  by  the  house  just  without  the  enclosure  of  the  garden,  and  the  thought  in- 
stantly occurred  to  her  that  he  would  be  a  useful  and  trusty  assistant  in  effecting  the  object 
•he  had  in  view.  Full  of  tiiis  idea,  she  immediately  repaired  to  the  fence  opposite,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  where  the  boy  was  sitting. 

"  Come,  trout,"  he  was  saying  to  himself,  as  he  sat  so  deeply  engrossed  in  his  tantalizing  em- 
ployment as  not  to  have  heeded  the  noiseless  approach  of  his  visitor ;  **  come,  come,  trouty, 
I  gives  you  a  fair  invite  to  be  at  my  breakfast  to-morrow  morning ;  and  I  knows  you  are  aching 
to  snap  at  that  worm  as  bad  as  I  am  to  have  you,  so  out  from  under  the  rock  with  you  in  a 
jiffln.  Well,  now,  blast  your  'scary  picture,  I  guesses  I  can  wait  as  long  as  you  can,  any 
hew." 

"What luck  to-day,  David?"  at  length  asked  May,  hesitating  to  interrupt  him  in  his 
soliloquy. 

**  Why  r  exclaimed  the  boy,  rapidly  throwing  the  glances  of  his  keen  grey  eyes  about  him 
till  they  settled  on  his  fair  interrogator.  '*  Why,  Miss  May  !  dog  my  eat,  but  you  half  scares 
me  !  What  luck  f  O,  not  much  ;  the  flies  are  getting  so  thick  that  the  fishes  begin  to  think 
they  can  get  their  dinners  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  offers  them." 

"^ut  you  like  the  employment,  don*t  you,  David?** 

**  O  yes,  when  they  aint  so  dainty  about  their  victuals,  but  rather  dull  music  now ;  I  loves 
better  to  be  scrambling  over  the  mountains  with  Mr  Ashley.  When  will  he  come  back  ?— . 
bat  they  say  he  aint  a-comin'  back  ever." 

**  I  am  sure— I  expect— that  is,  I  hope  he  will  return,  David,*'  replied  May,  blushing  and 
hesitating  at  being  brought  so  very  abruptly  to  the  very  subject  she  had  at  heart 

"  Why,  mother  says  he  sent  a  letter  about  marrying  another  girl ;  and  they  all  say  you  are 
going  to  marry  that  Mister  Gow,  that  folks  think  is  such  a  wonderful  man,  and  was  published 
last  Sunday.'* 

**  I  have  just  heard  that  I  was  published." 

**  Just  heard  I— now  that's  a  good  one,  Miss  May." 

"  David  r 

"What?" 

**  Could  I  trust  you  with  a  secret  ?** 

•*  What  secret?" 

**  Why,  if  I  wished  to  engage  your  assistance  in  some  affair  that  I  had  reasons  for  keepbg 
aecret,  would  you  try  to  oblige  me,  and  keep  it  to  yourself?" 

**  I  mought,  and  then  I  mought  not  again,"  replied  the  boy,  with  a  droll,  shrewd,  half, 
serious,  and  half-joking  expression.  «  I  jumps  at  the  chance  a  month  agone,  but  the  fact  is, 
Miss  May,  when  I  hears  you  are  going  to  have  that  Mister  Gow,  I  don't  like  you  so  well 
as  I  wants  to." 

**  Well,  David,  I  don't  blame  you  for  it ;  but  if  that  is  all  you  dislike  in  me,  we  can  be 
friends  again  at  once ;  for  I  can  assure  you  I  will  never  marry  Gow  if  there  is  any  way  to 
prevent  it." 

"  Good  now  I"  exclaimed  he,  jumping  up  with  animation,  and  throwing  down  his  fishpole 
hard  upon  the  rock ;  '*  there !  see  that  pesky  trout  whipping  off  I"  he  continued,  in  an  under 
tone,  pointing  into  the  brook. 

"  But  why,  David,  should  you  care  about  my  marrying  Gow  ?** 

**  Because  I  hates  him.  You  see  I  likes  to  know  what's  going  on,  and  goes  one  day  to 
the  mountain,  and  finds  where  they  digs  a  niglits  for  money.  Well,  while  I  looks  about  there 
guessii)!?  it  all  out,  down  comes  that  mister  with  a  switch  in  one  hand  behind  him,  and  afore  I 
thinks  anything's  to  pay  gives  me  two  or  three  tough  ones  right  over  my  head,  and  says, 
'Now  kfcp  off,  you  little  himp,  or  I  cuts  you  into  mince  meat.'  .But  David  Butler  is  not  made 
)f  wood  —he  remembers  and  thinks.  So  I  fratches  everything,  and  soon  makes  up  my  mind 
that  he's  51  black  one,  trying  to  tomfool  the  folks  and  get  away  their  money,  for  I  finds  they've 
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been  round  borrowing  money,  and  what  for  is  it  ¥  they  don*t  want  it  to  nake  tiieir  potatoes 
grow,  I  guesses.  And  what  for  is  it,  too,  that  he  wants  to  be  alone*  there  in  the  moontahu, 
where  nobody  must  see  his  place  ?** 

**  True,  true,  David ;  shrewd  they  rightly  call  yon.     I  too  have  suspected  nearly  all  this, 
and  still  know  something  besides  of  the  fellow.    And  now  will  you  keep  my  secret  and  engage 
for  me  ?    It  is  this  same  villain  that  I  want  you  to  assist  me  defeating.     Will  you  promise?" « 
**  Yes,  Miss  May,  I  promises  now,  and  what  I  says  I  does."  • 

**  Well,  David,  I  have  discovered,  as  I  think,  that  the  letter  you  beard  of  wnm  made  op  by 
Gow  to  deceive  me  and  make  me  listen  to  his  oflfers.*' 

"  Zounds  !  rd  fix  him.     And  Mr  Ashley  dldnt  write  any  letter  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  he  did,  for  Gow  could  have  had  no  other  means  of  coanterieitiBg 
Mr  Ashley's  hand.     Mr  Martin  took  the  letter  from  the  office  and  gave  it  to  Gow,  who,  I 
feel  very  sure,  has  still  got  it  and  keeps  it  laid  away  in  his  place  in  the  mountain.    Do  jou 
know,  David,  where  this  is  ?*• 

**  I  guesses  pretty  close  at  it.  I  thinks  it  is  the  old  cave  that  Mr  Ashley  and  I  once  M 
in  coming  over  the  mountain.  I  sees  almost  every  night,  just  after  dark,  a  little  glim  of  ligbt 
away  up  there,  just  peeping  through  the  trees." 

**  Is  there  such  a  place  ?— »that  is  doubtless  it  then.  Now,  David,  can  you  ga  and  get  lae 
the  letter?" 

"  What !  in  the  daytime  ? — he's  always  there,  and  won't  let  me  have  it." 
"  No,  in  the  night,  when  he  is  away  with  the  diggers.'* 

"  Maybe  the  old  man's  there ;  they  do  say.  Miss  May,  he's*  the  old  one  himeel^  helpiog 
them  to  dig  money  with  the  black  art.  I'd  go  for  you  and  take  a  bear  out  of  a  trap,  if  'twas  u 
dark  as  a  nigger's  pocket,  for  I  always  knows  how  to  fight  such  like— but  the  old  one  1  Ifaan 
to  go  alone  cause  of  he.** 

**  But  if  I  would  go  with  you  ?"  said  May,  smiling  at  bis  superstitious  fears,  but  thinking  it 
would  be  useless  to  combat  them. 
"You!  you,  Miss  May  I" 

'*  Yes,  David,  I  will  go,  and  this  very  night,  as  soon  as  mother's  asleep  ;Ahey  have  not  batt 
digging  for  several  nights  past,  but  I  overheard  Mr  Martin  say  they  were  going  to  begin  agnn 
to-night ;  and  Gow,  of  course,  will  be  absent  from  his  cave.  Will  you  come,  go  with  me,  and 
guide  me  to  the  place  ?  "  < 

"  I  goes,"  said  the  little  fellow,  plucking  up ;  **  the  old  one  never  comes  near  if  yoa  be 
there,  Miss  May,  and  I  fears  nothing  else. " 

*<  Wei),  then,  meet  me  at  this  spot  to-night,  as  soon  as  you  see  the  light  put  out  in  methert 
room ;  and  though  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  pay  you  now,  David,  I  will  some  day  or  other  lee 
you  handsomely  rewarded." 

*'  I  works  for  pay  sometimes,  cause  mother's  poor ;  but  I  likes  Mr  Ashley,  and  I  likea  yen 
now ;  and  I  goes  just  as  well  for  likes  as  money.'*  . 

So  saying,  and  gathering  himself  up  proudly,  the  little  fellow  took  hi$  fishing  impleMcnb 
and  hastily  moved  off;  as  if  his  excited  feelings  were  hurrying  him  away  to  prepare  for  tl» 
expedition. 

**  Don't  forget  to  be  here  to-night  in  season,"  said  May,  calling  after  him. 
"  I  never  forgets  anything,"  replied  the  boy,  increasing  his  pace. 

Our  heroine  now  returned  to  her  domestic  avocations  in  a  state  of  the  highest  excitemeoti 
created  by  her  newly  raised  hopes  and  the  thoughts  of  her  projected  adventure,  and  impa- 
tiently awaited  the  time  set  for  undertaking  it     It  was  her  first  object  to  obtain  her  lettjor; 
but  although  her  great  anxiety  for  its  possession  had  prompted  to  this  bold,  and,  to  a  female 
situated  as  she  was,  somewhat  hazardous  enterprise,  she  yet  had  other  inducements  to  Tisi^ 
the  cavern.     She  highly  suspected  Gow  of  deep  and  complicated  villany,  and  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  something  might  there  be  discovered  which  would  enable  her  to  unmask  bin ; 
for  if  any  of  his  deeds- had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  punishment,  she,  in  view  of  justice  end 
public  good,  as  well  aA  her  own  wrongs  and  her  own  safety,  was  fully  determined  to  expeoe 
him  by  every  means  in  her  power,  believing  this  was  now  not  only  due  firom  her,  but  the 
surest,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  she  could  escape  from  the  dreaded  fate  which  seemed  so 
menacingly  impending  over  her  unprotected  head. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

r  the  appointed  hoQr»  May  repaired  to  the  spot  agreed  on  in  the  gaidea*  and  found  her 
ttdy  little  guide  already  there  patiently  awahinft  her  arrival 

'*  Ah»  ah,  Miff  May,"  said  David,  cautiously  peering  about,  **  up  to  the  dmUi  after  all; 
■t*s  a  brave  one  for  a  lady ;  1  guesses  all  the  afternoon  as  bow  you^  flnnittnz  when  it  ooma 

**  Not  so  easHy  frightened,  David.     Are  you  ready  ?  lead  on,  then.** 
On  this,  they  silently  set  forward  across  the  fields,  and  soon  readied-  the  woods.     Be* 
e  entering  them,  however,  the  boy,  proposing  a  halt,  mounted  several  tail  stumps  sncces- 
ely  for  obtaining  an  observation,  and  having  at  last  sueoeeded,  be  returned  to  the  side  of  his 
npanion,  and  observed— 

'*  I  sees  a  little  twinkle  up  there  once  in  a  while— there.     I  sees  it  froea  here  now ;  here, 
)k  where  I  points;  do  you  see  it  now?** 
«  Ah,  yes,  I  did  catch  it  then.** 

'*  Well,  that's  the' place ;  about  half  a  mile  off;  I  knows  a  good  cow  path  to  the  moun« 
D,  but  when  we  gets  there  I  knows  but  one  way  to  the  cave — nation  bad  and  steep  too, 
iia  May,  but  I  finds  the  way  for  all  the  dark ;  and  here  feel  the  end  of  tUs  cord^I  brings  it 
you  to  hang  on  to,  so  you  don't  get  lost  in  the  bushes.  And  now,  Miss  May,  if  you  aint 
ard,  1  lead  you  to  the  spot ;  I  guesses  that  mister  has  comd  down  among  the  diggers  by 
s  time,  for  I  watches  and  sees  them  going  afore  I  comes  ibr  you ;  so  now,  if  the  oM  man 
*t  there,  we  finds  a  clear  run,  and  no  snakes.** 

**  David,**  said  May,  not  knowing  how  fiur  the  boy's  hobgoblin  fears  might  carry  him, 
case  they  met  any  one,  and  being  aware  how  much  depei^Ml  on  him  in  the  adventure, 
nn  hayo  very  wrong  notions  about  this  old  man  who  has  been  seen  about  here ;  he  is 
ler  some  poor  crazy  vagabond,  or  else  a  brother  rogue  of  Gow^  but»  at  all  events,  nothing 
re  than  a  man." 

**  Oh,  I  fears  nothing  for  him ;  cause  if  he  be  the  old  one,— when  be  sees  you.  Miss  May, 
clears  out  in  a  hurry." 

The  boy  now  plunged  into  the  woods,  followed  by  his  daring  companion,  and  striking  into 
path,  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  on  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at  some  little  dis* 
ce  from  where  the  money  diggers  were  assembling  for  their  night  operations. 
It  was  the  same  night  which  we  have  already  described  as  proving  so  exciting  and  fearful 
these  enthusiasts  in  searching  for  the  buried  mammon,  we  having  foand  it  most  convenient 
iescribii^g  their  operations,  to  go  forward  of  the  events  of  the  other  pi^rt  of  our  narrative. 
The  night  was  unusually  dark,  and  the  thick  mass  of  the  frill  grown  foliage  of  the  heavy 
irfaanging  forest  completely  shutting  out  the  faint  suflftislons  of  the  skylight,  which  was 
reely  perceptible  even  in  the  open  field,  and  adding  a  still  deeper  shade  to  the  ordinary 
kness,  no  common  or  unaccustomed  hand  could  have  succeeded  in  advancing  in  the  woods 
dl,  much  less  in  reaching  any  given  point  at  a  distance.  But  shrewd  David,  familiar  with 
ry  peculiar  tree,  every  turn  of  the  path,  and  every  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  possessed 
I  vision  uncommonly  acute,  carrying  a  long  stick  in  his  hand  to  apprise  him  of  each  inter* 
ing  obstacle,  while  his  bare  feet  informing  him  by  the  feel  of  the  first  step's  deviation  from 
slightly  trod  path,  threaded  the  difficult  way  with  surprising  accuracy,  finding  but  little 
ible  for  himself,  and  kindly  endeavouring,  by  removing  every  limb  or  bush  from  the  way, 
timely  notifjring  her  of  every  log  or  other  obstacle  to  be  surmounted,  to  aid  his  less  prac« 
d  companion  in  her  more  embarrassed  progress. 

Sometimes  the  resolution  of  May  for  a  moment  wavered,  and  her  heart  almost  nrisgave  her  at 
boldness  of  her  own  undertaking  and  the  difficulties  of  its  accomplishment ;  but  a  sense  of 
own  wrongs  as  often  occurring  to  rouso  her  bosom  to  resistance,  and  the  thoughts  of 
it  must  soon  be  her  fate  without  a  perseverance  in  her  plans,  impdKng  her  onward  to 
on,  bore  up  her  courage  through  all,  |Ukd  tempered  her  usually  mild  spirit  with  an  energy 
[{uate  to  the  trying  emergency.  , 

they  at  length  arrived  at  the  foot  <^  the  here  steeply  ascending  meontain.  David  now 
Itt  came  to  a  halt  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  bearings,  and  finding  the  most  feasible 
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place  for  climbing  tbo  ascent     After  groping  about  awhfle,  he  retomed,  and  informing  May 
ibat  he  had  lucceeded  in  finding  the  place  where  be  intended  to  go  up,  he  led  her  to  the  spot 

•**  Now,  Miss  May,*'  he  said  in  a  low,  cautious  tone,  *'  qow  for  the  tougher.  I  listeosand 
just  hears  the  diggers  at  their  work — not  a  great  ways  off  from  here  they  are  now.  That 
mister,  I  guesses,  has  come  down  afore  this ;  but  if  he  aint,  and  we  meets  him,  I  bean 
him  coming  thne  enough,  and  when  I  gives  three  jerks  of  the  cord  you  must  slink  under  a 
bush  or  something,  and  lie  still  as  a  mouse,  and  I  does  the  same  till  he  gets  by.  So  now  iet'i 
pull  for  it.** 

**  Bless  mer  said  May,  just  being  able  to  discern  the  dark  outline  of  the  steep,  which  me 
like  the  side  of  a  house  before  her.     *'  Bless  me,  David,  we  havn*t  got  to  climb  up  here?" 

<*  Yes,  no  other  way  for  it — but  never  mind,  we  goes  it— and  1  tells  you  what.  Miss  %, 
you  tie  the  end  of  the  cord  round  you,  like  I've  done — there  I  now  let  tbem  white  hands  work 
for  their  living.  I  seizes  at  the  roots  and  bushes  along  up,  and  if  you  pulh  me  back,  you  mut 
be  stronger  than  that  pesky  old  bear  that  grappled  hold  of  my  trowsers  last  summer,  jnttai  I 
springs  and  scrambles  up  a  sapling  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her.** 

With  this  they  commenced  their  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  climbing  the  mountaio. 

Slowly  clambering  from  tree  to  tree  and  rock  to  rock,  our  sturdy  and  active  little  bknu- 
taineer,  followed  by  his  scarcely  less  agile  and  resolute  companion,  continued  to  work  his  wiy 
several  hundred  feet  up  the  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  till  they  came  to  a  narroir  level, 
beyond  which  an  upright  and  wall-like  ledge  interposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  tbeir 
proceeding  any  further  in  the  dhrection  they  had  been  pursuing. 

**  Ah !  I  remembers  this  cute  place,"  whispered  David,  as  they  both  dropped  down  oo  a 
mossy  rock,  on  reaching  the  summit,  through  sheer  exhaustion  from  the  severity  of  their 
struggles.  "I  remember  this — ^we  are  most  there  now — only  go  alongapieceon  thblevd 
till  we  comes  to  the  end,  and  then  when  we  mounts  another  rook,  and  just  geU  round  a 
point  of  a  ledge,  there's  the  cave— no  trouble  but  we  finds  it,  cause  see  I  there's  more  Ugbt, 
now  we've  got  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  down  there  below." 

Our  adventurers  again  set  forward  along  the  scanty  shelf  towards  the  north,  keeping  ai 
near  to  the  ledgy  barrier  on  the  left  as  possible,  as  on  the  right,  and  often  within  a  yard  of 
their  feet,  yawned  the  black  and  fearful  chasm  of  the  precipice,  here  fallbg  down  perpea* 
dicularly  some  hundred  feet  beneath  them.  They  soon,  however,  and  safely  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  their  walk  in  this  direction.  For  at  this  place,  while  the  shelf  along  which,  for 
nearly  a  hundred  yards,  they  had  now  passed,  considerably  widened,  a  tall  rock  shot  out  boUy 
from  the  ledge  on  the  left,  forming  a  rectangular  arena  of  several  square  rods  of  level  soriue, 
in  the  comer  <^  which  stood  a  small  tree  whose  branches  overtopped  the  ledge  abore,  hen 
not  more  than  ten  feet  in  height 

**  There,  Miss  May,"  said  the  little  guide,  **  when  we  gets  up  a  top  of  thb  we  are  witbis  a 
few  rods  of  the  place  where  the  mister  stays,  as  I  now  feels  sure,  cause  I  finds  the  twigs  sad 
bushes  broke  off  along  back  there  where  he  brushes  by  in  going  and  coming,  and  I  knows 
well  enough  nobody  else  comes  to  this  mortal  place." 

"  Yes,  David,  but  how  are  we  ever  to  get  up  there  ?" 

^'Why,  I  supposed  all  the  time  that  he'd  a  fixed  up  some  contrivance  to  get  np  aid 
down,  but  I  sees  none.  When  Mr  Ashley  and  I  come  down,  we  gets  up  into  the  top  of  that 
tree ;  but  you  can't  climb,  can  you,  Miss  May  T* 

**  I  never  tried  it,  David,  I  believe,  or  at  least  not  lately ;  but  is  there  no  other  way  T 

•*  Stop  a  bit— let's  see  a  little,"  replied  the  boy.  So  saying,  and  passing  along  the  baieof 
the  ledge,  he  soon  announced  that  he  saw  something  projecting  over  the  top  of  the  rock 
which  he  thought  to  be  some  kind  of  a  ladder.  And  now  nimbly  mounting  the  tree  and 
jumping  on  to  theTOck«  he  proceeded  to  let  down  the  contrivance  he  had  discovered,  which 
proved  to  be  a  light  ladder,  composed  of  two  poles  distended  at  the  ends  by  split  sticks,  with 
strong  bark  ropes  confined  at  proper  intervals  to  the  sides  to  serve  in  lieu  of  rounds.  Oar 
heroine  courageously  mounted,  and  soon  stood  at  the  side  of  her  companion  on  the  top  of  the 
rock.  Here  they  found  another  level,  terminating  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  rods  ii 
another  and  still  loftier  ledge  of  rocks.  After  pulling  up  and  carefully  adjusting  the  ladder 
in  its  origindl  position,  David  proposed,  as,  from  finding  the  ladder  at  the  top,  Gow  might  still 
be  in  the  cave,  to  leave  May  under  a  projecting  cliff,  and  go  round  the  point  of  the  iedgsb 
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which  only  IntanraAMl  between  them  end  the  cave*  for  the  purpoie  of  reeoonoiterlng  the 
'ipot.    Accordingly  he  noiieleitly  funk  away,  and  after  a  short  ahtenoe  be  returned,  and 
orteptofi  eloie  up  to  May,  he  put  his  mouth  to  her  ear  and  whispered— 
**  Sure  at  guos,  Misi  May,  they  be  there  yet  f 

'•  They  1**  repeated  the  other  with  some  agitation,  **  they  1  who?  are  there  two  of  them  ?** 
'*  Yes,  the  mister,  and  another  oldish  man,  who  I  ahnost  thinks  must  be  the  old  man  him* 
•elf;  though  for  certain  he  aint  got  the  same  awful  queer  face  on  now  that  he  had  when  I 
gets  a  peep  at  him  one  day  in  the  edge  of  the  woods.  They've  built  out  a  sort  of  place  with 
itakei  and  bark  right  afore  the  cave,  so  as  to  make  it  come  all  in  one  room ;  so  I  creepe 
up  behfaid,  and  gets  a  look  at  *em  through  the  holes.** 

**  Ah,  ha  t**  mused  May,  **  this  old  man  then  wears  a  disguise— he  is  beyond  all  doubt  an 
awodate  of  Gow.     But  what  is  to  be  done  now,  David  ?** 

"  Why.  1  thinks  we  better  creep  round  where  1  did,  so  as  to  be  on  the  back  side,  cause  1 
expects  the  minter,  and  may  be^tothcr  one,  comes  this  way  soon  now  to  go  down  to  the 
diggers ;  and  if  they  takes  a  light  they  see  us,  but  if  we  goes  round  there,  they  won't  go  that 
way  for  anything,  I  guesses ;  and  if  they  do,  we  can  slink  oflT  into  the  bushes,  for  there's  a 
clear  run  that  way.  So  we  better  get  round  there  and  wait  till  they  goes,  or  we  give  it  up." 
May  at  once  falling  in  with  this  advice,  our  adventurers  proceeded  with  the  utmost  silcnco 
and  caution  round  the  projecting  point,  and  immediately  found  themselves  directly  in  front 
U,  and  not  twenty  yards  from,  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Voices  were  now  distinctly  heard 
within,  while  a  portion  of  light  escaped  through  the  narrow  entrance,  which  was  stopped  by 
tettSog  a  broad  piece  of  bark,  upright  on  the  inner  side  before  it.  With  a  slight  shudder 
Mey  obeyed  the  motions  of  her  guide,  and  they  passed  on,  keeping  as  great  a  distance  from 
the  cave  as  the  still  continued  precipice  on  the  right  would  safely  permit,  and  soon  reached 
a  spot  where  the  offset  of  the  ledge  forming  the  cave  seemed  to  terminate,  leaving  an  opening 
ef  only  a  gentle  rise  upon  the  mountain.  Here,  safe  from  discovery,  they  sat  down  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  inmates  of  the  cave,  the  new  addition  or  front  of  which  was  still  in 
l^lelii  sight. 

See  that  little  straak  of  light  through  the  side  there,  Miss  May  ?    Well  there's  where  I 
getf  my  peep.     Suppose  now  you  creeps  up  and  tries  it,  and  I  comes  after  you  gets  still.** 
**  Can  I  do  It  without  danger  of  being  heard  ?" 

**  Yes,  if  you  feels  every  place  where  you  puts  your  foot  down*  to  see  that  there*s  no  dry 
bnish  or  leaves  to  make  a  noise.'* 

Another  moment  and  our  heroine  was  gliding  silently  to  the  spot— another,  and  she  was 
breathlcfsly  seeing  and  hearing  all'tbat  was  passing  within.  The  two  worthies  were  seated 
en  a  rude  bench  made  of  a  cleft  log,  placed  before  a  small  Are,  built  Just  without  the  entrance 
of  the  natural  cave,  so  as  to  afford  the  smoke  a  chance  of  escape  through  the  opening  left  in 
the  bark  roof  above. 

**  Let's  see,  to-day  is  Thursday,"  observed  the  elder,  a  man  apparently  abput  flfty,  the  flrst 
to  break  silence  after  May's  arrival  at  her  loophole.  "  To«day  is  Thursday }  next  Tuesday 
evening  brings  your  concern  to  a  focus,  hey?" 

'*  Next  Tuesday,  my  old  boy,  is  the  day  that  gives  me  m  smart  a  little  Jade  of  a  wife  as 
ever  handled  broomstick — together  with  all  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  as  my  old 
dad*s  parchment  used  to  run." 

**  Ay,  ay,  the  appurtenances  after  division,  remember  1  As  to  wUis,  she  should  have  been 
■amed  last,  she  is  but  the  incumbrance.** 

•*  Why,  as  for  that.  Col,  she  is  really  so  smooth  a  piece  that  I  think  I  can  stick  to  and  be 
<pilte  husbandlike  for  a  year  or  so,  and  by  that  time  I  intend  to  have  all  said  appurtenances  in 
the  shape  of  cash  in  my  pocket ;  after  which  I  shall  probably  be  ready  for  a  little  high  life  by 
way  of  adventures  again.'* 

**  Having  duly  and  impartially  divided——" 

•*  What  a  suspicious  devil  you  a^e.  Col.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  honest  and  honour  bright  In  thia 
business,  depehd  on't." 

*<  Really  I  You  well  know  how  I  can  help  myself  If  you  don't  walk  straight,  my  conscU 
entlous  lad." 

**  Come,  none  of  your  threatening!  1  can  do  as  much  even  at  that  m  yon  can,  I  am 
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thinking.  Bnt  u  to  this  aflkir,  I  freely  saf  yon  will  bo  wclf  entltted  to  ihafe  the  plunder,  lei 
it  be  as  much  as  tt  may,  for  yon  first  started  the  project  and  gave  me  the  cfalDBeek  B«t  bnr; 
Col,  did  you  happen  to  find  out  that  the  old  man  made  such  a  will  ?  yon  newer  UAd  me  ou 
actly,  I  think." 

.  **  Why,  hearing  that  the  old  man  was  confined,  and  all  others  there  who  finveriy  koevme 
dead  or  removed,  I  ventured  to  spend  some  months  in  town,  and  remainfaig  there  UH  after  tlie 
old  fellow  popped  off*,  when  the  subjecx  of  his  famQy  and  estate  was  a  good  deal  talked  off. 
I  happened  one  day  to  overhear  a  lawyer,  who  drew  the  will,  tellhig  a  friend  aU  the  paitU 
cnlars :  he  said  Frank  had  written  home  a  penitent  letter,  informing  his  fkther  of  his  piifste- 
marriage,  in  the  days  of  his  wild  oats,  long  before  he  went  abroad,  and  that  tbongh  fail  wik 
died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  yet  that  child  probably  was  still  living,  having  been  I6ft 
with  some  family  in  the  north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  winding  off  by  asking  the  old 
man's  forgiveness,  and  hoping  he  would  provide  for  his  child,  a  daughter,  he  was  told ;  on 
which  the  old  man  forgot  all  his  temper,  threw  the  old  will,  cutting  Frank  off,  into  the  fire-^ 
made  a  new  one,  giving  him  all  his  property  except  these  legacies,  in  case  the  girl  was  sfivsi 
I  afterwards  went  to  the  register's  ofSce  myself,  and,  under  some  pretence  or  other,  got  a  peep 
at  the  will,  and  fotmd  it  as  I  had  heard.    It  was  then,  knowing  Frank  would  come  home  fiw 
France  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's  death,  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  I  hunted  yoa 
up  and  put  you  on  fhis  scheme,  so  as  to  have  all  done  before  his  return." 

<'  And  all  shall  be  done,  my  precious  old  match-maker ;  but  my  very  good  friends,  tks 
money  diggers,  are  by  this  time  on  the  ground  below,  and  doubtless  impatient  for  my  timiiin 
I  must  be  off.     Let's  see,  bow  many  of  vour  salt  and  water  rusty  dollars  did  we  bury  thertr 

«•  Just  thirty,  I  believe." 

**  Five  apiece,  hey  ?  Zounds,  how  the  fellows  will  jump  at  the  sight  of  'em  if  they  are  of 
domestic  manufacture— that  is  if  my  very  worthy  friend,  the  devil  here,  don*t  frighten  thai' 
out  of  their  senses." 

**  Yes,  but  you  had  better  have  heard  to  me,  Gow,  and  put  them  off  till  the  night  befm 
or  after  you  are  married.  The  fools,  I  am  afraid,  will  go  and  pass  some  of  th^  dolkif^ 
and  then  we  stand  an  even  chance  to  get  blown  up  before  you  bring  your  affahr  to  a  point*'' 

**  Blown  up— how  ?  We  get  five  hundred  dollars  of  the  real  to-night ;  and  as  for  whit 
they  dig  up,  we  shall  not  pass  it ;  and  who  can  know  where  it  comes  from  ?" 

**  No,  no ;  but  they  wiil  some  way  or  other  connect  it  with  you ;  and  if  they  do  soqpeet 
you,  I  tell  you  again,  ten  to  one  it  don't  blow  your  marriage  into  moonshine." 

**  They  won't  pass  it ;  our  plan  of  secrecy,  till  they  get  fairly  hold  of  the  treasure,  wH 
prevent  that,  at  least  till  I  secure  my  treasure,  and  the  next  day,  under  pretence  of  askort 
journey^  I  am  off  with  my  wife^  you  see;  and  you  the  same  night  as  soon  as  you  find  at' 
fairly  buckled,  I  suppose.  But  I  roust  go ;  have  you  yoUr  disguise  ready—the  pbosphorai 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  your  mask  ?  Well,  then,  come  on  pretty  soon— get  a  good  pe> 
sition  in  the  bushes  near,  and  when  I  sing  out*' There's  the  money,  seize  it,'  then  yeo;- 
but  you  will  know  how  to  manage." 

With  this,  Gow,  lighting  a  small  pocket  lantern,  with  which  both  he  and  hk'  asiocialii ' 
seemed  provided,  left  the  cabin ;  and  May,  who  sat  trembling  with  apprehension  lest  he 
should  come  round  the  comer  and  discover  her,  soon,  to  her  great  relief,  heard  him  let  dowar 
the  ladder  and  descend.     David,  after  Gow's  departure,  came  crawling  to  the  aide  of  Uf" 
companion,  and  now  shared  with  her  the  crevice  in  observing  the  movements  of  the  re* 
roaining  inmate  of  the  place.     The  old  man,  on  being  left  alone,  soon  sunk  into  a  deep-= 
reverie,  and  sat  so  long  in  his  mute  and  motionless  abstraction  that  his  silent  and  unsuspect^ 
observers  began  to  fear  that  he  intended  to  remain,  or  that  he  would  fall  asleep,  and  that 
defeat  their  purpose  of  searching  the  interior ;  at  last,  however,  rousing  up  and  shaking  off 
his  seeming  lethargy,  he  arose,  went  back  into  the  cave,  and  brought  out  tbie  different  articles 
of  his  disguise  for  tlTe  part  he  was  about  to  enact  in  the  farce  below.     He  then,  taking  up  and 
fitting  on  ai  frightfhl-looking  mask,  turned  round,  protruding  his  long  neck*  forward  first  on 
oae  side  then  another,  as  if  practising  attitudes  and  trying  to  hit  on  the  most  hideous. 

«*Wheugh,  wheugh,"  went  David,  forcing  out  his  breath  in  a  sort  of  half-whirtle^  and  theft 
suddenly  checked  himself  and  relapang  into  silence. 

Tlie  dd  man  next  took  from  a  Ut(l»  ^:(t  9fid  rnbbfd  round  tht  niiftU  outletf  for  tht  cyci 
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and  mouth  what  appeared  to  be  a  whitish  subitance,  but  which,  as  the  shade  oceasionally  fell 
on  the  face,  shone  like  fire.  Then  taking  off  his  coat,  rolling  his  shirt  sleeves  upto  his  shoulders 
and  b&ring  his  neck,  be  drew  some  bright  red  ochre  several  times  from  ear  to  ear,  giving  his  throat 
the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  across  in  a  long  bloody  gash  ;  after  which  he  put  on  an  old 
sleeveless  shirt,  apparently  besmeared  in  spots  with  gore,  and  then  surmounted  this  dress  with 
a  white  horsc-bair  whig,  rising  stiff  and  bristly  on  the  top  of  the  head  like  a  tuft  of  porcupine 
quills,  and  flowing  down  in  long  snaky  ringlets  over  his  neck  and  shoulders  below,  making  a 
whole  as  grotesque  and  hideous  as  well  could  be  imagined.  Having  thus  completed  his  equip- 
ment, he  lit  his  lamp,  and  carefully  raking  up  tbe  fire,  departed  to  be  ready  for  the  per- 
fbrmance,  with  which  the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted. 

*<  O,  lightning  T  exclaimed  David,  as  soon  as  the  receding  footsteps  of  the  man  had  died 
away  on  his  ear,  "the  very  dog-skin  that  1  sees  by  the  wood-side — I  knows  him  the  minute 
he  gets  his  queer  tother  face  on.  Well,  if  1  didn't  think  all  the  time  he  must  be  the  old  one  I 
But  now — wheugh !  he*s  no  more  devil  than  1  be." 

<<  I  fear  he  is,  David,  in  wickedness." 

<*  O,  he*s  as  bad  as  the  old  one,  maybe — ^but  what  thinks  you  he's  going  to  do.  Miss 

May?" 

« I  have  learned  their  whole  plot.  You  were  right  in  your  suspicions.  These  deliberate 
tfilains  are  about  to  defraud  these  men,  whom  they  have  duped  with  the  idea  of  finding  a 
treasure,  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  are  expecting  to  get  hold  of  it  to-night.  I  have  also 
-heard  some  very  strange  things  about  myself,  I  think  it  must  be — which  I  may  some  time  .tell 
'yon.  But  now,  David,  let  us  proceed  to  the  business  for  which  we  came— what  I  have  been 
Hiteaing  to  had  nearly  driven  it  from  my  mind.  If  you  will  watch  at  the  point  of  rock» 
j9a6eTi  to  give  me  notice  should  either  of  them  return,  I  will  go  in  myself,  and  see  what  can 
lie  found." 

The  boy  readily  complying.  May  now  unhesitatingly  entered  the  place  just  left  by  the  un» 

'ilHpeeting  foes  of  her  happiness,  who  were  little  dreaming  that  while,  with  such  confidence 

of  ittceess,  they  were  weaving  the  meshes  of  their  toils  for  others,  the  least  suspected  of  their 

inleaded  victims,  a  poor  unYriended  girl,  had  already  fathomed  their  villanous  designs,  and  was 

rapidly  preparing  a  mine  soon .  and  fatally  to  explode  beneath  their  feet.     On  entering  the 

cabin.  May  kindled  a  bright  fire,  and  proceeded  to  the  search.    Going  at  once  into  the  interior 

•f  the  rock  she  came  to  a  rude  shelf,  on  which  were  placed  some  articles  of  provision,  among 

irhich  was  a  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  of  her  own  baking,  while  beneath,  on  the  smooth  stone 

floor,  were  ranged  a  plate  or  two,  a  few  knives  and  forks,  and  the  scanty  utensils  with  which 

they  prepared  their  food.     Pausing  a  moment  over  these  with  womanly  curiosity  and  criti- 

okm,  she  passed  oi\,  and  soon  came  across  sundry  tools,  the  use  of  which  she  at  first  was  at  a 

loM  to  understand.     A  few  imperfectly  formed  dollars,  however,  laying  near,  and  now  catching 

her  eye,  at  once  explained  the  mystery — they  were  a  die  and  other  implements  for  coining. 

**  Now,"  said  she,  exultingly,  well  aware  of  the  penalties  of  counterfeiting,  *'  now,  at  least, 
X  have  him  in  my  power— but  that  for  a  last  resort." 

And  she  went  on  prying  in  vain  into  every  place  and  corner  for  the  main  object  of  her 

search,  till  she  had  nearly  given  up  all  hopes  of  success.     Turning  to  take  one  look  more, 

Iwwever,  before  dhe  went  out  at  the  door,  she  espied  a  pocket  inkstand,  and  the  comer  of  some 

Ifnriting-paper  protruding  from  a  small  opening,  or  crevice,  in  the  rock  over  the  fire,  which  was 

Bot  observable  from  other  parts  of  the  room.     She  flew  to  the  spot,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 

bench  placcd>s1antingly  against  the  rock,  made  shift  to  reach  and  draw  out  the  loose  paper,. 

among  the  leaves  of  which  was  a  crumpled  and  soiled  letter.     Hastily  descending,  and  holding 

it  to  the  fire,  she  looked  at  the  superscription — run  her  eye  quickly  over  a  few  lines  here  and 

there — glanced  at  the  signature  at  the  bottom,  and,  with  an  ejaculated—*'  Thank  Heaven  T 

eagerly  thrust  the  precious  prize  into  that  female  "  f'eceptacle  of  things  lost  on  earth,"  the  trusty 

l)osom.     Carefully  replacing  everything  as*  she  found  it,  she  hurriedly  left  the  cave,  and  in 

another  moment  had  announced  her  success  and  her  discoveries  to  her  companion,  and,  with 

1dm,  was  on  her  way  hoipeward. 

Another  half  hoi!r  foundhour  heroine  standing  on  the  spot  at  the  garden  where  she  started, 
tafe  returned  from  the  exciting  and  perilous  adventures  of  the  night,  and  giving  directions  to 
her  trusty  little  friend  to  be  there  the  next  morning,^  to  take  a  letter  to  the  village  to  her 
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'  betrothed,  to  whom  ihe  could  haow  ponr  out  her  soul  with  confidence  as  undoubtiog  as  the 
fresh  lit  flame  of  her  love  was  unquenchable. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  or  describe  the  tumultuous  and  mingled  feelings  that 
agitated  the  bosom  of  May  after  she  found  her  head  safely  resting  on  her  pillow  on  that 
eventful  night  Now  prayers  of  thankfulness  at  her  timely  diKOvery  of  the  plots  of  her  enemiei 
were  moving  her  lips— now  tears  of  joy  at  the  possession  of  a  prize  bringing  such  happioen 
to  her  heart  were  suflTusing  her  sleepless  eyes,  and  now  various  and  tatalixing  conjectores  wen 
racking  her  mind  as  she  deeply  pondered  on  the  vague  and  partial  intelligence  she  bad 
obtained  concerning  her  own  history,  hitherto  a  blank  to  her,  but  now  connected,  she  do 
longer  doubted,  with  her  present  misfortunes^  and  giving  rise  to  her  iormentor's  anxietjrto 
force  her  into  marriage — till  her  busy  thoughts  und  variant  emotions  graduaUy  fsdiog  asd 
sinking  in  chaos,  became  mingled  and  lost  in  the  blank  oblivion  of  the  living  death  irhieb 
*'  nature's  great  restorer,  balmy  sleep/'  brings  to  the  distutbod  and  weary. 
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The  first  dawnhig  light  of  the  next  morning  found  May  eagerly  poring  over  the  letter  she  had 
the  last  night  so  luckily  obtained.  She  found  it  all  that  she  expected,  and  all  that  her  htttft 
desired.  It  told  glowingly  of  his  unabated  affections— of  his  anxiety  to  clasp  her  in  his  anBi» 
and  wound  oflT  by  expressing  his  hope  and  expectation  of  being  able  to  return  some  waeks 
flooner  than  he  fold  her  at  their  parting.  After  she  had  finished  the  perusal,  and  before  aoy  m 
else  was  stirring  in  the  house,  she  seized  her  pen  and  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Ashley,  brisfly 
relating  all  that  had  occurred  since  his  departure,  and  imploring  him,  as  he  loved,  as  be  woflld 
save  her,  to  fly  to  her  relief. 

Soon  after  breakfast.  May  caught  a  glance  of  her  new  ally,  coming,  punctual  to  his  appshii' 
tnent,  carlcssley  fishing  along  up  the  brook  to  the  old  place  of  rendezvous,  where  be  patisoflj 
awaited,  behind  the  intervening  shrubbery,  the  coming  of  his  mistress,  who  soon  found  oppor- 
tunity to  steal  away  unobserved  and  approach  him.  Entrusting  her  letter  to  his  care,  to  ba 
given  into  the  post-mastcr*s  own  band,  she  informed  David  that  she  had  determined  to  get  a 
delay  of  the  thne  set  for  the  wedding  long  enough  to  allow  Ashley  to  reach  there  preriooi 
to  the  day  to  which  she  was  in  hopes  of  getting  the  wedding  postponed.  This  was  her  fint 
resort ;  and  if  this  tailed,  she  must  then  make  use  of  the  means  which  last  night*s  adventure 
had  given  her,  for,  as  much  as  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings  recoiled  at  becoming  the  pabUe 
accuser  of  Gow  of  a  crime  in  which  she  was  fearful  that  Martin,  and  perhaps  others,  would 
be  implicated,  she  believed  this  the  only  way  then  left  her  of  averting  the  now  doubly  revoltiof 
destiny  that  awaited  her.  With  this,  and  commissioning  him  to  get  some  trifling  artidei  at 
the  village  store,  she  dismissed  her  messenger  with  directions  to  repair  to  the  same  spot  oi 
his  return. 

At  Martin's  return  to  the  house  for  his  noon  meal,  May,  feeling  herself  impelled  by  tbe 
necessity  of  immediate  action,  and  making  an  efibrt  to  overcome  her  reluctance  to  any  further 
negotiation  with  one  who  had  acted  so  treacherously  towards  her,  gave  him  to  understsod 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  all  the  steps  ho  had  teiken  as  preliminary  to  his  bestowlof  her 
on  Gow,  and  besought  him  and  his  wife,  in  the  most  moving  terms,  to  relinquish  their  cnu) 
purpose.     But  she  besought  them  in  vain.     They  replied  only  as  she  had  anticipated,  by  not 
pleading  not  only  her  conditional  promise,  but  what  Martin  termed  her  after  consent,  sad 
insisted  on  her  yielding  without  further  ado.     Perceiving  any  more  entreaty  on  this  poist 
useless,  she  then  begged  a  postponement  for  a  few  weeks.     But  this  request  reoeire' 
even  less  favour  than  the  former ;  and  although  they  had  manifested  no  surprise  when  eht 
apprized  them  of  her  knowledge  of  her  publishment  and  the  appointment  of  the  day  of  wed* 
ding,  believing,  doubtless,  she  had  heard  it  from  some  neighbour,  and  being  well  pleased  pie- 
bably  that  they  had  thus  been  saved  the  task  of  making  to  her  an  announcement  which  they 
knew  must  soon  be  made,  and  which  they  could  hardly  put  on  the  face  to  make,  althongfa 
they  had  shown  no  surprise  in  this  or  her  subsequent  request,  yet  the  moment  she  spoke  of 
a  delay,  they  started,  exchanged  glances  of  suspicion,  and  without  assigning  the  least  reason 
for  refuting  to  listen  to  what  would  have  been,  on  their  assumption  of  Ashley's  desertiom 
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neither  dangeroas  to  their  purposes  nor  UDreasonable  in  itself,  pobtedly  denied  her  request, 
and  in  such  bitterness  of  expression  and  unfeeling  abuM,  as  drove  her  again  in  tecurs  from  the 
room.  •  .  * 

'*  He  will  have  it  so,**  said  May,  after  sitting  awhile  alone  indulging  in  grief,  and  revolving 
in  mind  the  dififcrent  chances  now  left  for  her  escape  from  the  threatened  fate ;  '*  there  is  no 
other  way  short  of  exposing  Gow  and  bringing  him  to  justice ;  and  if  it  involves  Martin,  the 
£iult  is  not  mine — gladly,  for  all  his  baseness  and  cruelty,  gladly  would  I  save  him  from  dis- 
l^ace,  and  perhaps  a  prison,  for  having  given  me  a  home — once  a  kind  home,  however  the 
bad  passions  may  have  since  twisted  his  heart.  But  he  will  have  it  so  ;  and  now  for  the 
speediest  method  of  bringing  the  character  and  crimes  of  that  dark  villain  Gow  to  light.*' 

Sueh  was  the  stern  resolution  to  which  our. heroine  had  reluctantly  arrived.  Gladly,  as 
ibe  said,  would  she,  in  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  even  in  forgetfulness  of  the  present, 
have  averted  from  the  head  of  her  foster  father  the  infamy  which  she  ha^  reason  to  believe 
would  fall  upon  him  in  consequence  of  the  measures  she  had  now  been  driven  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  adopting — joyfully  have  flown  to  him  on  herVetum  from  the  moimtain,  imparted  her 
discoveries,  and  thus  have  saved  him  and  herself  from  the  consequences  of  Gow*8  villany,  had 
she  believed  him  only  to  be  the  innocent  dupe  of  the  other's  artifice.  But  this  she  could 
scarcely  believe,  for  from  the  great  intimacy  obviously  existing  between  the  two,  from  the 
|»art  Martin  h&d  taken  relative  to  the  forged  letter,  and  from  his  character  for  intrigue,  low 
canning,  and  avarice,  which  she  knew  to  be  his  leading  traits,  she  drew  the  partially  erroneous 
conclusion,  that  they  were  confederates,  not  only  in  entrapping  her,  but  in  coining  money 
.and  duping  their  other  associates.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  every  measure  of 
.this  kind  she  supposed  would  be  useless,  and  might  be  the  means  of  defeating  her  own 
objects. 

Towards  night  shrewd  David  returned  from  the  village,  and  his  employer  again  met  him 
abne  at  the  usual  place. 

*'  Well,  David,  I  have  had  more  troubles  since  I  saw  you^-I  have  entirely  failed  in  my 
attempt  to  gain  time — but  you  delivered  the  letter— and  there  was  nothing  in  the  office 
fcrme?" 

"Yes!    No!'* 

**  O,  if  there  could  have  been  one !  I  did  not  much  expect  one,  however }  but  did  you 
remember  my  little  errand  ?  ** 

**  The  silk  thread  ?     Yes,  Miss  May,  here  it  is  in  this  paper.** 

May  took  the  parcel  from  the  boy,  and  opening  it,  disengaged  the  silk  from  the  wrapper ; 
tbe  latter  was  a  printed  paper,  and  she  listlessly  began  running  over  the  contents,  when 'she 
SOOD  started,  as  if  finding  something  which  had  caused  her  some  sudden  emotion. 

'*  Where  did  you  get  this  paper,  David?"  earnestly  asked  she,  her  eyes  still  riveted  on  the 
PTords  before  her. 

*•  Why,  the  storekeeper  puts  it  round  the  silk." 

**  Did  he  say  where  be  obtained  it  ?    This  is  not  such  as  they  usually  wrap  their  goods  in, . 
it  is  a  printed  handbill." 

*'  Yes,  I  remembers  now  ;  he  first  says  his  wrapping  paper*s  all  out,  then  he  goes  to  the 
io^F  swung  back  inside,  and  te^rs  down  a  paper  and  says,  this  has  been  here  long  enough, 
^d  wraps  the  silk  in  it." 

*'  Do  yon  know  how  it  reads,  David?** 

*<  No !  I  never  opens  it ;  what  is  it.  Miss  May,  thai  makes  you  look  so  queer  about  it?" 

**  Now,  David,**  she  cbntinued,  after  reading  the  description  of  the  thief  *s  person,  and  the 
borse  he  had  abducted,  "  now  tell  me,  have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  as  is  here 
described?** 

**  Why,"  replied  the  boy,  after  dropping  his  head  in  thought,  **  why,  I  thinks  he  must  be 
that  miste>*s  own  brother,  it's  so'  like  him.'* 

**  Nearer  home  than  that— it  is  Gow  himself! " 

*•  By  zounds  !** 

"  Yes,  I  know  more  than  you  do  about  this,"  and  she  related  the  scene  that  she  and  her 
Inver  witnessed  on  Gow's  first  coming  into  the  settlement. 

J 
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*  Svaeey  it  fi  then,"  said  the  boy,  musingly,  after  she  had  ended,  **  but  does  them  what  teQs 
vvfaere  he  is  get  the  money  ?** 

**  Some  of  it  I  presume,  but  this  is  Httle  of  my  concern ;  those  who  win  take  him  away 
shall  be  welcome  to  the  reward,  and  as  much  more  if  I  had  it  to  give  them.  No,  no,  not  for 
the  reward,  but  to  get  rid  of  him  is  my  anxiety.  And  I  should  prefer  this  way  to  any  other 
for  doing  it,  as  it  will  take  him  at  once  out  of  the  country,  and  involve  nobody  else.  David^ 
will  you  go  again  to  the  village  to-morrow — take  this  to  Mr  Mundle,  the  sheiilf,  and  without 
making  use  of  my  name,  inform  him  the  thief  is  here,  and  tell  him  where  and  bow  he  may  be 
taken?" 

**  I  does  it,  by  the  pipers !  •• 

'*  And  if  they  do  not  come  on  immediately  after  him,  come  here  to-morrow  n^  after 
-dark  to  inform  me  of  your  success." 

The  active  little  messenger,  faithful  to  his  trust,  was  at  the  village  at  an  early  honr  tiie 
next  day,  and  promptly  seeking  out  Mundle,  gave  him  the  handbill,  accompanying  it  with  the 
information  he  was  directed  to  give ;  bul  his  communication  was  not  received  by  the  waiy 
dealer  of  rogues  with  such  cordiality  and  such  ready  confidence  as  he  and  his  mistress  hid 
imticipated.  The  sheriff,  being  one  of  those  shrewd  and  cautious  men  who  must  undentaad 
the  motives,  and  see  himself  all  the  springs  of  action  producing  any  given  measure  before 
they  make  up  any  decided  opinion  concerning  it,  questioned  the  boy  very  closely  relative  to 
the  causes  of  his  coming ;  whether  some  one  had  not  put  him'  up  to  this  through  enmity  to 
the  accused,  thinking  it  rather  strange  that  this  discovery  should  not  have  been  made  befbrs 
concerning  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  settlement  so  many  weeks,  and  who  was,  as  the  pnh- 
Hshment  of  the  preceding  Sunday  at  the  village  meeting  apprized  him,  about  to  be  married  faito 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  former  place ;  and  deeming  a  knowledge  of  all  this  essen- 
tial to  any  reliance  on  the  lad's  story,  he  himself  having  never  seen  6ow,  and  Ashley,  the 
only  witness  referred  to,  being  absent.  But  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  name  of  hit 
employer,  as  she  directed,  and  disdaining  to  misrepresent,  David*s  answers  became  confosed, 
and  finally  he  refused  to  reply  to  any  more  questions,  still  reiterating,  however,  that  he  laet 
Gow  was  a  villain,  and  the  one  who  stole  the  horse,  which,  having  been  to  the  spot  on  hisMy 
to  the  village,  he  said  might  still  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  where  the  body  was  thrown, 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  enable  one  to  identify  sundry  marks  deroribed  in  the 
handbill. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  my  lad,**  said  the  sheriff,  musingly,  **  who  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this ;  but  yon  may  have  good  reasons,  after  all,  for  your  conduct,  for  I  have  often  heard  of  yoQ* 
when  I  have  been  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  honest,  capable  boy,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
will  inquire  into  this  affoir.** 

But  David  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  He  still  hung  round  the  sheriff,  and  con- 
tinued to  urge  his  request  to  have  something  done  immediately. 

«*  Well,  well,  boy,*'  said  Mundle  at  length,  wearied  by  the  importunity  of  the  former,  "we 
may  as  well  see  what  steps  can  be  taken,  if  your  story  is  true,  now  as  ever,  so  go  with  me  to 
Squire  Johnson's.*' 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  village  justice,  when  the  flheriff  made  known  David!* 
etory,  and  the  poor  boy  was  again  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  his  honour,  resulting,  bW' 
ever,  much  the  same  as  his  previous  examination.  The  justice  and  the  sheriff  tben-held  a  oA* 
flultation  apart,  after  which  the  latter  came  and  told  David  that  .as  Gow  bad  never  beea 
arrested  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  horse  was  stolen,  it  was  their  opinion  that  theyW 
*no  authority  to  take  liim  till  they  had  written  on  and  obtained  a  warrant  there ;  hot  tiiat  tf 
the  justice  thought  he  had  once  seen  Gow  in  parsing  by  Martin's  some  weeks  beforeitfA 
believed  he  would  answer  to  the  description  of  the  handbill,  they  had  concluded  te  go  IB 
with  the  bttsiiMBs,  which,  if  everything  was  kept  still,  might  be  brought  about  in  a  week  or 
ten  days ;  and  that  therefore  he  had  better  now  go  home,  and,  saying  a  syllable  to  no  one«* 
the  subject,  wait  patiently  for  their  movements. 

•*  A  whole  week  !"  exclaimed  David,  with  a  look  of  disappointment  and  rc^pret,  "  it  wiB 
tiien  be  too  late — ^t*other  thing  must  be  done." 

"  Why  too  late,  my  lad,"  asked  both  gentlemen  at  once,  **wby  too  late,  and  wbat  oA* 
thiDg  do  ^ou  mean  ?'* 
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Why,  I  guesses  I  won*t  tell  now — no,  not  tUl  I  sees  first  ;**  and  so  saying  the  boy  tamed 
«n  his  heel  and  vanished,  leaving  his  auditors  greatly  puzzled  how  to  understand  his  singular 
induct,  and  moi^  than  half  inclined  to  believe  his  whole  story  a  sheer  fabrication. 

Our  heroine,  who  had  hailed  with  pleasure  this  last  measure,  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
opened  for  accomplishing  in  the  least  objectionable  way  her  purposes,  and  who,  confidently 
relying  on  success,  had  waited  all  day  with  trembling  solicitude  for  the  effect  which  she  expected 
the  communication  of  her  messenger  would  immediately  produce,  listened  with  no  small  degree 
of  pain  and  disappointment  to  the  account  which  David  gave  her  that  night,  after  his  return^ 
'  of  the  failure  of  his  mission,  for  failure  it  was  as  to  all  that  regarded  the  main  objects  she  had 
in  view.  Deeply  did  she  regret,  that  not  seeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  she  had  re- 
stricted the  boy,  whose  prudence  and  sogac^ity  would  have  otherwise  prompted  him  to  adopt 
her  other  measure  in  reserve ;  and  bitterly  did  she  now  denounce  that  hesitation  and  false 
delicacy  which  had  prevented  her,  after  her  visit  to  the  cavern,  from  immediately  taking  the 
most  efl^cient  measures  within  her  reach  for  effecting  a  purpose  which  she  more  and  more 
became  convinced  her  duty  to  herself,  her  lover,  and  to  the  public,  alike  loudly  demanded  afc 
her  hands ;  and  she' trembled  to  think  that  only  one  more  business  day  intervened  before  the 
dreaded  Tuesday,  which,  she  began  to  fear,  was  destined  to  seal  the  doom  of  her  wretched- 
ness. 

**  Go,  David,**  she  said,  "  go  early  Monday  morning  again  to  the  village,  there  is  now  no 
more  time  for  doubts  or  delays ;  go,  go,  seek  out  Mundle  and  Johnson,  tell  them  all ;  tell  them 
that  May  Martin  has  been  in  the  very  den  of  these  villains,  overheard  their  plots,  seen  and 
handled  their  tools  for  counterfeiting,  even  found  the  false  dollars  they  had  made  with  them, 
and  that  she  will  not  hesitate  to  swear  to  it  all ;  tell  them  this,  and  whatever  else  they  require 
and  you  know,  and  see  if  that  will  not  arouse  them  to  action  ;  go,  my  faithftil  friend ;  every- 
thing now  depends  on  you ;  I  know  you  will  not  desert  me  now ;  go,  and  may  heaven  speed 
you." 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Gow  visited  Martin's.  It  was  the  first  time  May  had  seen 
him  since  her  visit  to  the  cavern,  and  she  recoiled  from  his  approach  as  from  the  touch 
of  a  viper,  while  she  could  scarcely  keep  her  tongue  from  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence  with  which  his  presence  now  more  than  ever  filled  her  bosom. 
He  did  not  long  remain  to  add  to  her  distress  by  his  hated  presence,  for  after  a  few  fruitless 
trials  to  reconcile  her  to  his  attentions,  he  petulantly  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  departed  to 
join  his  more  cougenial  companion  in  their  mountain  retreat,  leaving  his  intended  viotim, 
whom  he  now  considered  already  secure  in  his  toils  without  further  effort,  to  count  the  slow 
and  lingering  hours  which  must  pass  before  she  could  be  cheered  with  the  consciousness  that 
something  was  doing  to  snatch  her  from  her  impending  fate.  Monday  at  last  came,  but  yr'iih 
it,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  xMay,  came  a  drenching  rain  storm,  which  she  knew  must  pre- 
vent her  messenger  from  proceeding  on  her  mission.  Often  and  vainly,  during  this  gloomy 
day,  did  she  strain  her  anxious  eyes  in  gazing  at  the  dark  and  impenetrable  clouds  to  catch 
some  sign  of  the  storm *s  abating ;  but  no  such  appearance  greeted  her  sight.  The  rain  con- 
tinued to  pour  in  ceaseless  torrents,  till  night,  closing  in  with  E^ptian  darkness,  cut  off  all 
hope  for  the  efforts  of  that  day,  and  sent  her  once  more  to  her  cheerless  pillow  dejected,  and 
fost  beginning  to  despond  of  her  extrication  from  the  fate  to  which  the  current  of  events,  in 
spite  of  her  means  of  resisting  it,  appeared  sweeping  her  on,  and  which  the  very  elements 
themselves  seemed  combined  to  fix  upon  her.  She  did  not«  however,  despair.  She  knew  if 
David  could  go  to  the  village  in  the  morning,  and  succeed  in  rousing  them  there  to  immediate 
action,  they  would  reach  the  settlement  time  enough  for  her  rescue.  At  the  worst  she  deter- 
mined either  to  proclaim  Gow's  villany  before  the  clergyman  and  assembled  company,  if 
matters  came  to  that  pass,  and  resist  the  proceeding  of  the  ceremony  on  the  spot ;  or  secretly 
elope  from  the  house,  and  fly  to  some  friendly  roof  for  protection.  After  a  night  of  inexpres- 
sible anxiety  and  wretchedness,  she  started  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  morning  light  from  her 
perturbed  slumbers,  hastily  rose,  and  went  to  the  window.  To  her  great  joy  the  rain  had 
wholly  ceased,  and  the  clouds  that  yesterday  enveloped  the  earth  like  a  shroud  of  mantling 
blackness,  having  now  broken  away  and  disappeared,  had  given  place  to  a  clear  sky  and  a 
bland  atmosphere.  After  standing  awhile  to  let  the  soft  and  balmy  breeze  fan  her  feverish 
brow,  she  dressed  herself  and  went  down  into  the  yard.    Knowing  it  would  be  some  time  before 
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the  fmnates  of  tfae  house  would  be  likely  to  rise,  and  fearing  that  her  little  friend  might  not 
proceed  on  her  mission  without  a  fresh  bidding,  she  slowly  proceeded  n^  the  road  towards  hit 
residence,  which  was  in  plain  sight,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  with  the  hope  that  sbe 
might  see  him  round  the  door  to  beclion  to  him  to  meet  her.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
rods,  however,  before  she  unexpectedly  encountered  him  approaching. 

/<  Where  now,  David  ?'*  she  said ;  "  I  can  hardly  expect  you  have  started  out  on  my  busioeis 
80  early.  I  was  fearful  you  had  forgotten  it,  and  was  coming  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  word 
with  you  before  the  folks  were  up.** 

**  Forgets !  that  ain*t  David  Butler — but  how  it  rained  yesterday  !  I  ached  all  day  to  be 
a  going." 

**  But  have  you  really  started  for  the  village  ?    How  did  you  get  away  so  very  early  ?'* 

"  Why,  I  tells  you  how  it  was — ^mother  haunts  me  to  know  what  for  I  goes  ail  these  timet, 
and  last  night  she  promises  to  say  nothing  about  it,  so  I  tells  her  all— well,  then,  she  gets  into 
a  taking — says  Miss  May  is  a  poor  injured  orphan,  and  God  will  protect  her.  Then  after  sbe 
goes  to  bed,  I  hears  her  in  the  night  crying  again  about  it,  and  praying  like.  Then  she  geti 
up  afore  day  and  says  she  can't  sleep,  so  gets  me  some  breakfast  and  tells  me  to  go  right  off." 

"  It  was  right,  perhaps,  David,  that  you  should  tell  your  mother,  and  I  feel  very  gratefiil 
for  her  sympathy,**  siliid  May,  brushing  away  the  tears  that  had  started  during  this  simple 
recital  of  the  interest  her  wrongs  had  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  her  pious  and  unpretending 
neighbour,  ^  but  do  you  still  feel  willing  to  go  and  do  as  I  last  directed  you  ?** 

**  I  goes  till  I  wears  my  feet  off  to  my  knees,  to  save  Miss  May  for  Mr  Ashley,**  was  tbe 
heroic  reply. 

**  Go  then — there  may  be  time  enough  yet  for  all ;  go,  my  little  friend,  and  may  kind  heaven 
grant  you  success.'* 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Wx  will  now  change  the  scene  of  our  little  story,  which  the  events  of  this  little  day  were  des* 
tined  to  bring  to  a  fearful  termination. 

On  a  road  deeply  embowered  in  the  heavy  forest,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Harwood 
settlement,  and  half  that  distance  from  the  village  before  mentioned,  a  solitary  horseman,  in ' 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  so  momentous  to  the  fortunes  of  our  heroine,  was  pursuing  his  lonely 
way  towards  the  scenes  we  have  just  left.  The  day  was  one  of  uncommon  sultriness  even  for 
the  sultry  month  of  August ;  and  the  traveller,  occasionally  plucking  afresh  bough  from  the 
over-hanging  branches  to  keep  off  the  flies  that  were  swarming  around  his  vexed  horse,  and 
stinging  him  at  times  to  madness,  seemed  to  look  with  compassion  on  the  foamy  sides  of  the 
suffering  animal,  and  often  appeared  to  repress  the  involuntary  motion  which  he  frequently 
made  to  urge  him  forward  at  a  quicker  pace.  '*  It  is  cruel,**  at  length  said  the  rider,  seemingly 
addressing  his  horse,  "  it  is  cruel  in  me  to  force  you  on  at  this  rate  in  this  suffocathag  air, 
merely  to  gratify  my  selfish  feelings— you  have  no  loving  and  loved  one  in  prospect  to  incite 
your  steps  to  speed.*'  So  saying,  he  threw  the  reins  loosely  on  to  the  dripping  mane  of  the 
horse,  and  for  the  next  mile  amused  himself  with  watching  the  flies,  and  endeavouring  with  a 
sort  of  malicious  pleasure  to  strike  down  the  most  determined  of  their  band,  as  these  little 
winged  tormentors  were  settling  on  their  wincing  victim,  and  often  goading  him  into  a  trot. 

Arriving  now  to  where  another  road  from  the  eastward  fell  into  the  one  he  was  travellingt 
Ashley, — for  such,  as  the  reader  has  doubtless  already  anticipated,  was  our  traveller,  making  hii 
way  to  the  settlement,  and  intending  to  take  his  mistress  by  an  agreeable  surprise,  it  being 
considerably  sooner  than  she  had  reason  to  expect  his  return — Ashley,  we  say,  at  this  pohit 
of  intersection,  was  joined  by  another  horseman.  The  man  was  considerably  past  the  prima 
of  life,  and  his  hair,  indeed,  began  to  be  slightly  sprinkled  by  the  frost  of  time ;  while  his 
features,  realty  handsome  and  commanding,  wore  something  of  the  pensive  and  thougbtfol 
cast.  Bowing  with  the  respectful  ease  peculiar  to  the  well-bred,  a  class  to  which,  from  both 
his  dress  and  demeanour,  he  very  evidently  belonged,  he  fell  in  by  the  side  of  Ashley. 

"  Our  travelling  fortunes  seem  to  unite  here,**  said  the  stranger,  as  a  languid  smile  played 
gently  on  his  lips. 
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**That  fmOe,**  thought  Ashley,  **  and  those  features  too,  seem  familiar  to  me«*-I  most  have 
m  them  or  something  like  them  somewhere,  though  certainly  I  know  not  this  man  ;**  and 
mused  awhile,  but  vainly,  in  trying  to  recal  some  more  definite  remembrance,  or  to  ac- 
unt  for  the  impression  thus  received.  After  some  common -place  conversation  about 
ids,  distances,  and  the  like,  the  stranger  observed,— 

"  From  some  of  your  remarks,  sir,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  you  are  a  resident  some- 
lere  in  the  vicinity — may  I  ask  how  far  you  proceed  in  this  direction  ?'* 
<«I  am  going  to  Harwood  settlement,  as  the  place  is  called — it  is  my  residence,  now 
mething  near  twelve  miles  distant,"  replied  Ashley. 

**  Indeed  I "  said  the  stranger,  with  evident  interest,  "  I,  too,  propose  going  to  that  place.'* 
**  Do  you?'*  asked  the  other,  throwing  an  inquiring  glance  on  his  companion,  as  if  con- 
sturing  his  probable  business.    "  A  proprietor  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  conclude  we 
ly  call  you,  or  perhaps  about  to  become  a  purchaser  ?  '* 

*'  Or  perhaps  a  curious  traveller  in  search  of  the  novel  and  picturesque  among  your  wild 
mntains,**  evasively  said  the  stranger  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

<*That  smile  again!**  said  Ashley  to  himself;  and  he  began  to  feel  an  undefinable  in- 
rtit  growing  in  his  bosom  towards  his  new  acquaintance* 

**  Do  yon  know,"  resumed  the  elder  traveller  afLer  a  few  moments'  silence,  "  do  you  know 
Gunily  in  your  settlement  by  the  name  of  Martin?** 

*'  Intimately,"  replied  Ashley,  with  a  look  in  which  some  surprise  as  well  as  inquiry  was 
bibited. 

"  Has  he  much  of  a  family  ?" 

**  Rather  small  I  should  call  it,  sir^he  has  no  children  of  his  own," 
**  Of  his  own  ? — has  he  those  of  others  living  with  him  ?  " 

Growing  more  and  more  surprised  and  sensitive  at  the  inquiries  of  the  stranger  as  they 
ched  at  every  question  nearer  and  nearer  the  great  point  of  interest  to  his  own  feelings, 
iley,  with  visible  emotion  and  some  hesitation,  replied,  **  There  is  a  young  lady  living  with 
Martin  in  the  character  of  an  adopted  daughter ;  or  rather,  that  was  the  case  when  I 
there  about  five  weeks  since.*' 
^  Her  name  and  age  if  you  will,  sir  ?** 

^  They  call  *hcr  May,  and  after  their  family  name— her  age  lacks  some  months  of  eighteen," 
in  replied  Ashley,  in  a  somewhat  constrained  and  half-jealous  tone  and  manner,  which  the 
UBger  seemed  keenly  to  scrutinize. 

^  And  this  Martin  removed  hither  from  the  boMers  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  formerly 
«ted?" 
••He  did." 

"*  The  4)eop1e  there  then  told  me  correctly,*'  said  the  stranger  in  an  nndej*  tone,  apparently 
omuning  with  himself  \  "  but,"  be  continued,  again  raising  bis  voice  to  a  conversational 
3h,  and  turning  to  Ashley,  "but  as  you  appear  so  familiar  with  the  girl's  age,  &g.,  you  may 
3  be  able  to  tell  me  something  of  her  character,  and  the  standing  she  maintains  among 

ir 

"  Y09  would  hardly  ask  those  questions  about  May  Martin,  sir,  if  you  had  seen  or  heard 
)eh  of  her,"  said  Ashley,  somewhat  resentfully.  **  I  could  easily  answer  them  by  merely 
derating  the  unanimous  voice  of  her  neighbours  ;  but  before  you  pursue  your  inquiries  any 
ther,  or,  at  least,  before  you  expect  answers  to  such  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  put  on  the 
ject,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  your  motives  for  so  doing.  Miss  Martin  is  a  valued 
■Bd  of  mine,  and  is  somewhat  critically  situated  in  the  family  in  which  she  resides,  and  I 
H  not  what  use  may  be  made  of  the  information  I  am  thus  imparting  to  an  entire  stranger. 
>  Will  excuse  my  plainness,  I  trust,  sir." 

l^he  other  turned  a  full  and  searching  look  on  Ashley,  which  was  met  by  the  latter  by  one 
^al  scrutiny  and  something  of  sternness  and  hauteur. 

'  You  are  right,  probably,  young  gentleman,"  rejoined  the  elder  traveller,  after  they  had 
^Ued  their  way  some  rods  in  constrained  silence ;  **  the  interest  we  sometimes  feel  in  a  par- 
Inr  subject  may  le^d  us  to  forget  the  bounds  which  it  is  prudent  and  proper  should  circum- 
^  our  intercourse  with  strangers;  but  we  will  drop  the  subject  now,  perhaps  we- may  know 
<5  of  each  other  hereafter." 
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Without  allowing  Ashley  much  chance  to  puzzle  himself  in  trying  to  make  oat  the  efaarac- 
ter  and  objects  of  his  companion,  or  to  reflect  on  the  remarlu  which  had  fallen  from  hit  lipi^ 
the  latter  immediately  directed  the  discourse  to  indifTcrcnt  ^objects,  and  the  conversation  sooB 
relapsed  into  its  former  tone  of  aroicableness,  though  Ashley  sometimes  thought  be  eonid  pe^ 
ceive  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of'the  other  to  draw  out  his  information,  as  well  as  to  aseertiii 
his  vien's  and  principles  on  the  various  points  which  there  was  some  appearance  of  bano^ 
been  started  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  our  travellers  arrived  at  the  snug  fiitfe 
village,  which,  lilce  most  other  villages  in  Vermont,  embosomed  among  the  rough  hiQi  mi 
clustered  round  a  waterfall,  served  as  the  place  of  busii\css  and  trade — the  miniature  emporlm, 
in  &ct,  of  Harwood  settlement,  and  other  part8V)f  the  surrounding  country  to  many  mikf  fa 
extent.     One  glance  sufficed  to  tell  Ashley  that  something  of  more  than  ordinary  occarreM 
was  afoot  among  the  villageri.      Here  stood  small  clubs  of  men  engaged   in  low  and  earaat 
conversation,  there  horses  were  being  saddled  and  led  out  in  haste,  as  if  for  some  soddei 
expedition,  while  numbers  were  passing  in   and  out  the  tavern,  one  room  of  which,  ssteoi   _ 
through  the  open  windows,  appeared  to  be  occupied  by  a  dense  crowd.     Scarcely  bad  Aifaley  f 
reached  the  ground  and  thrown  the  reins  of  his  horse  to  a  waiter,  before  shrewd.Dmi 
running  to  his  side  and  exclaiming,  in  tones  of  joyous  exultation,   **  O,  Mr  Ashley  is  comf 
grasped  with  convulsive  eagerness  the  hand  of  his  old  friend  in  both  of  his,  and  bunt  ioto 
tears. 

**  Why,  my  little  friend  David !  is  this  you  here  ? — but  crying !  how  is  this  ?  what  Ut 
happened  ?  and  what  is  all  this  going  on  here  ?  "  rapidly  asked  Ashley  in  surprise. 

*<  God  bless  you,  Ashley  I"  cried  Mundle,  now  rushing  out  of  the  house,  '*  the  very  maoof 
all  others  on  earth  I  have  been  praying  most  to  sec  !  but  come  with  me,  I  have  a  story  ftr 
yonr  ear,  and  there  is  not  much  time  to  be  lost  in  the  telling,  as  you  wiH  think  yonnsU^  I 
presume,  when  you  have  heard  it."  So  saying,  and  taking  the  arm  of  our  hero,  bewildeili 
aft  what  he  saw  and  heard,  be  led  him  aside,  with  little  David  wiping  his  eyes,  and  still  omUi 
to  speak  for  hi^  emotion,  following  them  close  at  their  heels. 

While  Ashley  was  thus  engaged,  his  companion  of  the  road  had  entered  the  rude  pitSH 
which  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  seating  himself  on  a  bench,  sat,  apptroitlf 
scanning  the  different  faces  around  him,  and  listening  to  such  remarks  as  fell  within  his  hMf* 
ing,  as  if  willing  to  gather  the  cause  of  the  commotion  among  the  people,  without  conoeiiikv 
himself  so  far  as  to  make  any  direct  inquiries  respecting  it.  He  bad  not  been  seated  here  bit 
a  moment,  however,  before  the  former  rushed  by  him  into  the  house,  and  hastily  bespake  i 
fresh  horse  of  the  landlord,  to  be  saddled  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The  horse  was  abaMt 
instantly  at  the  door ;  while  Mundle,  with  a  stout  assistant,  who  in  the  meantime  had  got  is 
readinesa  for  a  st^  now  rode  up  and  called  on  Ashley  to  mount.  As  the  latter  was  about 
springing  into  his  saddle,  his  late  travelling  companion  stepped  quickly  up  and  touched  bh 
on  the  arm. 

Do  you  leave  me,  sir  ?  "  said  he  with  some  earnestness. 

I  must,'*  was  the  quick  reply ;  "  I  have  just  learned  that  which  will  urge  me  to  tbeiflt* 
tlement  much  faster  than  you  would  wish  to  travel,  but  I  shall  see  you  there  to-monvi^ 
good  day,  sir." 

**  Nay,  one  moment — let  me  but  ask  whom  your  unexpected  intelligence  concerns?* 

«*  Myself.** 

"No  others?" 

•'  One."  ; 

**  The  young  lady  concerning  whom  I  inquired?**  » 

"  Most  deeply." 

**  Enough — I  attend  you — landlord,  my  horse  instantly." 

'*  But  yovix  horse — ^he  will  hardly  keep  pace  with  our  fresh  ones.'* 

**  He  shall  at  least  try  it,  sir,**  said  the  stranger,  in  a  determined  tftne,  as  he  now  reeeifB^ 
his  horfe  from  the  expert  waiter  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

In  another  moment  the  little  cavalcade  were  clattering  at  full  gallop  up  the  road  tofftfOi 
the  settlement,  followed  by  a  waggon  containing  another  assistant  and  shrewd  Davkl,  ^ 
cords  and  iron  hand-cuffs  to  bind  and  secure  the  prisoner  or  prisoners. 


« 
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Before  following  them,  we  will  pauie  an  instant  to  bring  np  the  events  of  oar  story  as  they 
earred  at  the  village  before  Ashley's  unexpected  arrival. 

David,  it  seems,  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  village  on  leaving  May  that  morning.  On 
riving  there,  still  at  a  very  early  hour,  he  immediately  went  to  search  out  Mundle  and 
tlmson,  the  eiecutive  aifd  jadicial  functionaries  of  the  law  to  whom  he  applied  on  his  previous 
lit  to  the  village ;  but  both  of  these  gentlemen  had  just  ridden  ont,  and,  to  his  great  vexa- 
Dn,  nobody  oould  tell  where  they  had  gone,  or  when  they  wouU  return.  Without  thp  least 
tooght  of  yielding  to  this  disappointment,  the  trusty  little  messenger  awaited  their  coming 
any  long  hours  in  an  agony  of  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  not  till  about  noon  that 
i  caught  sight  of  them  approaching.  He  flew  to  meet  and  detain  them  on  the  road  till  they 
itaned  to  his  whole  story. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  said  Mundle,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  many  now  readily  answered 
iqoiries,  "  you  have  told  your  story  this  time  as  you  should  do,  to  have  us  believe  it ;  though 
you  were  not  to  blame  for  not  doing  so  the  other  day— I  have  had  some  hints  of  this 
By-digging  up  there  before,  and  suspected  monkery ;  but  good  Ood !  Johnson,  would  you 
lie  believed  there  could  have  been  found  a  man  in  Vermont  guiHy  of  the  baseness  of  Martin 
Mrards  a  girl  who  has  all  the  claims  of  a  daughter  ?  Thank  heaven,  however,  there  is  time 
Bough  yet  to  stop  all  this  by  just  caging  my  gentleman  bridegroom  and  his  friend,  before 
bey  dream  of  such  accommodations.  Come  !  on  to  our  dinners — then  make  out  a  warrant, 
ohnson,  in  no  time — I  will  be  ready  to  take  it  before  it  is  dry;  and  you,  my  boy,  home  with 
ie~yoi\  deserve  a  dozen  dinners  for  your  faithfulness  to  that  noble  girl !" 

After  an  hour  spent  in  waiting  for  and  eating  his  dinner,  and  another  or  two  in  looking  up 
imis  and  writing  a  warrant,  the  dilatory  justice  was  about  bringing  bis  labours  to  a  close, 
rben  in  came  a  merchant,  holding  in  his  hand  a  couple  of  counterfeit  dollars,  which  he  said 
adjust  been  passed  at  his  store  by  a  man  from  Harwood  settlement,  and  demanded  a  warrant 
br  his  apprehension  before  he  left  the  place.  Here  was  an  interruption  that  was  not  to  be 
•voided,  and  David,  who  had  determined  not  to  leave  the  ground  till  he  saw  the  sheriff  on  his 
ny,  and  who  had  watched  the  slow  progress  of  the  justice  with  the  most  restless  impatience, 
I  be  now  saw  them  drop  the  business  which  was  his  only  concern,  and  proceed  to  this  new 
lie,  lost  all  control  of  his  feelings,  and  fairly  cried  with  vexation  and  disappointment.  After 
while,  however,  which  seemed  another  age  to  the  poor  boy,  both  warrants  were  finished,  and 
be  sheriff  dispatched  to  arrest  in  the  first  place  the  lost  discovered  candidate  for  his  greeting 
vours.  But  though  Mundle  performed  his  duty  much  more  expeditiously  than  the  other,  it 
•ft yet  nearly  five  in  the  afternoon  before  he  had  secured  the  prisoner,  placed  him  in  the  cus- 
*dy  of  others  before  the  court  at  the  tavern,  and  got  released  from  his  charge  in  order  to 
"ooeed  to  the  settlement,  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  doing  when  Ashley  rode  up  to  the 
Kir. 

We  will  now  follow  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  proceeding  on  with  furious  speed  to  a  more 
teresting  scene  of  action. 

Proceeding  with  all  the  speed  they  could  urge,  being  led  on  by  Ashley,  who,  burning  with 
^tience  to  reach  the  abode  of  his  periled  mistress  before  for  ever  too  late,  knpt  several  rods 
^  advance,  calling  loudly  and  repeatedly  on  the  rest  to  come  on,  they  had  not  gone  half  their 
stance  before  their  horses,  now  reeking  with  sweat  and  covered  with  sheets  of  foam,  began 
*  manifest  great  distress,  and  show  evident  signs  of  giving  out,  unless  speedily  suffered  to 
to. 

**  Hold  I  hold  up  !  Ashley,"  exclaimed  Mundle,  "  this  will  never  do— we  gain  nothing  by  it. 
'1th  this  speed,  and  in  such  a  stifling  heat  as  this,  two  miles  more  and  our  horses  drop  dead 
>der  us.  And  yours  will  be  the  first  to  failr-seo  how  he  already  falters !"  A  moment's  con- 
'cration  convicted  Ashley  of  the  justice  of  the  sheriff's  remarks,  and  they  all  immediately  re- 
^^d  into  a  moderate  trot.  It  had  been  throughout,  as  before  remarked,  a  day  of  unusual 
*t  and  sultriness.*  And  now,  although  the  sun  had  been  for  some  hours  obscured  by  ade^p 
'e  slowly  gathering  over  it,  the  beat  was  still  painfully  oppressive.  The  atmosphere, 
**ed,  seemed  every  moment  to  g^ow  more  murky  and  suffocating.  Not  a  leaf,  even  of  the 
^•trembling  aspen,  responded  to  a  single  vibration  of  the  deadened  air,  while  the  birds  sat 
^ing,  listless,  and  mute  on  the  boughs,  scarcely  moving  at  the  nearest  approach  of  man  ; 
4  all  nature  seemed  sunk  into  one  of  those  lethargic  calms  so  ominous,  in  the  warmer  Isfl* 
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tudc8»  of  the  coming  tempest ;  nor,  in  the  present  instance,  were  the  more  palpable  indicatioos 
of  a  thunder  storm  much  longer  wanting.  Every  moment  darker  and  broader  sheets  of  vapour 
rose  up  majestically  from  the  west,  casting  a  deeper  and  more  lurid  shade  over  the  earth, 
and  soon  the  low,  deep  peals  of  muttering  thunder  came  booming  on  the  ear,  increasfaigesGii 
instant  in  loudness  and  frequency. 

The  company,  now  beginnmg  to  be  observant  of  the  approaching  shower,  soon  came  on  to 
the  top  of  a  high  iLnoll,  which  gave  them,  over  the  tops  of  the  intervening  forest,  an  open  and 
unobstructed  view  of  the  western  horizon.  One  broad,  black  mass  of  upheaving  doadt  lay 
directly  in  front,  extending  round  on  either  side  to  the  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  eoald 
reach  ;  while  in  the  centre  of  this  fearful  rack  a  huge  column  of  vapour,  doubling  and  ediijr- 
Ing  like  a  seething  caldron,  was  rolling  up  with  the  blackness  and  rapidity  of  the  siiolu  of 
burning  pitch. 

**  Heavens  and  earth  !"  exclaimed  Mundle,  glancing  at  the  scene  before  hini,  "in  fifteea 
minutes  that  terrific  cloud  will  burst  upon  us  in  all  the  fury  of  a  tornado — it  is  but  two  bhIm 
now— our  horses  will  stand  |t  in  this  freshening  breeze — let  us  clear  the  woods,  at  least,  befm 
the  tempest  strikes  us."  And  they  again  applied  whip  and  spur,  and  put  their  horses  9pm  i 
keen  run. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

* 

Wr  must  now  return  to  our  long-neglccted  heroine,  to  recount  the  occurrences  of  the  day  it 
Martin's.     Slowly  to  her  passed  the  anxious  day  which  was  destined  to  be  the  last  for  her 
ever  being  known  by  the  name  of  May  Martin.     The  forenoon  was  mostly  t>ccupied  in  maluB| 
such  scanty  preparations  as  Mrs  Martin  chose  to  direct  for  the  reception  of  the  eompaayat 
the  expected  ceremony  in  the  evening.     In  all  these  May  assisted  with  a  sort  of  aonatsnl 
alacrity,  but  with  as  great  a  degree  of  composure  as  her  troubled  feelings  would  permit  her  to 
assume.     As  noon  approached  she  expected  every  moment  t-o  hear  the  trampling  of  horses  It 
the  door  as  the  fruits  of  her  message,  which  she  supposed  must  have  been  delivered  bout 
before.     Both  noon  and  afternoon  came,  and  still  no  tidings  from  the  village  were  heard— ao 
signs  of  either  messenger  or  the  success  of  his  message  were  discoverable.     Often  and  vaioly 
did  she  strain  her  aching  sight  towards  the  woods  in  the  direction  whence  the  expected  sod- 
cour  was  to  appear,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  approaching  horsemen.     One  o'clock,  two,  ui 
three  passed,  and  still  thoy  came  not;  perhaps  they  might  have* been  led   by  David  roMd 
in  the  woods  to  the  cave  without  coming  into  the  clearing— perhaps  Gow  was  already  seeind, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  the  village- and  the  thought,  this  hope-grasped  thought,  for  avhik 
relieved  her;  but  even  this  faint  gleam  of  consolation  soon  vanished  by  tho  appearaneaaf 
Gow  himself,  come  to  dress  and  prepare  for  the  ceremony.     With  a  hint  from  Mrs  Marth 
that  it  was  time  she  had  begun  to  dress  herself  for  the  company.  May  now  retired  to  her 
room,  and,  carefully  fastening  the  door,  flung  herself  on  her  biid  in  an  agony  of  grief  aad 
despair.     But  impelled  by  the  painful  consciousness  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand  when  she  BMOt 
yield  to  her  fate,  or  speedily  do  something  to  avert  it,  and  now  fast  relinquishing  all  hope  ia 
the  success  of  the  plan  on  which  she  had  been  relying  for  her  extrication,  she  soon  ronied 
herself,  and  summoned  all  her  energies  for  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  on  the  feaiftl 
emergency.     Could  she  trust  herself  to  carry  into  eflfect  one  of  tlie  alternatives  she  had  resoM 
on  in  failure  of  Gow's  arrest— that  of  denouncing  him  and  resisting  the  proceeding  of  the  eera- 
mony?  Could  she  command  her  feelings  sufficiently  to  do  this?  should  she  not  be  overawed hy 
Martin  and  his  wife  ?  and  even  should  she  make  the  attempt,  would  her  story  gain  credciea 
after  keeping  so  long  silent,  and  suffering  the  affair  to  glide  along  to  the  very  hour  of  codsmi* 
mation  without  making  known  her  situation?    The  more  she  reflected  on  this  project, (ha 
more  did  her  resolution  waver.     She  had  a  female  friend  who  had  not  long  since  married  and 
settled  on  the  road  a  few  miles  north  of  Harwood  settlement,  and  her  resolution  waa  aeoa 
formed  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  house  and  try  to  reach  the  rcaidenee  of  her  friend  that 
night.     Scarce  had  she  formed  this*  resolution  before,  casting  her  eye  up  the  road,  ahe  behald 
in  the  distance  a  man  approachhig  on  horseback,  whom,  from  the  colour  of  hia  horse,  sba 
initantly  recognized  to  be  the  miniater  who  had  beeaengaged  to  officiate  on  the  ooeaaion.  Sha 
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hid  MM  him  pMi  th4  prioeding  S«turd«y  on  his  way  to  a  town  a  thort  dUtAnoo  to  the  north, 
Whero,  At  itAt«d  intervAlf,  ho  proAched  \  And  sho  but  too  well  know  tho  rooiion  of  his  huppon- 
iak  Along  on  hit  return  At  this  hour.^  Now  Aware  thAt  not  nnothor  moment  was  to  bo  lost, 
ibo  MlMd  A  common  bonnet,  And  cautiously  lotting  herself  down  fy-om  the  window,  which 
epenod  Into  the  gArdun,  glHod  into  tho  shrubbery,  swift  And  nolsolnss  as  the  wild  bird  stoAllng 
to  its  covert,  slipped  through  the  fence,  end,  entering  a  Held  of  tall  grAln  immedlatoly  beyond, 
eicAped  unseen  towArds  the  woods  hi  a  northerly  direction.  On  reaohlng  the  woods  she 
pAueed  A  moment  to  glance  At  the  clouds,  which  wore  now  beginning  to  heave  up  over  the 
tope  of  the  mountains  In  heavy  masses,  oocompAnled  At  intervels  by  the  low,  short,  end 
•oaroely  perceptible  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder,  otTordlng  her  IndubltAble  evidence  of  tho 
Approaching  storm.  But  she  hesitated  not.  What  to  her  feelings  were  the  terrors  of  a 
thunder  storm  to  the  scene  sho  hod  Just  left.  In  which,  but  for  her  flight,  sho  must  soon  be  the 
principal  Aotor?  PAUslog  no  longer  then  to  decide  how  she  should  best  shepe  her  course 
to  Avoid  All  observAtlon  f^om  the  rood  And  the  open  grounds  on  the  right.  And  prevent 
bioonlng  entangled  or  bewildered  In  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  on  the  left,  she  now 
ptiuiged  into  tho  woods,  and  keeping  Just  within  their  borders,  passed  on  with  repid  steps 
towards  her  destlnetlon.  8he  hod  not  proceeded  fur,  however,  bufore  the  occosiohal  rustling 
of  bushes,  and  the  crackling  of  sticks  and  brush  breaking  under  the  tread  at  somo  distance  on 
lier  left,  apprised  her  of  the  presence  of  some  one  apparently  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with 
her,  for  the  purpose  of  doggUig  hur  steps  {  and  noon  catching  a  gllmpso  of  his  person  In  a 
glAaee  over  her  shoulder,  as  with  qulckeno<l  steps  she  pursued  her  way,  the  alarming  truth  At 
OBoe  flAshed  Across  her  mind— It  was  tho  nccomplicse  of  Oow,  the  old  man  nhe  had  soon  in  the 
OAfem,  who  was  following  hor.  (Calculating  to  leave  the  valley  that  night,  ho  had  packed  up* 
And  having  oomo  down  from  his  retroat,  wns  uwuttlng,  at  a  oonv<'nient  stand  at  the  skirts  of 
tho  woodn.  In  plain  sight  of  Martin's,  a  slgniil  promised  by  (3ow.  as  soon  as  tho  knot  was  fklrly 
tied,  lnten«Ung  to  depart  secretly  from  the  setthMmnt  the  monicfnt  this  evidonco  of  tho  com-* 
piotlon  of  their  infamous  work  was  displayed  t  and  It  was  while  standing  here  concealed  from 
tho  view  of  others  in  a  clump  of  buslies,  and  patlontly  watching  for  the  promised  signal,  that 
ho  OAUght  sight  of  May  gliding  Into  tho  woods  but  a  short  distance  below  him.  Though  soon 
ooi^eeturlng,  from  tho  course  she  came,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  their  intended  victim, 
ho  yet  suspected  not  at  first  her  real  object ;  and,  thinking  she  migfit  hove  come  to  the  wood 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  Obtaioing  'some  favourltu  shrub  or  evergreen  to  deck  her  room  for  the 
occasion,  he  suflered  her  to  proceed  some  way  before  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  was  actually 
OfOAping  from  their  n<tt.  Unwilling,  on  account  of  his  own  safety,  to  cause  any  outcry,whIch  ho 
WAA  fhnrAil  she  might  raise  if  he  made  nny  attempt  to  detain  hor  by  force,  he  determined  to  get  a 
boAd  of  hor  And  endeavour  to  frighten  her  hack  to  the  house ;  but  in  this  he  soon  found  himself 
MHod,  for  instead  of  being  ablo  to  get  before  her,  he  found  much  dlfflculty,  so  rapid  was  her 
ilght,  even  In  overtaking  and  keeping  her  In  sight.  Resolving,  however,  not  to  lose  tho  od* 
TtntAge  of  this,  that  he  might  dog  hor  to  the  house  where  she  fled  for  sholtor  for  the  night, 
•ad  return  and  apprlxo  his  aceompliee  of  the  place  of  her  refuge,  he  redoubled  his  oxortions, 
•ad  succeeded  barely  In  accomplishing  this  part  of  his  purpose  ai  far  m  the  pursuer  and  pur- 
•ttod  were  permitted  to  proceed. 

But  to  return  to  tho  wretehed  fugitive.  Havhig  been  nurtured  Among  tho  mountains,  And 
iocaitomed  from  infancy  to  exercise  in  their  invigorating  breezes,  hor  naturally  active  limbs 
hod  Acquired  an  elasticity,  and  a  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  which  ere  unknown  to  females 
of  older  countries.  And  which  came  In  good  stead  on  the  present  ocoesion.  Fleeing,  like  somo 
frighted  nymph  of  heathen  fable  before  a  pursuing  demon,  her  llpi  perted,  her  hands  thrust 
OAgorly  forward,  and  her  loosened  and  disordered  tresses  streaming  wUdly  behlild  her,  she 
bounded  along  over  log,  rock,  and  rivulet,  with  a  rApidlty  which  fear  only  could  have  lifcltod. 
And  which  tho  delirious  energy  of  desperation  alone  could  hAvo  sustained  (  while  every  glance 
which  at  times  slie  hastily  threw  back  over  her  shoulder  at 'the  fearlhl  visage,  for  ever  peering 
through  the  bunhes  In  hot  pursuit  behind  her,  added  a  fresh  Impulse  to  hor  exertions  and 
quickened  her  speed.  1'ho  thunder  now  burst  In  terrlflc  pealf  ovor  her  hood— tall  trees  were 
uprooted  and  hurled  to  tho  oArth  by  tho  fiirlous  blast,  or  shivered  in  tho  flercely-qulvering 
blAio  of  tho  lightning,  fell  In  fragments  around  her,  yet  she  paused  not  In  her  course  {  tho  rain 
poured  in  a  deluging  torrent  over  her  drenched  person,  yet  ihe  heeded  it  not ;  but  catching 
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the  bii^  drops  in  her  parched  lips  as  they  gratefully  beat  oyer  her  fevered  and  banung  Iww, 
•he  fled  on — c>n,  r«*gardle8s  of  all  exposures,  and  forgetful  of  all  dangers  but  one. 

Having  now  passed  the  last  house  of  the  settlement,  she,  just  as  night  and  cload  were  tt 
oombining  to  spread  their  dark  mantle  over  the  earth,  varied  her  course,  and  struck  obliqcelf 
into  the  road.  Here,  pausing  an  instant  in  doubt  whether  to  fly  to  the  nearest  house  or' go 
on  in  pursuance  of  her  original  determination,  she  indistinctly  caught  sight  of  the  form  o( 
her  pursuer,  who  had  struck  into  the  road  some  distance  below  her,  and  thus  cut  off  ber 
chance  of  return.  Nerving  herself  once  more  for  the  trial,  she  pressed  on  up  the  road  ftr 
her  first  destination,  now  about  two  miles  distant,  with  no  other  means  of  distmguishiog  her 
way  than  what  the  occasional  flashes  of  lightning  afforded. 

Although  the  rain  immediately  over  her  head  had  now  sensibly  abated,  yet  the  dcep,eartb- 
jarring  roar  on  the  left,  as  if  from  the  incessant  pouring  of  a  cataract,  plainly  told  that  the 
ttorm  was  still  spending  its  force  with  unexampled  fury  on  the  mountains ;  and  the  proof  oC 
this  soon  became  visible  to  our  heroine  in  the  rapidl}^  increasing  torrents  that   came  nukaa^ 
down  the  steep  acclivities,  overflowing  the  road  and  threatening  at  every  step  to  put  an  entire 
stop  to  her  progress.     Arriving  at  length  at  the  northern  outlet  of  the  valley,  where  the 
mountains  shut  down  so  close  to  the  pond  as  to  leave  little  more  than  space  for  the  road  to 
pass  between  them,  she  came  abreast  of  one  of  the  mountain  ravines,  where,  at  ordinary 
times,  a  small  brook  crossed  the  road ;  it  was'kiow  swollen  to  a  rushing  river,  before  which  no 
human  strength  could  have  stood  an  instant.     To  attempt  to  pass  this  she  saw  was  but  mad- 
ness ;  and,  as  she  heard  the  splashing  footsteps  of  her  pursuer  but  a  short  distance  behind 
her,  despair  now,  for  the  first  time,  sent  its  chill  to  her  heart.     But  while  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  dashing  flood,  which  at  every  wave  rose  higher  and  higher,  hesitating  whether  to 
commit  herself  to  the  raging  element,  or  the  scarcely  less  dreaded  power  of  her  pursoer,  a 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  her  sight  a  shelving  rock,  jutting  out  from  the  side  of  the  hOIa 
few  rods  back,  and'  so  aloof  from  the  road  and  screened  from  it  by  intervening  boughs,  as  io 
aflTord  her,  she  believed,  if  reached  unseen,  a  good  concealment  from  her  indefatigable  enenfi 
and  a  safe  retreat  from  the  waters,  which  were  now  rising  around  her  with  the  most  frigfatfiil 
rapidity.     Making  directly  for  the  hill,  and  scrambling  up  the  slanting  rocks  at  the  foot  with 
the  expiring  energy  of  despair,  she  gained  the  place,  and  dropped  dotyn  exhausted  on  the  spot, 
just  as  another  flash  partially  revealed  to  her  sight  the  form  of  the  old  man  hurrying  by,  and 
rushing  up  to  the  brink  of  the  stream  she  had  left  but  an  instant  before.     Recoiling  from  the 
view  of  the  tjireatening  and  impassable  torrent,  and  throwing  one  wild  glance  around  him,  hi 
which  horror  for  the  supposed  fate  of  his  victim,  and  alarm  for  his  own  safety,  seemed  eqnaOf 
mingled,  he  hastily  retreated  back  along  the  road ;  but,  before  he  had  proceeded  many  rodi, 
the  gathering  and  pent  waters  above,  as  if  suddenly  bursting  through  their  opposing  barrien* 
in  a  mighty  torrent  came  rushing  down  a  corresponding  ravine  beyond  the  ridge  a  Uttk 
distance  to  the  south,  and  wholly  cut  off  his  retreat.     Meanwhile,  the  noise  on  the  moantaia 
every  moment  grew  louder  and  louder — the  deep  distant  roar,  as  of  pouring  torrents,  whkh 
had  for  some  time  been  heard,  now  became  mingled  with  the  tumultuou^  crashing  of  falliDg 
forests — the  hissing,  swashing  sounds  of  disturbed  and  changing  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
slow,  heavy,  intermitting  jar  of  vast  bo  ies  of  w«tter  just  beginning  to  move;  nearer  and 
nearer  it  came— and  now  the  earth  trembled  and  shook  seemingly  to  its  lowest  foundatk)Oi» 
as  with  gathering  impetus  the  mighty  iliass  came  rolling  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  moon-, 
tain  directly  towards  the  spot  where  the  terror-struck  girl  lay  concealed,  and  her  no  Un 
ai&igfated  pursuer,  a  few  yards  below,  was  wildly  running  to  and  fro,  vainly  looking  for  scat 
chance  to  escape.     Anon  it  became  rapidly  light,  as  from  some  steady  kindling  blaze  them, 
which,  growing  more  luminous  and  dazzling  every  instant,  soon  gleaming  flerccly  along  the 
surihce  of  the  bubbling  pond,  and  flashing  broad  and  bright  over  the  opposite  mountains,  6t 
up  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  encircling  hills  from  the  darkness  of  midnight  to  the  splendooit 
of  noonday.*    Starting  upon  her  feet.  May  looked  around  her  in  mute  consternation.    Nearer 
and  more  deafening  rose  the  tremendous  din  above  her — roaring,  crashing,  g^nding  along* 
with  the  noise  of  ten  thousand  thunders,  and  with  concussions  that  made  the  solid  earth 

heave  and  bound  beneath  her  feet,  down,  down  came  the  avalanche  with  fearful  velocity 

-  ■  "  ■ — 

*  A  ateady  bright  light  is  generally  produced  by  the  concoMiaa  of  rocks  whUe  the  avalaa^e  ifia 
motion. 
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ler.  In  another  instant  the  mighty  mass,  dividing  on  the  solid  ledge  beneath  which 
1,  began  to  rush  by  her  on  either  ddc  in  two  vast,  high,  tnrbid  Tolumes,  revolving 
18  stones,  and  hurling  trees  over  trees  in  their  progress ;  and  like  some  huge  launch, 
rith  amazing  force  into  the  receding  waters  of  the  pond ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
>nnd  and  above  her  waved,  shook,  toppled,  and  fell  in  an  awful  crash  on  the  rocks 
head.  She  saw,  she  heard  no  more,  but  sank  stunned  and  senseless  on  the  ground, 
passing  from  the  insensibility  occasioned  by  the  shock  into  a  profound  sleep,  which, 
a.  full  recovering  of  her  consciousness,  immediately  stole  over  her  as  her  overstrained 
censed  their  exertion,  she  lay  till  the  great  struggle  of  the  elements  was  over,  and  the 
ssed  by.  At  length,  however,  she  slowly  awoke.  The  dreadful  tumult  that  last 
der  conscious  ear  was  now  hushed,  and  all  was  still,  save  the  steady  rushing  of  the 
3d  waters.  The  stars  shone  out  brightly,  giving  her  a  dim  view  of  the  wild  scenes  fit 
id  desolation  which  the  fearful  power  of  the  avalanche  had  spread  around  her.     The 

a  large  tree  lay  directly  across  the  rocks  within  a  few  feet  of  her  head.  She  stfw 
rowly  she  had  escaped  death,  and  she  devoutly  thanked  heaven  for  the  preservation, 
proan  issuing  from  the  ruins  a  short  distance  from  where  she  lay,  now  reached  her 
was  the  poor  wretch  who  had  caused  all  her  trials,  now  lying  wounded  and  buried 
the  top  of  the  same  tree  that  had  spared  his  intended  victim.  But  before  she  had 
indulge  in  the  mingled  emotions  which  this  was  bringing  over  her,  she  heard  voices, 
y  lights  appeared  on  the  pond,  and  a  boat  with  several  men  shot  along  the  shore 
igninst  her.  It  now  paused  in  its  course,  and  some  one  repeated  loudly  her  name, 
hear  rightly  ?     Else  why  did  the  tones  of  that  voice  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  her 

She  Rhricked  in  reply,  and  tried  to  move,  but  her  benumbed  and  worn  limbs  refused 
ce.  The  call  came  again,  **  May !  May  1"— ««  Oh,  Ashley,  Ashley  T  she  articulated  in 
nd  agonised  utterance.  The  men  sprang  on  the  shore,  and  in  a  mofnent  more  she 
!)ed  in  the  mute  embrace  of  her  lover. 
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ore,  and  for  the  last  time,  change  we  the  soene  of  onr  eventful  story  to  the  place 
e  commenced  it,  at  the  dwelling  of  the  heartless,  despicable,  but  now  detected  and 
ed  Martin.  Need  wfe  attempt  to  describe  the  disappointment  of  the  excited  and  ' 
lover,  as,  bursting  into  the  house  at  the  head  of  his  companions  just  as  the  tempest 
i,  he  made  the  discovery  which  the  inmates  had  made  but  a  moment  before,  that  his 
I  was  missing  ? — the  utter  discomfiture  of  Martin  and  his  congenial  helpmate  at  the 
i-for  interruption  of  their  plans,  and  detection  at  the  very  eve  of  communicating  their 
? — the  consternation  of  Gow  at  being  seized  and  securely  ironed  on  the  spot  ?— the 
[)braidings  heaped  by  Ashley  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty  and  shrinking  pair  for  their 
y  towards  him,  and  their  oppressive  cruelty  and  wickedness  towards  the  unprotected 
their  adoption  ? — the  feverish  impatience  with  which  ho  paced  the  floor  till  the  storm 
ibate,  that  he  might  fly  to  the  neighbours,  to  somo  of  whom' it  was  supposed  the  poor 
fled  for  reftige  ?— the  hot  haste  with  which  he  mounted  his  horse  the  first  moment 
'  of  the  tempest  would  permit,  and  rode  from  house  to  house  in  the  ejiger  search  ? 
nk  dismay  and  agony  of  heart  that  overwhelmed  him  on  finding  that  no  one  had  seen 
I  that  she  was  sheltered  by  no  house  in  the  settlement  ? — the  prompt  rallying  of  the 
inhabitants— the  dancing  of  lights  in  every  direction  as  they  anxiously  continued  the 
n  house  and  barn,  field  and  forest,  through  the  gloomy  hours  of  that  dreadful  night  ?— 
jtcmation  of  the  distracted  lover  on  coming  to  the  frightful  ruins  of  the  avalanche* 
maddening  thought  she  might  be  buried  beneath  them  ?— his  hasty  return  and  pro- 
it  of  a  boat  to  pass  round  the  insurmountable  mass  that  blocked  up  the  road  ?— the 
)f  joy  that  thrilled  his  bosom  at*the  discovery  of  the  lost  one,  and  the  exulting  throb 
u-gushing  happiness  with  which  he  and  his  companion  bore  back  the  living  prize, 
•  with  the  dying  wretch  who  had  caused  her  misfbrtunes,  to  the  nearest  house  for 
ition  and  refreshment  before  proceeding  homeward  ?  Need  we  attempt  to  detail  all 
What  reader  of  imagination  so  dull  that  he  cannot  better  fill  up  for  hjmself  a  picture 
lit  for  pen  to  delineate  ? 
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It  was  daylight,  and  a  beautiful  and  balmy  morning.     The  icenc  from  Martin*i  pretcnted 
In  every  direction  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  tempest.     Fields  of  grass 
and  grain  lay  prostrate  with  the  earth.     Fences  on  every  side  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
unexampled  rise  of  the  mountain  rivulets,  and  their  scattered  materiols  lay  strewn  at  roodom    j 
over  the  blackened  herbage  of  every  vale.     Each  solitary  tree  of  the  open  g^unds,  left  for 
shade  or  ornament,  had  been  hurled  to  the  earth  in  the  fury  of  the  blast ;  and  many  a  veteran 
hemlock  and  princely  pine  of  the  surrounding  forests,  whose  g^ant  forms  had  withstood  the 
poyver  of  the  elements  for  centuries,  and  whose  towering  tops  had  served  from  time  'mmt- 
morial  as  the  familiar  guides  of  the  woodsmen  starting  fVom  their  homes,  had  been  rent  b]r  the 
lightning,  or  overthrown  by  the  winds,  and  were  no  longer  to  bo  seen ;  while  far  in  the  biae 
distance  at  the  north  a  broad  whitish  belt  marked  the  fearful  track  of  the  avalanche  down  the 
mountain. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  house  was  assembled  a  group  of  persons  as  variant  and  dissimilar 
hi  character  and  feelings  as  the  singular  causes  that  brought  them  together.  On  a  lor 
bench  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  sullen  and  silent,  sat  Gow,  heavily  ironed  and  closely 
guarded  by  one  of  the  stout,  atheletic  assistants  of  the  sheriff.  In  another  place  sat  Martin 
and  his  wife  with  their  eyes  cast  dejectedly  on  the  floor,  listening  meekly  and  with  deqi 
abasement  of  demeanor  to  the  remarks  of  the  clergjrman,  who,  having  remained  through  the 
night,  was  now  mildly  setting  before  them*  not  only  the  wrong  of  the  deception  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him  in  hiding  the  circumstances  of  the  projected  marriage,  hi  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  he  had  been  so  unwittingly  enlisted,  but  the  great  heinousoess  of  using 
such  arts  to  compel  a  poor  unfriended  orphan  under  their  protection  to  violate  the  vows  to 
her  lover  which  they  themselves  had  sanctioned,  and  wed  a  man  so  abhorrent  to  her  feelings 
that  she  had  braved,  and  but  too  probably  met  death  in  trying  to  avoid  the  ftite.  Leaning 
pensively  against  the  window,  stood  the  handsome  stranger,  who  yesterday  joined  Ashley  on 
the  road,  and  who,  though  no  one  yet  knew  his  business  or  even  name,  had  through  the 
vfho\6  night  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  the  search  for  the  lost  favourite  of  the  valley, 
now  listening  to  the  words  of  the  minister  addressed  to  the  humble  dupes  of  the  man  in  irons 
before  them,  and  now  casting  wistful  and  uneasy  glances  through  the  window  towards  the 
north,  in  which  direction  he,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  present  company,  supposed  the 
search  was  still  going  on.  ^ 

Presently  a  distant  hum,  as  of  the  mingled  voices  of  many  persons  approaching  with  rapid 
steps  down  the  road,  reached  the  ears  of  the  company.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  all, 
except  Gow  and  his  guard,  now  hastily  rose  and  went  out  into  the  yard.  A  band  of  ail  agfs 
and  sexes,  scattered  confusedly  along  the  road,  according  to  their  different  powers  and  dis- 
position for  speed,  were  flying  towards  the  house,  headed  by  shrewd  David  many  rods  in  ad- 
vance, exultingly  Ehouting  with  all  his  might,  "  May  is  found  !  May  is  found  I  They  are 
coming !  they  are  coming  I "  And  the  little  fellow  now  reaching  the  anxiously  expectant 
group  at  the  door,  and  pointing  to  two  approaching  waggons  in  the  distance,  fell  down  in  utter 
exhaustion,  and  gave  vent  to  his  overflowing  emotions  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

Thank  God  !**  exclaimed  the  stranger,  the  first  to  6nd  utterance  in  the  general  emotion 
that  seemed  to  spread  sympathetically  from  the  boy  to  every  person  present. 

''  Amen and  to  Him  be  the  praise  !"  responded  the  minister  in  the  deep  and  reverential 

tones  of  his  office. ' 

The  foremost  waggon  travelled  much  faster  than  the  other,  and  being  considerably  forward 
of  it,  had  by  this  time  approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  assembled  company,  now 
composed  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  awaiting  its  arrival  in  breathlesi 
silence.  And  now  it  turned  into  the  yard.  It  contained  Ashley  and  the  recovered  fair  one. 
She  looked  worn,  and  much  palor  than  usual,  etherwise  calm  though  thoughtful.  Her  lover 
lifted  her  from  the  carriage,  and  advancing  with  her  at -his  side,  would  have  spoken,  but  his 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  waving  his  hand  mutely,  presented  her  to  the  company.  The 
females  rubhed  round,  and  by  turns  convnlsively  clasped  her  in  their  arms,  or  buKed  their 
faces  in  her  bosom,  with  no  other  utterance  than  that  which  their  violent  sobbing  as  they 
held  her  in  their  mute  embrace,  or  turned  away  to  hide  their  streaming  tears,  afforded.  The 
men  stood  by  and  looked  oh  with  less  boisterous  manifestations  of  emotion,  though  the  big 
tears  were  seen  starting  in  many  an  eye,  and  coursing  down  many  a  manly  dieek,  u  they 
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«ileiitly  gaud  on  the  moving  scene  before  them.  While  this  scene  was  acting,  the  other 
waggon  driven  byMundle,  aod  containing  the  wounded  man  stretched  on  a  bed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vehicle,  the  latter  person  having  been  brought  here  by  his  own  earnest  request,  now 
slowly  passed  into  the  yard. 

"  Bring  out  a  few  pillows  or  something  to  make  a  bolster,"  said  the  sheriflT,  in  the  tones 
of  one  accustomed  to  command ;  "  this  poor  wretch  is  very  evidently  near  his  last  breath,  and 
has  something  to  say  before  he  leaves  the  world  for  ever.  Here  I  help  to  lift  him  out,*  bed 
and  all.  And  bring  out  likewise  the  prisoner  Gow,  that  they  may  be  confronted  together.'* 
These  orders  being  promptly  attended  to,  the  wounded  man  was  carefully  lifted  from  the 
waggon,  and  placed  in  an  easy  position  in  the  open  air.  He  first  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  then  opening  his  eyes,  and  looking  slowly  round  on  the  countenances  of  those  standing 
immediately  about  him,  said  faintly, 

''  I  heard  them  say  there  was, a  stranger  here,  who  had  inquired  for  May  Martin,  and 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  her  fate.     Is  he  now  present  ?** 

The  gentleman  thus  inquired  for,  who  had  hitherto  stood  back  a  silent  though  attentive 
spectator  of  all  that  had  passed,  now  stepped  forward. 

**  It  is  so,"  said  the  former,  after  letting  his  languid  eye  rest  a  moment  on  the' face  of  the 
stranger,  '*  it  is  even  as  I  suspected — Mr  Harwood — Frank  Harwood.*' 

"  You  call  my  name,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  closely  scanning  the  pale  and  livid  features 
of  the  man  lying  before  him ;  **you  call  me  rightly,  but  I  do  not  now  recollect  where  or  when 
I  may  have  met  with  you." 

**  Do  you  not  remember  your  father's  former  agent  for  this  settlement,  and  jthe  adviser  and 
assistant  of  your  youthful  errors  ?" 

"  Colvin  r*  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  surprise,  "  Colvin  ! — can  this  be  Richard  Colvin  ?" 
At  the  mention  of  that  name  all  the  oldest  settlers  stepped  up  and  bending  over  the  man, 
looked  intently  in  his  face. 

"  It  is,"  they  presently  exclaimed,  **  it  is  Colvin,  but  oh  how  changed  I" 
**  You  say  truly,"  rejoined  the  older  man  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  collect- 
ing his  failing  energies  to  speak  further.     **  You  say  truly  of  the  wretched  object  befpre  you 
r-changed  indeed,  but  less  changed  in  person  than  in  guilt.-    Franklin  Harwood,  in  May 
Martin,  the  girl  before  you,  behold  your  own  daughter  r 
"  My  father  !"  uttered  May  in  surprise. 
•"  Her  father !"  exclaimed  many  voices  at  once. 

"  Her  father  1  Frank  Harwood,  only  son  of  the  old  proprietor,  her  father !"  almost  shrieked 
both  Martin  and  his  wife  at  the  same  instant. 

«*Can  this  gentleman  be  my  father?"  again  timidly  asked  May,  looking  inquiringly  to 
Ashley. 

«  It  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  as  we  came  along.  May,"  replied  the  latter.  "  I 
tiiought— I  half  suspected  something  like  this.  And  why  not  of  so  near  a  tie?  See !"  he 
continued  with  animation,  waving  his  hand  to  the  spectators,  and  pointing  from  the  features 
of  the  father  to  those  of  the  daughter—"  see !  did  ever  mirror  that  mellows  while  it  truly 
reflects  the  landscape— did  ever  mirror  throw  back  the  softened  picture  more  faithfully?'' 

"It  is  even  so,"  said  Harwood,  now  stepping  up  and  taking  the  hand  of  the  unresisting 
and  pleased  girl.  "  It  is  even  so — ^it  can  be  no  other  than  the  too  long  neglected  child  of  a 
much  inj  ured  though  lawfully  ^^edded  mother,  who,  I  trust,  at  this  auspicious  moment,  is 
looking  down,  from  her  place  in  heaven,  to  forgive  and  bless,  in  the  pleased  witnessing  of 
this  late  union  of  father  and  daughter.  And  if  she,"  he  continued  with  an  affectionate  smile, 
"  if  she  of  heaven  can  do  this,  what  says  my  fair  child  of  earth  ?" 

A  sweet  smile  broke  through  the  starting ^tears  of  the  daughter  in  reply. 
"  Let  me  proceed,'*^ said  the  wounded  penitent ;  "  I  know — I  feel  that  I  have  but  a  few 
more  moments  left  me,  and  I  would  improve  them  in  undoing,  as  far  as  I  can,  tjie  mischief 
I  have  done — I  now  grieve  to  say,  deliberately  done.  You,  men  and  owners  as  you  have 
thought  yourselves,  of  this  settlement,  you  more  than  others,  in  my  dark  career  of  crime, 
have  I  injured.  Under  pretended  ownership  of  this  valley,  I  gave  you  false  and  worthless 
pities  to  the  lands  which  you  now  occupy,  and  which  till  within  a  few  months  belonged  to 
tliis  gentleman's  father,  who,  having  become  apprised  of  his  son's  forlMr  clandestine  marriage 
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andaliTing  offsprings  somewhere  in  Vermont,  bequeathed  them  aOibefbre  his  death,  aslM- 
cidentally  learaed,  to  this  abused  and  persecuted  girl.     Would  to  heaven  I  had  remained 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  for  it  led  to  my  second  offence  against  you.     Not  content  with  having 
once  defrauded  you  out  of  the  price  of  your  farms,  and  proved  treacherous  to  my  patron  to 
whom   I  represented  these  lands  to  be  so  worthless,  that  he  on  this  account^  and  owing  to 
family  troubles  and  growing  infirmities,  never  afterwards  inquired  about  them  or  employed 
others  to  look  them  up — not  content  with  this  double  fraud,  I  had  laid  a  second  plan  to  rob 
you  of  all  these  farms  at  a  blow,  or  make  you  pay  for  them  again,  by  getting  them  into  the 
possession  of  my  associate  and  young  pupil  in  crime,  yon  prisoner,  by  means  of  cheating  the 
unconscious  owner  into  a  marriage  with  him  before  the  will  should  become  known  here,  or 
she  apprised  of  her  true  parentage  and  standing,  and  thus  inflict  another  irreparable  injory  oo 
the  worthy  family  of  my  early  patron.     Nor  was  this  enough  for  me— I  must  filch  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  a  number  of  you  in  making  you  pay  my  associate  and  equal  sharer  io  all 
the  booty  gained  or  to  be  gained  by  our  wicked  plots,  for  his  pretended  skill  in  helping  pa 
to  discover  a  fancied  treasure,  for  the  effecting  of  which  I  scrupled  not  to  expose  yoa  to 
the  law  by  burying  for  your  finding   a   few   counterfeit  dollars   of  my  own  make.    And 
now  having  confessed  all,  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  for  my  aggravated  injuries  is  is 
declaring  the  innocence  of  the  deluded  men  in  possessing  the  false  coin,  and  in  restoring  the 
good  money  taken   from  them ;  my  share  of  which  you  will  find  in  my  pocket— the  rest 
about  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  who,  I  hope,  will  speedily  forget  the  lessons  of  wickednew 
I  have  taught  him,  and  learn  wisdom  from  my  melancholy  fate.     And  as  to  your  land,  I. 
can  only  recommend  you  to  the  mercy  of  their  now  rightful  owner,  or  Mr   Harwood,  ber 
natural  guardian,  or,**  he  continued,  glancing  at  Ashley,  **  or  him  who,  I  suppose,  is  wm 
to  be  |ier  legal  protector." 

**  It  is  but  right,"  said  Ashley*  stammering  and  confused  at  the  evident  allusion  of  the  last 
speaker,  and  endeavouring  to  withdraw  his  arm  from  his  fair  parti\pr,  **  it  is  but  right— but 
honourable,  that,  in  this  strangely  altered  aspect  of  affairs,  I  should  relinquish  to  Miss  Har- 
wood, as  we  must  now  call  her,  slII  claims  she  may  have  given  me  as  May  Martin."  • 

**  But  supposing,**  replied  May,  still  clinging  to  the  arm  of  her  lover  with  a  countenance 
radiant  with  smiles  and  blushes,  **  but  supposing  Miss  Harwoood  should  not  choose  to  release 
Mr  Ashley  from  his  engagements  to  May  Martin  ?" 

"  At  least.  May,"  rejoined  her  lover,  with  a  starting  tear  and  grateful  smile,  **  at  least,  May, 
we  have  a  new  consent  to  ask  and  obtain  now.** 

'*  And  it  will  tiot  long  be  withheld,**  said  Harwood,  with  a  gratified  look.     *<  Your  manly 
onduct  now,  Mr  Ashley,  has  confirmed  the  highly  favourable  prepossessions  I  have  con- 
nived of  your  character,  and  even  without  this,  I  know  liot  that  I  should  ever^have  attempted 
,c   ^der  those  whom  God  has  so  evidently  put  together." 

While  this  tender  scene  was  enacting,  most  of  the  settlers,  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the 
unexpected  intelligence  they  had  just  heard,  which  had  swept  away  their  farms  at  a  blow,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  spot  in  silence,  and  were  standing  in  the  background  with  blank  and 
disconcerted  countenances,  leaving  the  happy  little  group  of  father,  daughter,  lover,  patson 
sheriff,  and  little  DAvid,  about  the  only  persons  whose  interests  were  not  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  development,  by  themselves,  indulging  in  the  joyous  emotions  to  which  the  occasipji 
gave  rise,  and  the  three  last-named  especially,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  pious  ejaculations, 
hearty  congratulations,  and  half-suppressed  exchunations  of  up  bounded  delight,  according  to 
their  respective  characters.       Their  attention  was  now  arrested  by  a  faint  groan  from  the 
old  man.     They  turned — he  had  just  breathed  his  last.     The  falling  of  some  body,  followed 
by  the  loud  shriek  of  a  female  within  the  house,  now  suddenly  struck  upon  their  startled  ears. 
All  rushed  to  the  open  door— Martin  lay  weltering  in  his  blood  on  the  floor,  with  his  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  a  death  which,  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse, 
shame,  and  desperation,  his  own  hand  had  inflicted. 


CONCLUSION. 

*  ■ 

Tbn  years  had  rolled  away»  when  one  day  a  meek-looking  and  plainly  dressed  stranger,  on 
horseback,  was  seen  with  a  hesitating  air  tvnung  into  the  same  yard  where  the  dosing' i 
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of  ottr  tale  took  place.  A  largo  two*ttory  boUdii^,  with  oorreipondiog  out-bouaei,  now  oo- 
evj^ied  the  fwnaer  site  of  Martin*!  dwelUog.  A  sturdy  young  farmer,  of  perhaps  twfenty-five^ 
wao  in  to»  now  improved  and  handsome  yard,  teacliing  two  ruddy-faced  little  bovb,  of  th« 
probable  ages  of  six  and  eight  years,  how  to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow. 

**  May  I  atk  who  at  present  resides  here?**  timidly  asked  the  stranger. 

''  Judge  Ashley/'  was  the  free  reply. 

**  And  these  pretty  boys— are  they  his?" 

••They  are,slr." 

**  I  once  knew  something  of  the  people  of  this  volley,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused 
for  making  some  inquiries  concerning  them.     How  is  Mr  Ashley  esteemed  in  the  world  ?** 

**Bsteemod — humph  ! — the  \^y  first  man  in  the  country.** 

•^  And  your  name — may  I  ask  it?* 

**  Certainly ;  David  Butler — never  ashamed  to  tell  it  in  my  life." 

**  And  have  you  not  a  farm  too,  by  this  time,  from  your  own  earnings  ?" 

**■  Hardly—from  my  own  earnings — and  yet  I  have  a  lot  of  the  finest  wild  land  in  the  settle*' 
iiient,and  I'll  tell  you  how  queerly  I  got  it  You  know-^that  u,  if  you've  heard  of  it—that 
about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of  uptumhig  here,  and  change  of  owners.  Well,  Mrs 
Ashley  that  now  is,  Qod  bless  hor  noble  heart !  gave  me  this  lot  outright  for  services  she 
fancies  I  did  her  at  the  time  of  this  fracaM-~A  could  tell  you  aH  about  it,  but  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  money  digging  afflur,  and  what  then  happened  ?" 

**  I  have — what  happened  at  the  time,  but  not  after.  What  became  of  the  old  occupants 
who  then  lost  their  Ikrms  ?** 

**  Why  Martin,  you  see,  being  the  best  judge  of  what  he  deserved,  like  a  sensible  man,  cut 
Ms  throat  on  the  spot ;  and  the  judge  and  his  wife  thought,  considering  it  would  be  no  more 
than  a  fair  shake  to  take  his  farm,  after  helping  off  his  sweet  widow,  two  of  the  money 
diggers  ran  away  more  soared  than  hurt,  and  their  farms  were  also  taken  ;  and  as  to  the  restv 
the  judge  let  them  off  easy,  paying  them  for  their  improvements  as  much  as  their  whole  farms 
were  worth,  'twas  said.  Well  he  could  afford  to  do  it,  for  nil  the  wild  lands  of  the  valley  fell 
to  him  ;  besides,  his  father-in-law,  dying  soon  after,  left  him  all  his  property — that  is,  about 
half  of  it,  giving  the  rest  to  the  charities.  And  now,  sir,  seeing  you  have  rather  a 
free  knack  of  asking  questions  yourself,  supposing  I  ask  you  one  ?    What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  recollect  me  ?" 

*<  Why — no — and  yet  it  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  your  mortal  phiz  somewhere/* 

"  You  once  had  good  reason  to  remember  me,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  with  you  that  I  have 
never  been  ashamed  of  my  name — I  am  Gow." 

**  Gow  !  Gow  !  that,  same  Gow  ?  who — o — o — rah  !  Yes,  that  I  have  had  reason  to 
reAember  you — ^your  coming  brought  me  that  righteous  lot  of  land  wh^h  I  would  be  at  work 
on  to-day,  if  the  Judge  would  consent  to  let  me  leave  him.  Yes,  yes,  you  made  my  fortune  if 
the  devil  did  send  you — but  what  in  all  nature  has  brought  you  back  again  ?"    • 

"  Better  motives,  Mr  Butler,  I  trust,  than  those  which  once  led  me  here.  Are  Mr  and 
Mrs  Ashley  in  the  house  ?  I  would  see  them  at  the  door  for  one  moment." 

"  Halloo  !  halleo  the  house  !    Judge  Ashley  and  lady,  halloo  T 

A  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  political  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  looking  a  little 
testy  at  being  interrupted  in  his  reading,  hastily  came  to  the  door.  A  handsome  young  ma* 
tron,  some  years  younger  than  her  husband,  with  a  chubby,  black-eyed  infant  in  her  arms, 
made  her  appearance  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  latter. 

What  now,  David  ?  is  the  house  on  fire,  or  what,  that  you  make  such  an  outcry  ?" 
Why,  here  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  I — do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?" 

The  lady  shuddered,  and  shrinking  back  a  step,  whispered  something  in  her  husband's 
car. 

•*  It  can't  be !"  said  the  latter,  a  slight  frown  passing  over  his  brow. 

"  My  name  is  Gow,'*  said  the  stranger,  riding  up  to  the  door  without  offering  to  dismount. 
**Youare  Mr  and  Mrs  Ashley,  I  believe.  She,  1  perceive,  knows  me;  and  well  may  she 
remember  me  and  my  former  injuries.  And  for  that  reason  have  I  presumed  to  call  at  your 
door.  I  ask  not  to  enter,  for  I  am  unworthy — and  y.et,  for  myself,  perhaps,  I  should  be  thank- 
ful that  I  was  once  directed  to  this  spot,  for  the  lesson  here  received  in  the  awful  death  of  mjf 
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asfodites  in  erime,  and  bst  loog  imprifonmeDt  that  followed,  were  the  means,  I  trust,  tf 
placking  me  ai  a  brand  from  the  burning.  For  many  .years  I  have  been  an  unwortby 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  labouring  in  the  fiu*  west.  Returning  once  more,  and  for  the  last  tisM, 
to  visit  my  native  New  England,  I  have  come  some  distance  out  of  my  course  to  see  you—to 
perform  a  duty  to  you  and  to  my  own  soul— to  ask  that  forgiveness  which  my  God,  I  humbly 
hope,  has  extended  to  one  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his  mereles.  Can  you,  sir,  forgive  all  the 
iujuries- 1  intended  to  you  ?'* 

**  Freely,*'  replied  Ashley,  visibly  touched  at  the  deep  abasement  of  the  other;  ** freely, 
from  my  heart,  most  freely  P 

And  you,  dear  lady,  you,  have  yet  niore  to  forgive  r* 

If  you,  sir,*'  said  she,  **  have  the  forgiveness  of  God  and  my  husband,  it  sliall  not  long  be 
laid  that  you  lack  the  forgiveness  of  Mrs  Ashley  for  an  offence  committed  against  May  Martin 
.-.you  have  it  sincerely." 

*'  Dismount,  sir,"  said  the  Judge ;  <*  walk  in  and  dine  with  us.** 

"  Nay,  it  may  not  be — ^it  may  not  be,  worthy  people.  However  we  may  forgive,  or  even 
respect,  there  may  yet  be  associations  connected  with  individuals,  which  must  render  thdr 
presence  for  ever  paijiful.  It  were  better  that  I  tarried  not ;  but  ere  I  leave,**  he  continaed^ 
riding  up  close  to  the  door-step  on  which  the  couple  now  stood,  and  extending  his  kandsi  "i 
would  take  a  hand  of  each  in  token  of  peace,  and  as  the  seal  of  forgiveness." 

His  request  being  complied  with,  he  lifted  his  tearful  eyes  to  heaven  and  ejaculated  in 
broken  utterance — 

"  O,  my  Father  above,  who  could  forgive  me,  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  and  bless  one  so  utterly 
sinful  and  lost,  wilt  thou  bless  and  prosper  these  thy  servants — their  little  ones,  and  all  that 
is  theirs — not  only  in  the  things  of  this  life,  but  in  that  light  and  love  which  is  here  our  only 
durable  happiness,  and  hereafter  our  heaven.** 

Casting  one  long  and  mournful  look  on  the  happy  pair,  and  bowing  a  mute  farewelli  bt 
slowly  rode  away,  and  was  seen  no  more. 


/ 
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THE    END. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


I  hot  south-east  wind  had  prevailed  all  day,  and  oast  gloom  and  languor  over  the  lovely 
ey  of  Salmona — a  spot  worthy  of  having  given  birth  to  the  amiable  Naso,  that  immortal 
t,  whose  glowing  imagination  has  so  truly  painted  those  '*  charming  agonies  of  love,  whose 
wy  delights." 

It  was  near  to  that  spot,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  as  La  Bottega  d*Ovidio,  that  the 
Qg  Donna  Constanza  stayed  her  eager  palfrey  to  let  him  drink  of  the  limpid  stream  of 
Ponte  d*Amore.  Notwithstanding  the  sickening  oppression  of  the  malaria,  now  fast  per- 
Qg  the  heated  breeze,  the  flush  of  hope  and  happiness  sat  upon  the  maiden's  brow,  and 
smile  -  of  youthful  joy  played  around  her  pouting  lips.  While  her  horse  sucked  up  the 
(Qg  draught,  a  voice  from  beneath  called  out  iq  low  but  musical  tones  : — 

CJentir  Donna,"  two  several  times,  before  she  could  recognise  whence  it.  proceeded, 
mtil'  Donna,"  said  the  voice,  a  thi;d  time,  **  fling  a  ducat  on  the  margin  of'Oli  Fonte 
lore,  and  1*11  readL  you  your  fortune.'*  The  lady  now  discerned  the  speaker,  where  he 
>tretchcd  at  full  length  beneath  the  thick  olive  that  shaded  one  side  of  tVie  spring.  "  This 
>  hour  to  have  fortune  read,"  replied  the  donna ;  "  but  here's  a  gold  zechino  for  thy  good 
es,  for  truly  never  did  I  need  fortune  more.  Here,  Andreas,  rein  up  thy  steed,  and  bear 
tointohim." — **  Touch  it  not,  Mcsser  Andreas,*' sharply  cried  the  first  speaker,  addi^ssing 
vraiting  servitor,  **  'twill  blister  thy  fingers  else."  Andreas  instinctively  started  from  the 
Pered  gold  ;  the  speaker  laughed,  and  in  a  softened  tone  continued : — 
'  Fling  it  thou  upon  the  flowery  turf,  made  ever  verdant  by  the  waters  of  Gli  Fonte 
aiore;  fling  it  freely  down,  and  thy  love,  lady,  shall  never  know  cross  again."  A  deep 
ision  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Constanza.  ,"  The  baron  is  in  sight,  Donna,"  announced 
reas.  "  Then  let  us  ride  on,"  she  replied,  as,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  I  would 
'  more  if  occasion  suited,  she  flung  the  coin  towards  the  prophet,  and  giving  her  spirited 
'ey  the  rein,  she  galloped  lightly  on  towards  the  Castello.  "  Your'  fortune  is  read  molto 
>,  and  may  your  star  never  shine  less  brightly  than  at  this  hour,"  cried  the  man,  springing 
xnd  displaying  the  well-known  equipment  of  the  Zingaro— >one  of  a  race  half  bandit,  half 
',  who  were  at  this  period  thickly  located  about  the  wild  mountain  tract  lying  between 
>ia  and  Popoli,  and  extending  from  the  lake  of  Celano  across  the  Maronnc  and  Matessc. 
8  hand  he  bore  a  staff  fi^  nine  feet  long — ^this  was  his  only  apparent  weapon ;  from  his 

bung  a  rudely  formed  guitar,  a  long  hair-net  constrained  his  luxuriant  black  locks,  and 
Se  leafed  hat  lay  back  upon  his  shoulders,  sustained  by  a  narrow  leather  strap  passed 
»%  bis  forehead.     His  nether  man  was  clad  in  loose   breeches  of  dark  yellow  cotton. 
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drawn  tight  below  tbe  knee;  a  greave-shaped  leathern  gaiter  covered  hi«  leg  nearly  to  the 
ancle,  where  It  wai  met  by  the  lacing  of  the  rude  sandal,  which  barely  protected  tbe  lole 
of  the  foot  A  abort  cloiely  fitted  jerkin  of  deer-tkin,  and  a  very  large  capa  of  coane  bladi 
cloth,  conipletied  the  wardrobe  of  the  very  picturcsquexlooking  youth,  who,  leaning  on  Us 
staff,  watched  the  receding  figure  of  the  beautiful  Constanza.  There  was  a  yellowish  tint 
in  his  complexion,  which  would  have  given  a  sickly  character  to  the  countenance,  but  that 
it  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the  lustrous  brightness  of  his  large  black  eyes,  tbe  redneii 
of  his  lips,  and  a  set  of  teeth  which,  from  their  strength  and  whiteuMS,  sMnaed  formed  for 
eternity,  in  figure  he  was  about  the  middle  height;  his  limbs  light  and  long,  denoting 
both  strength  and  elasticity. 

As  the  cortege  of  the  baron  drew  near,  the  youth  thus  minutely  described  moved  round 
the  spring,  and  having  picked  from  the  turf  the  piece  of  gold,  rapidly  darted  away;  and  by 
the  aid  of  his  pole,  readily  clearing  the  many  streams  which  intersected  the  meadow,  made  for 
the  olive-grove,  which  covered  one  side  of  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  Castello. 

This  was  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  monastery  of  the  Annunziata,    J 

and,  in  despite  of  the  sirocco,  the  Baron  de  Mlrialva  had  attended  the  ceremony  in  companj 

with  his  niece.     They  had  left  the  castle  at  day-break,  and  were  now  returning  fipoB  the 

monastery,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  nobility.     It  was  on  this  day,  in  the 

church  of  the  Annunziata,  Constanza  had  recovered  the  smiles  stolen  from  her  brow,  e?er 

since  the  hour  her  uncle  first  announced  the  feud  which  separated  her  from  Lugi  CoonM 

her  long-aflSaoced  and  heart^chosen  lord.     It  was  from  the  hand  of  a  mendicant  pabiier,to 

whom  she  tendered  alms,  in  the  gloomy  aisles  of  the  church,  she  received  the  electric  toodi 

which  imparted  new  life  to  her  heart.     It  was  from  beneath  that  pilgrim*s  hood  tbegtanoei 

shot,  which  had  kindled  anew  the  fire  of  joy  in  her  eyes ;  and  it  was  to  read  the  letter  of 

love,  hidden  next  her  beating  heart,  whose  lines,  indeed,  were  to  decide  her  i)ate»  that  she  wv 

spurred  homeward  so  freely,  hcedlcM  cf  the  heat  of  sun  or  air.     The  same  day  wti  ftr 

advanced,  when  the  gipsy  stood  close  before  the  noble  gate  of  the  Castell  de  Mirialfi,  wi 

whilst  tuning  his  guitar,  the  wanderer's  constant  recommendation,  disturbed  the  rest  of  Hi 

pampered  porter  who  sat  within  its  shade.     *'  Peace,  and  quit  thy  thrumming,  rogna;  tiwn 

canst  not  expect  to  steal  aught  here,**  growled  the  unmusical  servitor ;  **  what  wouldst  Uum?"— 

'*  Something  to  eat,  and  somewhere  to  shelter  me  within  these  ample  walls,"  replied  tbs  yorfh 

sadly ;  " see  you  the  threatening  storm  ?" — ''  Diavolo,  Zingaro  !**  rejoined  the  porter,  ''till 

must  have  profited  little  by  thy  being  up,  if  a  coming  storm  or  a  night*s  lying  in  the  afar,  wMi 

a  grey  stone  pillow  and  sky-coloured  cov«rlid,  can  give  thee  much  care.*' — **  But,  dHii%f 

good  Signor  Castellan  !** — '*  Aye,  aye,  I  am  charitable  to  the  real  necessitoso,  even  to  orer* 

flowing,  and  give  abundantly  to  tbe  worthy  fathers  of    San  Dominico.     The  coBfWtof 

Monte  Garigliano  is  hardly  a  league  lower  down,  and  if  thou  uscst  lightly  those  long  kgi  flf 

thine,  thou  mayest  yct^  cross  the  torrent  before  the  mountain- waters  find  their  way  then 

The  hely  fathers  are  excellent  judges  of  the  proper  objects  of  compassion;  go,  tinkle thf 

guitar  at  their  gate,  and  see  if  thy  Zingaro.  ditties  may  win  thee  straw  afid  a  supper.    %^ 

ho  !    Pah !  that  puff  of  malaria  was  the  very  breath  of  Satan  ;  Ihe  true  blast  of  the 

away,  rogue !    Off  from  the  portal,  and  let  me  close  out  thy  iy.breathing  and  thy 

the  devil's,  together—it  will  not  harm  thee.  His  thy  native  air ;  so  good  night,  poveretta.*'— 

''  The  malaria  be  your  only  breathing,  son  of  a  ban-dog,  until  your  bloated  form  bo  as  Midi 

and  as  foul  as  tbe  heart  within  it,"  muttered  the  repulsed  suppliant,  as  he  turned  froa  (hi 

closely 'barred  portal  of  the  Castello,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  mighty  masses  of  cloud  Wi 

fast  descending  on  every  side,  obscuring  tbe  close  of  day,  and  creating  a  premature  nlghl^br 

colouring  every  object  with  their  sickly  saffron  hue,  only  contrasted  by  the  fiery  glare  of  tfci 

vivid  lightning,  shot  at  intervals  from  their  laden  bosoms.     A  few  heavy  rain-drops,  spUsbtag 

upon  the  hard  and  thirsty  soil,  gave  note  of  tbe  coming  storm,  and  promised  a  speedy  tensi- 

nation  to  the  sirocco  that  had  blown  all  day.     Though  it  was  late,  the  birds,  by  a  sudds 

quick,  and  lively  note,  seemed  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  God  of  nature  for  the  relief  aboot  ts 

be  afforded  them.    The  leaves  of  the  olive,  too,  emitted  a  gentle  rustling  soand,  as  if  esfcr 

to  court  tbe  coming  gale,  that  with  cool  breath  began  already  to  puff  back  the  baleful  \k^ 

under  whose  withering  influence  all  beneath  the  sky  had  .seemed  to  droop  and   sickca 

**  'TwOl  be  a  heavy  fall,  and  soon  too,"  muttered  the  gipsy  as,  after  a  momeof^  obsenratM 

of  tbe  beaveuB,  bo  leaned  upon  his  staff  and  i^aaced  about  him ;  "and  not  a  ehanoe  of  sImMVi 
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pt  I  crawl  like  a  hound  under  some  projection  of  theie  walli,  upon  wkich  my  curte 
id  light,  but  tbat  I  watched  the  fair  form  of  her  who  flung  me  this  aechino  'gallop  lightly 
ath  them.  Gold,  humph  !  if  I  were  in  a  city  now,  this  would  win  me  supper  and  shelter 
Christian  or  Pag^n,  but  of  what  use  is  it  upon  the  mountain  ?  A  thousand  such  pieces 
d  not  bribe  yon  over-laden  clowid  to  bear  its  waters  a  league  further,  an^  leave  me  in 
y  skin.  No !  man  alone  I^nows  its  influence,  and  the  ring  of  this  tiny  bit  of  yellow 
1  would  thrill  even  to  the  heart  of  the  churl  who  now  bars  me  in  the  storm, — would 
charm  him  to  change  hands  and  touch  cup  with  the  Zingaro.  Sformato  I  if  ever  we 
,  on  the  mountahi.  Til  read  thee  a  true  fortune;'  aye,  and  sec  to  its  fulfilment  too,  even 
>ar  to  the  end  of  thy  life  as  may  well  be  with  safety." 

he  glance  that  accompanied  this  promise  fully  vouched  for  the  sincerity  of  the  speaker, 
now  pulled  over  his  brows  the  large  leafed  hat  which  had  hitherto  lain  upon  his  shoulders, 
the  hanghig  part  of  his  hair-net  tightly  under  his  throat,  and  folding  his  coarse  capa 
ly  about  his  person,  seemed  fully  prepared  to  abide  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  coming 
tro,  as  with  a  quick  and  stealthy  pace  he  turned  the  leeward  angle  of  the  Casa, 

CHAPTER   IL 

A  about  the  second  hour  of  the  morning,  the  storm  had  done  its  errand  and  was  passed 
,  and  the  dome  of  heaven  shewed  clear  and  unclouded.  The  cool  breeze  blew  freshly,  and 
sd  a  singular  contrast  to  the  dull  and  suffocating  wind  that  had  prevailed  during  the  pre« 
g  day ;  the  deep  shadows  of  the  Castello  were  flung  far  down  the  side  of  the  hill  upon 
I  it  was  roared,  and  the  only  sound  that  broke  on  Nature's  repose  was  the  distant  roar  of 
vollen  waters  of  the  Pescara.  A  tall  and  stately  cavalier  was  eagerly  climbing  the  most 
sitate  part  of  the  hill,  over  which  hung  a  large  projecting  window ;  he  halted  as  he  ar- 
beneath  it,  and  after  gazfng  in  silence  for  an  instant,  eagerly  unwound  his  scarf  and 
i  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air.  "  No,"  he  at  length  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  disappoint- 
,  '*  there  is  no  hope ;  the  light  has  long  been  extinguished,  and  she  has  despaired  of  my 
ig.  I  would  I  had  plunged  into  the  torrent  that  detained  me — death  would  have  been 
ahiful  than  the  eternal  misery  of  hop^  delayed.  Could  I  yet  apprise  her  that  I  am  here 
ut  noise — but  how  ?  Stephano  is  with  the  horses,  and  I  could  as  soon  scale  the  Duomo 
loh  that  cursed  window—.!  would  give  a  thousand  ducats  to  see  it  fairly  opened."—*'  A 
io.  Signer  Cavaliero,*'  was  at  once  whispered,  in  a  clear  and  distinct,  though  low  tone, 
i  seemed  to  rise  close  from  beneath  the  signer's  feet ;  he  cast  his  eyes  downwards,  and 
red,  rolled  up  in  a  coin  of  the  buttress,  immediately  under  shelter  of  the  window,  a  dark- 
igmass,  from  out  of  which  a  pair  of  twinkling  eyes  were  fixed  intensely  upon  him. 
^ho  art  thou  ?"  he  demanded  fiercely,  "  lying:  coiled  up  there  like  the  lynx  of  the 
Kzo?  Come  forth  quickly,  and  show  thy  form  and  errand,  or  I'll  unkennel  thee  else  with 
>int  of  my  spada.'* — "  Don't  do  that,  signer,"  again  whispered  the  voice ;  **  don't  do  that, 
len  tickled  1  have  an  ugly  trick  of  laughing  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  round  league, 
stcqers  might  choose  to  seek  out  the  joke  sooner  than  you  could  be  prepared  to  join  in 
"  Come  forth, ^irrah  knnve,  and  fear  not ;  only  inform  me  what  thou  hast  been  doing  in 
eur,  and  why  there  at  all." — "  Veramente,  signer,  I  am  here  for  lack  of  better  shelter, 
ave  been  doing  what  I  still  had  done  but  for  your  coming-..sleeping  sound,  as  the  cat 
.  My  ear  is  quick,  signer,  and  my  eye  is  quicker.  I  know  you,  Luigi  Conradini,  and 
guess  your  present  business  here,  aye,  and  could  help  you  to  do  it  into  the  bargain."—* 
i  what  are  you,  that  read  me  this  riddle  ?"^'*  One  who  lives  by  riddles— a  Zingaro,"  an- 
d  the  speaker,  rising  nimbly  to  his  full  height,  and  shaking  about  him  the  folds  of  his 

la  1  methinks  I  have  seen  thy  face  before,  friend  !" — '*  And  I  am  sure  I  have  see«  yours, 
.  Zingaro  never  yet  forgot  the  face  of  friend  or  foe."—"  Am  I,  then,  to  conclude  myself 
ii?ed  as  the  former,  since  you  so  readily  proffer  service  ?"—!."  Not  more  promptly,  signer, 
rou  extended  it  to  me  twelve  months  agone  this  very  day,  in  the  wood  of  Venafro,  when 
ng*s  hounds  turned  off  the  trail  of  the  deer  to  nose  me,  where  I  lay  perdu  under  a  tree, 
ing  the  chase,  and  the  chasseurs  were  going  to  hang  me  up  as  a  scare-crow  for  throwing 
out — aye,  and  but  for  your  prompt  word  had  done  it  too.  Now,  signor,  what  can  I  do  to 
the  obligation  ?     Fear  not  to  trust  me,  I  am  your's  to  tlie  death ;  for  gratitude,  like 
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vengeance,  ihould  be  senza  limiio,*'^  **  I  fear  me,  Zingaro,  that  thy  service*  though  honestly 
and  freely  profiered,  may  little  avail  me  in  this  strait,  unless  thou  hast  wit  to  conjure  me  into 
yonder  window,  or  give  warning  in  a  whisper  to  her,  whq  no  longer  watches,  that  he  whom  ihe 
loves  is  here.** — **  Humph  !  both  may  be  contrived,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  devil,  if  yot, 
signer,  can  aiford  to  part  with  a  portion  of  your  dignity,  and,  putting  forth  the  native  streogtb 
of  your  manhood,  so  become  my  bearer  for  a  brief  space.** — *'  I  do  not  rightly  comprebead; 
bui  fear  not  my  compliance,  if  thou  canst  but  make  it  appear  that  by  hearing  thee  I  mtjr 
enter  into  yon  chamber— but  pshaw !  the  thing  has  no  likelihood ;  that  window  is  a  good 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground  we  tread  on." — *'  Ha,  ha !  I  have  scaled  a  higher  wall  to  rob  i 
mcul  of  flour  from  the  Fornajo,  and  for  the  wealth  and  beauty  that  await  thee  ]f^Animo,  Lu|gi 
Conradinal   stand  on  this  bench;  so— why,  there's  two  feet  less  distance  between  thee  sod 
thy  mistress  already.     Now  take  this  pole,  and  drive  the  iron  point  into  the  opposite  buttrw 
with  all  thy  might,  and  as  high  above  head  as  may  be ;  strike  manfully  for  thy  lady*s  love.**  The 
count  raised  his  arm,  and  the  point  of  the  staff  was  buried  between  the  huge  stones.    **  Well 
stricken,  slgnor,"  cried  the  gipsy ;  "  now  lend  me  that  silken  scarf;  elevate  thine  arms  to  the 
uttermost, — so ;  now  hold  firm  the  pole,  and  stand  fast,  for  my  limbs  may  be  periled  if  thine 
fail." 

Agilely  springing  upon  Conte  Luigi's  shoulders,  the  gipsy  next  stepped  lightly  upon  the 
tough  polo,  which  the  lover  with  his  vigorous  arms  bore  above  his  head,  pressing  agyost  the 
point  which  rested  in  the  opposite  wall ;  once  at  this  elevation,  he  dexterously  threw  tbeseirf 
round  one  of  the  frightfully  carved  heads  which  projected,  by  way  of  ornament,  from  thesndiof 
the  beams  that  supported  the  window,  and  seemed  to  grin  defiance  on  all  below  ;  this  dooe^  to 
twist  the  two  parts  of  the  scarf  together,  and  climb  up  by  shifting  his  hands  alternately  one.  over 
the  other  with  theiightness  and  nimbleness  of  a  marmot,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  He  tried 
the  casement — it  yielded  to  the  touch,  and  the  long-desired  haven  stood  open  before  the 
anxiously  watching  lover  of  Constanza,  who,  making  a  sign  to  his  assistant,  quickly  drew  ih« 
his  cloak  a  light  but  strong  ladder  of  silken  cordage,  and  flinging  up  one  end  to  bo  hooked  to 
the  window's  edge,  fastened  the  other  to  the  rude  beuch  below,  and  promptly  mounting,  es* 
tcrcd  the  chamber. 

"  The  thousand  ducats  are  mine,**  whispered  the  gipsy -boy  in  the  ear  of  the  count.—*'  Tbef 
will  not  be  the  moiety  of  thy  reward,**  answered  Conradini  eagerly,   "  if  I  this  night  sncoeed 
in  my  hopes.**—**  Basta,  signer,'*  rejoined  the  successful  climber,  **let  me  first  rubouttbe 
debt  contracted  in  the  forest  of  Venafro   before  we  beghi  a  new  score.**—**  This  apartment," 
continued  the  count,  **is  one  of  the  suite  occupied  by  Constanza;  her  dressing-room  sbooid 
be  somewhere  near  the  window  on  the  right  hand.     Ah  !  during  our  days  of  happinen,  I 
knew  well  each  turning  in  these  apartments ;  and  did  the  good  old  marchese,  her  istber, 
still  live,  I  need  not  now  be  seeking  my  affianced  bride  by  night,  and  in  darkness,  u  a  tUef 
seeks  his  prey."—**  Why,  I  fancy  I  feel  more  at  home  in  the  darkness  than  you  do,  signor,' 
interrupted  the  gipsy,  as  they  felt  along  the  wall.    **  Ha  I  perchandb  here  is  the  very  door;  i 
light  within  too  ! — by  your  leave,  Messer  Key,  all  is  well ;  Eccola,  signer,  condescend  to  plsee 
>our  eye  here  and  behold  her  whom  you  seek."    The  count  instinctively  obeyed.     U  vss li' 
deed  Constanza ;  she  was  still  equipped  as  if  for  the  saddle,  except  that  she  bad  thrown  sMde 
her  hat  and  plume.     Her  beautiful  countenance  was  suffused  with  the  tears  still  (ailing  npM 
un  open  letter  that  lay  upon  the  table  before  her,  and  wfth  whose  contents  she  was  ioteniely 
occupied.     A  half-uttered  exclamation  from  the  count  reached  her  ear ;  she  listened  with 
doubting  eagerness ;  a  low  tap  was  next  heard  on  the  door,  and  **  Constanza'*  was  lefUy 
vvhiiipr!red,  in  those  tones  in  which  none  ever  breathed  her  name,  save  only  one.     She  stsrted 
on  to  her  feet,  and  gazed  timidly  around,  passing  her  hand  across  her  forehead.     The  nest 
moment  siie  liud  flung  wide  the  chamber-door,  and'thc  swart  form  of  the   Zingaro  stood 
before  her.     She  saw  no  more — a  wild  piercing  scream  burst  from  her  lips,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  sank  senseless  into  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  husband,  Laigi 
Conradini. 

"  Diavolo  !  signor,  was  it  your  looks  or  mine  that  so  terrified  the  donna?"— **  We  sre 
lost!"  excluimed  tlie  count,  **  lost  beyond  hope;  her  loud  scream  must  have  alarmed  the 
household,  and  my  life  will  bo  the  sacrifice  to  her  guardian  uncle*s  anger  and  revenge."** 
*'  Nay,  then,"  cried  his  companion,  **  resign  thy  senseless  prize,  and  let  us  two  fly ;  tis  ill 
arguiag  with  aa  angry  guardian  on  his  own  ground."—**  Not  so,  but  do  thou  l«ave  me,  gosd 
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fellow ;  take  this  purse  and  fly ;  for  myself,  I  will  abide  the  worst,  and  die  rather  than  again 
be  separated  from  her  for  whom  alono  I  wish  to  live/*  A  distant  noise,  as  of  api^roaching 
footsteps,  was  now  heard.  The*  Zingaro  paused  for  a  moment,  as  be  quietly  put  aside  the 
proflftired  gold ;  he  cost  his  eyes  on  the  senseless  form  of  Cuustonza,  over  which  the  count 
fondly  hung ;  then,  as  if  suddenly  having  resolved  and  decided  on  his  course,  he  exclaimed, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  lady,—**  1  this  day  read  you  a  fair  fortune.  Donna,  and  it  must  be  ful- 
filled. Take  up  your  mlMtross,  siguor,  and  boar  her  down  tlio  ladder."— i**  'Tis  useless,  worthy 
fellow  ;  already  I  boar  the  sound  of  advancing  feet  at  the  end  of  tlie  corridor  t  we  should  bo 
pursued  and  seized  ere  I  could  bear  this  dear  burthen  liulf  way  down  the  bill  to  where  my 
good  horses  wait."—**  You  shall  not  bo  pursued.  1  will  remain  behind,  will  closo  down  tho 
window,  lead  them  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  so  win  you  ample  time.     Away,  come  !" — **  How ! 

you  remain  !  but  your  life  will ^"— **  I  know,  I  know,  signer,  my  neck  will  be  put  iii  some 

jeopardy,  but  thot  is  an  every*  day  venture ;  if  I  'scape,  so— if  not,  at  worse,  hanging  is  tho 
natural  death  of  our  race,  aqd  I  am  already  some  twelve  months  older  than  I  should  have  been 
but  for  your  interference— so  I  owe  you  a  death.  Ha !  they  are  getting  impatient  without,  to 
courage,  signer ;  the  fresh  air  revives  her  already.  There,  throw  your  doak  round  her — 
let  her  not  again  get  sight  of  my  face  to  terrify  her  anew.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  never  judged 
before  it  was  so  forbidding  to  the  sex."  A  violent  hammering  was  now  heard  on  the  outer 
door  of  the  corridor,  together  with  the  baron's  voice  ordering  it  to  be  broken  down.  Tho 
count  and  his  lovely  prize  were  by  this  time  at  tho  foot  of  the  ladder — ho  looked  back  to 
the  gipsy,  and  urged  him  to  descend.  >'*  Down  with  thee,  my  brave  lad,  and  try  thy  fortune 
with  us."^**  You  were  lost  if  I  did  that,"  answered  the  youth  coolly.—**  Adieu,  Luigi  Con- 
radini.  Tell  the  donna  *twas  I  who  yesterday  read  her  fortune  by  the  waters  of  Gi^  Fonti 
d' Amor.  And  hark  1  should  the  aged  of  our  race  ever  cross  your  path,  fling  a  coin  in  their 
way  for  my  sake,  and  confess  that  the  gratitude  of  lo  Zingaro  iBaemalimHo,"  '  He  closed  the 
window  with  tho  lust  word,  and  softly  entering  the  chamber  of  Constanza,  had  just  time  to 
•eoure  the  lock,  when  the  outer*  door  was  burst  open  and  the  baron  appeared,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  half-dressed  domestics,  who  all  eagerly  pressed  forward,  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  their  young  lady's  danger. 

**  All  here  Is  quiet,"  said  the  baron,  after  looking  about  him  for  a  moment ;  **  are  you  suro 
It  was  the  Donna  Constanza's  voice  you  heard,  calling  for  help  ?'*—>**  Per  certo,  signor,"  an- 
swered a  domestic,  **  and  when  I  flrst  listened  at  the  outer  door  I  heard  more  than  one  voice 
whispering  in  this  very  room."—**  And  I,"  said  another,  **  heard  the  most  fearAil  scream."— 
"  Scream  1  several  screams  you  mean,  or  heaven  mend  your  hearing,"  added  a  third.— 
**  Peace,  knaves  1*'  said  the  baron,  as  he  knocked  at  his  niece's  chamber.  All  were  silent, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  Repeating  his  summons  in  a  louder  key,  he  next  called  upon  her 
within  but  to  assure  him  of  her  safety—still  echo  was  his  only  reply.  **  The  girl  has  not  surely 
been  mad  enough  to  attempt  her  life  for  lova.of  that  foolish  boy  to  whom  her  father  in  his 
dotage  betrothed  heic?     Here,  Jocope,  try  thy  hammer  on  this  door." 

This  command  was  immediately  followed  by  a  stonn  of  blows  upon  the  door,  under  which, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  tho  stout  cedar  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  hallowed  sanctuary  of 
beauty  lay  open  to  the  profanation  of  the  vulgar  guzc.  The  domestics  hung  back,  from  a 
mingled  feeling  of  respect  and  apprehension,  and  the  baron  alone  entered  the  chamber.  All 
within  bore  testimony  to  the  taste  and  elegance  of  tho  inhabitant,  hut  showed  not  any  sign 
of  violence,  or  oven  discomposure.  Upon  tho  table  stood  an  extinguished  taper,  and  near  it 
lay  the  guitar  and  music,  last  touched  by  tho  fair  hand  of  Constunza.  A  velvet  curtain  hung 
oeforo  tho  rocess  in  which  stood  her  couch ;  this  wus  lowered,  and  as  the  baron  gontiy  drew 
U  aside  he  perceived  tho  bed  was  occupied.  **  Tliis,"  he  cried  in  astonishment,  **  is  most 
strange,  surely  the  wilful  girl  is  moon-struck.  Couiitanza — answer  me,  Constunza!"  he  re- 
peated, striking  the  coverlid  violently  with  his  huud.  **  Nay,  this  foolery  is  too  much  for 
patience  ;  therefore  bring  lights  here,  knaves.  Fair  liidy,  by  your  leave— for  your  face  I  will 
see,  and  your  voice  I  will  hear,  ore  I  sleep  ugain."— *•  Vou  must  ride  hard,  or  watch  long, 
then,  grandissimo,"  cried  the  occupant,  ri»iiig  up  as  the  buron  laid  his  hand  upon  tho  bed. 
The  att(>ndants  rolled  back  upon  each  other  in  aU'rigiit— even  the  stout  Mirialva  recoiled  as  if 
he  had  touched  a  torpedo.  Well  might  tho  nerves  of  tiie  Donna  Constunza  quail  beneath 
the  glance  ol  the  Zingaro  as  he  now  appeared.     His  cupu  wus  discoloured  by  the  red  loU  ho 
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had  so  long  lain  upon;  bit  long  elfin  looks,  escaped  from  their  thraldom  during  the  storm,  hoog 
ki  wild  disorder  about  bis  face,  whilst  his  eyes,  full  of  the  excitement  that  stirred  within 
him,  blazed  with  an  almost  unearthly  brightness. 

**  Devil  r  exclaimed  the  baron^  after  recovering  from  the  surprise  of  this  most  unexpected 
vision,  "  what  has  led  thy  fiend-like  carcase  to  so  unfitting  a  resting-place  ?"<—<*  The  stars," 
was  the  prompt  reply,  uttered  with  on  oracular  wave  of  the  hand ;  **  the  stars,  which  govera 
and  decide  our  destinies,  and  with  iVhose  mighty  influence  it  were  as  vain  to  contend  as  to 
puff  a  feather  against  the  raging  blast  of  the  maestro,  or  stay  the  determined  will  of  woman's 
first  love." — **  Dog  of  a  cursed  breed  I  thou  ehalt  find  it  was  an  evil  star  led  thee  to  thrust 
thy  handy-work  between  me  and  my  will.  Where  is  my  niece  ?  Speak  1  bast  thou  mur- 
dered her  ?  "— "  The  blood  of  woman  never  yet  followed  blow  of  mine,— nor  ever  did  the  lust 
of  gold  lead  mo  to  thrust  my  will  between  her  and  her  heart's  choice.**—"  Peace,  slave !  An* 
swer  thou  my  qft^tioning,  and  utter  word  more  or  less  than  to  that  end,  and  PJl  have 
thy  saucy  tongue  torn  from  its  foul  root.  Thou  canst  tell  the  course  she  bas  taken  ?" — **  Ay, 
if  you  once  put  me  upon  her  track,  my  eye  is  keen  enough  to  distinguish  the  light  foot  of  a 
lady  from  the  spur  of  the  lynx.*' — **  Who  is  her  companion  ?'* — '*  At  this  minute  it  would  be 
wild  to  swear  that ;  some  time  has  passed  since  1  last  saw  her,  and  women  at  the  best  are  varii^ 
ble  in  their  fancies."—**  Holy  Mother !  the  unblest  churl  juggles  with  my  patience.  Ho,  there ! 
drag  this  foul  carrion  from  out  the  bed ;  strip  the  deer's  hide  from  his  back,  and  lash  hia 
till  he  learn  straight  speech."  On  the  gipsy's  being  hauled  from  the  couch,  and  placed  up* 
right  on  the  floor,  his  limbs  apparently  refused  their  wonted  service,  and  he  at  once  soak 
down  like  a  thing  wholly  bereft  of  bone  and  muscle ;  this  dogged  and  passive  resistance  being 
the  only  opposition  he  thought  fit  to  offer,  he  was  quickly  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  liiMr 
stout  fellows,  and  borne  to  the  hall,  where,  still  reOsising  to  stand,  his  jerkin  was  slashed  with 
knives  from  his  back,  and  with  such  little  care  that  blood  was  seen  to  follow  more  than  one 
bladd.     In  this  work,  Jocopc,  the  surley  porter,  was  conspicuously  officious. 

**  We'll  make  it  more  difficult  for  you  to  stand  ere  we're  done  dealing  on  your  swart  hide  !** 
whispered  the  fellow,  as  he  assisted  in  dragging  the  prisoner's  arms  round  the  marble  pillar 
they  were  made  to  embrace.  When  bound,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  exposed  and 
naked  for  the  lash,  Jocope  approached  him,  armed  with  a  heav}*  whip.  '*  I  owe  thee  my  ser- 
vice, son  of  Satan,*'  he  whispered  in  his  victim's  ear.  **  What !  thou  wonldst  have  tricked  me 
into  taking  thee  under  shelter  of  the  Castello,  to  cut  our  throats,  as  well  as  spirit  away  my 
young  lady,  eh  !  But  for  once  thou  hadst  to  deal  with  thy  master.** — **  Thou  didst  deal  wisely 
in  barring  me  out,  truly,  Spietato  T  replied  the  gipsy,  with  a  bitter  smile  of  triumph.  ••  Lay 
on  and  spare  not  !*'  impatiently  cried  the  baron,  and  he  seated  himself  to  see  the  cruel  order 
fully  carried  into  efi^ect.  The  stalwart  arm  of  the  ruffian  porter  (Jlied  his  instrument  of  tor- 
ture with  such  coolness  andiskill,  that  a  streak  of  red  marked  the  course  of  every  lash.  With 
eyes  and  teeth  firmly  compressed,  and  without  suffering  a  groan  to  escape  him,  the  wretched 
youth  bore  for  a  while  his  punishment ;  even  the  fiercely  exerted  strength  of  his  torturer 
began  to  flag,  when  turning  his  eyes  towards  the  baron,  the  sufierer  cried,  **  Hold  !"  At  a 
sign  the  next  blow  was  suspended.  **  What,  bast  thou  found  thy  tongue  ?"  demanded  Itfiri- 
alva. — **  And  how  am  I  to  be  benefited  by  using  it  according  to  your, will  ?" — •*  Thou  shalt 
have  a  couch  of  straw,  and  bread  and  water  till  to-morrow ;  then  a  strong  cord  and  a  fair 
spring  from  the  top  of  the  castle-gate.'*—'*  Hum  !  fair  offers  and  tempting !  What  if  I  stOl 
keep  silence  ?" — **  Thou  shalt  be  now  flogged  as  near  to  thy  death  as  may  be  done  on  this  holy 
Sabbath  morn,'*  sternly  replied  Mirialva,  **  and  on  the  morrow  shall  await  thee  a  like  punish- 
ment, to  be  continued  until  thy  dark  spirit  be  dismissed  to  the  hell  it  sprung  from."—**  Umph! 
unbind  me,*'  calmly  said  the  gipsy.  **  I  choose  straw  and  a  supper,  the  long  cord  and  a  free 
spring ;  but  hold  !  you  will  not,  after  squeezing  me  dry,  put  me  again  under  the  lash  ?" — *<  I 
have  promised  thee  respite  until  Monday  mom— wilt  thou  not  take  the  word  of  a  Roman 
baron  ?" — *•  As  readily  as  you  would  lake  Zingaro  oath,  sworn  on  the  rood.  Touch  with 
your  lips  the  cross  of  your  dogger,  and  on  it  swear  to  keep  faith  with  me,  or  my  lips  are 
again  sealed,  and  for  ever  T— **  Unbelieving  miscreant  I"  exclaimed  the  baron,  starting  in  rage 
from  his  scat;  **  I  am  well  enough  minded  to  put  thy  stoutness  to  the  proof."  Prudence^ 
however,  and  the  desire  of  a  nobler  victim  for  revenge,  overruled  this  momentary  burst  af 
pesgfoa.     Making,  therefore,  the  prescribed  oatb^  he  ogain  took  his  seat. 
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"  A  dmngfat  of  wator  to  moiitea  ray  porobed  throat,  and  my  cloak  to  ooTcr  my  tiliamt, 
•Ad  then  your  qnettioni,  signor,  I  am  ready  to  anaver.**  Watar  wai  brought,  and  the  oa^ 
thrown  upon  his  lacerated  sbouldera.  Heoahnly  drew  hit  cloak  aboat  him,  and  bowed 
sUgbtly,  in  token  of  being  prepared ;  the  baron  began  :— 

**  Who  was  the  contriver  and  oonpanion  of  my  niece**  flight  ?"-.-*'  The  husband  chosen  by 
her  father,  the  Count  Loigi  Conradini. ******  Ha!  is  it  so?  And  how  gained  he  aooess  to  her 
ahamber  ?^— **  That  service  I  contrived  for  him.*'— The  baron  cast  a  gUmee  of  daathfui  import 
on  the  unflincUng  speaker,  then  went  on.  **  Knovifst  thou  where  they  now  bo?**—*'  With 
willing  minds,  sharp  spurs,  and  stout  steeds,  they  may  now  be  well  nigh  across  the  Petto* 
ivno.**— •*  Then  they  are  bound  for  Naples?'*—**  For  Naples.**— **  Now  art  thou  a  lying  knave ; 
for  mortal  man  dare  not  venture  to  cross  the  Pescara  after  the  raia  of  last  nigbt*'— **  The 
Count  Luigi  had  already  crossed  it,  though  somewhat  later  than  he  had  looked  to  do ;  a  delay 
that  had  well  nigh  lost  him  his  fair  prize.  **-.<*  May  its  swollen  waters  *wbelm  them  both,  and 
for  ever  ]**  cried  the  baron,  as  he  started  and  rapidly  paoed  the  hall.  **  Ho,  there  1  to  horse, 
tome  of  you ;  hasten  to  the  river,  and  see  if  it  be  yet  fordable ;  look  dose  for  the  new  track 
of  horses,  and  ride  upon  the  spur ;  a  thousand  ducats  to  him  who  brings  back  my  niece,  or 
can  show  me  a  blade  dyed  with  the  heart's  blood  of  Luigi  Conradini.  Take  hence  that 
bound,  bind  him  hand  andfoot»  and  throw  him  into  the  tapestried  chamber  at  the  extremity  of 
my  gallery ;  let  him  have  bread  and  water,  and  straw  to  lie  on.  If  thy  story  be  true,  and 
the  torrent  fordable,  I  will  keep  faith  with  thee,  and  on  the  morrow  thou  shalt  have  a  strong 
cord,  and  die  the  death  of  thy  fotherff;  but  if  thou  hast  spoken  a  lie,  thou  shalt  be  whipped 
until  thy  false  heart  be  laid  bare  to  the  sun,  whose  beams  shall  wither  it  within  thee.*'—*'  By 
the  star  that  rules  me,  I  have  spoken  truly,  Baron  Mirialva."  The  clatter  of  the  departing 
horsemen  was  now  heard,  as  they  hastily  spurred  over  the  paved  court, 

'*  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  they  must  ride  and  spare  not,  who  seek  to  win  back  time  past,  or  true 
lovers  flown,"  contiaued  the  Zingaro,  as  he  was  led  from  the  hall  to  his  prison-chamber. 
During  the  foregoing  events,  time  had  held  on  his  unchangeable  course ;  and  as  the  prisoner 
was  thrust  into  his  last  earthly  lodging,  he  was  saluted  by  the  first  hurst  of  a  bright  morning, 
ann,  darting  its  many-coloured  rays  tl^rbugh  the  stained  glass  of  a  narrow  window,  placed 
high  over  head,  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  supplying  with  either  light  or  air  this  gloomy 
chamber.  The  Zingaro  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  dtieerful  light,  half  shading  his  brow  with 
his  hand ;  then,  turning  to  his  guards,  he  requested  that  they  would  place  him  within  the 
hifluence  of  its  beam. 

*'  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply :  **  Nioola,  toss  down  that  straw  there ;  the  poor  devil 
wants  to  sun  himself." — **  He's  no  judge  of  astronomy,  then,"  answered  the  bearer  of  straw, 
«*or  he'd  have  known  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  will  rest  but  a  short  space  where  they 
now  fall :  no,  no,  poor  ignorant,  if  thou  wouldst  have  the  sun  for  company,  I'll  put  thy  straw 
in  yonder  nook,  where  he  will  sleep  awhile  after  midday." — **  Put  it  down  here,"  said  the 
Zingaro,  adhering  to  the  same  spot ;  **  'tis  not  his  noon-beam  I  would  watch,  for  that  I  shall 
never  see  again ;  no,  'tis  his  earliest  light  on  the  morrow  I  would  fain  give  greeting  to,  that  I 
may  know  how  near  ia  the  hour  of  my  end  as  I  watch  my  last  sun  rise." — *'  0,  that's  it," 
replied  the  astronomer ;  "  then  even  so  be  it*.->have  thy  bed  where  thou  wilt  But  methinks 
thine  is  an  odd  fancy ;  now  I,  though  naturally  of  an  inquiring  turn,  am  no  way  curious  about 
seeing  my  last  sun  rise,  and  don't  care,  in  troth,  if  I  never  see  it  at  all,  so  I  live  the  longer — ^but 
every  man  to  his  humour  t  so  there.  But,  by  your  leave,  we  must  bind  your  hands  and  legs,. 
for  you  Zingari  are  but  slippery  subjects  ;  however,  with  this  little  precaution,  and  without 
<mtle1^  except  for  a  weasel,  through  yon  window,  I  think  thou  may'st  be  trusted.  Now  thou'rt 
fost,  here*s  thy  bread  and  water ;  at  night.fall  I'll  not  fail  to  bring  thee  a  fresh  supply ;  and, 
unless  thou  hast  stomach  for  a  right  early  breakfast,  thy  turn  of  eating  may  be  then  conai- 
derad  pretty  well  served  for  this  worid.  'Tisn't  every  man  that's  doomed  to  the  dog's  death 
that  meets  such  gentle  fore  or  soft  lodging ;  but  a  bargain's  a  bargain,  and  thou'lt  find  the 
baron  a  man  of  his  word ;  so,  till  night,  rest  in  peace,  honest  pagan.  Come,  comrades,  leave 
the  Zingaro  to  his  repose ;  there's  no  fear  of  his  being  troubled  with  nightmares,  for  he  won't 
lie  much  on  his  back,  I  guess— ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

Amidst  the  loud  laughter  tHis  jest  created,  the  door  was  firmly  secured  without,  and  the 
subject  of  this  brutal  mirth  was  left  alone.    The  tapeatried  chamber  was  a  large  square  apaii* 
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nMnt,  never  Vied  bat  for  one  melandioly  seryice,— that  of  gutrding  the  mortal  retnabf 
of  the  Lords  of  Mirialva  during  their  brief  passage  from  the  death-bed  to  the  tomb.     In 
this  chamber  was  prepared  the  lost  display  of  earthly  vanity  attendant  upon  departed  great* 
ness ;  here  was  laid  out  in  all  the  impotence  of  lifeless  clay  the  once  mighty  lord  of  a  thousand 
vassals.     The  room  was,  in  conformity  with  its  sad  purpose,  hung  round  with  black  tapestry, 
that  had  once,  no  doubt,  been  of  exquisite  workmanship ;    but,  from  age  and  neglect,  it  was 
now  torn  in  many  places,  and  in  others  hung  loose  from  the  wall.    With  the  exception  of  the 
high  window  described  above,  a  stout  oaken  door,  leading  into  a  gallery  belonging  to  the 
baron's  apartments,  was  the  only  outlet ;   a  more  secure  or  melancholy  prison,  therefore, 
could  not  easily  have  been  imagined ;  a  like  conviction  appeared  to  enter  on  the  prisoner's  mmd^ 
for  after  a  keen  and  searching  glance  around  him,  which,  as  he  gazed  on  his  own  fettered 
Umbs,  settled  at  length  into  a  look  of  fixed  despair, — **  The  slaves,"  he  exclaimed,  *'1ui?e 
bound  my  hands  so  straightly,  that  the  food  they  have  thrown  me  is  useless,  for  nor  hand  nor 
foot  can  I  stir.     The  hypocrites  would  not  hang  on  their  Sabbath,  but  think  it  no  sio  to 
scourge  and  starve.     But  'tis  no  matter ;  I  need  not  much  strength  to  hang,  ahd  there  ii,  I 
foncy,  no  hope  of  respite  or  escape ;  so  good  day,  fair  sun  I  and  welcome  be  thy  first  ray  to- 
morrow r    So  saying,  the  captive  turned  himself  composedly  upon  his  straw,  and  enjojred, 
hungry  and  lacerated  as  he  was,  a  sounder  sleep  than  visited  the  pillow  of  **  thrice  driven  down,'/ 
pressed  by  the  proud  baron  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.     Cariette  Mirialva  was  the  younger 
brother  of  the  late  marchese,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  titles  and  estates ;  early  plunged  in  dis- 
sipation and  overwhelmed  with  debt,  the  latter  he  had  anticipated  long  before  his  brotber's 
death,  and  consequently,  when  this  event  took  place,  he  had  little  to  avail  himself  of  hot  the 
empty  title.     Before  the  death  of  the  marchese,  everything  had  been  arranged  between  turn 
and  the  father  of  Conradini  for  the  marriage  of  their  children ;  it  was  postponed  only  by  the 
illness  of  the  marchese,  and  with  his  dying  breath  he  enjoined  the  fulfilment  of  bis  pledge 
upon  his  brother.     This,  however,  would  have  ill  suited  the  views  of  the  needy  gamester. 
The  Castell  di  Mirialva,  and  the  property  in  the  Abruzzo,  formed  the  inheritance  of  Con- 
stanza  in  right  of  her  mother ;  and  this  must  have  been  necessarily  given  up  to  her  husband 
upon  her  marriage,  leaving  the  proud  baron  houseless,  or  compelling  him  to  avow  his  folly,  and 
rest  dependant  on  his  niece's  bounty  until  time  should  pay  his  debts,  and  again  make  him 
master  of  his  own  ample  domains.     His  fir^t  act,  therefore,  on  his  brother's  death,  was  to 
refuse  his  consent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  contract,  unless  it  were  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  left  master  of  this  domain  for  so  many  years.     Luigi  and  Constanza  were  too  far 
gone  in  love  not  to  have  agreed  readilv  to  his  wishes ;   but  not  so  the  elder  Conradini ;  he, 
with  the  prudence  attendant  on  his  age,  and  the  indignation  ifkatural  to  a  high  mind,  replied 
by  spuming  the  unworthy  proposal  in  no  measured 'terms.     An  open  and  violent  rupture  wal, 
the  immediate  consequence,  which  threatened,  in  the  end,  to  sunder  the  lovers  for  ever ;  for 
Constanza  was  but  seventeen,  and  the  laws  left  her  at  her  uncle's  disposal  until  she  should 
attain  the  age  of  three-and- twenty,   a  century  in  true  love's  calendar.     Many  months  had 
elapsed  since  this  disagreement,  and  numerous  were  the  suitors  introduced  by  the  baron  for 
his  own  purposes,  and  reje  cted  by  Constanza  with  a  firmness  well  worthy  her  name. 

At  length  the  festival  of  the  Annunziata  enabled  Conradini,  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendi- 
cant palmer,  to  communicate  to  her  his  wishes,  and  his  plans  for  their  execution ;  and  so  well 
did  he  describe,  in  his  letter,  the  present  misery  of  separation,  and  the  risks  he  had  run  in  vain 
to  see  or  communfcate  with  her ;  and  in  such  bright  colours  did  he  contrast  the  happiness  and 
security  awaiting  them  in  flight,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  marriage  already  plighted  before 
Heaven,  and  sanctified  in  their  hearts,  that  Constanza,  on  that  very  night,  heedless  of  the 
storm  which  raged  without,  had  frankly  obeyed  the  directions  of  her  lover,  and,  like  another 
hero,  placed  a  light  in  her  turret  window,  at  once  to  be  the  guide  to  his  steps,  and  the  token 
of  her  own  readiness  to  follow  them.  It  has  already  been  told  how  the  swollen  Pescara 
detained  her  eager  deliverer,  until  mortified  and  wearied,  she,  two  hours  after  midnight, 
withdrew  her  beacon,  and  abandoned  herself  to  grief—grief  soon  changed  by  the  embrace 
of  her  long  banished .  Luigi.  This  retrospective  detail  will  at  once  explain  the  baron's 
cause  for  rage,  and  his  eager  thirst  for  vengeance,  not  only  on  the  Conradini,  but 
on  the  humbler  agent  of  his  loss,  the  luckless  Zingaro,  whom  no  laws  of  the  time  either 
Bekjpowledged  or  protected.    His  wretched  race  were  left,  like  the  wild,  animals  of  the 
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rude  country  they  inhabited,  to  roam  at  large  through  their  deiert,  and  like  them  too, 
were  liable  to  be  hunted  to  the  death  by  any  noble  sportsman  who  might  choose,  at  his  own 
proper  periU  to  follow  such  diversion. 

Anxiously  did  the  Baron  di  Mirialva  count  each  minute  of  that  Sabbath  mom»  that  holy 
Sabbath,  ordained  as  a  day  of  repose  both  from  the  toils  and  passions  of  frail  nature — a  day 
wisely  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  reflection  and  repentance.  But  far  otherwise  were  em- 
ployed the  thoughts  of  Mirialva;  intensely  did  he  listen  to  each  sound,  eager  to  catch  the 
footfall  of  returning  horse  ;  constantly  were  his  strained  eyes  fixed  on  the  approach  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hescara,  whilst  his  heart  was  consuming  within  him,  fired  by  the  demons,  Ava- 
rice, Anger,  and  Revenge.  A  horseman  at  length  appeared,  whose  hard-spurred,  jaded  steed 
could  hardly  bear  its  rider  up  the  steep.  The  baron  flow  to  the  gate  to  meet  him — with  the 
hellish  hope  in  his  heart,  and  the  wish  on  his  lip,  he  demanded,—**  WeU,  have  they  been 
tracked  ?  have  ye  overtaken  the  runagates?  is  he  dead?  Say  yes,  and  boldly  claim  the  pro- 
mised thousand  ducats,  and  more,  thy  lord's  eternal  favour." — The  vassal  hung  his  head  in 
silence.  One  by  one  the  wearied  riders  returned,  with  no  better  success,  till  at  last  but  one 
remained  out,  on  whom  to  rest  a  hope.  But  the  baron  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  hound 
that  still  hung  upon  the  track,  and  whilst  Jocope  returned  not,  he  did  not  entirely  abandon 
his  demon-lilce  hope.  Right  well  this  worthy  servant  merited  the  confidenoe  of  such  a 
master ;  patient,  weariless,  and  true  to  the  scent  of  blood,  as  the  hound  of  whose  savage 
nature  ho  so  largely  partook,  he,  though  outstripped  and  bafiled,  still  hunted  on,  a  dogged 
instinct  his  guide,  and  the  promised  gold  his  spur. 

CHAPTER   III. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  once  more  fallen  upon  the  valleys  of  the  Abruzzo,  before  the  Zin- 
garo  was  re-awakened  to  a  sense  of  pain  and  hunger.  As  he  slowly  turned  upon  his  straw, 
he  cast  his  eyes  upwards  on  the  now  almost  darkened  window  ;  suddenly  a  gleam  of  wild  and 
unrestrained  joy  lighted  up  his  pallid  and  worn  features — his  sight  became  rivetted  to  the 
object,  as  he  cried  aloud—  • 

"  Tis  there  !  Hit  there  !  It  shines  bright  and  dazzling  upon  me,  unclouded  and  serene* 
the  star  of  my  birth  and  the  guide  of  our  race.  I  saw  it  twinkling  thus  in  my  past  dream  of 
freedom.  Hail  to  thee,  herald  of  hope  1  Thou  'didst  shine  thus  lightly  upon  me,  as,  but  now, 
in  sleep,  I  sat  a^i^ain  by  our  mountain  stream,  with  Zea  by  my  side ;  and  .once  more  listened 
to  her  sweet  voice,  as  it  rose  in  thy  praise,  attuned  to  the  guitar  she  best  loves  to  hear ! 
Thou  art  still  above  me,  shining  star,  and  I  am  not  forsaken  I  Thou  art  still  unclouded,  and  I 
will  not  despair,  for  never  wouldst  thou  rise  so  brightly  at  eve,  were  a  son  of  thy  people  to 
die  the  cruel  death  ere  thy  setting." — With  the  spirit  of  new-born  hope  did  the  captive  now 
await  the  approach  of  his  jailer,  as  he  heard  the  massy  bolts  withdrawn ;  for,  true  to  his 
promise,  Nicola  again  stood  beside  him,  bearing  a  fresh  allowance  of  bread  and  wator. — 
**  Why,  how's  this,"  said  the  man,  observing  the  former  supply  still  remaining,  **  thy  food  and 
drink  untouched?  Mass,  but  thou  art  somewhat  dainty  in  thy  fare,  or  hast  a  marvellous  gift 
of  long  fasting.  Why  hast  thou  not  broken  bread,  Zingaro  ?  thy  hanging  to-morrow  will  be 
none  the  more  agreeable  because  thou  art  some  pounds  the  lighter ;  why,  man,  thoul't  be  as 
bard  to  die  as  a  cat ;  eat  and  drink,  and  prepare  for  thy  ending  as  like  a  good  christian  as  one 
of  thy  doomed  breed  can.** — "  How  can  I  do  either  ?  **  bitterly  replied  the  prisoner ;  "  your 
ibod  is  left  but  as  a  mockery,  when  my  lips  might  parch  for  a  drop  of  water,  ere  I,  thus  tightly 
bound,  could  moisten  them.  What  fear  you,  that  you  thus  pinion  me?  Escape  were  impos- 
sible, unless  I  had  wings  like  a  bird,  and  no  more  bulk  than  a  shadow  ;  for  otherwise  I  could  * 
neither  reach  nor  pass  out  of  yonder  window.*'—*'  Why,  there  is  some  reason  in  that,"  rejoined 
the  jailer,  glancing  round  ;  "  and  though  the  baron  ordered  thee  to  be  bound,  he  also  intend^ 
thou  should'st  eat,  or  else  he  had  ne'er  promised  thee  food-— so,  by  our  Ladye,  1*11  strain  my 
warrantry  and  loose  thy  cords  a  trifle — and  more,  thou  shalt  have  the  bottom  of  my  wine  flask 
to  give  a  whet  to  thy  appetite. — There  !  with  two  feet  between  hand  and  hand,  a  man  may  do 
much,  with  a  hungry  stomach  and  good  will^thou  need'st  not  thy  feet  to  help  thy  feeding,  so 
we'll  let  them  be ;  and  if  they  feel  somewhat  tight-laced*  why  ooniole  thee»  'tis  but  a  few 
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boon,  and  then  thoa  may'tt  kick  away  wHh  them  like  an  unbroken  oolt— Ita,  ha,  ha  1  )liy, 
never  lour  at  my  joke,  roan — ^tho«  reUsheat  tbe  smack  of  the  wine  though,  ha?  Well,  ftoiib 
it  then,  and  welcome,  for  now  we*re  alone,  between  thee  and  me  and  the  wall,  I  owe  thee  to 
iU-will  fbr  helping  the  lady  Constanza  to  the  man  she  liked,  and  am  not  sorry  the  young  birds 
have  shown  them  such  strong  wing.'*—"  The  horsemen  have  then  returned?  "  demanded  the 
Zingaro. — **  Aye,  come  back  empty-handed ;  all  but  one,  and  heMl  get^  little  but  wrong 
withers  and  dirty  boots  fbr  bfs  ride,  I  guess.**—'*  Who  is  he  that  still  hangs  on  the  track t^ 
his  lord's  daughter?  '*—*'  Who  but  Jocope,  the  porter,**  said  'Sico\a, ;  ** and  as  for  hanging, by 
tbe  mass,  for  the  gold  that*s  promised  he*d  hang  a  slip  knot  round  the  neck  of  the  brother  tliat 
twined  at  bvth  with  iim.** — While  the  jailer  thus  indulged  his  gossiping  propensity,  the  Zio- 
g^ro  eagerly  continued  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  as  from  time  to  time  his  dark  eye  flashed 
upwards,  it  wouM  kindle  with  hope  revived,  and  reveal  a  thousand  thick-coming  fancies  Of 
liberty  and  vengeance.     In  a  few  moments  Nicola  rose  to  depart. 

"  Adieu  till  morn,  Zingaro,**  he  said  ;  •*  eat  thy  last  supper,  and  sleep  aonndly ;  fear  not  to 
be  awakened  in  hanging  time—ha,  ha,  ha !    Nay,  no  anger  at  my  jest  f  thou  wouM'st  iikewd) 
enough  to  list  to  it  this  time  to-morrow.*'— The  door  again  doted ;  the  boHs  again  jarred  od 
tbe  ear,  and  the  Zingaro  was  once  more  alone.     But  he  was  no  longer  the  inanimate  kg 
that  for  so  many  hours  had  Iain  without  exhibiting  one  sign  of  life  or  motion ;  but  alert,  active, 
and  stirring,  with  a  glance  like  the  hawk,  and  with  vigour  and  ingenuity  equal  to  his  wfll. 
First,  with  the  assistance  of  his  teeth,  he  managed  to  spread  before  him  his  capa,  and  then, 
from  a  secret  pouch  within  its  folds,  he  drew  forth  the  hidden  implements  for  procuring  %ht, 
which  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  »na/enW— quickly  and  skilfully  using  his  partially  freed  bands, 
he  succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  his  attempt ;  when  holding  over  the  light  the  bonds  which 
6onfined  his  wrists,  he  sat,  partially  feeding  the  flame,  until  the  stout  cords  gave  way.    His 
hands  thus  free,  he  waved  them  in  triumph  and  thanksgiving  towards  the  star,  still  shiniog 
•brightly  upon  him ;  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he,  by  similar  process,  freed  bs 
feet  from  bondage,  though  not  without  some  suffering  from  the  flames.     As  the  last  turn  of 
the  lashing  was  unwound,  he  .sprung  from  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  stand  erect,  but  tbe 
cramped  trembling  joints  failed  to  support  him,  and  he  fell  back  powerless  upon  his  straw ;  by 
degrees,  however,  he  restored  the  circulation  to  his  benumbed  and  sore  scorched  limbs,  until 
they  once  more  became  capable  of  their  wonted  exertion.     As  the  night  advanced  he  boldly 
proceeded  in  his  pkm.     First,  tearing  down  a  large  portion  of  the  tapestry,  he  passed  bU 
hands  along  the  walls  of  his  prison;  on  three  sides  his  views  were  opposed  by  solid  stone } 
the  fourth  be  discovered,  with  confirmed  hope,  to  be  of  stout  wainscot.     But  whither  did  the 
next  room  beyond  lead  to?  or  by' whom  might  it  now  be  occupied?     Could  nature  support 
the  dense  smoke  that  must  attend  his  attempt  to  bum  a  passage  through  here,  for  the  escape 
of  which  smoke  not  an  outlet  existed,  excepting  the  window  high  overhead,  any  effort  to  break 
which  would  alarm  the  y^t  wakeful  mhabitants  of  the  castell  before  his  purpose  could  be  half 
effected.     Then  came  the  more  horrid  suggestion,  might  he  not,  ere  the  stout  oak  gave  way 
before  the  flames,  himself  perish  miserably,  tortured  by  a  vain  dream  of  freedom,  whilst  hii 
Hmt>8  withered  within  the  folds  of  the  terrible  agent  whose  aid  he  was  about  to  invoke? 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  fearful  imaginings,  swept  through  the  prisoner's  mind,  as  he 
busily  collected  a  portion  of  his  straw,  together  with  some  of  the  dry  and  mouldering  tapestry^ 
80  as  to  form  a  heap  of  combustibles  immediately  beneath  the  wainscot.     Thus  prepared  ere 
he  applied  the  light,  he  again  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  window,  as  if  he  expected  from  the  star 
of  his  wild  faith  some  evident  and  visible  sign  to  direct  him.     He  now  looked  in  vain;  the 
star  shone  no  longer  upon  him.     For  a  moment  a  shade  of  doubt  clouded  his  brow,  ere  be 
interpreted  this  change :  then  bending  low  his  head  he  cried— 

*•  Thou  art  gone  ;  thpu  wilt  no  longer  let  thy  free  rays  linger  within  these  thrice  accursed 
walls  of  stone — thou  art  gone  to  light  up  the  dark  mountain  and  the  silver  stream,  and  thoa 
eallest  on  thy  son  to  follow  thy  free  course,  or  die  ; — ever  blessed  star  of  my  fathers,  be  thou 
obeyed  1**— As  he  concluded,  he  again  bowed  low  his  head  with  a  solemn  earnestness  of  voice 
and  manner,  that  fully  bespoke  his  ardent  faith  in  the  strange  creed  he  held.  He  touched 
with  his  light  a  aelected  portion  of  the  straw,  and  the  flame  rose  fiercely  against  the  stunly 
wainacot,  that  seemed  in  its  strength  to  defy, the  puny  effort.     The  Zingaro  patiently  m^ 
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crouching  upon  his  haras,  and  from  time  to  time  careftilly  fed  the  alow  fire,  which,  bj  defreea* 
gave  certain  evidence  of  Itf  subtle  and  insidious  power  upon  the  surface  of  the  blistering, 
blackened  oak. 

A  little  while  longer,  and  the  wainscot  began  itself  to  assist  in  its  own  destruction  i  the 
bluish  flame  that  at  first  had  but  flickered  for  a  moment  unsteadily  and  by  fits  upon  itssurfiuse, 
seemed  all  at  once  to  fix  its  bold  with  a  tenacity  not  to  be  again  shook  off,  and  in  a  moment 
after  it  rushed  in  fierce  triumph  over  the  hissing  wood. 

The  smoke  became  dense,  even  to  suffocation :  nevertheless,  stretched  at  full  length  with 
his  face  close  to  the  floor,  the  Zingaro  continued  for  a  long  time  to  endure  this  suffering,  as 
he  carefully  fed  and  directed  the  flames,  which,  to  his  hopes,  gave  promise  of  freedom ;  but  at 
length  the  heat  and  smoke  combined  might  no  longer  be  borne  with  life.  Thus  made  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  seizing  the  vessel  which  contained  his  supply 
of  water,  he  aimed  it  against  the  lofty  wfndow :  the  immediate  shiver  of  falling  glass  which  fol- 
lowed, bespoke  the  success  of  his  effort,  whilst  the  huge  mass  of  smoke,  lifting  itself  quickly 
upwards,  left  the  floor  comparatively  free  for  breathing. — The  dangerous  consequences  whioh 
had  made  him  so  long  defer  this  moment,  as  he  foresaw,  almost  immediately  followed.  First 
was  heard  the  buzz  of  many  mingled  voices,  gathering  in  the  court  l^elow,  to  mark  the  thick 
smoke  as  it  rolled  through  the  broken  window  :  then  followed  an  eager  cry  for  the  keys  of  the 
tapestried  chamber.  Not  an  instant  was  to 'be  lost ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  prisoner  hear  these 
sounds,  than  gathering  together  the  stout  cords  which  had  bound  his  feet  and  hands,  he  with 
their  aid  firmly  secured  the  door  inside ;  a  Work  barely  accomplished  before  he  heard  the 
quick  tread  of  feet,  and  the  hasty  withdrawing  of  bolts ;  the  heavy  lock  next  turned  in  its 
wards,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  thrust  open  the  door. — "  Santa  Maria  1  'tis  fast  within,** 
cried  a  voice  the  prisoner  recognised  for  Nicola's :  **  'tis  the  body  of  the  poor  Zingaro,  doubtless, 
that  has  fallen  against  it — push  stoutly  together,  lads^-^but  the  door  again  withstood  their 
united  efforts.  <*  Get  axe  and  hammer  quickly  some  of  you,**  continued  Nicola*;  "  the  fire  is 
certainly  here ;  *twas  never  a  spark  from  my  lamp  surely  when  I  took  the  lad  his  supper. 
Ring  out  the  great  bell ;  call  up  my  lord  the  baron,  or  he  will  be  burned  in  his  bed  else,  like 
the  poor  heathen  within,  whose  flesh  I  can  plainly  hear  sputtering  like  chestnuts  a-roasting.**... 
A  succession  of  sturdy  blows  rebounded  from  the  entrance,  and  immediately  the  Zingaro  tried 
with  his  feet  to  force  the  Crackling  wainscot,  but  it  refused  to  give  way.  How  to  gain  more 
time  ?  already  the  door  was  rent  from  its  hinges  and  had  been  down,  but  that  the  assailants 
had  retreated  from  the  first  burst  of  smoke,  calling  loudly  for  water.  The  Zingaro  saw  at 
once  that  now  or  never  came  the  decisive  moment — gathering  therefore  the  remainder  of  his 
straw  and  other  fuel,  he  quickly  heaped  it  before  the  forced  door,  and  just  as  this  was  falling 
inwards,  he  flung  a  blazing  mass  upon  the  ready  pile — a  wall  of  fire,  in  an  instant  supplied  the 
place  of  the  barrier  just  beaten  down,  and  the  terrified  water  bearers  ran  from  the  spot,  with 
cries  of  horror,  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  form  beyond  which  appeared  to  move 
calmly  and  untouched  amidst  the  blaze.  In  a  few  moments  the  fallen  door  began  to  add  fresh 
fiiel  to  the  fire ;  the  great  bell,  too,  rung  out  the  awful  sound  of  flame.  Drunk  with  the 
smoke,  and  maddened  with  the  pain  of  his  half-bumed  hands,  the  Zingaro  also  prepared  for 
his  last  desperate  effort.  He  covered  his  head  and  shoulders  with  thickened  folds  of  his  capa, 
retired  a  few  paces  from  the  now  smouldering  wainscot,  then,  rousing  his  whole  force  for  the 
attempt,  he  rushed  forward  and  dashed  himself  sideways  against  it.  The  half-burned  boards 
burst  before  his  weight,  and  whelmed  amidst  the  blazing  ruin,  he  rolled  into  the  next  apart- 
ment. Shaking  the  burning  embers  from  about  him,  he  hurried  across  the  unoccupied  and 
unfurnished  room,  and  opening  the  door,  entered  the  passage  beyond.  On  the  instant  a  voice 
arrested  his  step . 

''Who  art  thou?*'  demanded  a  man,  advancing  hastily  from  an  a^oining  door,  holding 
high  a  lamp ;— "  why  am  I  thus  rudely  aroused,  and  whence  this  peal  of  wild  alarm  ?"  The 
Zingaro  turned  upon  the  inquirer,  and  the  light  flashed  upon  his  face.  Had  the  master-fiend 
himself,  clothed'in  all  his  terrors,  met  Mirialva*s  sighi— for  he  was  the  speaker—he  could  not 
have  looked  more  dismayed  than  he  now  did  as  he  gazed  upon  his  late  prisoner,  blackened 
v?ith  smoke,  and  with  garments  glowing  from  the  sparks  of  fire  which  still  clung  to  them.-*. 
<*  What  demon  art  thou  ?'*  again  demanded  the  baron,  as  he  stepped  back  towards  the  nearly 
closed  door  of  the  room  just  left  by  his  sentenced  prisoner,  "  speak  1**— Demoniac  indeed  was 
the  lookjthe  gipsy  cast  upon  his  proud  foe  as  wiUTa  voice  of  thunder  be  shouted,—*'  Lo  Zin- 
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garo  r*  Then  boufiding  forward  with  a  tiger-fprinf  he  dashed  the  be«rfldered  baron  into  the 
apartment,  already  half  filled  with  flames,  and  closing  the  door  qaickly  drew  the  bolts.  He 
then  turned  into  Mirialva's  now  vacant  bed-chamber,  tore  from  the  sumptuous  couch  and  win- 
dows the  silken  cords  which  draped  the  curtains,  and  by  their  aid  descended  with  speed  and 
safety  into  the  private  garden  of  the  castello.— Already  flamns  were  bursting  from  the  closely 
barred  windows  of  the  room  which  held  the  wretched  Mirialva.  The  Zingaro  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  upwards — a  wild  scream  for  "  help !"  burst  upon  his  ear— a  roar  of  curses 
and  loud  laughter  followed.  This  last  was  the  domestics  in  the  gallery,  who  thus  mocked 
what  they  took  for  the  cries  of  the  suffering  Zingaro.  A  yet  wilder  and  more  piercing  cry 
of  agony  again  filled  the  air  and  again  was  it  echoed  by  fresh  yells  of  savage  mockery. 

'*  Ha !"  exclaimed  the  listener,  *'  these  shrieks  should  have  been  mine,  and  such  the  laugiv 
ter  that  would  have  greeted  my  agonies  !  Ha !  ha  I  ha !  roar  on,  ye  accursed,  let  your  shouts 
of  joy  ring  in  the  ears  of  your  unheeded  burning  lord  :  and  may  the  fiends  of  Eblts  redoable 
your  cries,  as  his  black  sou!  is  hurled  amidst  their  eternal  fires  !  "—Dashing  the  hot  sweat  froa 
his  scathed  brow,  the  gipsy  made  for  the  olive  grove,  and  with  great  diflAculty  held  his  way, 
until,  exhausted,  he  sunk  upon  the  welcome  margin  of  the  calm  waters  of  Gli  FotUi  tTAmore, 


CHAPTER   IV. 

On  a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vermero,  stood  the  palace  of  the  Conradini,  in  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  immediately  encircled  by  a  private  garden  of  some  extent, 

'  beautifully  laid  out,  and  evincing  a  more  careful  superintendence  than  is  usually  bestowed  ia 
Italy  upon  such  preserves.  For  in  this  favoured  climate  nature  has  showered  so  genersJIy 
on  every  verdant  spot  her  beauties  of  tree  and  flower,  that  the  wealthy  have  little  inducemeai 
to  enclose  for  private  luxury  exotics  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  serf  who  colti* 
vates  his  native  fields. 

To  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  the  Conde  Luigi  had  at  once  borne  his  3'outhful  bride,  for 
fuch  he  had  legally  made  her.     Fast  as  the  church  could  bind  them,  they  were  now  one ;  and 
although  his  father  would  not  become  a  party  to  an  unworthy  bargain  to  obtain  a  daoghter- 
in-law,  he  was  not  in  his  heart  sorry  to  find  that  the  happiness  of  his  son  was  secured  without 
fUch  a  compromise ;  and  although  Lulgi's  attempt  would,  had  it  been  known  to  him,  have 
been  met  by  his  fixed  opposition,  the  die  being  fairly  cast,  he  received  his  son  with  forgivenesi» 
and  his  new-made  daughter  with  a  cordial  welcome  and  a  father's  blessing.     Letters  were  iio- 
mediately  dispatched  to  the  Baron  di  Mirialva,  to  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  ths 
oontraet  entered  into  by  his  deceased  brother,  or  otherwise  preparing  to  abide  the  king's 
judgment  and  probable  diitpleasure ;  for  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  immediately  upon  a  refussl, 
Conradini  resolved  to  bear  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  appeal  to  the  justice  of  bis  sovereign. 
The  messenger  dispatched  with  the  above  demand  had  now  been  absent  the  full  time  neces* 
aary  for  his  journey,  and  hourly  expecting  his  arrival,  the  Conte  Luigi  and  his  bride  sat  be- 
neath a  veranda  that  commanded  an  ample  view  of  the  lovely  bay.     The  moon  was  slowly 
rising  in  her  fullest  majesty,  and  had  i&ready  silvered  with  her  li^ht  the  edges  of  the  lofty 
cliffs,  rising  high  over  the  picturesque  Castel  d'Ovo,  which  was  itself  lost  in  their  deep  shade wi. 
The  classic  isles  beyond  just  showed  in  the  extreme  distance  like  globes  of  silver  floating  on 
the  dark  bosom  of  the.  glassy  sea.     Not  far  removed  might  be  heard  the  cries  of  the  fisher- 
men, as  they  hauled  their  boats  above  the  reach  of  the  waters,  accompanied  by  t(ie  hoarse?,  low 
roar  of  the  surf  rolling  in  round  the  long  continued  line  of  beach.     Nearer  the  palace,  all  was 
thrown  into  deep  shadow  by  the  stately  silver  pines,  which,  planted  in  thick  rows,  covered  it 
in  front  like  a  noble  guard,  whilst  many  clumps  of  sweetly- scented  shrubs  were  made  to  en- 
croach to  within  a  few  paces  of  the  window  where  sat  the  lovers.     Constanza  listened  with  a 
charmed  ear  to  her  lord  as  he  pointed  out  the  various  beauties  of  the  scene,*  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  poet  and  with  the  love  of  a  patriot  for  his  native  Naples. **  fiat  the  night-air 

is  freshening,  and  you,  love,  must  be  wearied  with  my  legends  of  the  past  glories  of  Naples, 
and  of  imperial  Capri  and  its  horrors.  They  are  twice  dear  to  me,  for  they  are  associated 
with  my  every ^hildish  joy  and  sorrow.  They  first  stole  on  my  wondering,  eager  ears  in  all 
the  exaggerated  detail  of  my  good  old  nurse,  and  were  in  after  days  made  the  reward  of  well- 
doing, 16  on  this  very  spot  they  were  described  in  the  grandeur  of  simple  history,  made  still 

mere  noble  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  my  aged  preceptor,  the  excellent  Carlo  Mattei. 
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erne*  we  will  enter  the  apartment ;  see,  t|ie  lamps  are  already  lighted— >oome,  and  you  shall 
lame  my  tediousneu  by  playing  one  of  those  wild  mountain  airs  we  have  so  often  saog  to* 
sther  as  we  sauntered  through  your  sweet  valley  of  Salmooa." — '*  Ah  T  said  Constansa,  with 
ligh,  as  the  reooUectioti  of  her  own  birth-place  rose  fresh  upon  her  memory,  **  loved  valley 
Ball  I  ever  again  behold  thee  ?  ever  again  wander  by  those  clear  waters,  where  1  have  so 
ften  bounded  on  the  light  foot  of  childhood  ?"— **  And  in  the  young  days  of  our  love  too,'* 
whispered  Luigi.  *'  Oh,  fear  not,  dearest ;  your  uncle  will  scarce  dare  abide  the  sovereign's 
Kunmand,  which  he  knows  must  follow  my  father's  appeal.  He  will  yield  to  strong  necessity, 
ioabt  not ;  and  soon  ag^in  shall  you  sit  in  the  antique  hall  of  your  castello,  and  sing  to  me 
the  country's  gentle  songs  in  praise  of  love's  own  poet  and  Salmona's  pride.'*  Together  they 
aow  entered  the  apartment,  throwing  wide  the  casement^ which  opened  to  the  ground.  Con- 
ttanza  seated  herself  opposite  to  it,  and  in  a  tone  of  anxious  melancholy,  continued — 

'*  I  know  not,  m/  Luigi,  what  so  oppresses  me,  but  my  heart  is  ever  and  anoii  seized  with 
;  throbbing  which  threatens  even  to  burst  it ;  my  mind,  too,  has  been  all  this  day  filled  with 
ismal  fancies." — <*  What  can  chill  thee  thus?'*  answesed  the  contc,  as  he  fondly  pressed  with* 
ia  lips  her  marble  brow.  **Thou  art  happy,  my  own  Constanza?"  Beaming  with  tender- 
oas,  she  fixed  her  gnzelle-likc  eyes  upon  her  lord,  as  she  replied—**  Happy !  Luigi,  am  I  not 
ith  thee  ?  Am  I  not  thine  own  Constanza  ?  But  would  that  this  tardy  courier  were  re- 
irnod ;  you  know  not  the  fierce  nature  of  Carlette  di  Mirialva.  When  I  reflect  on  his  hatred, 
n  his  daring,  on  his  vengeance— oh  1  Luigi,  can  I  speak  it  ?  but  at  this  hour  your  life  is 
erhaps  only  held  at  the  will  of  the  most  profligate,  the  most  reckless  of  men.'* — **  Tush,  tush  h 
lie  is  indeed  wild  dreaming.  What )  do  you  think  Mirialva  has  no  fear  for  himself?  Too  well 
tt  knows  my  father's  vigour  and  our  house's  power,  to  tempt,  by  any  evil  wrought  on  me,  his 
<^na  assured  destruction.  I  would  I  were  but  half  as  certain  of  the  safety  of  my  poor  Zingaro 
lly ;  but  he,  I  fear  me,  was  allowed  brief  law,  I  would  give,  this  very  hour,  the  best  horse, 
oiind,  and  hawk  1  own,  to  save  him  from  jeopardy— and  that  is  higher  pricing  than  was  ever 
^fore  put  on  him  or  on  any  of  his  kind.**—**  They  are,  indeed,  a  wayward,  but  also  a  sore- 
iffering  race,"  replied  Constanza ;  **  but  if  ever  I  am  again  restored  to  the  seat  of  my  fathers,- 
ou,  Luigi,  must  look  to  their  better  ordering,  even  for  the  sake  of  him  who  read  my  fortune 
3^  the  springs  of  the  Oil  Fonti  d'Amore."— **  And  died  to  have  that  fortune  fairly  sped,**  added 
^e  conte.  **  Even  the  lynx  may  be  taught  to  love,  and  I  will  waste  some  kindness  on  that 
Ude  race,  but  I  will  mend  their  sad  condition,  even  for  his  sake  who  helped  me  to  the 
Bi^cetest  bride  Salmona  ever  saw,  or  Ovid  sung  ;  that  is,  provided  she  belie  her  sex,  and 
hange  not.**  A  look  of  love  and  pride  beamed  from  the  eyes  of  Constanza,  as,  striking  her 
^re,  she  prettily  echoed  the  word  **  change,"  and  sang — 


**  For  ever  thine  this  heart- 
Feel  how  it  beats  for  thee. 
And  whilst  it  beats,  this  heart  of  mine 
Will  answer  every  throb  of  thine 


'  For  ever  thine  this  heart— i 

All  else  may  change,  and  be  ; 
But  this,  thy  neart,  no  change  can  own. 
For  thee  it  beats,  for  thee  alone, 


With  truest  sympathy  ;  And-breaks^  cast  off  by  thee ; 

Thine,  thine  alone  I  I  Thine,  thiae  alone!" 

The  conte  rose  in  delight  from  his  lady's  feet,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  to  listen  to  her 
lelody.  The  last  tones  of  her  sweet  voice  had  not  yet  melted  into  the  air,  when  a  slight 
lovement  was  heard  at  the  window— >the  words,  **  Die,  coward  and  fool  1*'  were  articulated 
I  tones  clear  and  piercing,  though  hardly  uttered  above  a  breath ;  one  deep  groan  and  » 
eavy  fall  followed — and  all  was  silent  as  before.  The  conte  started,  and  passed  hastily  to 
le  window,  close  to  which  he  at  once  observed  the  body  of  the  fallen  man.  He  stooped  over 
le  form — he  pressed  his  hand  upon  the  heart,  but  it  beat  no  more — life  had  fled  with  the  last 
)und.  He  was  just  opening  his  lips  to  call  for  aid,  when  a  low  hiss,  issuing  from  the  thick, 
ump  of  shrubs  close  in  his  front,  caused  him  to  raise  his  head.  What  was  his  surprise  when,, 
ill  in  the  light  pf  the  moonbeam,  with  head  uncovered,  he  beheld  the  well -remembered  fea- 
ires  of  the  Zingaro  I 

**  Ha  r*  exQiaimed  the  conte,  '*  thou  alive  and  here  ?  How  means  all  this  ?  Speak  I**— 
Pianissimo,  signor  mio,"  whispered  the  gipsy ;  *<  it  is  ill  speaking  too  loud  of  a  death  done,, 
hero  one's  confession  mayjae  overheard  by  more  than  the  priest.  But  fear  nothing  now  : 
rst  assure  thy  lady's  silence ;  for,  if  you  remember,  my  face  wns  not  altogether  after  her 
ling  when  she  last  saw  it,  and  I  promise  you  it  is  not  much  improved  in  comeliness  since ;  a 
•y  from  her  lips  now  might  peril  me  *,o  the  full  as  muoh  as  it  did  before,  and  by  my  life  I  have 
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no  mind  for  another  such  adventure.**  The  Conte  Luigi  turned  into  tbo  ohaaber  w1mi«  Gob* 
stanza  sat  at  if  spell-bound  t  she  had  heard  the  groaot  had  seen  her  husband*8  movement  to- 
wards the  sound,  but  at  that  moment  her  over*excited  nerves  failed  beneath  the  ihock«  and 
she  remained«without  the  power  of  speech  or  motion.    **  Be  no  longer  alarmed*  dearest  Coa< 
stanza,"  murmured  the  conte,  trying  to  reassure  his  gentle  wife ;  '*  *tis  nothing— only  a  fiidtb- 
ful  varlet,  who  is  now  without,  and  whose  appearance  hitherto  has  ever  been  to  us  a  harbiO" 
ger  of  joy.     Come,  cheer  thee,  to  hear  the  marvel  of  his  coming ;  perchance  thy  uncle  hii 
relented,  and  so  released  this  trusty  knave  as  a  true  pledge  of  his  wish  to  conciliate.*'*^ 
**  Trust  not,  oh  1  trust  not  to  the  baron,"  exclaimed  Constanza  wildly»  drawls^  the  eooto 
nearer  to  her,  *<for  there  is  danger,  my  husband,  and  the  presence  of  the  Zingaro  speakilt 
That  fearful  groan,  too.     Ob !  said  1  not  my  soul  foreboded  evil  ?     Lulgi,  rely  not  too  finaly 
on  the  faith  of  this  strange  being ;  many  and  fearful  are  the  talcs  told  of  his  people*s  treachery, 
and  few  and  bold  are  they  who  place  deep  trust  in  tlicm." — "  Nay,  be  not  unmindful  of  hii 
true  service,  love.     Remember  I  owe  to  it  all  my  present  joys,  and  even  those  joys  Td  freely 
pledge  upon  bis  faith.    Be  not  alarmed,  and  be  bhall  himself  speak  out  his  errand.**    Ln^ 
beckoned  the  Ziugaro  to  advance ;  with  a  glance  of  bitter  scorn  he  planted  his  foot  npoa  the 
corse  stretched  in  his  way,  and  at  once  stepped  into  the  apartment.  Constanza  shruDk  withla 
herself,  as  doubtingly  she  gazed  upon  his  features.     He  was,  in  truth,  much  changed;  hit 
face  and  neck  were  in  many  places  disfigured  by  blotches  of  deep  red  ;  these  contrasted  but 
ill  with  its  natural  hue.     His  once  luxuriant  hair,  too,  was  almost  gone ;  in  some  places  it  wti 
shorn  quite  close  to  the  blackened  scalp,  whilst  here  and  there  a  stray  lock  remained,  no  kmger 
flowing  gracefully  as  before,  but  shrivelled  and  bristling  from  his  head.    His  eye  alone  retaised 
its  native  lustre,  and  bespoke  that,  though  all  without  was  altered,  the  ardent  soul  withis 
still  remained  unchanged.     Bending  low  to  the  lady,  he  calmly  stood  as  if  waiting  questioDi 
"  When,"  demanded  the  conte,  **  didst  thou  leave  the  Costel  di  Mirialva  ?"— <*  On  the  tve 
of  your  past  Sabbath.*' — "  By  good  leave,  or——  ?*'— ."  Even  by  the  way  you  entered  it— the 
window ;  no  bad  way  eiihcr,  when  a  man  needs  more  haste  than  help."—*'  How  1     Yon  ep 
caped  from  durance,  then,  and  without  the  baron's  knowledge  ?** — **  Not  so,  cither,  sIgDor; 
the  baron  learnt,  though  somewhat  at  the  latest,  I  was  about  to  quit  his  hospitable  keeping." 
**  Thou  speakest  somewhat  in  riddles,  Zingaro.     I  have  a  courier  dispatched  to  the  bans— 
knowest  thou  his  present  humour  ?  how  will  my  servant  find  him?"—*'  He  may  not  well  lied 
him,  conte,  without  first  quitting  your  service."^*'  How  so?'* — "  Because  he  whom  he  leeki 
no  longer  lives.** — "  Ha  P— Constanza  sprung  from  the  couch— "my  uncle  dead.**— ** Stiii 
not,  lady,*'  coolly  replied  the  Zingaro,  "  and  speak  not  over  loud,  for  I  stay  not  your  queitkft- 
ing  on  roses.      In  brief,  you  arc  now,  thanks  to  my  fortune,  once  more  in  safety;  mayretofi 
to  your  fair  domain,  and  live  free  and  fearless,  for  your  worst  enemy  is  no  more ;  he  hai  (N 
the  death  that  best  may  fit  him  for  the  after-life.     lie  was  burnt— burnt  within  thatrery 
house  he  withheld  from  his  brother's  child  ;  he  was  swept  from  life  planning  the  misery  of  iiff 
to  whom  he  should  have  proved  a  sworn  protector/' — ''Merciful  God,  assoil  his  sonll" 
fervently  prayed  Constanza. — "The  fire  was  accidental?"  demanded  the  conte,  closely  re- 
garding the  man  as  he  spoke.     Ho  smiled  grimly  as,  lowering  his  voice,  he  answered  witii    * 
fearful  earnestness—"  The  flames  were  lighted  by  me,  to  aid  my  escape  from  bondage  and 
flrom  certain  death.     What !  did  the  slaves  think  to  keep  the  f'llcon  and  not  hood  hiseycf? 
Did  they  leave  to  the  Zingaro  one  glimpse  of  the  clear  light  of  heaven,  and  look  to  hare  bin 
yield  without  a  struggle  the  life  that  made  light  dear  ?     Scourged  like  a  hound  till  laj 
very  bones  lay  bared  to  their  lewd  mockery,  I  was  bound  and  thrown  aside  to  wait  till  tbdr 
pleasure  served  to  hang  me.     Was  I  to  bide  their  coming?      No ;  I  fired  the  detested  dea 
that  held  mo,  and  broke  once  more  to  freedom  from  its  blazing  ruins  as  they  crumbled  round 
me.     Thus  at  liberty,  I  had,  perchance,  contented  me  with  niy  escape,  but  the  ill  spirit  flf 
the  baron  threw  him  in  that  wild  moment  across  my  way.     Smarting  from  the  fire  I  Msrei 
had  hoped  to  live  through,  I  saw  my  pain,  my  hopes,  made  by  his  presence  in  an  instint 
void,  and  fresh  tortures  again  awaiting  me.      One  instant  clTort  promised  both  safety  and  re* 
vengc.     I  boldly,  madly  made  the  venture.     Behold  I  am  safe — I  am  revenged.     Even  now 
his  shriek  from  that  smouldering  chamber  of  death  sounds  again  m  my  ear,  and  more  then 
answers  all  my  sufferings.     He  is  no  more ;  and,  you  Conte  Luigi,  are  now  free  to  live.    Re* 
turn  to  your  castello,  lady  ;  *tis  little  the  worse  for  the  airing  1  have  given  it.     I  read  yoo 
a  fair  fortune,  and  you  have  found  it ;  may  it  ever  bide  with  you.     Signor,  I  owed  you  a  fife; 
we  are  new  fireel    «iitted.  for  I  have  saved  you  this  night  flrom  as  sudden  so  endbiiii 
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awaited  me  that  day  when  the  hunter*g  belt  was  drawn  round  my  throat  in  the  forest  of  Ven-> 
afro.** — **  How  !  my  life— mean  you  that?" — **  Look  on  this  carrion,"  continued  the  Zin^aro, 
«a  he  tamed  over  the  body  of  the  slain  man  with  his  fbot ;  **  ttoop  down,  and  know  that  evil 
lace. '*-^  It  was  the  countenance  of  Jocope,  for  many  years  the  porter  of  the  Castel  di  Mirialva. 
•*  What !"  said  Luigi,  **  would  this  man  have  struck  the  husband  of  his  old  master's  child?* 
**  He  !"  interrupted  the  Zingaro,  **  he  would  have  struck  the  husband  of  the  mother  that  kH>re 
him,  for  half  the  price  set  upon  your  head.  On  my  escape  I  sought  out  thb  traitor,  and 
eanght  him  grovelling  on  a  wrong  scent.  Unseen  and  unsuspected,  I  soon  found  means  t» 
Mt  him  right ;  once  well  laid  on  the  track,  I  knew  he*d  stick  to  it.**—**  What  r  cried  Con- 
ttanxa,  shuddering,  *<you  guided  him  the  way  to  murder?*'—*'  Truly,  lady,  I  left  him  not  un* 
guided  ;  for  from  that  hour  I  slept  where  he  slept,  and  when  he  rose  I  rose ;  I  breathed  as  he 
breathed,  moved  as  he  moved ;  we  had  but  one  shadow  in  the  sun — but  he  dreamed  not  of 
this  t  full  surely  I  guided  him,  even  to  his  purpose  and  to  his  end.  He  was  blinded  to  my  wish 
by  the  promised  gold ;  it  ever  glittered  before  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  no  other  object.  But  it 
ii  pasted,  and  behold  where  he  lies !  Mark,  signer,  his  hand  is  on  the  lock  of  the  petronel, 
wbese  report  was  to  have  pronounced  you  a  corse,  and  him  master  of  a  thousand  ducats.  I 
watehed  his  terpent-crawl  to  this  very  spot ;  I  saw  the  felon-sparkle  of  his  eyes,  I  heard  the 
ihort  panting  of  his  bated  breatti,  and  marked  his  deadly  aim  ;  but  me  he  saflr  not,  heard  not, 
till  he  felt  my  blow." — *<  Heavens  f*  cried  Constanza,  **  an  instant  later  and  the  murder  hod 
been  done.**— The  Zingaro  smiled.  **  No,  lady,  think  not  I  rested  upon  len  than  surety— hit 
trusty  petronel  a  truer  friend  of  mine  had  rendered  harmless.  Blindly  he  incurred  the 
penalty  without  the  chance  of  murder." — "  Strange  iMing,**  inqnfared  the  conte,  '*  why  not 
bcfe  informed  me  of  my  danger,  and  left  his  punishment  to  justice  ?** — **  What  1  would  justice 
better  have  revenged  my  stripes  than  my  own  right  hand  has  done  1  -  That  one  blow  struck, 
I  am  again  a  man,  and  the  mark  of  the  lash  will  be  no  longer  my  shame.  From  my  mother*a 
breaet  until  the  dark  hour  but  one  hand  ever  inflicted  disgrace  on  my  free  body— this  hand  it 
was."  He  let  the  lifeless  limb  which  he  had  grasped  foil  upon  the  path,  and  contemptuously 
gaied  upon  it. 

**  But  why,"  said  the  conte,  « when  you  knew  bis  purpose,  why  let  him  proceed  so 
tteorto  the  fulfilment  of  his  bloody  errand  ?**—«*  Ha,  hal  Conte  Luigi,  thfaik  you  his 
mere  death  could  appease,  my  vengeance?  No!  I  smote  him;  and  without  one  prayer 
for  mercy,  his  soul  is  gone  to  its  eternal  account.  Like  his  in^titude  is  also  the 
Tengeance  of  lo  Zingaro— «aiiza  limito.  But  hark  1  I  hear  approaching  footsteps.*'  He  now 
gave  »  long,  sharp  hiss— a  young  female  was  In  an  instant  by  his  side.  '*  Zea,"  he  said, 
**  there  stands  the  man  for  whom  you  liave  laboured ;  the  only  man  who  ever  saved  or  spared 
any  of  our  race.  Thank  him  quickly,  and  let  us  begone  to  the  mountain."  Tlie  girl  advanced 
to  the  conte,  and  taking  his  hand,  she  pressed  it  with  reverence  to  her  forehead,  whilst  her 
tioquent  look  spoke  volumes  of  thanksgiving.  "  Allow  me  a  few  minutes'  law  ere  you  have 
this  foul  carcase  stirred,'*  said  the  Zingaro,  **  for  I  would  ill  like  further  questioning.  Nay, 
ihodder  not,  lady,"  he  added  ;  "  think  upon  my  wild  nature,  and  my  cruel  suflTering.  Fare-, 
well."  The  Zingaro  and  the  maiden  together  disappeared  as  the  attendant  announced  to  the 
eonte  the  return  of  his  belated  courier.  <  First  requesting  his  father's  presence,  Luigi  admitted 
the  man,  and  from  his  lips  heard  the  nory  of  the  Zingaro  confirmed.  He  told  how  he  had 
witnessed  the  removal  of  the  blackened  remains  of  the  baron  from  the  ruins  of  the  still  reeking 
chamber.  The  fire,  he  said,  had  been  promptly  got  undor,  and  indeed  extended  little  beyond 
the  immediate  suite  of  apartments  where  it  first  broke  out.  He  told,  too,  strange  stories  of 
the  Zingaro— of  his  having  spirited  the  poor  baron  to  change  places  with  him,  through  the 
devil's  aid,  whom  some  of  the  attendants  swore  they  saw  personally  engaged  in  feeding  the 
flames,  and  at  last  take  to  flight  through  the  broken  casement,  bearing  the  Zingaro  on  his 
huge  wing,  and  leaving  the  spell-bound  baron  to  abide  the  flcry  penalty.  On  the  man*8  being 
dismissed  to  entertain  his  awe-stricken  fellows  with  these  marvels,  the  conte  impafted  to  his 
fktfaer  the  true,  but  strange  story  of  his  preservation.  I'iic  proper  authofities  were  promptly 
assembled,  and  the  necessary  forms  gone  through  ;  but  as  every  evidence  went  to  prove  tho 
jpnrpose  of  the  dead  emissary  of  Mirialva,  the  conte  wuc  at  once  honourably  installed,  by  the 
royol  consent,  in  all  the  honours  and  wide  domains  of  his  fair  runaway.  Large  rewards  were 
oflTered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiary,  and  orders  issued  to  clear  the  Abruzzo  of  tho 
outlaw  Zingari  with  fire  and  sword;  but  as  the  eaecation  of  these  orders  rested  with  the  new 
baron,  they  were  very  differently  interpreted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
A  TWKLVKMONTH  bad  possed  Away,  and  many  mingled  sounds  of  song  and  dance,  and  the  light 
laugh  of  unrestrained  glee  echoed  round  the  old  towers  of  the  Castel  di  Mirialva;  gay  banners 
fluttered  in  the  mountain  breese  from  the  lofty  battlements,  and  the  bill-side  swarmed  ifith 
nerry  groups  of  peasants,  who  were  eagerly  watching  the  approach  of  a  distant  cavalcade,  im* 
patiently  waiting  to  hail  the  first -bom  of  their  liege  lady,  the  heir  of  the  Conradinl  It  wtt 
the  anniversary  of  the  festival  of  the  Annunziata,  and  chosen  by  Constanza  for  the  day  thtt 
was  to  give  to  the  mother  church  one  other  member  in  her  new-born  son.  "  I  chooMtfaig 
day,"  said  Constanza  to  her  lord,  **  for  it  was  on  this  day  I  met  the  mendicant  palmer  in 
the  church  of  tho  Annunziata;  buf«  though  I  love  right  well  the  gentle  name  of  Loigi, 
yet  shall  this  boy  be  called  Ovidio,  in  remembrance  of  the  spot  where  I  stayed  to  list  my  fiiff 
fortune.'*  The  lady  had  her  will,  and  it  was  her  return  from  the  convent  the  assembled 
vassals  so  eagerly  abided.  As  the  g-aiy  cort^e  approached  the  foot  of  the  hiil.  Coo- 
atanza  turned  her  palfrey  from  the  side  of  her  infants  litter,  and  calling  to  her  lord  to  . 
follow,  gaily  galloped  over  the  yielding  sward  towards  Gli  Fonti  d'Amore.  Together  tfaej  | 
reined  up  upon  its  margin ;  Constanza  fondly  pressed  the  hand  of  Luigi,  and  pointing  to  the 
rich  olives  whose  branches  swept  the  waters,  she  told  how  upon  that  spot  her  startled  eye  fint 
rested  on  the  dark  form  of  the  Zingaro.  She  waved  her  hand  to  hasten  some  of  the  approadi- 
Ing  guests,  when  a  female  advanced  from  the  thick  shade  of  the  trees,  and  laying  her  finger 
impressively  on  her  lip,  motioned  the  conte  to  be  gone,  glancing  at  the  same  time  upwardi 
amid  the  branches.  Following  the  direction  of  her  look,  the  conte  caught  a  sight  of  the 
dark  visage  of  the  Zingaro,  with  finger  on  lip,  just  visible  for  an  instant  through  the  thick 
foliage.  On  this,  whispering  his  discovery  to  Constanza,  they  quickly  turned  together  and 
■Stayed  the  advance  of  their  gentle  followers.  Loud  shouts  from  the  hill  at  the  same  moment 
bespoke  the  reception  of  Mirialva's  future  lord  amidst  his  happy  vassals.  **  Let  us  hasten  to 
thank  the  honest  knaves,"  said  the  conte,  and  in  a  moment  quickly  bounded  each  steed  to- 
wards the  custello.  The  day  was  devoted  to  sumptuous  festivity.  At  length  the  sooadi  of 
revelry  were  hushed  ;  the  banqueters,  wearied  with  the  fulness  of  their  joys,  were  buried  in 
profound  repose.  In  the  silence  of  their  chamber  the  conte  and  his  fair  wife  at  length  left 
alone,  marvelled  on  their  strange  vision  of  that  morning;  for  from  the  time  he  bade  them  fsre- 
well  in  the  palace  of  the  Conradini,  no  word  of  tho  eagerly-sought  Zingaro  had  reached  their 
«ars.  The  fond  mother  bent  above  the  couch  of  her  sleeping  boy,  and  loudly  prayed  all  eril 
might  be  averted  from  his  innocent  head,  when — **  hark  r*— the  soft  notes  of  music  rose  throngh 
the  air.  Imagining  it  to  be  a  gallant  device  of  their  guests,  or  some  rustic  serenade,  the  conte 
apd  lady  left  their  chamber  and  advanced  to  that  very  window  whence,  twelve  months  before, 
they  had  so  fearfully  descended.  The  night  was  close  and  calm,  and  the  casement  stood  open 
to  court  the  lazy  air.  Looking  out  to  greet  the  serenaders,  they  recognized  at  once,  stan^ 
in  the  shade  below,  the  figures  of  the  Zingaro  and  the  dark  young  maiden.  She  was  seated 
on  the  rude  bench  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  before  her  lay  a  huge  hound  of  the  mountain 
breed,  and  by  her  side  stood  her  companion,  his  rude  guitar  in  his  hand.  The  conte  was  abost 
to  address  them,  but  motioning  for  silence,  the  Zingaro  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  the  girl— "Sing, 
Zea,  sing  to  them  the  song  of  joy,  made  more  welcome  from  thy  lips ;  sing  to  them  the  song 
of  our  last  parting."  He  pointed  impressively  towards  the  distant  horizon's  edge,  and  then 
softly  swept  the  strings  of  his  guitar,  whilst,  raising  her  dark  eyes  to  Constanza,  the  maidei 
obeyed,  and  sang  the  prophect. 

I  roark*d  the  day,  I  watch'd  the  hour, 


'*  Ladye,  look  from  thy  bower  on  high. 
Look  on  yonder  western  sky. 
Look  o*er  tree,  o*er  tower,  and  fountain, 
Where  the  silver  cloud  sits  on  the  mountain. 
Look,  ladye,  look,  and  mark  the  star. 
Beaming  so  lightly  from  afar ; 
That  star  is  a  herald  bearing  joy 
To  thee  aod  thy  sleeping  cherub  boy. 

Never  again  did  the  wild  form  of  lo  Zingaro  cross  the  path  of  the  Conradini,  nor  ever  after 
this  hour  did  the  plaintive  melody  of  bis  guitar  awake  the  night. 


Tve  read  its  errand,  know  its  power; 
It  bears  to  that  boy  who  cradled  lies. 
All  of  good  beneath  the  skies. 
Success  in  love,  in  peace,  in  war. 
High  fame,  and  honour,  brings  yon  star; 
Happy  mother,  now  rest  thee  well, 
His  fortune's  read  I  Farewell— farewell !" 


THE     END. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


"  The  red  roe  bounifl  iwift  tiffoagh  fbe  wiUto  af  BnMMT ; 
nie  yna^mj  mmmdm  shMqp  fnm  tlM  cnii  ofOleiMliee, 
Bat  where  natture  Uooom  iweeteaty  the  heart  may  break  aooBest, 
And  Iiore^etidee  are  «y«  aaddeet  te  TateaUke  Stratikto«.*'-*-S<aiAM. 

the  middle  of  the  seYenteenth  century,  before  ^\yVL  impfOYement  had  penetrated  into  the 
es  of  the  north,  the  Highlands  of  Scotlapd  were  in  ah  respects  in  that  wild  state,  firom 
constantly  arose  circumstances  and  incidents  that  are  at  least  Tery  diflf^ent  from  tiM 
1  routine  of  modem  life.  Feudal  clanship  was  still  in  its  vigour.  To  the  lawless  tribes 
Icottish  mountains  and  forests,  life  was  a  mixture  of  romance  and  barbarism,  of  enthu* 
ierotion  to  their  adored  chiefs,  and  of  liberty  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  noble  savage  him* 
10  roams  the  wilds  at  will,  and  gratifies  his  leve  or  his  vengeance  by  his  own  dezterttyt 
strength  of  bis  arm. 

yet,  as  is  well  known,  Highlanders  have  to  this  day  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  their 
nrs.  Nature  is  oflten  grand  and  impressive  around  them ;  but  the  impression,  though 
nd  poetical  from  its  wildness,  is  generally  cheerless  in  its  solemnity,  and  bleak  amd 
in  its  very  grandeur.  The  inconstant  sky  of  these  foggy  regions  adds  often  a  darker 
to  the  effect  of  the  bold  scenery  of  their  mountains,  and  to  the  impressive  stillness  of 
seeping  flats  of  red  heath  ;  but  when  the  sun  doei  fthine  with  summer  clearness  upon 
imantic  bills,  and  opens  out  the  mysteries  of  their  green  glens ;  when  his  eheering 
)ecome  reflected  from  their  glorious  lochs  and  their  still  waters  in  the  hollows,  the 
r  the  roving  Highlander  leaps  with  joy,  and  he  thinks  his  own  country  the  most 
ig  on  earth. 

I  of  the  Scottish  scenery,  beneath  its  mountains,  consists,  even  to  this  day,  of  a 
que  mixture  of  scattered  woodlands,  rocky  hills,  and  green  glades,  which  still  bear  th« 
name  of  forests,  although  considerably  changed  since  the  times  of  which  we  write,  by 
snuded  of  the  national  fir  or  pine-trees,  of  which  these  woods  were  chiefly  eompoeed. 
!sts  of  Athol  and  of  Glenmore,  of  Abemethy  and  Braemar,  have  long  been  celebrated 
reat  ^tnesses  of  the  Highlands,  where,  in  times  of  public  strife,  domestic  feud*  or 
ssful  rebellion^  the  hardy  Celts  of  the  hill  could  set  at  defiance  all  search  as  wall  as  all 
warlike  attack.  It  is  with  the  last  of  these,  namely,  the  ancient  forest  of  BraenoaTy 
'  simple  tale  has  chiefly  to  do. 

;reat  Mar-forest,  now  maintaining  little  of  its  former  character,  situated  in  the  middle 
ieenshire,  and  extending  some  forty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Dee,  is 
tly  diversified  in  its  interior  scenery  and  surface,  to  afford  excellent  shelter  and 
aent  for  all  who  chose  to  lead  a  lawless  life  within  its  bosom,  or  whom  crime  or 
me  had  driven  from  their  homes,  and  from  circumstances  more  akin  to  comfort 
lization.     At  the  time  we  speak  of,  it  belonged  to  John,  the  ^ghth  Earl  of  'Hax^ 

■everal  of  the  |>articiilani  oa  v^iich  this  tale  is  founded  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  talented 
hepherd,  the  indefatigable  collector  of  Scottish  traditions,  and  a  wortliy  eoa(Qiitor  of  our  clab. 
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und,  like  other  Scottish  forests  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  well  stocked  with  game  of  ▼arions 
sorts,  now  comparstiTely  scarce  in  the  Highlands ;  parti^ularlj  with  the  well  known  red  dser 
of  the  north,  that,  browsing  on  the  sweet  herbage  of  its  dcdls  and  ooircs,  bounded  in  multitudes 
amongst  its  ancient  oaks,  its  dark  Scots  firs,  and  its  tangled  brushwood.  The  hunting  of  the 
deer,  the  dun  wolf,  the  badger  and  the  boar,  was,  from  the  remotest  period,  as  is  well  known, 
£  fiiTOurite  diversion  of  the  Highland  chieftains,  and  indeed  of  all  Scotsmen,  from  tbe 
king  downwards. 

But  poaching  being  an  ancient  amusement  as  well  as  legitimate  hunting,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  fiit  bucks  who  ran  wild  in  these  woods  should  not  prove  n  great  temptation 
to  ruined  lairds  and  other  inferior  gentlemen,  who  never  had  much  to  boast  of  aaie  tbdr 
ancient  lineage,  and  to  sundry  other  hungry  Highlanders,  who,  from  various  eauae^  vert 
driven  into  a  sort  of  exile,  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  Accordingly,  in  ^hese  daj» 
there  were  not  wanting  numbers  of  brave  fellows  who  loved  the  free  air  of  the  forest,  and 
delighted  exceedingly  in  game  and  venison ;  and  who,  possessing  a  quick  eye,  and  a  strong 
arm  for  drawing  a  bow,  contrived  to  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  woods  of  Braemar  and  Athd, 
chiefly  upon  the  savoury  food  which  they  hunted  by  day,  or  such  other  God*sends  as  their 
reiver  skill  and  their  good  clajrmores  might  procure  them  by  night. 

Although  this  forest  had,  from  time  immemorial,  afforded  an  asylum  and  support  to  certaia 
marauders,  black-mail  men,  and  deer-stalkers,  and  although  it  was  the  owner's  conviction  tbst^ 
to  his  own  foresters,  such  gentry  would  always  form  part  of  the  game  to  be  hunted  in  his 
woods,  yet  some  accounts  that  he  had  heard  concerning  their  number  and  audacity,  about  tbe 
time  our  story  commences,  induced  him  to  give  especial  heed  to  the  subject,  and  try  to  pievent 
his  good  red  deer  from  being  more  common  to  the  use  of  others  than  to  himself  or  his  people* 
At  this  time  there  lived  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Braemar,  a  youth,  named  AJaster  GiahaiDi 
or,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  Alastei  the  Sassenach,  from  his  having  been  brought  up  in  tlie 
Lowlands,  and  to  him  the  earl  detcrmiaed  to  intrust  the  care  of  checking  the  constant  iomvi- 
sions  on  his  interesting  live-stock  in  the  woods. 

This  youth  had  already  made  himself  remarkable  for  uncommon  strength,  as  ^vell  as  ftr 
the  perfect  fearlessness  with  which  he  undertook  enterprises  and  performed  feats,  which  tvu 
to  the  hardy  Highlanders  of  these  glens  seemed  quite  wonderful.  Taller  than  oommon,  tk 
person  of  Alaster  was  yet  exceedingly  well  formed,  and  built  with  athletic  finnnese^  and  hit 
superiority  in  the  usual  nuirtial  exercise  of  the  time  soon  proeured  him  a  high  place  intte 
respect  of  the  other  retainers  of  the  earL  Being  often  employed,  not  only  in  deer-hunting  with 
his  patron  or  kinsman,  but  in  making  inroads  upon  the  reivers  that  burrowed  in  the  heart  ef 
the  wood,  he  had  established  a  sort  of  out-post  in  a  cave  which  was  very  peculiarly  atuated^ 
nnd  was  accessible  only  by  a  single  and  secret  pass,  from  which  he  gave  the  deer-stalkers  greit 
and  constant  annoyance. 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  some  relationship  subsisted  betweeii  Alaster  and  At 
earl,  but  what  that  relationship  precisely  was  never  was  certainly  known.  Some  said  he  «M 
bis  illegitimate  son,  the  consequence  of  a  youthful  amour  with  a  £ur  cousin  of  the  preeeot 
countess,  who  bore  the  name  of  Graham ;  others  said  no ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  earl  had  s 
great  favour  for  him,  and  appointed  him  a  sort  of  ranger  of  his  immense  forests.  Nothing  ooaU 
be  more  to  the  taste  of  Alaster  than  this  office ;  for  hunting  the  fox,  or  pursuing  tbe  red  deeff' 
were  both  his  delight ;  and  the  very  squabbles  and  contentions  with  the  poaching  marauders 
who  infested  the  wood,  contributed  to  the  romantic  excitement  of  his  employment,  and  afforded 
many  opportunities  for  exhibiting  that  personal  prowess  for  which  he  had  become  fiunous  fiir 

and  near. 

^  In  those  days,  however,  personal  strength  and  undaunted  courage  were  no  rarity  anywhere^ 
least  of  all  were  they  scarce  among  the  wild  freebooters  of  the  Scottish  forests ;  and  there  wis 
in  particular  an  excluded  covey  of  the  Gordons  that  had  established  itself  within  tbe  recesses  tf 
the  great  wood  of  Braemar,  wl^ch  consisted  of  men  as  remarkable  for  their  desperate  courage 
and  strength  as  for  the  lawless  life  they  were  accustomed  to  lead.  Among  these,  their  chidf- 
tain,  Grumach  Gordon,  though  now  beyond  middle  age,  was  a  man  well  fitted  to  lead  a  band 
of  broken  men  who  were  ofren  engaged  in  fierce  encounters  with  similar  marauders,  and  whose 
broad  claymores  seldom  were  suffered  long  to  remain  inactive  on  the  thighs  of  the  wearer^ 
It  so  happened  that  Alaster  Graham  had  never  for  a  long  period  been  able  to  fell  in  with  any 
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unbcr  of  tbcM  Gotdooi,  nor  would  ho  beliofo  cither  in  tfao  plenty  in  wfaioh  thej  wmo  to-' 
ited  to  live,  nor  the  strength  and  courmge  which  he  had  often  beard  oMel  provoUngly 
Unimted  to  old  Gmmaeh  their  chie^  or  the  bold  and  brave  John  of  Leask,  hii  rough  and 
tdauQtable  kinsman.  One  day,  howerer,  strolling  on  foot^eep  into  the  reeesMs  of  the 
raet,  acoompanicd  only  by  his  man  Farquhar,  Alaster  eame  nnexpeetedly  iqion  the  indioationa 
human  habitations*  Pursuing  their  traek,  the  wanderers  soon  pereetved  a  pleasant  openings 
yood  which,  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  was  ranged  a  snug  eongregation  of  habitations  which 
sde  a  sort  of  bailie,  or  hamlet  in  the  wood ;  and  from  the  wattled  ehimneys  of  which  rose, 
Ihe  moment,  such  volumes  of  smoke  as  showed  pretty  dearly  that  the  people  within  neither 
■rted  warmth  nor  food.  A  savoury  soent  of  the  well  known  venison  eame  temptingly  over 
e  senses  of  the  hungry  travellers,  as,  late  in  the  day,  they  came  upon  this  woodland  den  of  the 
bid<ms,  and  Alaster  soon  found  that  he  had  more  than  one  appetite  to  gratify,  before  he  was 
kely  to  leave  this  comfortable  spot 

**  Where  are  you  gmng,  maister,  and  what  are  you  behoving  to  do  ?  '*  said  Farquhar,  his 
%  or  servant,  **  surely  ye're  not  gaun  into  the  vera  tod's  hole,  wi*  your  een  wide  open  ?  ** 
**  Would  you  htLte  me  to  shirk  like  a  Lowlander,  from  a  gang  of  deerstealers, "  said  Alaster, 
while  I  have  a  claymore  on  my  hip  ?  Fbogh,  Farquhar !  If  you're  fearM,  man,  go  back  to 
i old  rock  aboon  the  bum,  or  to  the  chimney  cheek  o'  the  Mar  Castle;  but  as  for  me,  sino» 
99  come  so  for,  faith  1*11  have  a  tussle  wi*  the  greedy  Gordons  o'  the  wood—Humph !  what 
iae  amdl  of  venison  !— -devil  do  them  good  o*t  !*' 

**  Iiordosake,  maister,  dinna  gang  straight  into  the  lion's  den,  '*  replied  the  gilly,  holding  the 
itr  by  the  plaid ;  **  if  ye  do,  yeUl  ne'er  get  another  sight  o'  the  tappy  turrets  o*  the  auld 
adea  of  Kildrummy,  or  Braemar,  an*  I'll  never  get  another  wainfu'  o'  steev  brochan  at  the 
rd^  ha'— hand  back,  maist«r  I—there's  life  an'  death  on't.  '*    ' 

^  111  Just  see  first  what's  inside  of  that  braw  bigging  that  reeks  like  a  killogie, "  said  the 
td  young  forest-ranger,  striding  forward.  In  another  instant  he  had  opened  the  bw  door 
HiO  rude  building,  and  the  two  found  themselves  at  once  in  a  warm  and  roomy  apartment* 
**JBmerha8heH'^ihere*s  fouth  and  routh  here,"  said  Alaster,  as  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  length 
getting  within  the  dwelling,  and  looking  up  saw  the  ceiling  of  the  house  thickly  hung  with 
l-'doer  hams,  while  the  smell  of  the  savoury  mess,  which  was  cooking  in  a  largo  pot  that' 
og  over  the  fire,  had  a  particular  temptation  in  it.  Nor  less  so  was  the  sight  of  a  quantity 
Iried  malt'at  the  farther  end  of  the  house,  which  was  in  preparation  for  brewing,  and  mayhap 
distilling,  the  peculiar  beverage  of  the  hardy  Highlanders.  A  good-looking  woman  stood' 
ibe  fire,  paying  due  attention  to  the  potfiil  of  venison  stew,  which  sent  forth  so  pleasing  an 
mr  through  the  shelling,  and  three  or  four  bare-houghed  Highlanders  lounged  near  the  fire^ 
■eenred  their  weapons  at  the  farther  window.  They  all  seemed  startled  by  the  entrance  of 
I  atrangers,  l>ut  the  men  only  looked  darkly  at  each  other  without  offering  any  other  than  a 
y  slight  civility,  while  the  good  woman,  dropping  her  ladle  and  a  Highland  curtesy  at  the 
ae  time,  politely  offered  Alaster  Graham  a  three»-Iegged  stool  on  which  to  rest  himself, 
til  she  might  learn  the  errand  which  had  brought  so  buirdly  a  young -follow  to  the 

«lliiig. 

&  mutual  glance  between  the  men  and  our  hero  showed  him  in  an  instant  that  some  of  them 
sw  him,  and  declining  the  low  seat  offered  by  the  cailach,  he  determined,  by  some  brief 
lorvation,  at  once  to  decide  the  nature  of  his  reception.  Casting  his  eye  upwards  again  at 
( tiers  of  brown  hams  above  him,  the  sight  of  which  galled  both  his  pride  of  place,  and  re* 
ittohed  his  vigilance,  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of  defiance  and  sarcasm,—**  By  my  faith,  lads, 
know  where  the  Earl  of  Mar's  deer  bounds,  and  can  bring  down  a  buck  with  arrow  and 
w,  without  giving  yourself  the  trouble  to  inquire  to  whom  it  belongs,  'lis  well  you  can 
e  thus  in  the  wood.  " 

'  Hoigh  !  the  fare's  weel  enough,"  said  one  of  the  men,  saucily ;  **but  the  homed  beasts  that 
(ttle  through  the  forest  dinna  run  in  at  the  idle  man's  door,  an'  the  black  moor •  cock  that 
irrs  o'er  the  brake  disna  flee  into  the  kail-pat  of  its  own  accord.  But  to  whatever  fare  we 
I  in  the  wilds  o*  Mar,  the  stranger  is  welcome  that  eomes  as  a  friend.  " 
'  As  to  friend  or  foe, "  answered  Graham,  with  fearless  rashness,  **that  must  depend  on  the 
ount  you  can  give  of  how  or  where  the  venison  has  been  obtained,  which  makes  this  wood- 
d  hovel  a  store  of  greater  plenty  than  the  braid  kitchen  of  the  £arl  of  Mar's  castle,    I  eat 
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not  Ho^  mmh  ntt  ^  I  •m  UmL  mf  houglw  to  ak  m  ftk«  nwpany  of  kateria  knsvtt, 
WKtuet  OMse  aU  IhtsTttWioii?" 

<•  OifK  oigh»  Mr  SatswMh I"  mmmend  Um  HighUndar,  tooUy ;  •^whmefwa  ye  eaa ttU a 
stag's  horn  liraa  a  ateev^  stimp,  an'  a  Highland  shentltman  wi*  a  elajmoira  to  keap  off  Ihe 
braggart%  ftaa  tbalaird'a  Ioom  that  diaua  kon  how  to  ipaak  aivility  vbaa  h9  gooa  afofky 
thcough  the  vooda  anoag  hotter  nea»  I'll  amwor  tha  qnary— bnt  not  tUl  than. " 

Tht  bravny  Gaai  had  aoaioaly  got  thtae  wordi  oot  off  bia  mouth,  whan  Alaateif  ngndbM 
of  all  eooMquanea^  took  two  atndaa  up  to  tha  spaakar,  and  aoiing  him  bj  tha  thmiy 
commanded  him  in  a  tone  4if  aothoriiy  wbieh  atniak  tha  othan  with  aatmiiihmiti  in- 
stantly to  inform  him  eiplioitly  how  be  bad  obtained  the  store  of  veniaon  that  .he  nw 
around  him. 

The  Highlander,  who  was  no  other  than  the  John  Gordon,  usually  aaUed  John  nf  Trnwir^of 
whom  our  bold  youth  bad  often  beard,  not  doubting  that  the  impertona  intruder  had  a  almy' 
party  without,  who  waited  to  seeond  the  quarrel  that  he  ascmad  to  be  raiaing,  thought  ft  lar 
the  present  to  lower  his  tone,  and  eivilly  informing  the  stranger  that  be  was  not  tha  amtir 
tbore,  assured  bim  that  the  inquiry  would  soon  be  answered  to  his  aatia&atiaii. 

The  house  in  which  Alaster  and  these  persons  now  were,  was  a  large  banwsluqiad  bnldfa^ 
wliieh  served  for  a  sort  of  hall  or  place  of  publie  roeeting  and  entertainment  for  the  marandw 
of  the  forest,  as  well  aa  a  general  store*bouse  for  their  prorision,  and  a  distillery  for  the 
facture  of  the  aqua,  with  which  they  occasionally  regaled  thcaoeehres.  in  no  Toiy  stinted 
'While  the  foregoing  altercation  was  proceeding,  one  ol  tha  men  had  stepped  out  undff  flMV 
of  the  smoke  of  the  large  fore  which  burned  near  the  forther  and,  to  apprise  their  leador.  On* 
xnaoh  Gordon,  of  what  was  going  forward.  Hastily  buckling- on  hie  bmad^sword,  the  vttHK 
chief  rushed  into  the  barn  or  rural  hall  of  bis  people,  and  waa  absolutely  petrified  #ith  tato* 
nishment  on  peroeiriag  a  single  youth  of  little  more  than  nineteen,  witii  a  strong  giasp  tuytrirg 
his  kinsman,  while  tha  hardy  John  of  Lcask  seemed  to  quail  before  him. 

**  Gad  a  mercy  I  what's  thu  ?  a  pig  man — that's  but  a  gtUy^-^brappling  at  the  tfaraatif 
Johnof  Leask!  Affhandsl  Oottamn!  A  ydung  whelp  fine  the  dugs  will  think  to  vwoyai 
oldstagl" 

**  Tell  me,  if  you  are  maater,  who  kidnapped  the  red  deer  whose  boughs  and  hams  are  ra^fid 
in  seores  over  our  beads?'*  demanded  Alaster,  throwing  the  man  he  had  belli  by  the  eoUv 
from  him. 

«<  Phugh.oob !  is  that  it  ?**  said  old  Gordon,  disdainfully.  « I'll  tell  you  what  it  m, 
man,  Vre  shot  a  deer  before  the  priest  made  the  holy  cross  on  your  brann  brow,  when  ye 
a  squalling  brat  an*  a  plague  to  your  minnie ;  an*  I'll  eat  the  wholesome  venison  of  the 
when  ye  are  supping  sour  crewdy  at  the  far  end  of  some  puir  laird's  table :  so  dinna  comehsii 
to  speer  saucy  questions  at  the  dan  of  the  Gordons ;  for  better  men  than  you  baa  girttw  •■ 
answer  in  cauld  steel,  that  aoade  a  sad  hole  in  their  stomachs.  Therefore  just  take  aa  aaU 
man's  hint,  an'  dinna  put  your  foiger  into  the  tod's  mouth  whan  he*s  angry  1 " 

**  Do  you  refose  to  give  any  explanation  to  me,  sir ?  "  cried  Alastcr#  "who  demand  it  uilhi 
name  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  himself,  the  noble  owner  of  this  forest,  in  which  you  have  takia  i^ 
your  residence  unbidden,  and  without  paying  kane  or  coin  for  the  fovourable  shelter  of  thsM 
boughs  and  beilds  ?  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  where  you  obtain  this  store  of  venison  ?  or  ti 
promise  to  quit  with  your  followers  this  wood  ?  Answer  me  1 " 

<*  Go  to  a  paper  court  at  Dun-eiden  *  and  seek  for  answen  to  such  questions, "  said  the  old 
marauder,  doggedly ;  **  but  don't  think  to  come  into  a  Highland  forest  and  speer  the  eatochil 
at  honest  deer-stalkers  wi'  swords  by  their  sides.  And  as  for  the  Earl  of  Mar,  if  he  grudgssa 
red. buck  now  and  then  to  Highland  shentlemen,  living  civilly  in  the  wood,  tell  him  firom  aa 
that  Grumach  Gordon  and  bis  men  will  neither  answer  buff  nor  sty  to  his  backspeerings,  la 
that  I  care  not  a  doit  for  him  or  his  beardless  messengera." 

**  Who  are  you,  old  follow  ?'  said  Alaster,  scarcely  able  to  refirain  from  springing  like  a  tig« 
on  the  reiver  chief,  **  that  dares  to  speak  thus  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Mar^and  to  me  his  relatifa 
and  representative.  By  the  hilt  of  this  sword,  that  is  ready  to  leap  out  of  its  scabbaid,  yta 
and  your  thievish  clan  shall  pay  for  this  day's  insult  i " 

For  God*s  sake,  master— have  a  care  what  you  say,"    whispered  Farquhar,  his  tmitf 
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giH/f  in  the  youth's  ear.    **  Remember  we  are  only  two,  and  lee  how  these  wild  Gordons 
eroird  around  and  grin  defiance  upon  us,  perceiving  that  we  are  entirely  in  their  power. " 

« I  demand  again  a  cWil  message  and  a  repentant  promise  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  before 
I  stir  from  this  spot,  **  ▼ociferated  Alaster,  with  the  recklessness  of  an  undaunted  spirk,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  prudent  warning  of  his  servant. 

'*  Kill  the  saucy  Sassenach  !'*  shouted  several  voices,  for  the  whole  company  of  the  Gordons 
bad  by  this  time  crowded  into  the  house,  and  already  stood  eager  for  a  fray. 

'*  By  the  soul  of  my  father,  you  are  not  likely  to  stir  far  from  the  spot,  lyoung  man,  if  you 
board  us  thus !  *'  cried  the  old  chieftain,  drawing  his  broad  sword  —  *'  and  as  for  the  Earl  of 
3Car,  your  kinsman,  or  your  master,  I  am  a  shentleman  born,  sir,  as  well  as  you  or  he,  an' 
Onunacb  Gordon  has  as  eood  plood  in  his  veins  as  either  of  you  —  an'  I  defy  you  and  the  earl 
moA  all  your  elan!  since  you  provoke  me ; — for  the  Gordons  o*  the  Mar- wood  will  never  run 
Hke  wild  does  frac  the  Sassenachs  o'  the  vallles  —  now  hear  ye  that,  young  man  ?" 

**  Then,  since  you've  sworn,  *'  said  Alaster,  stepping  forward  fiercely,  *'  I  swear  too,  by  the 
blaek  crag  of  Glen>dearg  that  bounds  this  forest,  that  whenever  we  next  meet  beyond  the  stones 
of  l9faamook,  where  the  deer  browses  on  the  slopes  of  Calrntoul,  the  whizaing  bullet  from  the 
iMg  guns  of  my  clan,  or  the  broad  arrow  that  never  misses  its  aim,  shall  drink  the  blood  of 
tte  wild  thieves  of  the  wood  —  hear  ye  that,  old  man  T ' 

**Ta  shall  never  see  that  day,  nor  the  morn's  light,  since  ye  will  beard  the  fox  in  his  ain  den,** 

-add  Gmmach    Gordon,  gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  as  he  clenched  his  sword,  and   in  two 

■Bdnules  after  the  two  adversaries,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  the  threatening  Gordons,  were 

vidKHit  on  the  sod,  and  preparing  for  the  combat.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  cool  and  experienced 

Duqubar  attempted  to  dissuade  his  master  from  fighting  such  a  cock  as  Grumach  upon  his 

own  dunghill,  by  the  reasonable  representation,  that  if  he  even  slew  the  stalker  chief,  both  their 

livei  should  pay  for  it  in  an  instant  after,  by  the  fury  of  his  enraged  men,  who  now,   as  well 

ft  the  women  of  the  hamlet,  crowded  round  to  witness  the  strife.     Meantime,  when  the  wives 

sad  daughters  of  the  forest-reivers  observed  the  tfill  figure  and  fine  form  of  so  mere  a  youth 

SI  Alaster  was,  as  he  stood  up  to  fight  their   chief,  some   apprehension    was  entertained  for 

iheir  own  leader,  and  not  a  little  anxiety  was  in  the  minds  of  some,  lest  the  uncertain  fortune 

of  bloody  strife  should  cause  so  fine  a  fellow  perhaps  to  be  carried  out  of  the  forest  a  mangled 


But  the  fury  of  the  chieftain  could  now  suffer  no  restraint,  and  the  courage  of  Alaster 
Would  suffer  as  little  question,  so,  to  it  they  wint.  while  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  anxious 
Gordons  in  encouragement  of  their  champion,  made  the  scene  almost  hideous,  particularly  to 
poot  Flarquhar,  who  stood  by,  holding  his  master's  plaid,  and  his  long  fusee,  with  a  look  of 
dogged  despair ;  foreseeing,  with  melancholy  conviction,  that  whatever  way  the  combat  should 
ttid»  this  was  the  last  day  that  either  was  likely  to  have  to  live. 

A  Tery  few  moments  served  to  decide  the  combat.  Alaster  evidently  kept  on  the  defensive, 
^hilo  the  older  man,  trusting  more  to  strength  than  swordmanship,  and  being  too  much  enraged 
to  fight  warily,  was  soon  spent:  so  that  with  an  ease,  a  self-command,  and  a  degree  of  strength 
that  was  imputed  by  the  superstitions  spectators  to  nothing  else  than  witchcraft,  the  young 
man,  first  wounding  and  then  disarming  his  adversary,  laid  the  proud  reiver  chieftain  sprawling 
•I  his  feet. 

The  enraged  men  who  had  been  spectators,  now,  as  Farquhar  had  foreseen,  rushed  in  upon 
Alaster ;  and  John  of  Leask  getting  behind  him,  first  threw  a  long  plaid  round  his  body,  and 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  parting  him  from  his  reluctant 
gilly,  who  in  vain  attempted  resistance,  they  dragged  the  youth  thus  strongly  bound  into  a 
aoiall  hovel,  and  throwing  him  down  upon  a  heap  of  fern,  left  him  with  an  emphatic  intimation 
that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  but  that  Grumaeh  Gordon  was  the  man  who  should  pronounce 
hia  doom. 

CHAPTER   11.' 
In  a  low  and  narrow  outhouse,  but  built,  or  rather  inclosed,  partly  in  the  recumbent  rock  in 
an  angle  of  the  glen,  lay  Alaster  Graham,  bound  as  he  was,  and  rested  for  a  time  in  perfect 
tnmqaillity  of  mind ;  for,  as  for  death,  come  when  it  might,  he  thought  little  of  it,*-and,  in  shorty 
■Oth  was  hb  nature  that  any  sort  of  fear  regarding  himself  was  a  sensation  to  which  he  was 


. 
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perfectly  a  stranger.  Tbe  tightened  eords,  however,  that  bound  his  armt  and  limbs  b^an  to 
render  him  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  die  or  live,  another  sensation  added  to  bis  pain,  which 
was  no  other  than  the  common  gnawing  of  hunger,  but  which  in  a  healthy  youth,  who  had 
eaten  nothing  since  grey  morning,  now  began  to  be  extremely  intense  and  troublesome. 

**  They  cannot  mean  to  leave  me  here  to  perish  by  starvation  V  murmured  tbe  poor  fellow 
to  himself  as  he  lay  and  swallowed  down  the  water  that  rushed  intohu  mouth,  as  the  ssroniy 
smell  of  game  and  venison  was  occasionally  wafted  across  his  sense  by  the  wind  that  whistled 
through  the  crevices  of  the  hovel. 

**  Shall  I  call  aloud  for  food  ?"  he  continued,  as  he  listened  to  the  tread  of  the  sentinal 
placed  over  him,  who  paced  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  without.  '^No,"  he  added 
bitterly  —  and  making  a  strong  eflbrt  to  ease  his  arms,  "  though  I  now  see  clearly  tbdr 
meaning ;  but  I  shall  die  first,  after  my  heart  has  been  eaten  out  of  my  breast  with  the  pindi- 
ing  of  gaunt  starvation.  Oh !  if  I  were  only  free  of  these  cursed  bonds,  the  mother  that  bsn 
me  should  never  have  to  lament  that  her  bold  son,  who  so  imprudently  trusted  himself  amoag 
these  wild  Ishmaelites,  should  die  like  a  dog  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  meat."  . 

Night  now  began  to  darken  down,  and  still  the  unfortunate  youth  heard  nothing  hot  (fas  \ 
measured  step  of  his  Celtic  sentinel,  the  fitint  hum  of  distant  voices  in  the  bailie,  and  thelov  T 
whistling  of  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  in  irregular  breezes  through  the  sunooiidii^  I 
openings  of  the  forest  Hunger  and  exhaustion  are  provocatives  to  sleep,  and  imigiiiativs 
melancholy  brings  on  fantastic  visions  of  indefinite  troubles.  But  dreary  woods  and  hagpid 
phantoms  in  the  shape  of  strange  forest-spirits,  their  heads  adorned  with  the  antlers  of  the  deer, 
—which  first  seemed  to  crowd  around  him  with  threatening  aspect, — at  length  gave  way,  in  tin 
changes  of  his  dream,  to  beauteous  nymphs  with  soft  voices  and  yellow  hair  streaming  in  titt 
breeze— next  a' table  covered  with  linen,  whiter  than  the  snow  on  Ben-lawers,  seemed  to 
spread  out  under  the  tangled  branches  of  the  wood,  and  smoking  dishes  of  savoury  wemiim, 
offered  hy  smiling  maidens,  presented  a  banquet  that  a  king  might  envy.  Still  he  firrmsdto 
struggle  in  vain  to  get  free  of  his  bonds,  that>  he  might  partake  thereof.  Anon  he  thoQglit 
he  felt  the  cords  and  thongs  gently  unswathing  from  around  him,  and  the  banda  of  skep 
or  of  his  pleasing  dream  gradually  were  removed  from  his  excited  imagination;  sntfl 
feeling  sensibly  soft  fingers  touching  his  cramped  arms,  he  opened  his  eyelids,  and  pereovid 
a  female  form  bending  over  him,  her  long  locks  of  yellow  hair  touching  his  neck,  and  her 
warm  breath  almost  moistening  his  cheek,  as  with  gentle  earnestness  she  busied  hendf  u^ 
ravelling  the  cords  which  bound  him  so  closely. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  recollect  where  he  was ;  but  the  spitting  light  from  a  «iim»T*  rndi 
lamp,  that  had  been  placed  on  one  of  the  projecting  stones  which  composed  the  rugged  mSk 
of  tbe  hovel,  showed  him  its  shape  and  brought  his  situation  to  his  memory,  while  his  sew 
was  saluted  by  the  tempting  odour  of  a  dish  of  game  that  also  smoked  near  bim,  and  the  fims 
of  the  female  imperfectly  seen,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  cruisy,  showed  him  the  angel  bssd, 


which  his  dream  had  represented  as  providing  a  banquet  for  him  in  this  wilderness— airf  j 
which  was  aw&king  him  from  his  deep  sleep,  by  giving  him  freedom  from  his  bonds.    TW  ' 
female  shrunk  modestly  from  Alaster  when  she  saw  him  open  his  eyes,  and  retiring^  and  tba 
fetching  forward  the  mess  of  venison,  she  looked  kindly  in  his  face  as  he  sat  upland  in  aloe 
voice,  and  in  soft  liquid  Gslic,  bade  him  eat  and  be  silent. 

It  was  not  until  the  hungry  jpouth  had  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls  of  that  food,  which  to  <■» 
in  his  circumstances  was  more  valuable  than  pearls,  that  his  ardent  appetite  allowed  bim  tine 
to  look  that  gratitude  in  the  face  of  the  Highland  maiden,  which  he  had  neither  words  oer 
leisure  to  express.  The  girl  smiled  archly  as  she  observed  bis  healthy  youthful  voracity,  Wt 
she  seemed  to  watch,  with  the  keen  ear  of  a  greyhound,  for  any  sound  that  might  gite  in- 
dication of  interruption  to  her  hazardous  enterprise. 

<*  Who  are  you,  bonnie  lass,  that  I  dreamed  of  in  my  sleep,  and  that  comes  to  me  in  tbe 
wood,  and  in  the  dark  night  with  viands,  more  grateful  than  handfuls  of  gold ;  and  with  loob 
almost  as  sweet,  to  the  sad  and  the  foredoomed,  as  the  kisses  that  seem  to  hang  so  temptingij 
on  thy  lips  ?  Speak  again,'*  added  the  youth  as  he  paused  in  his  repast,  *<  that  I  naay  kno^r  thit 
my  dream  is  indeed  gone,  and  that  through  thy  means  I  am  again  awake  to  life  and  to  liberty." 

"  Eat  your  meat,  kind  sir,  and  drink  your  drink,'*  was  tbe  polite  speech  of  tbe  Higbkad 
jiMjden,  as  she  brought  forth  a  goodly  caup  filled  with  the  forest  liquor «»  "and  tbcm  I  wil 
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ipeak  all  that  I  dare^  and  more  mayhap  —  hush  1  thia  beverage  has  strength  in  it,  and  you  may 
Deed  it.  Now,  cut  these  other  thongs  that  bind  your  limbs,  and  I  will  take  nothing  for  your 
freedom  and  your  life,  which  I  hare  come  to  save  at  the  hazard  of  my  own,  but  your  word, 
jour  simple  promise,  and  the  token  of  your  troth,  that  you  will  spare,  as  you  can,  the  deer- 
hunters  of  the  forest  -r  and  above  all,  that  you  will  protect,  instead  of  seeking  the  life  of  my  pas* 
tionate  father,  Grumach  Gordon.  " 

**  And  is  it  really  so,  pretty  maiden  ?"  said  Alaster,  gaaing  upon  her  with  astonishment  and 
•dniration;  for  warlike  exercises  and  woodland  sports  bad  hitherto  so  absorbed  his  attention 
tiimt  he  had  scarcely  ever  till  now  looked  fairly  upon  the  face  of  a  woman.  '*  It  is  a  hard  condi- 
'fSUm  thou  imposest  upon  me,  and  freedom  itself  should  not  purchase  my  consent  to  it,  but  that 
tbou  art  interested,  sweet  girl,  —  but  I  will  keep  it  for  thy  sake  —  here  is  my  token ;  but  what 
Si  tby  name,  maiden,  that  I  may  know  thee,  as  the  prettiest  wood-nymph  that  haunts  the 
fcrMt  of  Mar  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Moiua,  sir,  —  alas !  what  a  fate  was  to  have  been  yours  this  night,  but  I  saw 
liow  well  you  fought  to-day,  though  it  was  with  my  own  father ;  I  saw  you  a  stranger  in  the 
sddst  of  the  wild  exiles  of  the  forest,  and  I  determined  to  save  you  —  hist !— no,  'tis  no  one*- 
now,  are  you  ready  ?  " 

"  T  am,  *'  said  Alaster,  springing  up,  **  but  what  fate  was  to  have  been  mine  ?  Tell  me, 
•weet  Moina,  from  what  you  have  saved  me.  ** 

**  From  death  in  the  dark,  without  the  brave  man's  recompense,  and  from  a  deep  grave  in 
IIhi  covert  of  the  wood,  where  the  warrior  never  plants  his  firm  foot,  nor  sheds  his  tear  for  the 
ihllen.  There  is  a  small  party  of  the  clan  of  Macrabin,  that  lurks  among  the  rooks  near  the 
tdge  of  the  glen,  •—  they  have  been  sent  for,  sir,  and  are  to  come  here  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
in^ding  to  be  thy  secret  executioners. " 

**  And  where,  fur  heaven's  sake,  is  my  glaiked  gilly,  Farquhar?" 

Moina  only  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of  sad  meaning  — >  and  then  said  earnestly,  "  Haste, 
haste !  — >the  lamp  burns  low,  and  the  time  wears  apace  -^  stnd  if  you  do  not  get  round  the  hill 
Mbre  the  night- wind  rises,  these  blood-hounds  will  scent  you  out.  But  you  will  mind  your 
^promise,  Alaster  ?  alas !  and  yet  you  are  rashness  itsel£  " 

**  Fear  not,  my  sweet  Moina,  there  is  my  token,**  he  said,  ta  king  from  the  goat-skin  purse 
ttr  tporan,  which  hung  before  him,  a  small  pocket-piece ;  **  it  is  old  gold,  and  it  is  thin  worn-* 
but  you  are  my  deliverer  —  my  guardian  angel  of  the  wood ;  shall  we  break  the  coin  between 
Us  as  lovers  do  ?" 

'*  I  shall  not  say  nay  to  your  offered  troth,  brave  youth,  '*  she  answered  modestly,  but  look- 
ing up  anxiously  in  his  &ce ;  and  they  broke  the  piece  of  gold  between  them  —  *'  it  is  at  least/ 
tb«  ttddcd,  **  fokr  my  father's  sake.  " 

"  This  must  be  for  mine  then,  Moina, "  he  said,  throwing  one  arm  in  customary  gallantry 
around  her  neck,  and  stooping  his  face  clo<ie  to  that  of  the  Highland  maiden  —  **  nay,  be  not 
^luireasonably  coy  at  such  a  moment  as  this ;  "  she  trembled  in  his  ardent  grasp.  **  God  bless 
thee,  ray  deliverer !  thy  lips  are  sweeter  than  the  blaeberries  of  the  bank,  and  warmer  than  •— '* 
**  Hush  I —  now,  set  forth  by  this  opening ;  be  sure  you  keep  the  hill  on  your  left,  and  your 
«ye  on  the  north  star,  when  you  can  see  it  through  among  the  trees,  until  you  get  to  the  great 
•tone  of  Glen-durig,  and  then  you  will  know  your  own  way.  Blessings  on  you,  youth !  and 
Mfety.** 

She  watched  the  tall  figure  of  Alaster,  as  he  moved  down  the  path  betwixt  her  and  the  starry 
«ky)  then  passing  softly  the  Highland  sentinel,  who  was  still  sound  asleep  by  the  hovel,  from 
the  drink  she  had  given  him,  Moina  slipped  quietly  back  to  her  little  dormitory  in  the  hamlet 
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ScAacsLT  had  Moina  Gordon  laid  her  head  upon  the  low  pillow  of  her  chamber,  —  if  the 
■mall  apartment  allotted  to  her  deserves  this  name,-*  and  before  sleep  had  visited  her  eyelids 
when  ruminating,  upon  the  events  of  the  day,  while  her  heart  palpitated  as  she  thought  of  the 
manly  form  and  ardent  words,  at  parting,  of  Alaster  Graham,  her  fiincy  wandered  after  him  in 
the  path  she  had  directed  him  through  the  wood ;  until  something  shot  across  her  recollection, 
at  length,  that  made  her  sit  up  in  her  bed  in  the  alarm  of  the  moment. 
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**  Where  was  my  fdlly  memory  ?"  she  said  to  herself,  almost  in  agony  -—  **  that  I  should  bare 
forgotten  to  warn  him  of  these  wild  scouts.  Should  he  fall  in  with  Black  Coll,  or  any  of  his 
men  ? — but  that  surely  cannot  be ;  besides,  his  gallant  courage  —  alas  !  what  do  I  say  about 
a  stranger,  and  my  father's  enemy  ?  Hark  !  there  are  the  stealthy  footstejM  of  tboae  who  wam 
to  have  been  his  murderers  —  I  have  at  least  saved  him  from  their  bloody  hands,  and  he  is  now 
hastening  his  way  down  Glenskiach,  tree  as  the  breeze  that  blows  from  Ben*aven,  and  stroi^ 
as  the  oaks  of  Brae  Mar.'*  Having  said  this,  with  all  a  maiden's  feelings  over  the  first  fimcy 
of  her  heart,  she  kissed  the  broken  piece  of  gold,  given  her  in  token  of  more  than  her  fatbert 
safety,  and,  sinking  on  her  pillow,  composed  herself  to  sleep. 

Meanwhile,  every  object  that  could  be  seen  by  the  bright  starlight  passed  rapidly  from  tbe 
view  of  the  vigorous  traveller  as  he  strode  hastily  down  the  glen,  or  strath,  that  undulatiflf 
in  occasional  irregularity  of  surface,  and  broken  by  clumps  of  stunted  birch-trees,  or  spread  out  ■ 
in  patches  of  heath  and  grassy  herbage,  stretched  towards  the  hills  of  Breriach,  beyond  the  Blar* 
forest  and  the  Dee.  An  elevated  and  thick  part  of  the  wood  skirting  the  strath  or  holm  bahipd 
him,  which  he  never  before  bad  passed,  —  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  found  himidf 
being  entirely  new  to  Alastcr,  —  and  a  bend  of  the  river,  leaving  a  wild  and  rocky  height  be> 
tween  him  and  the  northern  sky,  while  heavy  clouds  began  to  obscure  what  little  starlet  be 
had — our  midnight  traveller  became  exceedingly  puzzled  to  find  his  way.  As  the  clmnps  d 
wood  thickened  round  him,  and  the  ground  on  which  he  trod  became  more  irr^ular  ud 
boggy,  he  began  to  lose  all  certainty  whether  he  ought  to  tu  m  to  the  right  band  or  to  tba 
left ;  or  whether,  in  going  forward,  as  his  fancy  led  him  in  the  dark,  he  was  not  returning  back 
to  the  ground  over  which  he  had  already  passed. 

He  stopped  once  or  twice,  and  looked  carefully  round  him  for  some  point  or  object  in  tbt 
dark  landscape  on  which  his  eye  might  rest ;  but,  well  as  he  was  accustomed  to  night  ad> 
ventures,  he  could  make  out  no  guide  from  the  indefinite  masses  of  trees,  or  indistinct  sbapci 
of  hills  which  surrounded  him  ;  and  as  for  the  guiding  star  of  the  north,  above  him,  be  loofad 
upwards  for  her  in  vain. 

**  I  have  often  seen  the  broad  face  of  the  moon,  looking  pryingly  down  upon  me  and  my 
men,  when  I  did  not  want  her  officious  illumination,*'  he  said,  somewhat  surlily  to  bioMV 
"but  shell  be  sure  not  to  show  her  bluff  face  to-night,  when  a  glimmer  of  light  might  bet 
benefit  to  a  lonesome  wanderer,  travelling  in  the  night-watch,  glad  of  his  life.  'Twonld  be 
nothing  strange  if  I  should,  after  wearying  myself  to  death  in  this  wilderness,  find  myidf 
again  in  the  heart  of  the  dangerous  bailie  of  Glenskiach.     Where  on  earth  am  I  going?" 

Youthful  need,  and  the  chill  night-breeze,  again  began  to  overcome  the  vigour  of  the  dis- 
pirited wanderer,  and  the  drowsy  sensations  of  the  soldier  on  his  midnight  march  almost  ovoi- 
powered  him  with  sleep.  It  was  small  hardship  to  Alaster  to  make  his  couch  of  the  beith 
among  which  he  was  plodding  in  the  dark,  and  the  first  knoll  that  his  drowsy  eyes  could  detect 
in  the  obscurity  became  his  resting-place.  The  situation,  however,  into  which  chance  bad 
thrown  him,  was  more  favourable  for  a  look-out  over  the  dim  landscape  than  for  sslSe  conecil- 
ment;  and  the  habits  of  suspicion  of  a  Highland  leader's  life  in  those  days  had  made  watdw 
fulness  almost  a  second  nature  to  Alaster,  so  that  although  he  indulged  a  little  drowsioMi 
as.he  rested,  his  hearing  and  even  smelling  senses  remained  in  sensitive  reailiness  for  any  alann. 
Casting  his  half-shut  eyes,  ever  and  anon  as  he  sat,  towards  that  part  of  the  night  bortiM 
which  was  most  open,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  dull  starlight,  bethought  becovU 
perceive  something  moving,  which  could  not  be  single  trees  or  any  brushwood  clump;  tat 
though  almost  asleep,  he  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  trees  did  not  travel  even  by  night  Be 
looked  more  eagerly,  and  then  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground,  when  he  soon  could  plainly  distlngoidi 
the  short  brisk  motion  of  the  Highland  trot  along  the  mossy  earth,  while  the  single  figures  of 
a  company  of  men  could,  next  after,  be  seen  along  the  level,  their  heads  bobbing  up  and  down 
by  their  peculiar  movement,  between  him  and  the  sky. 

**  There  is  something  ado  in  Glenskiach  this  night, "  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  rose  hastily 
and  adjusted  the  broad-sword  that  still  hung  at  his  belt.  <^I'U  see  what  it  is,  if  I  ahould  losaa 
drop  of  red  blood  for  my  pains"— 4ind  so  saying,  be  strode  on  towards  the  higher  part  of  tht 
glen,  towards  which  the  iiight  party  seemed  hastily  moving. 

Before  he  could  get  near  them,  however,  the  strange  men  who  seemed  to  trot  along  Muly 
in  IndJsa  Ble,  bad  entered  a  pus  between  the  bruahwood  and  the  rocks,  where  it  was  only  bf 
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Hm  acuteness  of  bis  hMring  thtt  AiMt«r»  who  dared  not  tutor  the  lame  trackt  was  able  to  fol- 
low them.  Determined,  however^  to  make  bimself  aoqiuuated  with  the  mcaoiDg  af  this 
lUgfatmarch,  aDxietf  and  cariosity^  with  a  natural  love  of  adventure,  soon  drove  off  bis  drowsy 
Ibeling,  and  before  the  party  again  emerged  forth  into  cleared  ground,  Alaster  had  got  before 
it»  and  was  gradually  drawing  nearer,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  who  were  the  men,  and  what  was 
their  purpose.  **  By  the  priest* s  mass  and  the  prior's  book !  '*  he  muttered,  as  he  drew  elose 
upon  the  party,  '<  there's  death  in  that  siienoe,  and  doom  to  some  wretch  in  that  measured 
toamp,  for  I  see  they  have  a  bound  prisoner, "  A  light  flashed  across  his  mind,  leading  him  to 
ooDclude  that  these  must  be  the  Macrabins  with  his  man  Farquhar,  whose  life  they  were  going 
to  take  when  they  (|ot  him  beyond  the  haunts  of  the  Gordons,  or  who,  in  fetching  thus  far  firom 
his  own  people,  they  meant  to  tempt  into  treachery  by  an  oflRer-  of  mercy. 

Various  conjectures  of  this  kind  passed  through  his  thoughts  as  he  still  strode  forward, 
aometimes  almost  by  the  side,  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of  the  party.  He  now  began  to 
know  where  he  was  as  the  Highlandmcn  ascended  to  higher  ground,  for  he  heard  the  roar  of 
numing  waters,  and  soon  perceived  the  irregular  windings  of  the  Dee  beneath  him  on  the  right, 
ae  thoee  whom  he  watched  seemed  to  be  approaching  its  banks.  Still  they  mounted  as  they 
drew  near  the  river,  and  now  the  anxiety  of  Alaster  became  intense,  as  to  what  the  party  meant 
to  do ;  for  it  was  very  evident  the  men  had  no  intention  of  crossing  the  Dee,  nor  was  it  likely 
they  should  proceed  much  further,  as  they  were  evidently  going  out  of  the  straight  track 
itonnerly  pursued.  Suddenly  the  whole  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a  lofty  bank, 
below  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  precipice,  the  dark  watere 
of  the  Dee  ran  deep  and  black,  scarcely  reflecting  a  single  star,  which  now  appeared  in  the  dull 
sky  of  the  early  morning. 

*  The  stout  heart  of  the  hardy  youth  began  now  almost  to  sicken  on  witnessing  this,  for  a  deed 
of  blood  seemed  to  him  evidently  in  the  contemplation  of  this  night' band,  and  that  in  a  form 
to  which  fair  death  on  the  battle-field  must  bo  a  joy  and  a  boon.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
enabled  to  draw  near  to  observe  the  result,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  discovering  himself,  but 
the  effort  required  all  his  skill,  firom  the  exposed  situation  on  which  the  whole  now  stood. 
After  various  attempts  to  approach  them  by  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  in  a  fiew 
minutes  succecdud,  by  getting  under  the  brow  of  the  precipice  which  overhung  the  river, 
•nd  scrambling  among  the  short  broom  and  rocks  of  this  dangerous  situation,  he  cautiously 
planted  himself  almost  under  the  baited  party. 

When  he  put  up  his  head  over  the  hank,  be  could  see  that  the  whole  consisted  often  men, 
and  one  bound  and  unarmed ;  eight  of  them  standing  in  rank  a-  little  back  from  the  brow  of 
the  precipice ;  while  two  of  them,  apart,  and  nearer  to  the  place  of  his  concealment,  seemed 
occupied  in  interrogating  the  prisoner. 

**  So  ye*ll  pe  determined  to  pe  dumb,  an'  dogged,  to  pe  sure  ?  "  said  a  tall  man  with  a  cock'g 
ibather  in  his  bonnet  (the  Highland  badge  of  a  gentleman  )  to  the  terrified  prisoner,  and  the 
speaker  Alaster  instantly  knew  by  his  voice  to  be  John  of  Leask — **  an'  ye'll  rather  drink  a  dead 
Bum's  belly fu*  o'  the  black  waters  o'  the  Dee,  than  tell  us  who  cut  the  thongs  an*  the  hemp  free 
Alaster  Graham  this  night?" 

'<I  cannot  tell  though  I  would — that's  God's  truth" — said  poor  Farquhar,  appalled  at  the 
prospect  before  him«~**and  I  would  not  though  I  could,"  he  added,  with  Highland  resolution. 

The  two  Celtic  leaders  looked  at  each  other  in  momentary  uncertainty,  as  they  stepped  two 
paces  aside:  "By  my  soul  there's  naething  else  but  witchery  an'  glaumory  in  it'*— said  the 
other,  in  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times — *'  Grumach  Gordon  aye  said,  that  nothing  but 
warloek  spells  could  save  that  rash  Sassenach  callant — what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

**  Do?  what  would  ye  do,  after  coming  all  this  way, "  said  John  of  Leask  with  dark  ferocity, 
<«but  put  a  stane  in  his  plaid,  and  gie  him  the  prisoner's  douk  in  the  black  linn  below.  He'll 
ne'er  rise  again  like  a  mermaid  out  of  the  cauld  waters,  to  tell  the  Earl  of  Mar  where  the  red- 
deer  smokes  in  the  Gordon's  pot,  or  where  Alaster  Graham  was  unbound  by  the  witches — but 
bist!  try  if  ho'U  show  us  the  secret  pass  to  the  grey  cove  where  the  Mar's  men  meet — iife  is 
aweet,  and  the  bottom  o*  the  Dee  is  a  cauld  bed." 

The  two  went  back  to  their  wretched  prisoner,  and  put  to  him  another  question  or  two,  in 
words  which  our  concealed  hero  could  not  distinctly  hear,  but  evidently  in  vain ;  upon  which, 
making  a  sign  to  the  body  of  the  men,  they  all  came  forward,  and  with  strange  cruelty  pro* 
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cteded  to  unloote  hb  anns  in  prqparing  him  for  death,  while  tbej  began  to  tie  the  plaid  and  • 
stone,  fetched  by  one  of  them,  round  the  doomed  man's  neck. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  Alaster  was  more  occupied  with  a  leeling  of  uncontrollable 
▼engeance,  than  such  horror  as  might  haTc  been  expected  from  witnesring  such  a  scene,  and  u 
usual,  the  recklessness  of  conscious  ralour*  to  which  all  fear  was  a  stranger,  prerented  htm  finm 
exercising  that  prudence  which  would  have  been  resorted  to  by  less  daring  spirits. 

«*  Tou  will  not  speak  the  word  then  ?  "  said  John  of  Leask,  dragging  the  unfortunate  mn 
forward  to  the  edge — «  see  you— there's  grim  Death  with  his  dart  watching  for  you  at  the  deep 
bottom  of  that  crag — and  you  may  already  hear,  if  your  ears  are  good,  the  water  kelpiei  of  Oe 
flood  singing  your  death-song  to  the  night- wind.  If  you  have  father  or  mother  to  greet  fis 
you  when  ye*re  dead,  better  join  the  Gordons  an'  the  Macrabins  of  the  wood,  than  deep  at  the 
bottom  o*  the  cauld  waters  o'  the  Dee.  ** 

**  I've  neither  father  nor  mother  to  greet  for  me,'*  said  the  poor  fellow,  *<  nor  wife  nor  siifer 
that  loves  me,  but  my  braw  young  master,  Alaster  Graham,  an'  he  disna  know  the  pan  I  am  # 
brought  to  this  dismal  night ;  to  be  drowned  like  a  dog  under  the  cloud  of  darkness.  Oh,  if 
he  were  here  now  !  *'  and  in  the  weakness  of  nature  and  the  dread  of  his  doom,  a  tear  stuted 
into  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  Highlander,  while  he  wrung  his  hands  as  he  looked  over  the  horrid 
precipice,  beneath  where  he  stood  among  the  group  of  his  executioners. 

A  shrill  whistle,  sounding  from  under  the  brow  of  the  crag,  startled  the  party  with  appre- 
hension, at  the  moment  they  were  lifting  up  Farquhar  to  throw  him  over  into  the  linn ;  and  is 
another  instant  after  Alaster,  with  his  drawn  broad-sword  in  his  hand,  had  sprung  into  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  Highlanders.  Well  did  the  doomed  Farquhar  know  the  figure  and 
sword- hand  of  his  master,  the  instant  clash  of  swords  aroused  him  to  free  himself  from  the 
entanglement  of  his  plaid,  and  soon  the  fall  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  party,  under  Alaster's 
arm,  enabled  him  to  possess  himself  of  a  weapon,  and  to  join  this  strange  and  unequal  eontert. 

The  party  had  given  way  on  the  first  onset  of  Alaster,  conceiving,  as  by  his  preliminary  whis- 
tle he  intended  they  should,  that  there  was  a  number  more  in  ambush  ready  to  join  him;  bi(t 
in  a  few  moments,  seeing  none  other,  they  all  began  to  press  hard  upon  the  two  combataoti,  I 
who,  in  spite  of  the  most  valorous  efforts,  were  gradually  driven  back  towards  the  edge  of  the  I 
precipice.     Alaster  now  saw,  as  he  often  had  before,  the  dangerous  effects  of  rashly  trostio;  I 
to  valour  alone,  and  his  imprudence  in  not  at  least  taking  up  his  position  at  first  where  the  I 
party  should  have  been  between  himself  and  the  river.     It  was,  however,  now  too  late^  for  the  I 
Highlandmen  soon  drove  him  and  his  single  companion  to  the  very  edge,  and  as  Alaster  at  l«t 
fought  on  the  defensive  only,  against  such  numbers,  although  he  had  laid  two  dead  at  bis  feet, 
while  struggling  to  protect  himself  from  five  or  six  swords,  he  saw  poor  Farquhar  driven  over 
the  edge  by  one  of  them,  for  both  fell  together  down  the  precipice,  and  in  another  instant,  after 
some  struggling  and  rustling  among  the  brushwood  of  the  steep  bank  he  heard  a  heavy  pluogCi 
as  of  one  falling  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  linn  below.     Making  now  a  sudden  and  despeiaie 
effort,  he  grasped  the  foremost  man  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  dragged  him  tnth  him  I 
down  the  fearful  steep.     Here  his  great  strength  became  the  means  of  his  own  safSsty,  for,dii'  I 
engaging  himself  from  the  grip  of  his  antagonist  as  they  rolled  down  the  steep,  be  was  enabled,  I 
by  clinging  to  the  short  broom  that  grew  among  the  crags,  to  arrest  his  progress ;  and  as  be 
hung,  he  heard,  first  one  and  then  another  succeeding  plunge  into  the  dull  waters  fiir  below  hiOi 

The  wild  shout  of  the  deer-stalkers  above  him,  struck  upon  his  ears  with  an  appalling  lea- 
sation,  as  he  hung  over  the  precipice  and  clung  to  the  broom  with  desperate  efforts,  and  their 
still  wilder  lament  over  two  of  their  companions  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Dee,  besides  tke 
two  whom  his  own  sword  had  deprived  of  life  above  the  bank  ;  but  he  thought  sadly  of  bis 
poor  servant,  who  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  seemed  to  have  met  his  death  beneath  the  black 
waters  that  now  murmured  softly  far  beneath  him.  He  heard  John  of  Leask  and  his  mm 
shortly  after  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  this  unfortunate  conflict,  bearing  away  the  bodies  of 
their  two  companions,  and  soon  finding  the  coast  clear,  by  great  exertion,  and  irith  danger  is 
imminent  as  he  had  yet  encountered,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  again  gaining  safe  footing  OQ 
the  summit  of  the  precipice.  Creeping  under  the  brushwood  that  grew  near  the  height, 
Alaster  again  laid  himself  down 'on  the  fragrant  heath,  and  composing  himself  as  well  as  be 
could,  after  so  many  troubles,  he  slept  soundly  until  the  sun  had  risen  some  height  above  the 
taJd  trow  of  the  romantic  summit  of  LocYi-na-gn. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  Tbbbb  ean  be  no  doubt  but  it  was  witchery  and  glaumory  that  looeed  the  cords  of  Alaster 
the  Sassenach  last  night,"  was  the- cry  among  the  Highland  women  in  the  forest-hamlet,  or 
bailie  of  Glenskiach,  on  the  morning  after  the  foregoing  transactions,  as  they  mourned  OTer 
the  bodies  of  those  that  had  been  slain ;  **  and  the  powers  of  darkness,"  said  they  in  their  song 
''and  the  powers  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  spirits  o'  the  wood,  and  the  greengown  fidries  o'  the 
brakes,  that  dance  in  the  moonlight,  and  sing  madrigals  to  the  north  star — that  ken  whaure  the 
storm  is  brewing  behint  Ben-aw,  or  whaure  the  ships  are  to  be  sunk  in  the  bay  o*  Dornoch ; 
an'  lay  down  their  little  ears  to  the  sounding  earth,  and  listen  to  the  dead  man's  groan— an' 
laugh  at  the  gurgle  in  his  throat,  as  he  drowns  beneath  the  wave — it  was  they  loosened  the 
thongs  frae  the  Sassenach*s  feet,  an*  threw  glaumor  o'er  the  sight  o*  Donald  Gordon  that 
watched  at  the  door ;  and  saw  nane  enter,  and  nobody  go  out ;  and  yet  the  prisoner  was  gane 
and  his  bands  with  him,  and  appeared  at  the  brow  of  the  black  rock  aboon  the  Dee,  an*  fought 
wi*  the  strength  o*  seven  devils,  an*  killed  our  braw  hunter  lads,  and  drowned  them  in  the 
linn  below— ochon  !  ochon !  ochon— arec  !**— And  thus  the  wild  lamentation  rose  and  sounded 
through  the  woody  valley  of  Glenskiach. 

But  a  very  diflerent  sound  was  heard  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Braemar,  upon  the 
return  of  Alaster  Graham,  with  the  news  of  his  adventure,  and  of  the  sad  fate  of  his  servant 
Farquhar.  '*  We'll  scour  the  woods  of  these  greedy  Gordons, "  was  the  universal  cry,  "until 
not  a  man  of  them  shall  remain,  from  the  crags  of  Glen-vioch  to  the  water  o*  Dee ;  and  the 
wild  Macrabins  shall  be  rooted  from  the  land,  from  Ben- aw  to  Balmorral,  and  ehased  through 
the  Mar-forest,  like  the  bounding  deer  that  flies  before  the  shaft  of  the  marksman—* giving  his 
flesh  to  the  hungry  hunter,  and  his  branching  antlers  for  a  trophy  of  success." 

All  was  therefore  bustle  and  preparation  at  the  castle  of  Braemar,  and  thirty  stout  High- 
landers, of  different  clans,  were  soon  selected  and  appointed  by  the  Earl  himself,  under  the 
command  of  Alaster,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  marauding  reivers  of  the  forest.  *^  I  have  borne 
with  these  thievish  deer-stalkers  too  lo*'g, "  said  the  earl,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  youth- 
ful commander  of  the  party,  "  and  particularly  with  that  veteran  knave,  Grumach  Gordon. 
Root  out  him  and  his  marauders  from  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  if  they  resist,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  spare  him  and  his  as  little  as  they  do  the  red  stag  of  the  wood — dost  thou  hesitate  ?  " 

<*  No,  my  lord,  '*  said  Alaster,  *'  but  the  Gordons  are  an  ancient  and  a  noble  clan,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  over  Scotland's  glens  and  vallies ;  and  Grumach  is ** 

**  An  old  villain  I.  that  dares  me  to  the  teeth  ! "  interrupted  the  earl  angrily.  "  Harkee, 
joung  man — rid  me  of  that  forest  plague,  or  look  me  not  in  the  face  again.  What !  Thou  wert 
not  wont  to  blench  at  a  drop  of  red  blood,  Alaster  !  Remember  thou  art  the  ranger  of  my 
good  forest,  and  I  know  thou  canst  slice  the  head  off  a  Highland  reiver  as  deftly  as  I  can  cut 
down  a  prickly  thistle.     Go !— thou  knowest  my  thought. " 

The  youth  bowed  himself  respectfully  before  the  ear]  and  departed ;  but  as  he  went,  the 
golden  token  that  he  wore  upon  his  breast  felt  as  if  it  would  turn  its  sharp  edge  into  his  own 
flesh,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Moina  Gordon  seemed  to  beam  on  him,  and  to  plead  for  mercy  for 
"fother  and  for  mother,  in  language  which  shot  through  every  nerve  of  his  frame.  But  he  and 
iiis  Highlanders  were  soon  on  the  march,  and  as  they  moved  along  over  moor  and  dale,  and 
l>reathed  the  fresh  breeze  that  swept  down  the  heath  from  the  cliffs  of  Cairntoul,  the  bold 
'spirit  of  his  men,  and  the  excitement  of  the  expedition,  were  so  delightful,  that,  trusting  to 
circumstances  and  hb  own  strong  arm  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  his  principal  foe,  he  entered 
briskly  the  precincts  of  the  forest  of  Mar,  thinking  less  of  war  than  of  love,  and  less  of  the 
great  object  of  his  enterprise  than  of  the  yellow  locks  of  Moina  Gordon. 

A  forest  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  a  favourite  spot  with  chroniclers  and  tale-tellers, 
as  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  adventures ;  but  the  great  forests  of  Germany  or  of  eastern 
France,  the  lofty  pine-woods  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Alps,  or  the  thick  and  venerable  masses 
of  vegetation  that  afforded  shelter  for  the  military  robbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  arc  very 
different  from  that  wild  mixture  of  low  woodland,  heath,  and  steep  crag,  green  patches  of 
herbage  on  which  the  deer  browses,  and  black  and  dangerous  bogs  and  marshes,  which  consti* 
tute  the  aeilderness  tract  called  a  Highland  forest.     But  though  less  magnificent  and  awful 
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thmn  tbe  great  Oernoan  woodsy  or  the  lofty  and  endless  forests  of  North  America,  these  nttnral 
wildernesses  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  present  a  variety  of  feature,  and  a  rommnoe  oX  cilbet 
and  of  situation,  which  has  peculiar  charms  for  the  free  rorer  of  these  wilds,  and  is  tbe  delight 
of  the  imaginative  Celt  of  the  north. 

The  party  had  not  penetrated  fkr  into  the  wood,  when  the  sight  of  the  deer  boundiog  ibnmgij 
tbe  pastes,  and  rushing  in  crowds  along  the  op^n  glades  olt  the  wilderness,  with  tbe  oceasbiuJ 
whirr  of  the  game  which  started  in  coveys  at  their  foet,  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  Ataster's  fiillov- 
mn  fyt  tbe  chase,  and  instantly  changed  for  a  time  all  thoughts  of  tbe  slogan  of  strift  into  tbe 
gay  and  eheerfbl  halloo  of  tbe  hunter. 

^  Away  they  all  soon  went,  therefbre,  in  scattered  groups  among  tbe  bushes,  for  a  powerftil 
Highland  hunger  having  by  this  time  entered  their  stomachs,  from  the  effects  of  tbe  momiog'f 
BMMrcb,  no  effort  of  their  youthful  commander  could  restrain  the  eagerness  of  bis  men,  stimu- 
lated M  they  were  by  so  many  potent  excitements.  But  few  guns  being  at  this  time  poaened 
by  tbe  inhabitants  of  these  northern  regions,  tbe  bow  and  arrow  were  chiefly  used  fbr  woondhf 
at  a  distance,  and  the  shafts  that  flew  in  every  quarter  around  them  as  they  rejoiced  in  tbe  iport  * 
•oott  provided  tbe  party  with  ample  and  substantial  seasoning  to  tbe  small  portions  of  oatiiMal 
which  each  man  carried  in  a  bag  slung  behind  him. 

The  forest  now  rang  with  tbe  shouts  of  the  new  deer-hunters,  which  became  fbinter  toeieh 
group  as  they  receded  from  each  other,  and  became  hidden  in  the  entangling  intrioaeiciof  the 
wood.  The  delight  of  tbe  bunt  soon  proved  as  seducing  to  Alaster  as  it  was  to  the  mostei^sr 
of  bis  eomrades ;  and  cautious  prudence  being  Ao  part  ot  bis  character,  be,  in  tbe  eagemcM  of  tbe 
cbPMe,  lost  all  eommand  of  his  men,  and  even  knowledge  where  most  of  them  were^  three  or 
Ibur  fbllowers  only  being  ultimately  within  sight,  who  made  any  answer  to  such  calls  m  be  mv 
ibooght  it  safe  to  make  in  this  part  of  the  forest.  A  noble  buck,  upon  which  he  bad  flied  his 
«yis,  having  taken  a  direction  separate  firom  the  others,  bo  and  those  immediately  near  him 
were  led  to  pursue  it  down  an  irregular  bank  beside  a  small  stream,  which  wound  its  wsjr 
through  an  open  part  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  get  a  ikir  shot  at  it ;  but  it  being  no  easy  mittir 
to  fbllow  such  an  animal  <'by  speed  of  foot,**  Alaster  was  ultimately  fkr  parted  from  tbe  mda 
body,  and  deeply  entangled  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

By  the  time  therefore  that  the  buck  fell  under  the  shafts  of  its  eager  followers,  and  the  small 
group  were  proceeding  to  carry  it  away  from  the  spot,  the  triumph  of  Alaster  was  not  a  little 
damped,  on  perceiving  that  ho  could  form  no  idea  of  the  direction  which  he  now  ought  to  tskt, 
and  that  the  shrill  sounds  of  his  whistle  were  only  answered  by  the  echoes  that  reverbented 
Arom  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  wood. 

"  Come  along,  Colin,^  he  said  at  length  to  the  follower  who,  since  Farquhar*s  death,  had 
become  his  favourite,  **  lay  the  beast  on  thy  shoulders,  and  let  us  turn  up  this  bank :  wbea  we 
come  to  tho  higher  and  more  open  part  of  the  wood,  no  doubt  my  thoughtless  cearnacbs  will 
0oon  reply  to  the  call  of  my  whistle." 

The  little  company  of  four  persons  vigorously  set  forth  and  mounted  tbe  bank,  the  wild  aoS- 
tude  echoing  to  their  tread,  and  the  rising  autumnal  breeze  beginning  to  sweep  with  mstliog 
ftesbnets  through  the  openings  in  the  forest.  But  still  no  sign  of  living  creature  appeared,  fbr 
tbe  red  deer  themselves  had  been  frightened  off  by  the  shouts  of  tbe  whole  party,  the  grey  (» 
dared  not  to  howl  until  night  spread  in  indistinct  darkness  over  tho  fiutnesses  of  tbe  fouA, 
and  Alaster  now  began  to  hesitate  whether  he  would  continue  to  mount  to  the  highest  ground 
noar,  for  tho  chance  of  recovering  his  men ;  or  whether,  by  returning  to  the  stream  below,  and 
following  its  course,  he  should  simply  try  to  ascertain  his  position  in  tbe  wood.  After  coii> 
wilting  for  a  ftw  moments  with  his  men,  ho  soon  determined,  as  usual,  on  the  bolder  course 
and  perceiving  a  tract  which  led  to  an  open  spot  on  his  right,  he  pursued  it  steadily,  notwitb- 
•tanding  the  weariness  of  his  followers,  convinced  that  ho  was  drawing  near  to  tbo  very  inner* 
inost  recesses  of  these  wilds. 

"  Deevil  a  log  can  we  lift  mair,  "grumbled  one  of  his  men  to  his  neighbour,  that  their  leader 
night  hear  him ;  <*  besides,  what  is  the  use  o*  this  lowlander*s  march,  without  a  crowdy  in  the 
wame,  or  a  snuff  in  the  nose,  when  we're  fami«h*d  wi*  the  starve,  an*  no  a  pan  to  make  a  broth 
&  thebeastie?"he  added,  looking  ruefully  to  the  dead  buck  under  which  tho  hindnBOftnan 
begaii  to  waddle  with  weary  discontent,  *'  Just  by  her  down,  Colin  my  lad,  an'  tell  the  youof 
dirlofiAMJ,  sbe*ll  no  gang  a  foot  farther.*' 
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The  man  did  not  require  •  teeond  hint  to  turn  dogged,  so  (hvowing  tiie  bock  with  a  boniid 
on  the  sod,  be  refused  to  trudge  another  step,  unless,  as  he  said,  **  Master  Alastcr  would  let  him 
comfort  himself  with  a  slice  or  two  oflT  the  hurdies  of  the  venison  beast,  whillc  was  needful  now 
for  their  refreshment;**  besides,  as  the  man  argued,  it  being  much  easier  for  gentlemen  hunter* 
to  carry  thar  food  in  the  place  appropriated  for  it,  than  for  each  man  to  bear  it  on  his  neek  like 
n  lowland  flesher. 

The  perils  of  the  place,  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  thoughtlessness,  began  to  be  per- 
ceived by  the  youthful  leader,  thus  separated  from  the  body  of  his  men,  and  obliged  to  take  up 
his  quarters  at  the  close  of  the  day  in  a  part  of  the  forest  unknown  to  him,  and  where  his  few 
followers  were  every  instant  liable  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the  bold  deer  stalkers^ 
Gordons  and  Macrabins  and  all,  who  were  intimate  with  every  pass  and  turning  within  the 
bosom  of  the  wood.  "  If  we  must  stop  and  rest,  *'  he  said,  looking  round  him,  and  seeing  the 
necessity  of  giving  way  to  circumstances,  "  it  shall  not  be  here ;  we  must  not  in  this  expedition 
senlklike  cravens  in  the  glen,  for  however  small  our  numbers,  I  will  never  play  any  other  than 
4  bold  game.  See  you,  lads,  yonder  bushy  rock  that  raises  its  tufted  head  like  a  black  feather 
m  the  heart  of  the  wood  ? — let  us  up  to  the  top  of  the  crags,  and  kindle  our  fire  and  roast  our 
buck.  It  will  be  a  candle  to  light  the  steps  of  our  own  men  to  find  us ;  for  we  shall  raise  a 
ftame  in  the  midst  of  the  fi>rest,  that  shall  be  seen  even  from  the  turrets  of  old  Braemar.*' 

**Lord.sake,  Maister  Alaster,  **  said  an  old  Highlander, "  ye'll  no  mean- to  light  up  a  low 
here  amang  the  trees,  just  to  show  the  wild  Gordons,  an'  a*  other  reivers,  frae  Inverey  to  Abersni- 
thak,  that  here  we  are  four  puir  chields,  that*!!  no  be  a  mouthful  to  thae  worrioows  o'  the  wud.  " 

«  Huisht,  huisht,  Donald  I' *  said  the  youth  familiarly,  **  I  know  it's  ill  speaking  io  a  High* 
landman  with  an  empty  stomach,  but  wait  till  you  and  I  get  a  picking  off  the  ribs  of  that 
dead  venison,  and  a  thow  o*  heat  from  a  cheerful  bleese  before  us,  and  I'll  warrant  we'll  be  abW 
Co  look  down  frae  the  tap  o*  that  crag  on  Grumach  Gordon  himsel  an*  a'  his  men.  Up,  lads ! 
'mount  an'  go,*  as  the  Sassenach  sang  says.*' 

Up  the  four  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  craggy  hill,  and  flint  and  steel  being  a  part  of  their 
travelling  equipment,  in  a  few  minutes  the  crackling  fire  began  to  cheer  the  weather»beatea 
ftees  of  the  Highlandmen,  who  smiled  grimly  with  pleasure  as  they  saw  the  smoke  and  bUus9 
arise  above  the  woods,  while,  like  other  travellers  in  the  desert,  they  roasted  collops  cut  off  th« 
wnison  on  the  nearest  embers,  with  which,  ever  and  anon,  they  stayed  their  hunger.  Besides 
this,  they  were  not  even  without  a  drop  of  the  clear  dew,  so  specially  a  distillation  of  the* 
mountains  of  the  north,  which  one  of  them  supplied,  with  little  ceremony  in  the  applioatioM^ 
from  the  mouth-piece  of  a  good-sized  bullock's  horn,  that  was  slung  beneath  the  small  sheep* 
A:in  bag  under  his  arm,  and  which  latter  held  also  a  modicum  of  oaten  meal,  both  being  the 
constant  companions,  if  possible,  of  a  Highlandman's  journey. 

*<  Faith,  lads,  this  same  is  a  comfort  an'  a  consolation  after  our  day's  wark,"  said  Colin 
Macrone  to  his  two  neighbours,  as  they  sat  gazing  in  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire.    . 

«*  What  wark  ?  ••  said  the  third  jeeringly  ;  "  I  wonder  what  gude  we've  done  for  the  auld 
Earl  this  day,  wandering  here  in  the  woods  just  like  what  I've  heard  Mass  John  tell  o'  Auld 
Dauvit,  the  king  o'  the  Chews,  or  Nebechud-neighbour,  that  was  banished  to  the  fields,  an' 
took  up  his  quarters  wi'  the  prute  peasts,  for  want  o'  a  decent  lodgings.  So  here  are  we  in  the 
enemy's  land,  cocked  up  on  the  tap  o*  a  coggly  crag,  just  for  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  like  a  capper* 
cuilsie,  wi'  the  long  arrows  o*  thae  crafty  Gordons.  Faith,  lads,  ye've  picked  your  last  bane^ 
an*  drank  your  last  toothfu',  I'm  thinking  ;"and  in  illustration  of  his  grumbling  remark,  this 
learned  Highlander  took  his  last  tug  at  a  spaul  of  the  venison  which  he  held,  and  then-  threw 
the  bone  angrily  into  the  fire. 

'*  See  you  how  gloriously  the  flame  mounts,  and  illuminates  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest, 
from  Braemar  to  Glenskiach  ! "  said  Alaster  with  admiration,  as  he  watched  the  effects  of  theur 
fire  on  the  reddened  objects  around.  **  The  remainder  of  our  lads  cannot  be  far  off,  and  they 
must  obey  this  signal  beacon-light; — but  rest  you,  my  men,  and  I  will  watch;  for  from 
this  point,  while  our  fire  blazes,  I  can  see  the  very  birds  as  they  go  to  their  soft  nests  on  the 
branches  beneath  us,  and  the  cautious  badger  could  not  look  out  of  his  hole  near,  but  I  should 
know  it." 

"  Young  callants  are  aye  confident,"  whispered  the  wise  Highlander  with  a  Gaelic  «*  humph  !'j 
through  his  nose,  a  sound  that  was  exceedingly  expressive,  to  his  approving  companions ;  but 
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as  Highland  shentlemen,  of  that  day  in  particular,  were  nowise  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  losing 
their  lives  **  the  night  afore  the  morn,"  as  they  were  wont  to  express  it,  taking  their  ehaoce  as 
usual,  all  now  round  the  fire,  excepting  their  leader,  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  without  the 
slightest  anxiety. 

It  needs  no  Highland  seer  to  tell,  that  the  confidence  natural  to  youth  and  a  brave  spirit, 
while  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  surprising  success,  is  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  things 
much  oftener  the  occasion  of  sad  disaster.  The  foundation  of  it  in  Alaster  on  this  occasion  could 
not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  any  vigour,  for  overcoming  sleep  will  derive  the  sharpest  eyes 
of  their  keenness,  and  the  brightest  blaze  of  light  to  assist  the  sight  in  darkness  will  die  away, 
unless  fed  with  materials  not  obtained  without  trouble  even  in  a  Highland  wood.  Accordingly 
the  comfortable  indolence  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  soon  had  the  effect  of  dulling  the 
exertion  necessary  to  keep  it  in  vigour ;  and  as  the  fiame  before  him  began  to  get  low,  and  the 
surrounding  objects  to  become  lost  in  tiie  obscurity,  the  iucreasing  diliiculty  of  keeping  his 
look-out  with  any  intensity,  caused  the  drowsy  leader  to  seek  for  excuses  for  relaxing  in  his 
watchfulness,  until  he  fairly  began  to  nod  at  bis  post. 

"  Since  the  rest  of  my  men  have  not  made  their  appearance,'*  he  said  to  himself,  **  we  must 
each  take  our  turn  at  this  weary  watch,'*  and  then  he  shook  by  the  shoulders  each  of  the  tbice 
who  now  snored  beside  him ;  but  for  the  present  that  was  a  vain  endeavour,  for  the  philosophic 
mountaineers,  having  previously  made  up  their  minds  to  die  or  live,  just  as  Providence  might 
order  it,  seemed  determined  to  give  themselves  no  trouble,  particularly  during  sleep,  whether 
they  were  to  rise  again  with  their  lives,  or  '*pe  killed  the  night  like  shentlemans.'* 

As  a  few  brands  still  continued  to  crackle  dimly  on  the  fire,  the  near  ohyects  on  the  sammit  of 
the  crag  began  to  assume  all  shapes  to  the  half-closed  eyes  of  the  watcher ;  the  bushes  and  rocks 
became  reddish  black,  and  brownish  grey,  in  their  grotesque  indistinctness ;  and  the  dark  outline 
of  the  surrounding  forest  which  he  overlooked,  appeared  almost  to  unite  with  the  dull  starlight 
of  the  heavy  midnight  sky.  Sometimes  the  weary  watcher  thought  he  heard  the  birds  belov 
as  if  whispering  to  each  other  among  the  bushes,  and  again  he  thought  the  red  deer  seemed  to 
be  clambering  up  the  crag  to  obtain  a  heat  from  his  fire  ;  but  he  imagined  at  times  that  they 
almost  had  the  fkces  of  men,  and  appeared  to  Aod  with  plumed  heads  instead  of  antlers  of  houi 
as  if  the  four-£[>oted  creatures  were  making  signs  to  each  other. 

Suddenly  as  he  gased  around  in  his  watch,  one  of  the  short  stumps  of  trees  below  on  the  erag 
began  evidently  to  move,  which  greatly  surprised  him  ;  and  as  he  opened  wider  his  eyes  to 
observe  this  phenomena,  the  sprouting  bran«»hes  remaining  on  the  object,  began  to  look,  the 
upper  one  first,  exceedingly  like  the  cock's  feather  on  the  front  of  a  Highland  gentleman's 
bonnet,  and  then  the  branches  below  to  resemble  the  end  of  a  bow  and  the  feathery  heads  of 
arrows.  Next  after,  something  like  a  nose  projected  from  near  the  top,  as  the  stump  evidently 
moved  upwards,  and  two  shining  things  on  each  side  began,  like  glow-worms,  or  Like  human 
eyes,  to  reflect  the  bedimmed  light  of  the  fire. 

The  drowsy  watcher,  as  he  sat,  was  puzzling  his  dreamy  reason  to  account  for  so  remarkaUe 
an  occurrence,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  seized  on  behind,  evidently  in  the  clutch  of  s 
wild  beast,  while  half  a  dozen  more  stumps  appeared  to  rise  up  from  among  the  bushes  around) 
and  in  another  instant  a  shout  was  set  up  from  the  bottom  of  tW  crag,  so  hoarse  and  wild  that 
it  half  stunned,  half  awaked  him,  into  startled  recollections,  for  in  it  he  recognised  the  cath- 
ghairm  or  war-cry  of  the  clan  of  the  Gordons,  which  sounded  up  in  a  shout  from  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  while  himself  and  his  little  party  were  surrounded  by  nearly  twenty  persons,  and  at 
once  taken  prisoner  without  a  blow.  A  strong  arm  held  him  fast  in  its  gripe  behind,  while  an- 
other bound  a  cord  around  him ;  and  as,  finding  it  useless  to  resist,  he  cast  his  eyes  round  upon 
the  face  that,  as  one  was  tying  his  arms,  grinned  with  a  triumphant  laugh  upon  him,  he  reeog* 
nised,  by  the  faint  glare  of  the  fire,  the  strongly  marked  features  of  old  Grumach  Gordon. 

**  Hagh !— agh !— she  has  her  noo  !'*  exclaimed  the  veteran  deer-stalker,  chuckling  with  joy 
as  he  pulled  the  cords  round  the  body  of  the  astonished  youth.  "  If  the  sassenach  callant 
doesna  mend  her  manners  noo,  she*ll  ne*er  see  the  auld  castle  o*  Braemar  ony  more. " 

"  Is  that  the  chance  ye  give  a  brave  man  for  his  life,  to  bind  his  arms  for  fear  he  should 
harm  you,  and  take  his  sword  because  you  dare  not  meet  it?*'  said  Alaster,  scowling  in  scorn 
on  his  adversary.  * 

•«  We  dinna  feght  incarnate  dcevils,  an*  witchcraft,  an*  glaumory,"  said  the  chieftain  know- 
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ingly ;  "  the  Gordons  dinna  deal  wiih  the  horned-ane,  or  kindle  fires  under  the  cloud  of  night, 
and  mutter  spells  in  the  dark  wood;  but  ye  shall  have  your  sword,  young  man,  in  broad 
daylight,  for  I  have  my  revenge  to  take  out  of  you  before  ye  leave  the  bailie  o'  Glenskiaob. 
Forward,  my  lads,  wi*  your  prisoners ! " 

The  four  reluctant  captives  (for  the  other  three  of  Alaster*s  party  had  been  bound  almost  in 
their  sleep)  were  led  or  rather  dragged  down  the  steep  of  the  crag,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they 
were  met  by  a  number  more  of  the  Gordons  and  Macrabins,  who  placing  them  in  the  centre 
with  another  grin  of  satisfaction,  the  whole  began  to  march  forward  in  silence  through  the  wood. 
**  Are  ye  leeving  yet?  or  are  ye  dead,  Donald  ?  **  said  Colin  Macrone  to  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour, as  they  rustled  their  way  through  the  bushes.  **  Bite  your  finger,  man,  an*  try  if  ye  ba 
dreaming  or  waking.  ** 

**  How  can  I  bite  my  finger  ?*  said  the  other  sulkily,  **  when  I  canna  put  up  a  claw  to  scratch 
my  ain  head  when  it  itches  ?  not  having  the  use  of  my'  arms,  as  ye  see,  but  left  to  stoitre 
through  the  wood  in  the  dark,  and  trussed  up  wi*  a  tow,  just  like  nioo»-hen  for  the  spit— 
teevll  take  it !  " 

"  Hoogh !— ye'U  behang*t  the  morn,  Donald,  so  never  heed,  **  rejoined  his  neighbour,  con* 
tolingly  ;  "  buf  may  be  they'll  do  us  the  pleasure  to  shoot  us  with  poother  an*  lead.  Oh  !  but 
that  would  be  a  pleasant,  an*  a  shentlemany  death,  lads ;  but  it*s  o'er  gude  for  the  likes  o*  us. " 
**  It  was  a  God*s  mercy  that  we  got  sic  a  meal  o'  the  venison,  lads,"  iaid  the  third,  in  a  low 
voice ;  **  the  coUops  were  sae  sweet  when  bristled  in  the  fire  last  night.  It's  a  meeserable 
uncomfortable  thing  to  be  hang*t  wi*  a  hungry  belly.  " 

**  Oigh !  may  be  we'll  no  be  just  hang't  this  time,"  said  Colin,  gaily ;  **  see  you  how  proudly 
maister  Alaster  walks,  though  he's  girded  round  like  a  sauted  ham  ?  odd,  if  I  could  only  get 
my  right  hand  up  to  pick  my  lug,  or  my  twa  fingers  in  my  mouth  to  gie  the  reiver's  whistle,  I 
would  try  whether  there's  aught  in  the  wcibd  but  wild  cats  an'  badgers.     I  say,  lads,  whisper. " 
"  What  isH  ?  "  said  the  others ;  «*  huisht ;  they'll  hear  us.  " 
**  Let  us  all  three  set  up  a  skraigh  "— 
««What  fore,  Colin?  eh?  Lord,  they'll  murder  us." 

**  Deevil  may  care !  better  to  be  murdered  decently  at  night,  than  to  be  hang't  the  mom's 
morning.  Set  up  a  skraigh,  I  say,  that  may  be  heard  to  the  very  gates  o'  Braemar.  There's 
ifome  gude'll  come  o't : — here  goes,  all  at  once,  hoo-uigh !" 

The  screech  with  which  the  three  Highlanders  most  unexpectedly  disturbed  the  dead  silence 
of  the  night,  almost  startled  the  very  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  roused  the  birds  in  their  nests,  as 
it  echoed  away  in  the  dells  of  the  forest ;  darkness  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to  give  way  to  the 
sound,  and  strange  noises  to  arise  in  the  distance,  which  might  indeed  be  the  rustling  of  th» 
red-deer  or  some  other  prowlers  of  the  wood. 

**  The  Lord  pe  near  us !  Got  tamn  !  what's  that  1  **  exclaimed  old  Grumach  Gordon  and 
several  others  on  the  instant,  as  they  stopped  short  in  astonishment  at  the  shout,  **  that's  witch* 
ery  an*  glaumory  again  ;  kill  the  Marsmen,  kill  them  at  once  1" 

**  Hui-uigh  !"  shouted  the  Highlanders  a  second  time,  in  which  their  leader,  taking  the  hint, 
now  heartily  joined,  while  the  Gordons  for  an  instant  were  perfectly  paralyzed ;  and  before  the 
echo  had  died  away  in  the  distant  hollows  of  the  wood,  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the  left  of 
the  party,  figures  appeared  to  startout  among  the  trees,  and  in  another  instant  the  partial  si- 
lence was  again  disturbed  by  a  broken  and  somewhat  running  shout,  set  up  at  no  great  distance^ 
as  if  meant  for  an  answer  to  the  random  screech  of  the  Mars-men. 

The  Gordons  appeared  now  to  be  in  utter  confusion,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  or 
whether  to  attack  or  defend  themselves  from  the  unseen  enemy,  if  enemy  it  were,  or  whether  to 
turn  their  swords  upon  their  shouting  prisoners,  who  seemed  patiently  to  wait  the  issue  of  theis 
strange  experiment.  A  figure  or  two  began  to  draw  near.  **  Huragh  for  Braemar !  and  down 
with  the  reivers  of  the  wood  !'*  -shouted  Alaster,  starting  forth  from  the  side  of  Grumach  Gordon. 
**  Braemar  !  Braemar!"  shouted  also  the  strangers,  who  could  not  now  be  mistaken:'  and 
in  a  few  moments  a  rush  of  them  came  close  upon  the  position  of  the  terrified  Gordons. 

*'  Braemar !  Braemar  !'*  answered,  in  return,  the  three  prisoners  in  the  centre  of  the  party  : 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and  rushing  in  a  body  against  those  who  guarded  them,  they» 
without  a  stroke  being  aimed  at  them,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  towards  their  own  party, 
who  now  began  to  fit  shafts  to  their  bow-strings,  and  prepare  for  a  general  combat  in  the  dark. 
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Hie  MamneBy  ho«r«vfr,  afraid  of  killing  any  of  tbelr  own,  riubed  in  among  the  Gordons 
aword  in  band.  The  elasbing  of  their  weapons  nov  sounded  through  the  wood ;  the  deer-reWen 
gave  way  everywhere,  uncertain  of  the  number  of  their  assailants  and  hardly  able  even  to  dk. 
ting«uah  eash  othar,  while  the  whole  skirmish  was  rather  an  unmanly  confusion  than  a  credit- 
abls  strife. 

**  Hold  off!  my  nieu  I  come  hither,  and  leave  this  disgraceful  skirmishing,  now  as  we  are 
tume  of  us  longer  prisoners,"  shouted  Alaster ;  **  the  Marsmen  do  not  willingly  meet  their 
fiBcmies  in  tha  dark,  and  if  Grumach  Gordon  will  leave  me  and  my  three  comrades  the  claymores 
tiiat  they  took  from  us  when  they  surprised  us  on  the  crag,  we  shall  meet  again  in  broad  day, 
when  I  shall  deliver  to  him  the  Earl  of  Mar's  pleasure,  with  good  will  to  fight  if  that  be  ne- 
i^eiaary,  but  with  better  to  spare  the  drawing  of  blood.*' 

**  I  scorn  to  keep  the  arms  of  those  who  seem  more  in  league  with  the  black  devil  than  with 
the  Earl  of  JMbr  himself,*'  said  Grumach,  throwing  down  the  sword  of  Alaster  on  the  sod,  "but 
blood  only,  if  it  can  be  spilt  fairly  on  the  field,  shall  satisfy  the  mind  and  avenge  the  affronts 
put  upon  me,  Grumach  Gordon.  And  so,  young  man,  I  bid  thee  heartily  defiance.  Come, 
lads,  the  Gordons  will  yet  have  their  day  with  these  men.** 

.  Thus  saying,  the  old  reiver  led  off  his  men,  while  Alaster  and  his  followers  soon  again  stretched 
themselves  on  the  driest  part  of  the  bank :  here  the  whole  rested  on  their  arms  till  the  dear 
light  of  day  shone  down  between  the  trees,  and  showed  to  the  first  who  were  awake  the  beauty 
of  several  open  copses  in  the  surrounding  forest. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Taa  morning  was  somewhat  advanced  ere  the  Highland  p«rty  in  ihe  wood  could  rouae 
themselves  from  the  heavy  slumbers  that  succeeded  all  the  toilsome  adventures  of  the  previous 
day  and  night,  and  considerably  farther  ere  the  men  were  in  readiness  to  resume  their  march 
towards  the  habitations  of  the  reivers  in  Glenskiach.  The  ground  on  which  they  had  slqpt  for 
«ome  hours,  though  soft,  was  damp  and  cold,  the  limbs  of  the  sleepers  when  they  wakened  were 
«tiffand  ached  with  fatigue,  the  autumnal  morning  was  raw  and  chill,  and  the  Farquharsonsand 
M* Crones,  of  whom  the  party  was  chiefly  composed,  stretched  themselves  and  rubbed  their  be- 
numbed arms  and  legs,  as  they  looked  around  them  in  the  silent  and  solitary  forest,  and  curled 
their  noses  in  each-other's  faces  with  true  Highland  sulkiness  and  discontent.  Not  a  fire  was 
yet  lighted  to  cheer  them ;  for  the  green  smokir^g  wood,  round  which  a  few  of  them  gathered, 
would  not  bum ;  the  tall  Scotch  firs,  under  the  prickly  foliage  of  which  they  had  lain,  excluded 
the  faint  beams  of  the  morning  sun  from  the  gloomy  spot  where  they  were  crowded  togethef ; 
and  the  distant  openings  in  the  thick  forest  only  served  to  Iqjk  in  upon  the  party  a  snell  atream 
ef  mountain  wind,  which  had  completely  parted  with  its  caloric,  as  it  passed  over  the  snovy 
fiummits  of  Ben-Nevis  and  Benaw. 

'*  It's  tamn'd  meeserable  this  I*'  said  Colin  M<  Crone  to  his  neighbour ;  the  ludicrous  eurl 
which  drew  up  his  nose  as  he  spoke  elevating  also  the  drop  which  hung  at  the  point  of  it.  <<  My 
lioughs  are  caulder  than  my  haunds,  and  my  haunds  are  oaulder  than  my  hurdies,"  he  added^ 
essaying  to  rub  his  bare  knees,  which  the  kilt  he  wore  was  not  intended  to  cover,  with  his  red 
fists,  which  never  had  known  a  glove ;  "  Donald !  shake  the  scarrag  anoth  your  oxter,  and  see 
if  there  be  a  drap  o'  the  bluid  o'  barley  l^t." 

**  Tetvil  a  drap,"  growled  Donald,  shaking  the  empty  flask.  "  An*  the  very  snuff  is  tnten 
in  the  mull !  Tamn  the  Gordons  an*  the  Macrabins  !  I  tell'd  you,  Colin,  that  we're  waur  aff 
here  in  the  wud  than  auld  Nepechud-neighbour,  when  he  gaed  to  live  wi'  the  prute  peasts : 
I'm  saying,  lads" 

«  What  is't  ye»ll  say  noo  V*  was  the  other's  reply. 

**  She'll  be  a  bad  ofaeneral,  that  Alaster,  I'm  thinking,"  continued  Donald,  **  to  pring  us  into 
sic  a  place  as  this,  wi'  naething  but  oauld  an*  hunger ;  an*  us  made  prisoners  at  our  ain  fire-side 
last  night,  without  a  stroke  o*  the  claymore  for  the  honour  o*  Braeour,  an*  to  be  march*d  through 
the  wud  wi*  a  ropea  about  her  middle,  an'  her  haunds  tied  behint  her  back,  like  a  veal  calf ; 
cot  tamn!  It's  not  like  the  usage  o*  a  shentlemans.*'  * 

*<  What*!!  slie  mean  to  do  then  ?"  inquired  the  other,  his  Highland  suspicion  also  roused. 
**  Will  she  turn  her  back,  an'  gae  hame?" 
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«  Nob,  nab,  uidMd,  but  if  sh«  diaui  get «  fl«f  attbt  Ootdao£ihBimftMt^9mmtmf, 
ubM  may4M  begta  tm  think  ber  ain  tbogbt»^ 

*'  G«i  up»  lads  I  npl  **  sbouted  m  F«rqubAnon»  who  Mted  m  UcutemMit  ante  Alatter.  **  For- 
get 70a  the  work  ire  hav  to  do  before  the  sun  that's  long  befiirettidroaps  beUnt  the  Oram^iana?" 
«  What  wark,  Maiater  Lauchey  ?  '*  growled  Donald  aikante,  as  the  lievtenant  paned  hitii ; 
but  th  e  musterer  was  too  busy  to  heed  the  query*  and  too  wise  to  notice  the  murmurs  which 
in  several  places  began  to  assume  a,  mutinous  appearanee»  among  the  grnmUing  giovpa  of  ^is 
rode  encampment. 

When  the  smoke  of  two  or  three  fires  began  to  ascend,  boweyer,  and  the  Highlanders  had 
got  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  Teniion  and  game,  which  had  been  shot  in  abundance  by  the  lai^r 
party  the  day  preyious,  they  began  to  grin  with  satislaotion  in  each  other's  laees,  and  to  show 
their  restored  good-humour  by  sporting  sundry  gibes  and  jokes,  which  were  mush  mora  enjoyed 
among  themseWes  than  they  could  be  by  our  southland  readers;  who  albeh  have  but  small  relish 
for  Highland  wit,  particularly  through  the  medium  of  our  attempted  translation  into  such 
anglicised  Scotch  as  might  make  it  understood.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  the  time  the  men  had 
made  and  partaken  of  their  yarious  crowdys  and  oaten  eakes,  and  thdr  savoury  stews  of  the 
flesh  of  the  game,  with  a  stiff  dram  of  the  indispensable  usquebaugh,  they  found  both  their 
tempers  and  their  valour  greatly  improved,  and  set  forth  towards  the  haunt  of  the  Gordons  in 
Glenskiach  with  vigorous  strides  and  high  hopes  of  the  issue  of  their  expedition. 

Coming  soon  after  to  an  open  part  of  the  forest,  they  mounted  a  nigged  height,  and  Alaster 
surveyed  with  delight  the  romantie  variety  of  the  wild  scenery  before  him,  which  on  the  right 
swept  away  over  woods  and  glens  towards  the  braes  of  Abemethy,  and  on  his  lef^  the  view 
became  lost  in  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  forest  of  Athol.  He  now  b^gan  to  understand 
witli  greater  precision  the  localities  of  the  extensive  district  of  the  MaNwood,  and  was  some- 
what  vexed  that  he  should  have  been,  on  the  previous  night,  surprised  by  the  Gordon's  men 
at  s\ich  a  distance  from  the  little  valley  or  woody  covert  of  Glenskiach. 

Into  one  end  of  this  glen  the  party  now  began  to  descend ;  and  various  contending  thoughts 
and  undefined  purposes  by  degrees  occupied  the  mind  of  its  youthful  leader,  as  he  surveyed,  ii» 
occasional  peeps  through  the  covert,  the  distant  windings  of  the  Dee,  and  meditated  on  his 
night-adventure  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  all  that  interested  him  regarding  Moina  Gordon. 
His  broodings  became  more  and  more  serious,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  she  dwelt,  and 
as  he  thought  of  his  own  circumstances,  as  leader  of  a  party  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
killing,  or  banishing  (a  much  more  difficult  matter)  him  whom  he  had  vowed  to  protect,  and 
who,  whatever  else  he  might  be,  was  still  the  father  of  onie  becoming  dearer  to  his  thoughts 
every  moment. 

The  small  green  plat,  in  front  of  the  little  assemblage  of  houses,  or  rather  bothys,  where  the 
deer-reivers  lived,  now  opened  out  in  the  wood  in  front  of  the  party,  and  Alaster  heard,  with 
some  concern,  the  bitter  vows  of  his  followers  as  they  approached  the  bailie,  of  what  they 
were  determined  to  do  with  the  lawless  spoilers  of  the  forest,  so  soon  as,  in  a  fiiir  fray,  they 
'could  get  them  within  the  strokes  of  their  claymores.  But  no  one  as  yet  appeared  near,  not 
even  a  child  played  before  the  doors,  or  an  old  woman  was  seen  to  water  her  yarn  or  spread 
ber  clothes  on  the  little  green  in  front  of  the  hamlet ;  nor  had  a  single  Gordon  been  observed 
or  heard  in  the  wood  during  the  march  of  the  morning. 

There  seemed  something  strange  in  the  eyes  of  Alaster,  if  not  ominous,  in  all  this.  Not 
even  the  slightest  wreath  of  smoke  seemed  to  curl  from  the  wattled  chimneys  of  the  bothys  as 
the  party  drew  up  in  front,  and  it  was  evident  that  either  the  place  was  deserted  by  the  deer- 
stalkers,  or  they  had  allowed  their  enemies  to  get  thus  near,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
entrap  them  by  some  concerted  ambuscade. 

Taking  with  him  Colin  M*  Crone  and  another,  Alaster,  however,  lefk  his  party,  and  fearlessly 
entered,  as  before,  the  principal  building  of  the  bailie. 

A  very  different  scene  now  presented  itself,  in  the  interior  of  this  barn- like  house,  from 
what  he  bad  witnessed  on  his  former  visit.  All  seemed  waste  and  desolate.  The  fire  was  ex  - 
tingnished  that  had  formerly  blazed  so  cheerfully,  although  its  embers  were  still  warm  ou  the 
floor ;  and  instead  of  the  numerous  tiers  of  hams  hanging  overhead,  the  blackened  rafters  of 
the  building  were  exposed  bare  and  unsightly  under  the  dark  thatched  roof,  which  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  dim  light  that  entered  through  the  well-stuff*ed  windows. 
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rode  fliniitDW^  indoding  terenl  largt  pots  and  etrthen  veisel^  were  feand  in  this  tiidthf 
other  hotttee ;  but  not  m  IWing  creature  was  to  be  seen,  saye  a  pair  ef  large  black  eats,  who 
eeareely  attempted  to  more,  but  sat  staring  with  their  green  eyes  upon  the  intruders,  and  in 
Alaster's  apprehennon,  agreeable  to  the  superstition  of  the  period,  had  a  look  of  ill  omen  with 
them,  as  if  they  represented  the  liTing  spirit  of  a  yengeanee  predicting  desolation. 

The  whole  party  now  took  possenion  of  the  hamlet,  at  least  for  the  present ;  and  foreseeing 
that  they  might  have  a  hungry  enough  time  of  it,  before  their  present  expedition  was  brougiit 
to  a  close,  they  were  determined  to  eat  and  drink  while  they  had  the  opportunity :  so,  before 
many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  chimneys  smoked  as  briskly  as  ever  they  had  done  for  the 
Gordons,  and  the  fenison  was  soon  after  stewing  and  boiling  on  the  several  hearths  of  the  bothys. 

"  Shall  we  take  up  our  quarters  here,  maister,  if  ye  please,  or  shall  we  not  ?  "  said  Colin 
M'Crone  to  Alast«r,  as  the  latter  sat  thoughtfully  by  himself  after  their  meal  was  over.  '*  It's 
a  gude  heme  enough  in  the  wud,  an'  wha  kens  whare  we  may  catch  thae  reiver-hunters?  The 
red  deer  are  no  half  see  eunning,  though  may-be  they  can  rin  faster,  and  we  may  chase  them 
frae  Abemethy  to  Aberdeen,  wi'  nought  but  weary  shanks  an*  hungry  hotchelb  for  ourpsins." 

«  Wherever,  we  go,  we  shall  not  remain  here,  Colin,**  said  his  leader,  soberly,  **  within  the 
heart  of  the  snare  that  the  Gordons  have  laid  for  us.  Trust  me,  this  unexpected  mancrane 
liodes  no  good  to  the  success  of  our  expedition.  But  we  must  even  now  be  up,  and  setting  forth. 
Up,  my  Tads  !  Up,  and  go  again.  There's  many  a'step  between  the  water  of  Durig  and  the 
birks  o'  Braemar." 

In  a  short  time  they  were  on  the  road  again,  or  rather  tramping  through  the  brarably  passes 
of  the  forest ;  two  trusty  men  baring  in  the  meantime  been  dispatched  in  different  directions  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  the  position  and  movements  of  the  reivers.  But  every  step  they  pro^ 
«eeded  the  mind  of  Alaster  became  more  and  more  uneasy  concerning  the  end  and  object  of  this 
strange  expedition,  in  which  he  was  acting  so  unwilling,  and  yet  apparently  so  cruel  and  de* 
ceitful  a  part ;  and  his  feelings  became,  as  he  went,  deeply  affected  by  his  constant  meditations 
on  the  present  &te  and  future  destiny  of  his  pretty  deliverer,  the  maiden  of  the  forest,  Moiaa 
Gordon. 

CHAPTER   VL 

As  day  closed  in,  Alaster  Graham  again  halted  his  party  under  the  shelter  of  a  green  knoH, 
still  further  towards  the  verge  of  the  forest,  and  near  the  border  of  a  small  lake,  or  rather  stripe 
of  deep  water,  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  festnesses  of  the  Highlands.  Having  posted  watchers, 
one  on  the  knoll,  and  several  others  at  proper  points  near,  to  prevent  his  being  surprised  while 
he  arranged  future  operations,  he  allowed  his  men  to  stretch  themselves  on  the  heath,  and  take 
their  rest.  A  single  fire  had  been  kindled  in  a  sort  of  recess  indented  into  the  knoll,  and,  as  the 
men  slept  around,  a  succession  of  reflections  bordering  on  sadness  occupied  the  moody  and 
restless  thoughts  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition. 

What  these  thoughts  referred  to  needs  little  detail,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  youth  are 
considered,  in  regard  to  his  noble  kinsman,  who  had  sent  him  to  root  out  the  Gordons  from  the 
forest,  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  which  so  much  depended  upon  his  fulfilling  his  present 
duty,  should  he  be  allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  in  the  Lowlands,  of  which  he  had  formerly 
heard  some  distant  rumours,  and  even  to  his  character  with  his  men,  over  whom  he  bad  ac- 
cepted  the  command  in  this  expedition,  and  who  were  bitterly  zealous  against  the  reiver-cbiel^ 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  expel  or  to  kill,  after  having  vowed  to  be  his  individual  protector. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  was  a  feeling,  which  was  as  usual  painful,  because  it  was  encompassed 
with  anxiety,  and  alloyed  with  untoward  apprehension ;  and  yet  delightful,  because  it  was  new, 
and  the  novelty  consisted  in  the  romance  of  imagined  perfection  in  woman,  in  a  world  where  all 
else  is  Imperfect.  It  was  the  heavenly  dream  of  impassioned  affection  and  fond  friendship, 
where  all  else  seemed  to  him  coldness,  self-interest,  or  avowed  hate.  Though  strong  and  manly 
in  person,  the  present  was  but  the  blossom  of  Alaster's  life>  and  the  novel  sensation  of  love, 
mingling  with  grateful  feelings  to  his  pretty  deliverer,  came  over  his  soul  like  touching  music, 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  Mar*forest,  and  became  deepened  with  the  increasing  thougbtfulness 
of  manhood,  and  the  necessary  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  his  situation.  - 

As  he  sat  thus.meditating,  the  man  placed  at  the  top  of  the  knoll  descended  hastily  down. 
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and  astuming  an  «r  of  some  importance,  whea  he  drew  near,  as  if  he  had  a  myaterj  to  com* 
munieate,  said  in  a  half  whiq>er, 

**'  As  sure's  death  !  eaptain,  there's  something  yonder  r* 

«« Where?"  * 

**  Just  beyont  the  eaim,  on  the  brae-fiice ;  come  and  see.** 

Alaster  mounted  the  knoll,  and  looked  forth,  with  as  much  success  as  the  hasy  light  would 
admit  of,  Sut  could  see  nothing  remarkable.     **  What  was  it  you  saw  ?"  he  inquired  sharply. 

'*  It  was  a  man,  or  it  was  a  natural  moving  thing,  or  may-be  it  was  a  ghaist,**  said  the  simple 
Highlander. 

<*  Poh  I  nkind  your  duty.  It  is  not  ghosts  you  are  to  look  out  fiir,*'  said  Alaster,  rather 
peeyisbly. 

«  If  s  the  God*s  truth,"  said  the  man,  indignant  at  his  leader*s  want  of  fiuth.  *<  I  saw  it  wi'  my 
een,  moying  amang  the  breckans  aboon  the  loch.  If  it  wasna  for  that  blinking  shred  o'  a  moon, 
ye  would  see  it  yourseL  But  deeUbe-licked,  I'll  send  a  shaft  through  its  wame,  whatever  it 
is,*'  added  the  man,  setting  his  bow  in  order. 

**  You'll  do  no  such  thing  without  a  challenge,  and  I  giving  the  word,**  said  Alaster,  un- 
willing to  trust  so  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Highlander. 

This  false  alarm  having  disturbed  his  reflections,  however,  after  descending  to  where  his  men 
alept  in  the  hollow,  he  took  a  turn  round  the  foot  of  the  little  hill,  towards  the  margin  of  the 
small  pool  or  lake,  whose  clear  waters  lay  cold  and  still  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  and  seareely 
could  be  said  to  reflect  the  dim  beam  from  what  the  Highland  sentind  had  justly  called  a  shred 
.of  a  moon,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  wild  landscape  with  her  fistint  gleam  of  haxy  light. 

The  silence  was  so  perfect,  in  this  open  solitude  of  the  forest,  that  every  tread  of  Alaster's 
foot  on  the  hollow  sod,  as  he  wandered  some  way  towards  the  margin  of  the  lake,  under  cover 
of  the  shadows  of  some  straggling  birch  •trees,  seemed  to  carry  a  loud  and  unwelcome  echo,  that 
gave  note  of  his  every  step,  to  some  distance  round.  As  he  looked  forth  over  the  light  end  of 
the  pool«  he  plainly  observed  a  long  sliadow  move  slowly  beyond  some  brushwood  between  him 
and  the  shore.  Stopping  suddenly,  the  shadow  also  stopped,  and  he  heard  the  low,  bat  clear 
<*ahem !"  of  a  woman's  voice  proceed  from  a  few  paces'  distance  beyond  the  brushwood.  A 
thought  instantly  struck  him !  and  starting  at  once  into  the  <^pen  moonlight,  and  passing  the 
bushes,  he  perceived  a  female  wrapped  in  the  long  plaid  or  sagum  of  the  Highlands,  her  head 
covered  with  it  as  a  hood,  in  the  fashion  of  the  north ;  and  as  she  stood  to  await  his  approach, 
he  soon  discovered  the  well-remembered^tures  of  Moina  Gordon. 

**  Come  not  a  step  nearer,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  hand,  *<  unless  you  oome  to  assure  me, 
before  Heaven,  who  looks  down  upon  us,  that  you  are  not  my  lather's  enemy,  and  the  foe  of 
ray  clan,  and  that  you  mean  to  keep  the  vow  you  made  to  me  in  your  own  hour  of 
trouble." 

He  said  not  a  word,  as  be  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment  with  sudden  excitement,  but  thrusting 
his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  taking  out  the  token  which  hung  by  a  ribbon  from  his  neck,  he 
held  it  in  the  light  of  the  moon ;  then  kissing  it  fervently,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  mur* 
mured  an  ejaculation,  that  the  great  God  who  watched  over  them  both  would  be  pleafled  to 
send  a  sudden  calamity  upon  him  if  he  kept  not  the  vow  which  he  now  renewed. 

The  fervent  solemnity  of  the  action  was  so  unexpected,  and  to  the  romantic  Highland 
n^aiden  seemed  so  noble,  that  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  gazed,  the  tears  rushed  into 
her  eyes,  and  in  the  passion  of  the  moment,  unable  to  obtain  from  her  any  common  salute 
Alaster*s  arm  wound  round  her  waist,  and  yielding  passively  to  her  feelings  she  sobbed  in  his 
embrace. 

*^  Then  you  are  not  my  enemy,  nor  my  father's  persecutor,  after  all,  Alaster,"  she  said,  looking 
up,  as  she  dried  her  tears,  **  yet  you  have  made  us  flee  like  the  startled  deer  from  the  warm 
covey  of  Glenskiach ;  and  the  Widless  exiles  of  the  old  Gordons  are  hiding  themselves  in  rocks 
and  coves  of  the  earth,  from  the  face  of  him  who,  bat  for  me,  would  have  been  this  night  a 
buried  corpse,  within  the  untrodden  recesses  of  the  forest." 

"  I  shall  never  bring,  or  suffer  harm  to  you  or  yours,  Moina,"  he  said ;  "  and  I  will  this  night 
give  you  proof  of  it,  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  if  you  will  show  me  where  I  may  meet  your  father 
and  the  men  of  his  clan." 

«  What  would  you  do,  Alaster  ?  " 
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<*  I  woold  meet  tiicm  nngiy  in  the  oonfideaee  cf  the  tnioe,  whleli  notwithitaiiding  tbey  hiTe 
not  sought;  and  I  would  speak  to  them  as  their  comrade,  and  ttMftiendlyrepreeeiitatite  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Mar,  my  kinsman.  Bring  me  to  them,  my  pretty  Koina^  tnd  I  will  sue  even  for 
friendship  at  thy  father's  hand,  to  second  the  love  that  is  between  thee  and  me." 

*•  Te  shall  ne'er  say  it  again,"  she  said  blithely,  « if  y«  will  trust  yourself  to  my  guidance, 
for  the  hunters  are  not  hxto  seek,  although  ye  know  it  not.  Tbefe*ii  a  comer  of  my  plaid, 
Alasler,  if  yeYe  in  earned,  and  come  with  me." 

Taking  her  ann,  and  wrapping  round  htm  the  end  of  the  plaid  vHiich  she  had  so  frankly  of- 
fered, according  to  the  fashion  between  lovers  in  the  north,  Alaster  suffered  himself  to  l«  led 
•long  beyond  the  brushwood,  until  they  completely  lost  eight  of  the  knoll  behind  which  his  men 
were  posted.  The  path  which.  Moina  followed  wound  round  a  low  hill  above  the  narrow  lake, 
but  after  proceeding  some  way,'  deserting  it  at  an  angle  in  the  roeks,  she  entered  a  hollow  way, 
«r  rather  pass»  which  seemed  to  eut  into  the  hill  for  some  distanee.  After  following  for  a  space 
the  windings  of  this  gorge,  suddenly  the  bank  rose  in  a  steep  oirele  or  bay  in  their  fh>nt,  and 
their  further  progress  was  to  all  appearance  completely  prevented.  Alaster  naturally  stepped 
diort  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  bank,  and  looked  round,  into  the  fhce  of  his  guide  for 
an  explanation. 

**  It's  pleasant  company  and  happy  moments,**  he  said  smiling*  *<  when  young  folks  lose 
tiiecr  way  in  the  wood.  But  do  not  be  ashamed,  Moina ;  the  dim  moonlight  scarcely  can  get 
in  between  these  banks,  so  it  is  no  wonder  you  should  mistake  your  road ;  but  Our  walk  will 
be  the  longer-*come  back." 

<*  Not  so  fint,  Alaster.  Think  you  the  Gordons  can  lose  their  way  in  the  Mar-forest? 
Hush  I  rsst  you  here  for  an  instant** 

Taking  the  end  of  the  plaid  which  was  held  by  her  lover,  and  throwing  it  again  over  her 
ilionlder,  shc'dipped  into  the  shaded  side  of  the  ravine,  mounted  nimbly  a  few  steps  up  the 
steep,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  whose  top  barely  rose  over  the  bank  above  them,  and  spoke 
a  few  words  in  Gaelic  to  a  head  that  seemed  to  be  thrust  out  from  the  bank. 

Descending  sgain,  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  said  to  Alaster^  changing  her  tone,  "  Come> 
siri  mount,  if  that  is  your  wUI." 

He  climbed  up  the  steep  by  the  aid  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  when  after  a  little,  fbllowing 
his  guide  as  she  made  an  opening  among  the  bushes,  their  ascent  seemed  to  wind  into  the  ftce 
«f  the  hill,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  Alaster  perceived  the  grim  foce  of  a  Gordon  observing 
him  keenly  from  his  sentind  station.  The  glare  d  Hrelight  soon  after  struck  upon  his  eyes, as 
he  turned  an  elbow  of  the  pass,  and  presently  he  perceived  himself  in  an  area  of  considerable 
extent  within  the  hill,  though  the  aperture  above  from  which  air  and  light  came,  was  much 
narrowed  at  the  top,  and  was  surrounded  by  thick  brambles  and  brushwood. 

'*  Rest  you  here  for  another  moment,"  she  said,  as  they  stopped,  *'l  will  go  and  be  your 
Announcer;*'  but  suddenly  checking  herself  with  hesitating  agitation,  she  added,  *' Heaven 
grant  that  my  father  may  not  misinterpret  my  boldness !  " 

She  tripped  away,  however,  and  was  soon  lost  by  a  turning  of  the  rock.  Tliis  strange  place 
of  concealment  appeared,  as  Alaster  could  see  it,  to  consist  partly  of  a  cave,  and  partly  of  rude 
erections  of  split  trees,  laid  across  a  sort  of  paling  which  almost  covered  in  the  exterior  part  of 
the  area,  and  within  which  burned  several  small  fires.  Round  these  Alaster  could  perceive, 
through  the  interstices  of  such  rude  walls,  the  ruddy  faces  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
deer-stalkers.  A  loud  noise  of  tongues  speaking  in  the  high  tone  of  wrath,  within  that  part 
of  the  area  which  could  not  be  seen  from  his  present  position,  now  arrested  the  attention  of 
Alaster ;  he  listened  and  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  several  times,  in  apparent  fury,  by  a 
man,  while  the  low  and  pleading  tones  of  a  woman's  voice,  evidently  that  of  Moina  Gordon, 
seemed  endeavouring  in  vain  to  mollify  the  anger  of  the  loud  speaker.  A  moment's  considera- 
tion showed  Alaster  the  cause ;  when  instantly  stepping  forth  past  the  corner  of  the  crag,  and 
stooi^ng  as  he  entered  an  opening,  within  which  a  fire  blazed  in  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  cave,  he 
stood  boldly  in  the  presence  of  Grumach  Gordon. 

The  group,  assembled  in  eager  discussion  in  front  of  the  fire  that  burned  in  the  inner  recesses 

of  the  cavern,  started  oti  seeing  Alaster ;  and  several  of  them  drew  their  broadswords  half  out 

of  their  scabbards  as  he  stepped  forward  within  the  entrance.     The  veteran  chieftain  himself 

appeared  in  the  centre,  his  head  bare,  and  the  red  fire-light  glarii  .^  with  striking  effect  on  hia 
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waather.beAten  featurts,  as,  excited  by  pinion,  he  stood  in  an  attitude  ealeulated  to  intpira 
terror  oyer  the  drooping  feminine  figure  of  Moina  hit  daughter. 

**  What !  is  it  to  ?  hah  f "  was  ail  that  the  old  man  was  able  to  eaj  in  broken  exclamations 
as  the  tall  form  of  Alaster  strode  fearlessly  forward. 

<*  Do  you  draw  your  weapons  to  a  simple  messenger,  gentlemen  ?**  said  the  latter  coolly, 
Itfuag  his  bonnet  and  bowing  slightly,  while  his  ruddy  youthful  features  and  cuiled  raven  hair, 
with  bis  careless  smile,  as  he  thus  stood  exposed  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  excited  the  involun- 
tary admiration  of  all.  •'  See  you,'*  he  added,  stretching  out  hb  unarmed  hands,  « I  come  las 
A  friend." 

'  «  A  friend  r*  repeated  the  leader  of  the  deer-stalkers,  with  contemptuous  wrath,  *'  a  spy  !  a 
spy,  I  say  !  and  my  daughter  the  abettor  of  the  trick !  But  since  you  have  a  second  time  thrust 
your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  young  man,  glaumory  and  sorcery  itself  shall  not  deliver  you. 
John  of  Leask,  what  stand  you  there  for  ?**  added  the  angry  chieftain,  pointing  towards  the 
entrance,  which  was  instantly  filled  up  by  the  scowling  person  addressed,  and  others  of  the  reivers 
present. 

**  I  have  voluntarily  put  myself  into  your  power,''  said  Alaster,  calmly  looking  sound  upon 
those  who  placed  themselves  behind  him ;  *'but  I  came  with  my  own  flag  of  truce,  to  bear  a 
friendly  message  from  myself  in  the  name  of  the  great  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  under  an  assurance 
from  this  maiden  that  her  fether  would  take  no  advantage  of  my  confidence." 

<'  Dared  you  give  such  an  assurance  to  my  worst  enemy?"  exclaimed  the  ehief,  menacingly, 
to  the  territfed  girl. 

"  He  is  not  our  enemy,  father,  I  know  he  is  not.  For  Heaven's  sake,  at  least  hear  him !" 
cried  Moina,  again  assuming  her  tone  of  entreaty. 

*'  Although  you  and  your  people,  sir,"  said  Alaster,  **  have  made  the  noble  proprietor  o« 
this  forest  your  enemy  t>y  your  long-continued  ravages  upon  the  living  prodoco  of  these  wilds, 
and  although  he  has  sent  me  and  my  men  to  drive  you  thence  with  fire  and  sword,  yet  I  would 
first  entreat  you,  in  the  langfuage  ot  friendship  and  justice,  to  leave  the  Mar-ferest  in  quietneti 
without  the  spilling  of  blood ;  for  strife  and  bloodshed  bring  many  woes,  and  the  wandering 
reivers  of  the  hills,  however  ancient  their  lineage,  who  shoot  the  roe  because  the  dumb  beast  has 
no  protection  but  its  light  foot,  cannot  cope  with  the  proud  lordy  whose  castle  sends  forth  a  thou- 
sand archers." 

"  And  is  that  thy  proposal,  sassenaoh  youth  ?"  exclaimed  the  chieftain  scornfully.  **  Go 
back,  and  tell  the  earl  that  tho  forests  of  Scotland  afford  food  and  shelter  for  the  hungr}*  foxes 
that  find  none  but  enemies  in  the  smooth  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  and  also  a  bield  for  the  birds 
of  the  air  themselves,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cold  blasts  of  the  winter  winds,  do  yet  carol  in  their 
branching  bushes  under  the  sweet  sun  of  summer :  and  white  they  do  so.  Highland  shentlemen» 
whom  the  mischances  of  fortune  have  driven  to  the  woods  like  badgers,  shall  never  want  a  see- 
thing of  venison  in  their  pot  while  they  can  draw  a  bow.  Here  I  have  come,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar  knows  it,  and  here  will  I  abide  over  these  brave  men  while  it  is  my  pleasure,  and  my 
broadsword  can  defend  me." 

*'  Are  there  not  the  forests  of  Athol  and  of  Badenoch,  of  Glcnmore  and  Abergeldy  ?*'  said 
Alaster  anxiously,  *'  and  why  should  you  harry  only  the  game  of  Bracmar  ?  Retreat,  Grumach 
Gordon,  I  beseech  you !  at  least  for  a  time  I  would  not  be  thy  enemy." 

**  Retreat !  the  Gordons  retreat !  and  before  thee !  May  the  great  God  bring  a  curse 
upon '• 

'*  Oh  fether,  invoke  not  a  curse  upon  us  !*'  interrupted  Moina.  "  Are  we  not  already  under 
the  ban  of  heaven,  obliged  to  hide  ourselves  like  for-driven  thieves  in  the  caves  of  the  wood  T* 

**  And  from  whom  ?  from  whom  ?  is  it  not  from  him  there  ?"  continued  the  old  man  with 
renewed  rage,  **  from  him  whose  sorceries  have  still  delivered  him  out  of  the  fang  of  my  ven- 
geance ;  from  him  who  disarmed  me  before  my  own  door  1"  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the 
thought,  **  but  vengeance  I  will  have  still.  Go,  sassenach,  and  take  my  deep  defiance  with  you. 
Grumach  Gordon  shall  retreat  before  no  man !" 

In  vain  did  Moina  entreat,  or  Alaster  argue.  Obstinate  hostility  and  deadly  revenge,  still 
deepening  and  more  heartily  resolved,  amaxed  the  understanding  and  saddened  the  hearts  of  the 
unsuccessful  pleaders ;  but  when  the  anxious  maiden  heard  her  father  swear  in  his  wrath  that  he 
would  one  day  have  the  life  of  him  who  had  conquered  him  fai  the  present  of  his  owftfiunily, . 
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and  forced  him  from  his  warm  covey  in  Glenskiach  to  take  refuge  here  among  the  rocks  in  the 
wood,  she  prayed  audibly  witli  tears  in  her  eyes  that  Heaven  itself  would  interpose  to  protect 
from  her  father's  rash  anger  the  stranger  who  now  stood  an  ineffectual  peace-maker  in  the  midst 
of  the  group. 

Instead  of  being  mollified  by  the  piety,  or  moved  by  the  tears  and  beauty  of  his  daughter, 
the  old  man,  standing  forth  in  the  centre,  held  up  his  clenched  hand,  and  repeated  with  a  hoarse 
voice,  and  all  the  solemnity  of  vengeful  passion,  his  bloody  oath. 

«  It  will  be  a  woeful  day  for  your  own  grey  hairs,  old  man,"  said  the  youth,  with  another 
species  of  solemnity,  "  when  that  ungodly  vow  shall  be  fulfilled !  a  day  of  woe  it  will  be.^ 

**  A  day  of  woe  it  will  be,"  repeated  a  shrill  and  tremulous  voice  f^om  the  inner  crevices  of 
the  cave,  and  the  palsied  head  of  a  very  old  woman,  who  now  sat  up  from  a  rude  couch  behind 
the  group,  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  be  giving  eager  attention  to  the  scene. 

**  Oh  !  do  not  say  so,  dear  grandmother,*'  exclaimed  Moina,  in  a  tone  of  apprehensive  agony^ 
as  she  knelt  beside  the  old  woman. 

The  latter  only  shook  her  head  sadly,  as  she  contemplated  the  youthful  features  of  her  de- 
ceased  daughter's  child,  and  laid  her  head  quietly  back  on  the  couch. 
.  '*  Holy  Heavens !  I  am  under  the  powers  of  witchcraft  !'*  exclaimed  the  chiefbiin  wildly. 

Alaster  now  turned  to  leave  the  cave,  but  his  exit  was  sullenly  opposed  by  John  of  Leask 
and  the  others,  who  stood  between  him  and  the  entrance.  An  altercation,  amounting  almost  to 
a|i  uproar,  now  arose  as  to  his  being  allowed  to  leave  the  retreat  of  the  Gordons  thus  easily,  with 
Ik&ll  power,  as  they  averred,  of  making  use  of  the  knowledge  thus  cunningly  obtained,  through 
the  simplicity  of  a  thoughtless  maiden,  to  come  upon  them  in  their  stronghold,  and  perhaps  to 
drive  them  hence,  as  he  had  obliged  them  to  flee  from  Glenskiach.  In  vain  he  protested,  that 
having  taken  no  note  as  he  came,  in  the  obscure  moonlight,  of  his  way,  he  could  not  again  find 
out  the  spot,  and  proposed  to  depart  in  any  manner  they  should  prescribe,  whereby  he  might  be 
rendered  unable  to  make  use  of  his  local  information.  The  darkest  looks  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  infuriated  Highlanders,  and  the  darkest  hints  conmiunicated  as  to  the  safest  policy, 
of  which  the  power  they  had  gave  them  now  the  alternative.  But  when,  in  answer  to  his  appeal 
aa  to  the  friendly  manner  in  which  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  them  in  the  character  of  a  mes- 
Sanger,  some  one  proposed  that  he  should  be  blindfolded,  and  thus  led  out  into  a  distant  part  of 
the  forest,  Alaster  drew  his  long  claymore,  and  retreating  to  an  inner  part  of  the  cavern,  seemed 
determined  to  sell  his  life  at  the  dearest  rate,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  indignity. 

The  hunters  now  grouped  together  near  the  entrance  in  contentious,  but  whispering  con- 
sultation, while  Moina  addressed  a  few  Words  of  anxious  entr^ty  to  Alaster,  between  whom  and 
her  &ther  she  went  and  returned  several  times.  At  length  woman  prevailed,  and  the  brave 
representative  of  the  noble  house  of  Mar  consented  to  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  bandaged  so  soon  as 
he  was  brought  outside  of  the  bank  where  he  had  first  mounted  behind  the  tree ;  the  only 
condition  appended  to  this  arrangement  being,  that  his  conductor  should  be  a  mere  boy,  and 
unarmed,  and  that  he  should  not  be  taken,  in  his  hooded  state,  more  than  ten  minutes*  walk 
firom  the  place  where  the  bandagt;  should  be  put  on. 
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There  was  something  in  the  situation  of  Alaster'  Graham,  as  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
blindfolded  through  the  narrow  ravine  or  glen,  up  a  diverging  ascent,  and  over  the  surrounding 
broken  and  heathy  ground,  after  he  left  the  strong-hold  of  the  deer-stalkers,  that  was  painfully 
novel  and  not  without  a  sense  of  degradation.  Mingled  with  this,  there  were  both  sadness  and 
anxiety.  Sadness,  mixed  with  feelings  of  delight,  from  certain  speaking  looks  at  parting,  and 
the  trembling  pressure  of  a  soft  hand,  stealthily  conveyed  into  his,  by  Moina  Gordon;  and 
anxiety,  always  the  effect  of  the  spreading  forth  of  the  social  affections,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
channels  of  promised  felicity.  Musing  over  various  matters  of  the  present  and  the  anticipated^ 
Alaster  forgot  his  ten  minutes'  engagement,  while  proceeding  onwards  even  blindfolded  as  he 
was,  and  the  cunning  urchin  who  led  him  along  seemed  in  no  haste  to  apprise  him  of  the  lapse 
of  time. 

*'  Vfhexe,  in  tne  name  of  St  Andrew,  are  you  taking  me,  boy  ?  *'  he  at  length  exclaimed^ 
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stopping  suddenly,  after  nearly  breaking  his  shins  on  a  stone  in  the  uneven  ground  over  which 
he  was  travelling. 

'*  Hersel  may  take  aff  the  brecham  frae  her  een  noo,  I*m  thinking/'  said  the  boy,  archly. 

Removing  the  bandagCi  Alaster,  upon  looking  round,  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the 
forest  again,  and  on  turning  himself  towards  the  part  that  was  most  open,  what  of  the  country 
he  could  see  by  the  dim  light  of  the  quarter*moon  was  totally  unknown  to  him. 

<*  My  good  youth,**  he  said  to  the  boy,  '*  as  you  have  been  the  blind  man*s  dog  to  me  thus 
far,  will  you  just  tell  me  on  which  side  of  me  to  turn,  that  I  may  soonest  reach  the  little  loch 
that  lies  in  the  hollow  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood?" 

*'  If  her  nainseVs  honour  and  clory,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  grin,  **  turns  her  lug  to  the  Iowd 
o*  the  brae,  she'll  maybe  hear  the  tramp  o*  her  ain  feet  the  better ;  an*  if  she  turns  her  nose  to 
the  way  the  wind  comes,  she*ll  maybe  find  the  smell  o*  her  ain  peat-reek  ;**  and  with  this  im- 
pertinent reply,  the  giggling  little  villain  made  oflTto  the  left,  and  instantly  darting  behind  the 
bushes,  left  our  hero  alone,  and  in  no  small  perplexity. 

**  lliis  is  to  be  another  night- wandering  adventure  in  this  wilderness,  I  see,*'  said  AJaster 
to  himself,  as  he  deliberated  a  few  moments  where  he  stood,  then  making  his  way  towards  the 
opeuecit  part,  he  strained  his  eyes  to  endeavour  to  decide,  by  the  appearance  of  the  country 
before  him,  which  course  to  pursue.  But  though  aware  that  the  boy,  as  instructed,  must  have 
led  him  into  a  part  of  the  forest  as  perplexing  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  locality  from  which 
he  bad  just  been  conveyed,  be  hoped,  by  ascending  the  nearest  height,  to  discover  some  slight 
glare  of  light  in  the  surrounding  wild,  to  lead  him  to  where  his  own  fire  burned  under  the  knoU 
ou  wliich  his  men  were  posted. 

The  height  that  he  ascended  for  this  purpose*  however,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
and  so  broken  and  rugged,  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  descend  where  there  was  clearer 
footing ;  but  as  yet  he  could  make  out  no  trace  of  the  small  loch  which  he  sought,  nor  of  any 
fire  appearing  throughout  the  dim  peeps  of  opening  in  the  straggling  forest.  As  he  continued 
to  descend,  he  found  the  light  becoming  more  and  more  obscure,  and  looking  up,  perceived 
that  the  moon  was  already  down,  and  thick  darkness  was  fast  gathering  round  him.  He  now 
began  to  get  somewhat  timorous  and  to  feel  fatigue,  as  his  footing  became  more  and  more 
uncertain,  and,  as  involuntary  fancies  regarding  deep  lochs,  pitfalls,  and  precipices,  successively 
crossed  his  imagination. 

'*  It  matters  little ;  I  can  sleep  till  morning  here  as  well  as  among  tny  own  men,**  he  said, 
as  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  rustling  heath,  but  at  the  moment,  the  space  before  him  being 
somewhat  open  and  level,  he  thought  he  had  perceived  a  feint  light.  He  looked  earnestly, 
and  was  sure  he  observed  a  light  like  that  of  a  fire,  yet  so  dim  was  it  that  he  could  only  see  it 
at  all  by  looking  for  some  moments  steadily  in  one  direction.  Its  very  dimness,  however,  he 
thought,  proved  its  reality,  for,  had  it  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  the  phosphoric  fire  of  the  bogs,  it 
would  have  been  ten  times  more  brilliant  and  distinct.  It  might  prove  to  be  the  faint  gleam 
of  his  own  fire  by  the  knoll  after  all.  He  determined  to  rise  and  follow  it,  as  it  was  apparently 
so  near. 

It  was  not  however;  until  after  nearly  half  an  hour's  further  travelling  over  a  species  of 
ground  that  would  have  discouraged  the  heart  of  any  but  a  mountaineer,  that  he  reached  a 
small  Highland  cottage  or  shelling,  which  he  now  began  to  be  certain  must  belong  to  some  other 
portion  of  his  enemies.  Danger  with  him,  however,  was  rather  a  recommendation  than  other** 
wise  to  any  adventure,  and  stepping  up  boldly  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cottage.  It  was 
opened  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  to  whom  he  briefly  explained  that  he  was  a  stranger  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  forest. 

While  the  good  woman,  with  hospitable  Highland  civility,  invited  Alaster  to  enter,  he  had 
no  sooner  spoken  in  reply,  than  a  voice  within  giving  a  preliminary  "  Eigh  Oigh !  '*  or  twa 
immediately  after,  out  jumped  from  a  sort  of  crib,  or  wooden  bedstead  in  the  wall,  a  half* 
dressed  figure,  who,  throwing  himself  down  on  his  knees,  embraced  firmly  the  legs  of  our  hero, 
at  tlie  same  time  uttering  something  between  a  howl  and  a  scream  of  joyful  recognition. 

*'  And  are  you  really  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  Farquhar  ?  "  said  Alaster,  raising  gently 
his  resuscitated  servant.  **  By  the  word  of  a  Duine-uasal,  I  keB*d  ye  were  hard  to  kill ;  but» 
in  sooth,  drowning's  a  death  that  some  need  have  small  dread  of,  while  there's  a  handful  o' 
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hempseed  to  saw  in  the  LowUndi.     God  save  je  all  here! "  he  added,  tununi;  round  aid 

saluting  the  other  inmates  of  the  cottage. 

*«  Pless  us  the  night  an^pless  us  the  morn,**  said  the  Highland  woman,  eufftseTing  to  Alaster; 
'<  but  the  strangers  pe  plenty  the  noo,  an*  the  shentlemaa*s  pe  gaging  fiwt  through  the  wood, 
to  the  wars  an*  rumours." 

<«  Wars  and  rumours!"  repeated  Alaster,  obserring  more  in  detaU  the  square  iDrmsaod 
brown  visages  of  two  stalwart  Highlanders,  who,  dressed  in  the  gaudy  tarUn  of  the  Stewarts' 
dan,  sat«*  beyond  the  reek  "   of  the  peat  fire,  that  burned  in  the  centre  of  the  sheilUig. 

•*  The  praw  stranger  'll  pe  for  the  wars  too,  na  doot,"  said  the  woman  to  one  of  the  High- 
landers as  Alaster  seated  himself. 

"Tobesurely,  her  nainsel's  honour  *llpe  for  the  wars,"  answered  the  man  aloud,  with 
Highland  flattery.  "  Kens  she  ought  about  them,  if  a  pody  may  speer  ?  *  he  added,  addresnng 
Alaster. 

"  No,"  said  our  hero  simply ;  **  I've  heard  of  the  wars  in  the  low  eountries  certainly,  bat 
what  have  we  who  live  here  on  the  hills  to  do  with  king  or  covenanter?  The  king  is  now  an 
Englishman,  and  knows  nothing,  or  cares  nothing,  for  the  braid  Highlands,  or  the  proud  elans 
of  the  Gael ;  and  as  for  the  covenanters,  it's  my  notion  they  like  a  preaching  better  than  a 
piobraefad  ony  day ;  I  know  of  no  wars  worth  the  name." 

'<  Her  nainsel  maun  pe  as  deef  as  the  grey  crag  o'  Glencronaghen,**  said  the  Highlander, 
assuming  a  scornful  superiority,  '*  if  she  hasna  heard  the  news.  But  may-be  shell  pe  a  Camp- 
bell frae  the  wast,  an*  a  seven- an'- twenty  half  cousin  o*  the  great  Earl  o*  Argyle,  wi'  his  plaek 
scull-hoods,  his  skraighing  sawm-singing,  forbye  bis  preaching  grunt,  pah !  pewh  !*' 

**  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,  friend,"  was  Alaster's  reply,  slightly  offended,  yet 
speaking  with  all  the  good-nature  of  a  man  of  real  courage. 

^*  Then  her  nainsePs  honour  and  clory  maun  be  just  as  ignoramus  as  a  prute  peast,  for  a* 
her  braw  biodag  and  her  braid  sporan,"  said  the  strange  Highlander  Jeeringly,  as  he  glanced 
at  the  silyer  ornamented  dirk  by  Alaster*s  side,  and  the  ample  tasseled  purse  that  hung  before 
hiffl,  *'  for  a'  the  glens  are  ringing  frae  Lochgoil  in  the  wast,'  to  Johnny  Groat's  hoose  at  the 
world's  end,  wi'  the  blithe  news  o'  the  wars  o'  the  gallant  Montrose." 

*'  If  your  news  be  true,  it's  at  least  not  very  politely  communicated,"  said  Alaster ;  '*  but 
truly,  friend,  I  am  so  well  disposed  to  a  little  civil  warfare,  that  for  your  jeer  I  am  quite 
ready  to  give  you  a  taste  of  either  biodag  or  claymore,  long  lance  or  sken.dhu,  whenever  your 
Taliant  braggartsbip  shall  choose,  in  &ir  daylight,  come  the  morning." 

'*  Fohoogh  !  oigh  !  hoot  away,  lad.  Te*re  a  braw  boy  for  the  wars !  an*  my  vera  particular 
friend  and  lovier,"  shouted  Morrouch  M'Combich,  standing  up,  **  and  111  just  beg  your  free 
pardon  for  my  civil  joke,  an*  there's  my  loof  on't ;  for  disna  ae  shentleman  ken  anither  a*  the 
worl'  o'er?  There,"  and  he  held  out  a  hand  of  no  Lilliputian  dimensions,  « just  shake  me 
by  the  fist  if  ye  dare,  as  the  muckle  de'il  said  to  the  Lowlander." 

Alaster,  laughing  at  the  odd  humour  of  the  fellow,  could  not  refuse  his  proffered  hand,  and 
shaking  it  cordially,  they  sat  down  the  closest  of  friends  to  discourse  of  *^  the  wars  and  zU* 
snours  ;**  which  news,  being  a  rarity  in  these  remote  quarters,  presented  a  theme  of  the  most 
exhilarating  interest  to  the  youthful  ambition  of  our  hero. 

'*  If  s  a  tamn*d  shame  an*  aconscionable  confusion  !**  exclaimed  the  animated  Gaelie  stranger, 
tmbitious  to  show  off  the  elegance  of  his  English,  while  be  eyed  Alaster's  person  from  head  to 
'ibot,  '*  for  such  a  buirdly  galliard  as  her  nainsel's  dory  to  be  creeping  about  here  like  a  moa- 
'diewortin  the  woods  when  there's  claymores  ringing  &r  a- field;  yet  here  shell  be  herding 
Wi'  the  red-deer  in  the  forest  o'  Braemar  like  a  cowardly  hurcheon,  while  the  great  Montrose 
if  marching  to  the  battle,  bagpipes  playing,  horses  neighing,  trumpets  blawing,— up  wi'  the  war 
cry  I  Tulach  ard  !  cries  the  Mackenzie ;  Fraoch  eilan !  cries  Macdonald ;  A  dh*  aindeoin 
eotheireadh  !  cries  Clan  Ranald. — Whoo  hoop  !** — and  jumping  ujf  on  the  floor,  and  flou- 
rishing his  short  stick,  the  man  seemed  about  to  run  to  the  charge  in  the  Isices  of  his  startled 
auditors,  who  sat  staring  on  him  in  good-natured  admiration. 

**  Hoigh !  poigh  f"  shouted  the  same  fellow  again,  slapping  Alaster's  bare  knee  in  the 
most  irreverent  manner,  on  observing  the  ruminating  look  of  our  hero— **  ifrhatfll  her  honour's 
tHorj  be  musing  aboot  when  she  sites  there  in  the  neuk,  like  a  contemplation  V*  , 
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4*  Keftr  miad  bm,  fri«i<IU  ^^^  g^  on  witk  yovr  newt  of  the  war.^ 

^  I  ken  ht&w\y  vM'  11  bt  ki  ber  honaur'i  tkoughts,**  eonthiiMd  the  penercriiig  Athol-imm ; 
«  she'll  bee  tone  tweelheait  in  the  wood,  tome  Wmen  Um  that  keepe  her  free  her  sleep  at  night* 
and  rioi  between  faenel*  anf  hev  wits  by  day.  Vy !  IMgh  t  a  pettieoat  an*  a  tonnag,  a  bine  ee 
an'  a  saft  weri,  to  keep  a  young  fellow  free  the  wan,— when  gude  men  are  on  the  heather*  an' 
the  slogan  is  sounding  free  Lorn  to  Loebaber.    Piewgh  !  gewgh  !** 

Ahbougb  the  enthnsieare  of  Morrooch  M'Combleb  was  aoraewhat  too  roistering  and  ob« 
stteperoos  for  Khe  ^et  habits  of  our  bere^  he  did  not  himself  Aul  to  eateh  a  good  portion  of  it 
during  the  lemaindee  of  the  eowersation ;  and  e^en  bis  invalid  serrant,  Farqnhar,  hatf-drowned 
as  he  had  been,  and  wounded,  and  still  sore  with  bruises,  began  to  eaper  on  the  floor,  and  to 
long  eseeedingly  liv  a  tih  at  the  psalnusingbig  men  of  the  eotenant.  Thou^  also  the  ibeiU 
ing  in  wbieh  thia  ebanee  assembly  were  eonrened  belonged  to  the  •eattered  olan  of  the  Macra* 
bines,  also  deer-«lidkers  of  the  wood,  yet  eren  when  the  name  and  quality  of  Alaster  came  to 
be  known,  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality  kept  all  now  met  in  friendship  for  the  remainder  of 
the  nigt»t ;  for  our  hero  soon  eeneluded,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  his  own  perty  until  ho 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  light  of  a  new  day. 

After,  tberelbre,  eating  together  the  friendly  breed  and  salt,  besides  partaking  of  the  good 
woman*8  store  of  goafs-milk  cheese,  eold  venison,  and  oaten  bannooks«-the  whole  seasoned 
with  a  tass  of  usquebaugh  and  a  hearty  pineh  of  Highland  snuflfby  way  of  dessert  (a  delicate 
1  usury  procured  at  the  refined  town  of  Aberdeen),  the  whole  gathering  became  drowsy  from 
the  day's  fatigue,  and  addressing  themselves  to  sleep  where  they  sat,  eaeh  man  began  to  dose 
as  the  red  embers  of  the  turf*  fire  sank  away  into  darkness,  and  deep  quietness  soon  resumed 
her  reign  over  the  surrounding  solitudes  of  Braemar. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Tmm  vindiotsve  wratk  of  Grumaeh  Gordon  against  bis  daughter,  for  having  thoughtlessly 
introduced  his  enemy  into  the  very  strong  hold  of  the  olansmen,  vested  itself  after  the  depar> 
ture  of  Alaster  in  bitter  and  deep  reproaches.  But  Molna,  with  the  patient  reverence  of  a 
daughter  for  a  parent,  even  under  the  influenee  of  pasuon  or  mistake,  answered  not  again,  but 
when  her  father's  wrath  began  to  cool,  ocoasionaUy  edged  in  a  word  of  mild  and  explanatory 
remonstrance. 

Gruraach,  however,  had  a  strong  spice  of  military  craft,  such  as  it  was,  as  well  as  of  suspi- 
cion in  his  character,  naturally  acquired  during  the  marauding  life  which  he  had  led  for  thirty 
years ;  and  liaviug  laid  his  plans  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  his  retreat,  and  consulted 
over  them  with  John  of  Leask,  he  took  few-  hours'  rest,  and  by  the  grey  light  of  the  morn* 
ing  bis  men  had  already  descended  the  ravine  under  the  hill,  within  which  their  women  were 
left  behind,  and  were  cautiously  marching  in  the  hollow  towards  the  small  loch,  or  peel,  before 
mentioned,  being  completely  screened  from  the  view  of  the  sentinel  stationed  on  the  knoll,  by 
the  thick  brushwood  beyond  which  Alaster  had  been  led  the  night  previous. 

Meanwhile  the  small  eompany  at  the  bothy  had  also  roused  itself  at  eoek*crowing,  and  all 
were  preparing  for  their  departure. 

«  He's  a  tcevil  o*  a  troublesome  body  that,"  growled  Morrooch  M*Combieh  impatiently  at 
Farquhar,  as  he  waited  on  the  adjustment  of  the  various  bandages  and  bucklings  with  which 
the  legs  and  wings  of  that  wounded  Samaritan  were  encumbered,  through  the  kind  attention 
of  the  Macrabine  women,  on  whom  the  crafty  henchman  had  contrived  to  pass  himself  as  a 
olaosman  from  Lochaw,  who  bad  faJlen  in  with  a  skirmiahing  party  from  the  wars  ;  **  tamn 
her  plaisters  an'  pel  uses,  an*  her  potbecaries  ointment  f  but  deel  be  licked,"  he  continued,  as, 
looking  askance,  he  next  observed  the  invalid  comfortiug  his  heart  with  a  lump  of  the  good- 
wife's  oaten  bannock,  and  a  gulp  of  her  aquavitc.  **  Deel  be  in  her  maw,  but  she  sets  her 
sickness  uncommonly ;  for  it  hasoa  got  near  so  the  vital  parts  o'  her  stomach  yet.  Lanchey., 
come  awa." 

The  whole  four  were  soon  on  their  way  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  at  least  they  were  tramping 
according  to  the  direction  of  their  host,  through  the  soft  heath  of  a  stripe  of  moor,  for  they 
now  found  themselves  on  an  open  part  of  what  was  still  called  the  foreet  The  high  ground 
only  was  covejped  wiAh  the  tim  and  Scotch  pine«fir,  whose  dark  priekly  tops  intercepted  the 
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bright  rays  of  the  morning  ran,  whieb  now  b^^  to  pe«p  pletsastlj  Of«r  tbe  irregular  tm^ 
mit  of  the  Grampians.  Alaster  wondered  that  he  could  not  as  fet  recognise  the  country, 
though  he  was  certain  that  the  small  loch,  the  knoll,  and  bis  men,  could  not  be  fiur  distant 

«  And  so  her  nainseVs  honour  an*  pleasure  has  said  her  swear,  that  she  shall  hae  a  pook 
at  the  skirts  an'  a  fleg.at  the  flanks  o*  thac  traitor  whigs  an*  preaehioal  coTenant-men,"  said 
Horrottch  M'Combieh  to  Alaster,  in  his  ordinary  elegant  English,  as  they  went  along  almost 
at  a  Highland  trot.  «  Pipers  an'  piobrachds?  Dorlachs  an*  skene-oeeles !  but  this  present 
would  pe  a  sweet  spot  for  a  bit  comhraig  brulsie.  Got  pless  us !  put  I  wuss  the  wars  were 
here  just  the  noo.  Deel  bauds  my  haunds  that  I  dinna  draw  my  dymore,  an*  kill  that  limping 
body  wi*  the  bandages  afore  my  breakfast  just  fior  a  practice." 

^  Put  your  fingers  in  your  ain  mouth,  an*  try  your  teeth  on  your  ain  thumb  till  the  time 
eomes,  friend,'*  said  Farquhar,  in  answer ;  '<  111  warrant  ye'll  get  practice  enough  befinre  Mon- 
trose an'  his  men  cross  the  Frith  of  Forth,  or  beat  Johnny  Urie  beyond  the  border." 
•*  Hoolagb!  What's  that?"  suddenly  shouted  the  enthusiastie  Athol-man.- 
*•  What  1  Oigh !  heard  ye  the  whistle  an'  a  clatter  of  claymores  too,  as  cure's  death?' 
screamed  his  companion. 

**  Heugh !  heugh  !  **  again  whooped  Morrouch,  running  forward,  <<  see  ye  there  I  rin, 
lads, — here's  a  maist  pleasant  tuasaid  just  anoth  our  nose.  Got  pless  the  wars  an'  tbe 
rumours !     Rin,  ye  deerils.     Laucbey,  what  are  ye  swithering  at  ?*' 

«  Whilk  side  will  ye  take  m  the  stramash  ?"  said  bis  neighbour  Highlander  eoolly,  and 
drawing  out  his  brcMidsword. 

*«  Ony  side  it  pleasures  his  honour  here,"  said  Morrouch,  *'  teevill  may  care  I  haste  ye,  or 
the  fight  '11  be  o'er,  an'  we'll  no  get  a  stroke  struck ! " 

With  this,  all  the  four  ran  with  speed  to  where  they  had  heard  the  whistle,  and  then  s 
shout,  and  now  observed  under  the  knoll,  which  the  hip  of  the  fir-covered  height  on  their 
left  now  revealed,  Alaster's  men  confusedly  engaged  with  tbe  deer- stalkers,  who,  having  come 
upon  them  by  surprise,  from  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  locale,  the  former  evidentiy 
fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  some  of  them  already  began  to  give  way. 

**  Follow  me^  friends  * — ^behind  the  knoll !  **  cried  Alaster  to  his  new  acqusuntances. 
*'  It's  tamn'd  round  about  though,"  said  the  eager  M'Combieh. 

**  A  Graham  !  a  Graham !"  shouted  Alaster,  after  the  Highland  custom,  as  he  and  bis 
friends  joined  the  fray.  ' 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  soon  turned  the  fortune  of  this  irregular  contest,  and  Alaster's 
men,  shouting  in  answer  for  joy  of  the  well-timed  return  of  their  leader,  at  once  drove  back 
the  Gordons  beyond  the  recess  in  the  knoll.     The  Highlanders,  en  both  sides,  were  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  weqions,  that  only  one  man  of  tbe  deer-stalkers  was  killed,  and  bat 
few  wounds  had  as  yet  been  received,  when,  contrary  to  his  wish,  Alaster  was  sought  out  by, 
and  soon  found  himself  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  Grumach  himself.     The  reiver  chief  eyed 
his  antagonist  with  intense  fiiry  when  they  met,  bis  look  plainly  intimating  his'  joy  in  tbe 
opportunity  of  revenging  the  affiront  of  bis  former  defeat.    As  they  joined  swords  the  attention 
of  Alaster  was  momentarily  arrested  by  a  screaming  cry  emanating  from  among  the  fires  oa 
the  hill  behind  his  enemy,  which  overloolced  tbe  little  holm  where  tbe  fight  had  taken  plac^- 
for,  according  to  custom,  some  women  and  children  of  the  reivers  were  witnesses  of  the  fray  ; 
and  he  even  imagined  that  he  heard  the  shriek  of  Moina,  as  she  saw  him  about  to  spill  tbe 
blood  of  her  fisther. 

The  effeet  of  this  discovery  bad  nearly  cost  the  youth  his  life,  for  the  old  chief  pressed 
hard  upon  him,  seeing  him  stand  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and  he  had  to  retreat  three  or  four 
paces  to  avoid  the  eager  vengeance  of  the  old  man.  Recovering  in  an  instant  after  his 
presence  of  mind,  however,  his  strength  and  courage  once  more  came  frilly  to  hb  aid ;  and 
succeeding  by  the  superior  vigour  of  his  arm  in  turning  aside  bis  adversary's  sword,  he  sprang 
in  upon  him,  and  wresting  the  weapon  out  of  his  hand,  tbe  old  man  fiell  with  tlie  shock,  and 
lay  a  second  time  at  Alaster's  feet,  panting  for  breath,  and  in  dumb  astonishment  at  so 
imusual  an  occurrence. 

By  this  time  the  other  clansmen  had  fled  on  all  sides,  being  hard  pressed,  in  particular  by 
Morrouch  M'Combieh,  whose  enthusiastic  valour,  in  spite  of  a  slight  wound  in  tbe  fiice,  was 
quite  disappointed  at  the  shortness  of  so  agreeable  an  exercise  as  this  fray  afforded  him  '*just 
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or  pnetioe.*'  The  whole  of  the  Gordons,  execpt  two,  and  th«tr  kador,  bad  ioond  rcfego 
among  the  imgular  rooks  whieh  fiwed  the  woody  hilb  on  whieb  the  womem  were  placed ;  ani 
now  Farquhar,  bj  his  inaster*8  orders*  proeceded  with  alaorlt j  to  hind  behind  them  the  hands, 
not  only  of  the  two  common  prisoners,  but  those  of  the  yeteran  ehieOtain  himself.  The  great 
object  of  bu  expedition  being  thus  happily  accomplished,  in  a  way  to  leave  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  the  fiite  of  the  leader  of  the  deer-stalkers  to  his  noUe  employer,  with  whom 
Alaster  could  easily  intercede  for  bit  safety,  putting  his  men  in  order,  he  was  soon  again 
on  hia  march  back  towards  the  castle  of  Braemar. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

The  morning  sun,  which  seldom  at  this  season  had  so  early  dispelled  the  mists  that  crowned 
the  many  heads  of  the  great  range  of  the  Grampians,  now  began  to  peep  in  glowing  brightness 
over  the  rugged  heights  to  the  east  of  Blair  Athol,  as  Alaster  and  his  men  tramped  cheerily  coin 
their  march  through  the  forest.  Keeping  the  higher  ground,  from  whieh  they  had  occasionally  pic- 
turesque peeps,  through  among  the  trees,  of  the  windings  of  the  Dee,  as  here^  eoo^aratiTely  in 
its  infimcy,  the  stream  brawled  beneath  among  rugged  rocks,  or  swirled  round  and  settled  into- 
linns  and  pools,  though  the  broken  tanglements  of  its  irregular  current ;  the  Highland  party  next 
dived  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  wood,  in  order  the  more  speedily  to  get  to  the  castle  of  Braemar. 

Grumach  Gordon  and  the  other  two  prisoners,  bound  and  disarmed,  trudged  on  in  the 
centre  of  the  party  in  dogged  silence,  and  with  looks  of  dark  and  vindictive  gloom.  The 
two  strangers,  namely,  Morrouch  M'Combich  and  his  companion,  chow  also  to  aocompany 
Alaster  to  Braemar  castle,  as  there  they  expected  to  meet  with  some  gathering  of  the  elans, 
who  were  likely  to  have  by  this  time  assembled  to  join  the  rising  in  the  north  under  the 
gallant  Montrose. 

The  further  conversation  of  this  redoubtable  clansman,  as,  sticking  close  by  the  side  of  our 
hero  while  on  the  march,  he  continued  to  feed  the  fancy  of  the  youth  with  glowing  pictures  of 
the  pleasures  of  war,  the  glories  of  victory,  and  the  prospects  of  plunder,  was  to  the  latter  ex- 
ceedingly exhilarating.  Upon  the  matter  of  the  spulsie  to  be  obtained  in  the  wars  Murroucb 
dwelt  with  sincere  gusto,  especially  when  they  should  come  to  have  the  good  fortune  of 
gutting  the  houses  of  the  rich  burghers  of  Aberdeen  or  Dundee,  or  haply  of  the  wealthy 
merchants  of  Glasgow  in  the  west,  who  had  all  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  covenant  with  the 
most  unaccountable  wrong-headed  wilfulness— evidently  that,  under  Providence,  the  brave 
followers  of  Montrose  might  have  no  lack  of  booty  when  they  should  have  left  their  bare  hilla 
to  6ght  in  so  good  a  cause.  Tbu  cause  was  no  other  than  that  o€  Royal  Charlie  himself,  who, 
in  addition,  would  shower  upon  them  ultimately  many  honours  and  promotions ;  their  perfoct 
success  under  their  gallant  leader  being  a  thing  not  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  slightest  doubt. 

While  our  hero  and  Morrouch,  with  sundry  subsidiary  listeners,  were  engaged  in  this- 
gratifyiog  discourse,  emerging  out  from  the  thicket  of  the  wood,  and  coming  upon  a  heathy 
ridge^  where  the  view  of  the  hilly,  picturesque  country,  from  Braemar  to  Kildrummy,  opened 
out  on  all  sides,  the  ears  of  the  party  were  refreshed  by  a  dutant*  strain  of  the  bagpipe^  which, 
far  in  the  vale  beneath  ^l^m,  came  up  at  the  moment  with  great  effect  from  the  sweeping 
entrances  of  the  glen,  and  which,  playing  a  wild  martial  piobrachd,  touched  the  very  souls  oT 
the  errant  Highlanders.  Hastening  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  tliey  observed  the  blue  bonnets, 
dark  tartan  jackets,  and  short  feile-begs  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  who,  carrying  the 
standard  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  armed  only  with  target  and  claymore,  dirk  and  skene- 
dbu,  after  the  ancient  fiwhion,  were  winding  along  the  hollow  with  evident  pride  and  pictu- 
resque regularity. 

'*Lamh  Dhia  Sinn  !  Oh,  dory  an'  praise,  see  ye  that?"  cried  Morrouch  in  an  ecstacy-^ 
«<  Deevil  almighty  !  what  a-creat  army  I— a  bunder  a  thoosand  gallant  shentlemans  frae  the- 
braes  o'  Appin,  marching,  like  a  Bannoekburn,  to  the  great  wars  an*  the  rumours  !  Hoigh  I 
Got  tamn !— rin,  lads,  an  see  the  clory  !  *' 

In  short,  the  effect  of  this  animating  sight,  not  only  upon  the  enthusiastic  Morrouch 
M*Combich,  but  upon  Alaster  himself  and  the  whole  of  the  party,  aware  as  they  were  of  the 
destination  of  so  gallant  a  gathering,  is  scarcely  to  be  described.  But  when,  as  the  party 
oame  more  fully  into  view,  another  piper  joined  the  former,  and  each,  in  all  the  pride  of  hia 
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prsfiMmn,  fakv  ial*  tte  dffonM  of  th»iMtnidwst,  wink  hb  viMtkt  w«re  ahnest  s]^  wHhf 
ihm  «zertion»  snd  th»  skirl  of  their  warlike  ■UMie  echoed  up  ucl  along  the  glen,  mM  llie 
very  walls  of  okl  Kildnunmy  seemed  to  send  baek  the  souad,  Morroaeh  eouM  stand  it  th 
longer,  hot  drawing  lus  elaynMMre^  and  flourishing  it  round  Ms  head,  he  danced  and  espered, 
and  '*  whoogh'dy*^  and  whooped;  in  his  enthusiasni,  until  Alaster*s  whole  party  catching  the 
infiBction,  as  they  oaaie  to  thohrow  of  the  height,  set  up  one  simuHaneons  halloo,  waring  tiieir 
bonnets  in  acdamation  to  the  gathering  in  the  glen.  Even  the  prisoners,  and  old  Grumaeh 
bimseli^  joined  in  the  shout ;  and  when  the  chm  in  the  hollow,  thinking  that  this  was  anotticr 
legion  collected  in  the  same  cause,  answered  with  all  the  enthusissm  of  the  Gael  this  spon- 
taneous slogan  of  the  coming  war, — the  sound  of  so  many  human  voices  in  the  wildmiea, 
jmning  in  the  simultaneous  hurra !  as  it  echoed  away  in  the  wild  passes  towards  the  mountains, 
had  an  efieet  that  was  poeitivdy  snblime. 

«^Oi^l  Got  bo  a  dory,  Laughey!  did  ye  ever  hear  sueh  a  beantifieation  ?  "  ezdakndl 
Morrouch  inaiapturo  tahis  netghbonr.  *«Draw  your  sword,  ye  deevil.  Sot  the  honour  o' 
Montrose,  an'  look  lUie  a  sodgar  narehiug  to  the  pleasurement  o'  the  wars.  Hoigfa  1  tamn  her !  ** 

Taming  the  angle  of  the  ii4ge  soon  after  the  dark  tumta  of  Braemar  csstle  next  eametnto 
view,  rising  tall  and  warlike  beyond  dm  windings  of  the  Deo ;  and  by  the  time  Alastsr  sad 
bis  men  rourtded  the  heavy  hiU  wlueh  rises  close  behind  it,  various  other  parties  of  the  Gad 
from  different  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  show  themselves  successively  to  the 
delighted  qKCtaters,  as,  with  picturesque  effect,  they  issued  from  the  diflerent  passes  in  the 
glens,  or  poured  down  the  green  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Prawing  near  in  toietaUe  ' 
order,  the  stiaisB  of  their  different  bagpipes,  mingling  in  wild  and  exciting  discordance,  as  the 
so.unds  echoed  from  thodlistanee,  had,  to  the  enthusiastic  Highlanders,  a  peculiarly  stirring  if 
not  striking  eflaet. 

A  proud  youth  had  Alaster  Graham  been  all  day  while  proceeding  through  the  woods  st 
the  head  of  Ins  own  small  oanpaay ;  but  as  all  greatness  is  eomparative,  his  shrunk  almost 
into  nothing  in  hie  own  estima^n,  as,  coming  in  with  his  few  followers,  he  witnessed  the 
pride  of  the  Gaelic  obiefkains  marching  at  the  head  of  their  compact  legions  of  wild  clansmtib 
Never  had  he  seen  so  animating  a  sight  as  he  now  witnessed  in  the  strath  of  Bvsemar. 

£ven  the  castle  itself,  which.still  stands  upon  ariight  rising  ground  within  a  fewhvadreil 
yards  of  the  Dee,  and  is  merely  a  tall,  black,  and  somewhat  triangular  building,  with  ib 
pepper>box  turrets  toppling  firom  tiie  corners  beneath  the  chimneys,  and  an  antique  roand 
tower  with  a  screw  stair-case  shooting  up  in  the  inner  angle,  where  one  part  of  the  buiMinf 
appears  awkwardly  stuck  against  the  other,  seemed  to  look  down  with  a  natural  Highlaad 
pride  upon  tite  brave  array,  who  now  made  the  scene  so  stirring  all  round  it. 

Alaster,  on  his  arrival,  could  seareely  make  his  way  through  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  earl ;  and  his  own  importance  was  sadly  damped,  as,  on  announcing  his  return,  and 
naming  his  prisoners,  he  received  a  hasty  command  to  see  them  attended  to  a  place  of  seea- 
rity,  and  to  wait  until  the  earl  should  have  leisure  to  give  his  attention  to  this  matter. 

Meantime  the  usual  preparation  for  tiie  hospitable,  entertainment  of  the  ohieftainf  and 
people,  caused  great  busUe  among  the  numerous  underlings  of  the  castle ;  and  as  every  kind 
of  fathering  forma  an  excuse  for  getting  up  that  glorious  species  of  mountaineer  en|oyment,  a 
Highland  feast,  nothing  was  now  omitted  that  use  and  wont  had  made  sacred  to  a  oheeifol 
parting  banquet,  before  the  dans,  now  assembling  at  Braemar,  took  their  departure  to  join  the 
brave  Montrose;  Several*  oxen,  sheep,  red  deer,  and  kids,  the  servants  were  roasting  whde 
for  the  use  of  the  guests,  and  more  than  one  great  pot.full  of  poultry  and  game  were  already 
stewing  in  the  kitehene,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  castle.  A  great  fire  was  kindled  on  the  lawn, 
round  the  gnarled  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  according  to  ancient  custom,  which  oak  was  uppropn* 
atdy  cdled  the  trunk  of  the  feast,  and  at  this  fire  the  largest  beeves  were  roasting  on  wooden 
stakes,  and  now  sent  forth  a  peculiarly  tempting  savour.  Within  the  best  apartment  of  the 
castle  two  tables  were  covered  for  the  earl  and  his  prindpal  guests,  while  his  common  retdners 
without  lent  handy  assistance  to  the  servants  employed  on  the  green,  insetting  up  such  tem- 
porary erections  ft^r  the  accommodation  of  the  inforior  clansmen  as  the  occasion  admitted  of. 

Wliile  all  were  occupied  in  diflerent  ways,  Alaster  was,  with  his  prisoners,  hastily  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.  In  an  upper  chamber  of  tiio  eastk,  a  plain  square 
apartment,  sat  his  lordship,  surroandod  hgr  adose  group  of  GatMe  ohiefi,  mixed  with  bif  owa 
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retainersy  whose  warlike  appearance  aod  stem  nobleness  of  mieiiy  as  they  eyad  our  youth  and 
tiis  men,  formed  a  scene  that  was  strikingly,  though  unpretendingly  itfiposiog.  Its  effeet  was 
greatly  heiglitened  by  the  presence  of  old  Grumach  Gordon,  who,  slightly  boundt  bare-beaded, 
and  disarmed,  and  with  a  look  more  of  defiance  than  humility,  strode  boldly  up  toward  the 
centre  of  the  group. 

**  Bring  you  me  a  single  prisoner,  young  man  ?**  said  the  earl,  sternly. 

*'  Yes,  my  lord,  with  only  two  others ;  but  I  bring  you  Grumach  the  reiTcr  himself.** 

"  And  could  be  not  have  been  disposed  of  without  being  led  like  a  tethered  bull  into  our 
own  presence  ?  Is  there  not  a  donjon  beneath  the  level  of  the  sward  that  surrounds  thia 
castle,  which  might  be  fit  lodging  for  this  audacious  despoiler  ?  But  you  seem  to  have  a  re* 
quest  to  prefer.     If  so,  speak  it." 

<*  It  is,  that  Grumach  Gordon  may  be  set,at  liberty.  Nay,  start  not|  my  lord,"  said  Alas- 
ter,  **  he  is  willing  to  join  the  brave  Montrose  in  the  wars,  and  to  take  with  him  the  whole 
Gordons  and  Macrabins  of  Glenskiach.'* 

**  Alaster,  you  are  but  a  young  man,"  replied  the  earl,  eyeing  the  youth  with  a  meaning: 
look ;  *'  claymores  have  been  drawn,  and  blood  has  been  spilt  in  the  wood,  and  yet  you  have 
brought  me  this  old  num's  crafty  head  upon  his  own  shoulders.  I  like  not  thia  impolitic 
humanity,*' 

**  Dbia  gledh  sinn  I "  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  losing  all  restraint  on  his  tongue^  "  is  my  two- 
ears  to  hear  this  spoken  to  an  unfortunate  chieftain  of  the  ancient  clan  of  the  Gordons?  Gen- 
tlemen, Stewarts  and  Macdonalds,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled  chiefs, 
*'  will  you  stand  there  and  see  a  duinewasal  and  a  Gordon  treated  thus  ?  Will  you  coolly 
allow  an  old  man  to  be  beholden  to  and  reproached  with  the  cruel  humanity  of  a  boy  7" 

The  chiefs  crowded  round  and  spoke  apart  to  the  earl,  who,  after  further  questioning  with 
Alaster,  said  aloud 

**  Old  man,  upon  condition  of  your  departing  with  these  gallant  chieftains  to  join  the  noble 
Montrose,  you  are  free." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  grey  head  in  token  of  assent. 

**  Gille-coise,"  added  the  earl  to  his  henchman,  **  let  not  a  Gordon  remain  longer  in  bonds 
in  my  presence,  and  let  them  partake  of  the  festivities  which  none  shall  be  denied  who  arc 
within  my  walls  this  day.'* 

With  evident  feelings  of  remaining  vindictiveness  and  wounded  pride,  the  old  man  was  con- 
ducted from  the  presence  of  the  earl,  with  whom  Alaster,  however,  remained,  and  being  intro- 
duced to  the  chiefs,  nras  very  soon  also  appointed  to  a  command  under  one  of  them  in  the  armv 
destined  to  join  the  forces  of  Montrose. 

As  the  day  advanced  the  feast  was  set  in  the  manner  which  has  so  often  been  described ;  with 
the  usual  rude  but  imposing  magnificence  in  the  hall,  and  clumsy  plenty  on  the  green,  in  front 
of  the  castle.  Within,  the  earl  presided  in  all  the  glory  of  feudal  state,  the  pipers  playing^ 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  repast,  exhilarating  strains  of  warlike  music,  which,  however  dea£> 
ening  to  modern  ears,  certainly  took  nothing  from  the  keenness  of  the  appetites  of  the  ravenous 
Highlanders.  In  the  evening,. when  the  wine  and  whiskey  began  to  take  effect,  the  chiefs  and 
lairds,  beginning  to  snap  their  fingers  and  thump  the  table  to  the  lively  strains  of  their  pipers^ 
could  keep  no  longer  on  their  seats,  and  a  dance,  the  usual  sequel  of  such  good  cheer,  was  firom 
right  to  left  called  for ;  until  the  word  being  carried  to  the  green- without,  numbers  of  men  and 
women  incontinently  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  in  five  minutes'  time  one  of  the  great  tables 
was  completely  cleared  away,  its  seats  were  moved  to  the  walls,  and  lairds  and  ladies  preparedt 
fbr  the  dance. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

The  dames  of  all  the  household  at  Braemar  castle,  as  well  as-  all  who  lived  near,  knowing  the 
humour  and  manner  of  a  Highland  feast,  and  that  all  festive  gatherings  in  their  glens  must  end 
either  with  a  dance  or  a  fight,  if  not  with  both,  had  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  in  readiness 
fbr  the  merry  exercise ;  and  the  show  of  healthy  beauty  that  now  graced  the  hall^  filled  the 
oldest  of  the  men  present  with  that  pleasure  and  pride  which  such  a  sight.  In  the  moment  of  ex- 
hilaration, is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the  warm-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  cold  mountains 
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of  the  north.  Some  parley,  however,  took  place  before  the  dance  began,  while  the  ladiet  of  tbe 
earl's  household  were  led  into  the  hall ;  and  as  Alaster  stood  up  with  other  youths,  and  looked 
at  the  rosy  countenances  of  the  Highland  damsels,  seeking  to  find  a  partner,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  half-concealed  face  in  the  rear  of  the  throng,  that  sent  the  blood  more  quickly  from  bis 
heart.  He  scarcely  could  believe  his  eyes,  yet  the  impression  upon  himself  convinced  him  he 
had  made  no  mistake.  Pushing  his  way  through  among  the  others,  towards  the  more  obscure 
part  of  the  hall  near  the  entrance,  he  soon  found  the  interesting  object  that  had  attracted  hiu, 
and  in  short,  before  he  was  able  to  speak  from  surprise,  he  bad  pressed  the  hand,  frankly  put 
into  his,  of  hit  little  enthusiastic  maiden  of  the  forest,  Moina  Gordon. 

*'  I  have  followed  my  father, "  she  said,  "  all  the  way  hither  to  Braemar,  and  you,  Alaster, 
have  procured  his  freedom.     I  must  thank  you,  although  he  does  not.'* 

**  God  bless  thy  fair  looks,  my  pretty  Moina,**  be  said  caressingly,  as  they  stood  behind  backs, 
-«but  come,  I  want  thee— hark  !** 

*<  Who  leads  off  the  dance  ?"  the  Earl  of  Mar  called  out  good-humouredly,  as  Alaster  wai 
-speaking,  at  the  same  time  rising  from  his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  hall. 

Several  of  the  chiefs  and  ladies  now  crowded  round  him.  **  No  !**  he  added  aloud«  in  answer 
to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  them,  **  there  shall  be  no  distinction  of  ranks  in  this  night's  Cenm- 
siubhail.  The  chief  shall  foot  it  with  the  damsel  of  the  shelling,  and  the  proudest  lady  in  Brae- 
mar  castle  shall  not  refuse  to  beck  to  the  bow  of  the  bonneted  lad,  who  has  a  light  heel  and 
quick  ear  for  reel  or  strathspey.  Come!  where  is  Alaster  Graham,  my  handsome  forester? 
Alaster!*'  he  continued,  as  the  latter  came  forward,  **  you  shall  begin  the  dance;  chooee  yon  a 
partner  first,  and  not  the  proudest  dame  here  shall  refuse  your  challenge.*' 

The  few  Highland  dames  present  stood  round,  admiring  the  youth,  as  he  bowed  in  answer  to 
the  speech  of  the  earl,  each  expecting  to  have  the  triumph  of  being  selected  for  his  partner ;  but 
he,  passing  thxi  whole  of  them  by,  and  stepping  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  brought  from  among 
the  crowd  of  lowly  damsels  a  modest  figure  of  simple  beauty,  in  the  slender  person  of  Moina 

Gordon. 

Manifesting  much  reluctance  to  come  forward  thus  publicly,  Moina  struggled  for  a  moment 
with  her  lover,  for  Alaster  had  employed  some  gallant  freedom  in  urging  her  to  lead  the  dance, 
and  to  proceed  with  him  towards  the  centre  of  the  hall ;  when,  as  all  eyes  were  now  directed  to 
her,  tbe  brooch  which  fastened  her  plaid  or  sagum  of  striped  stuff,  gave  way,  and  the  garment 
falling  on  his  arm,  exposed  her  person  to  the  view  of  all. 

The  elose  dress  which  enclosed  the  bust  of  the  blushing  girl  was  actually  of  silk,  and  the 
dark-green  tartan  of  the  clan  of  the  Gordons  being  the  ancient  Carac-chalamh,  or  jupe  of  the 
Lowlands,  was  made  nearly  like  the  spencer  of  later  times,  but  terminated  in  a  picturesque  bo- 
dice of  red  stuff,  very  much  in  the  style  of  those  worn  by  the  Swiss  girls  at  this  day.  A  short 
petticoat  of  light  blue  mankey,  with  laced  sandals  of  tanned  deer-skin  on  her  feet,  and  stockings 
of  red  and  white  diceing  on  her  legs,  composed  the  dress  of  the  lower  part  of  her  person ;  and 
her  thick  fair  hair,  bound  with  a  sprig  of  a  brigl\^  species  of  myrtle,  all  showed,  that,  seated  by 
the  banks  of  some  clear  pool,  before  she  came  to  the  castle,  the  Highland  maiden  had  taken  no 
small  pains  with  her  toilet,  with  a  natural  view  to  the,  admiration  of  him  whom  she  had  followed 
thus  far. 

A  titter  of  female  curiosity  and  a  toss  of  the  head  among  the  dames  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
hall,  was  the  consequence  of  Alaster's  choice,  but  soon,  as  the  floor  was  filled,  the  call  of  the  earl 
to  his  pipers,  with  their  exhilarating  preludes  as  they  puffed  and  tuned  their  instruments,^ad- 
jtisting  the  branching  drones  over  their  shoulders  with  all  the  consequence  of  their  important 
vocation,  added  not  a  little  to  the  general  festive  excitement. 

*<  Flay  up  *  The  Graham's  Gathering  at  the  lucky  rock  in  Strathspey,*  or  no,  let  it  be  <  TTuh 
gail  mam  &o— for  the  Mae  Farlanes,"  cried  the  earl,  "  '  We  come  through  the  drift  to  drive  tbe 
prey,* "  he  added,  translating  into  English  that  popular  air — **  that  b  most  appropriate  to  tbe 
morrow's  duties.     Flay,  lads  1  play !  the  piobrachd,  first  at  least,  for  a  prelude  to  the  lighter 


music." 


As  the  dance  afterwards  went  on,  and  was  deeply  enjoyed  by  the  animated  youngsters, 
Grumach  Gordon  slipped  in  from  among  the  crowd  without,  his  old  heart  kindling  with  all  tbe 
enthusiasm  of  youth  at  tbe  sound  of  tbe  Strathspey  and  the  sight  of  the  company ;  when  ^atehii^ 
tbe  gleefbl  agility  of  the  dancers,  be  pereeived  among  the  very  foremost  his  constant  conqueror, 
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Alaster  Graham.  But  what  was  his  astonishment,  when,  on  looking  further,  he  saw  that  youth 
handing  round  and  setting,  in  the  greatest  fiimiliarity  as  his  partner,  with  his  own  daughter, 
Moina  Gordon.  Placing  himself  on  a  bench  behind  the  company,  the  old  man  sat  gazing  under 
his  grey  bushy  eyebrows  at  the  happy  pair,  while  rarious  passions  contended  in  his  mind ;  inyo- 
luntary  admiration  for  so  handsome  a  couple,  which  he  could  not  repress,  was  mixed  with  dark 
and  vengeful  wrath,  still  burning  against  the  youth,  and  a  confusion  of  plans  for  the  punishment 
of  his  thoughtless  and  wilful  daughter. 

The  loTers,  however,  enjoyed  themselves  uncon%cious1y  the  whole  evening,  and  daqced  to- 
gether the  threesome  reel,  and  the  quartette  Strathspey,  the  lightsome  Highland  hornpipe  of 
the  Shan-trius ;  and  footed,  with  their  respective  Gaelic  names,  and  in  the  true  Gaelic  style,  the 
forward  step  and  the  setting  step,  the  tripping  cross-springs  and  the  graceful  cuartage  or  tumine 
step,  in  a  manner  surpassing  all  others  of  the  best  mountaineer  dancers  present.  The  scowling 
ire  of  old  Grumach  himself  began  to  be  lost  in  his  parental  pride  and  extorted  admiration  *  and 
when  the  earl  and  Glen-leg  of  Atbol  took  a  turn  round  the  hall,  attracted  from  their  seats  by 
their  sympathy  with  the  evident  enjoyment  of  the  dancers,  the  old  man  came  forth  from  his 
obseure  recess,  and  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  hearing  their  conversation. 

**  By  my  faith,  a  likely  couple !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  as  he  contemplated  the  two,  now  left 
almost  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  hall ;  "  who  can  this  tasteful  little  maiden  be,  whom  I  have 
admired  all  night  ?  for  she  is  neither  dighted  and  dizened  like  the  stately  dames  of  Braemar  • 
nor  is  she  at  all  like  the  humble  nigheans  of  the  glens.** 

**  What  think  your  lordship,  if  she  be  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  forest-reiver  of  Glen* 
skiach?  Nay,  I  am  certain  of  it,**  answered  the  Laird  of  Glen-leg,  "for  I  observed  them  talk-, 
ing  together  as  father  and  daughter  may  talk,  and  the  maiden's  apparel  befits  the  notions  of  the 
old  man,  who  still,  even  though  hiding  in  the  dens  of  the  forest,  calls  himself  a  chief  of  the  old 
Gordons  of  Morven,** 

«  Ha !  is  that  the  case?'*  cried  the  earl ;  "  now  I  see  the  meaning  of  the  galliard*s  lenity  to 
the  wild  deer-stalkers,  and  his  anxious  pleading  for  this  audacious  old  man.  By  my  sooth,  there 
is  not  a  buck  that  tosses  his  branching  antlers  in  the  woods  of  Athol  but  this  youth  would  give 
to  the  pot  of  the  hunters,  for  one  soft  word  of  the  reiver*s  young  fawn.  See  how  they  smile 
upon- each  other,  and  twist  and  twine  together  in  the  dannsadh.  But  I  will  raise  an  obstacle 
between  them  as  high  and  as  hard  to  get  over  as  the  black  rock  of  Aviernoch.  It  must  not  be 
that  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Braemar  shall  ever  join  the  contaminate  current 
that  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  reiver  broken-men  of  my  own  forest*' 

**  She  never  shall !  never  shall !"  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice  from  behind,  and  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  through  the  hall  above  even  the  loud  notes  of  the  bagpipes.  In  another  instant  the 
aged  cearnach  presented  himself  in  an  attitude  of  dogged  pride  facing  the  earl. 

«*  No  !**  he  repeated,  "  I  say  no !  never  shall  the  ancient  blood  of  my  people  mix  with  the 
base  blood  of  a  mongrel  bastard,  even  though  he  be  a  bye-blow  of  the  proud  house  of  Mar  ! 
Nay,  start  not,  haughty  earl.  I  have  said  it !  I  am  a  ruined  man,  and  your  prisoner  mayhap, 
but  my  name  is  Grumach  Gordon !" 

The  earl  turned  his  astonished  look  from  the  old  man,  and  cast  it  with  stern  scorn  towards 
the  chief  beside  him. 

.  ««  Cur  of  a  wood-thief,  speakest  thou  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Maf *s  face  ?**  exclaimed  Glen-leg^ 
and  instantly  grasping  the  plaid  of  old  Gordon  with  his  left  hand,  as  he  drew  his  long  biodag 
with  the  other,  he  seemed  about  to  stab  the  reiver  on  the  spot. 

**  Bastard  1  sayest  thou,  old  man  ?*'  next  cried  Alaster,  also  bursting  in  among  the  crowd 
that  grouped  around,  the  dance  being  now  completely  interrupted ;  "  your  pardon,  chieftain," 
he  added,  putting  up  the  arm  of  Glen-lcg,  *'  it  is  I  that  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  avenging^ 
the  insult  to  myself  and  the  earl.  I  have  twice  saved  the  life  of  this  ungrateful  cearnach,  but  it 
is  now  forfeited.  Bastard  !  ha  !**  and  drawing  his  dirk,  while  be  grasped  the  reiver's  throat, 
he  held  the  weapon  gleamhig  over  his  head. 

His  uplifted  arm  was  again  prevented  by  the  bye-standers,  for  the  whole  festivity,  as  was 
by  no  means  unusual  in  the  Highlands,  had  turned  in  an  instant  into  a  scene  of  terrible  uproar, 
there  being^Gordons  present,  besides  those  that  rushed  into  the  hall  on  hearing  of  the  quarrel. 
And  there  were  M' Donalds,  and  McLeans,  and  Grahams,  and  Stewarts.  And  now  a  wild 
Babel  of  loud  Gaelic  tongues  sounded  through  the  apartment.    In  another  moment  claymores 
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and  skene-dbot  gleamtd  in  the  grasp  of  teveral  uplifted  bandf ;  tb# lights  plocked  finmi  Hie  mfli 
and  earned  towards  the  crowd  in  the  centre^  senred  to  show  the  glances  of  scorn  or  defiante 
that  were  thrown  from  many  a  swarthy  coimtenanoe« 

*'  X^ieugh  t  Hieugh !  Teevil  almighty  tamn  her  soul  V  cried  a  well-known  voice,  soiaewlut 
pro&nely,  ax  flourishing  high  his  drawn  claymore,  and  bursting  into  the  middle  of  the  cro«d» 
Morrouch  M'Combicb  became  obstreperously  contpicuous.  '*  Cot  tamn !  will  her  nainsel's  dety 
thrapple  the  auld  man  that  marched  wi'  us  through  the  wood,  and  will  shentlemans  stand  by  tat 
stick  ane  ankher  in  the  cuts  in  the  laird's  ha\  when  we're  a*  gaun  to  the  pleasurements  &  fttt 
wars  an'  rumours?  Oigh  !" 

"  Who  is  this  savage  ?**  said  the  earl  to  Glen-leg,  hb  attention  for  the  moment  bong  c9Mft> 
pletely  diverted  from  the  main  fray  by  the  odd  manner  of  the  intruder. 

**  Her  nainsel  be  a  shentleman  !*'— affirmed  Morrouch,  briskly  answering  tot  himself  as  he 
again  brandished  his  claymore.  "  Cot  be  neistus  I  will  your  lordship's  dory  let  thepoirdce^• 
stalker  pody  be  worried  like  an  auld  tupe  in  him's  nain  castle!  when  shentlemens  are  maidi* 
ing  like  pleasant  lambs  to  the  clorification  o*  the  wars  o*  Montrose  ? — Oigh  I  Pieugh !  let  f» 
her  craig ! — **  he  shouted  to  Alaster,  **  or  fiuth  she'll  split  her  wezon  wi*  her  ain  skeaeAs, 
tamn  her  T* 

This  ludicrous,  yet  characteristic  speech,  had  a  wonderful  power  over  all  present,  at  leMtit 
gave  the  fierce  spirits  of  the  Highlanders  a  moment  for  thought,  a  great  advantage  gained  evff 
those  who  are  just  about  slaying  each  other ;  but  while  Alaster  and  tlie  reiver  stood  nsfm' 
tively  eyeing  one  another  in  their  wrath,  the  attention  of  all  was  attracted  by  a  third  oiigeet 
In  short,  close  as  the  crowd  in  the  hall  which  had  swelled  with  the  rising  quarrel  was,  HigUaid 
gallantry,  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  within  which  the  earl  stood,  was  diq>layed  in  veadfly 
giving  way  to  £icilitate  the  entreated  introduction  of  Moina  Gordott* 

The  electrical  effect  of  the  first  words,  and  even  of  the  simple  presence  of  the  Highki^ 
muden,  as  she  now  stood  like  the  angel  of  peace  in  the  centre  of  the  excited  crowd,  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  power  of  woman  over  the  rugged  spirits  of  bmiw 
The  very  sound  of  her  soft  feminine  voice,  as,  in  the  affecting  tone  of  entreaty,  and  tising  the 
poetic  phraseology  of  her  native  Gaelic,  she  begged  for  peace  on  all  sides,  and  especially  ftr 
protection  to  her  fiither,  was  followed  by  a  spontaneous  murmur  of  assent  and  admiratioB. 

**  Forgive,  my  lord,**  she  said  at  length,  kneeling  at  the  fieet  of  the  earl,  •*-  cxense  md 
forgive  the  hasty  words  of  an  ancient  clansman,  who,  though  /breed  by  oppression  to  make  far 
himself  a  den  in  the  forest,  like  the  hunted  prey  of  the  strong,  and  to  teek  a  liviiq^  Kke  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  who  build  their  nests  unbidden  in  the  green  boughs  of  Braemar  woods,  < 
forget  that  he  once  held  broad  lands  in  the  craggy  isles  of  the  west,  or  that  proud  Uood 
in  his  veins.  And  oh  1  if  it  please  your  lordship's  honour,  do  not  let  this  youth  and  he 
this  bitter  vengeance, — for  in  the  wars  of  the  Lowlands  to  which  they  are  going,  beads 
will  be  laid  low  in  the  dust,  though  the  brave  sons  of  the  mountains  draw  not  their  sworis 
to  sheath  them  in  each  other's  bosoms.*' 

*'  Rise,  maiden,**  said  the  earl  to  her,  in  the  most  kindly  tone.  "  There  is  more  goo^MOK 
invthy  simple  words  than  all  of  us  together  have  now  manifested,  and  a  music  in  thy  voiea  0ui 
well  may  move  men  from  the  most  ruthless  purposes.  For  thy  sake,  damsel,  I  will 
unsay  my  hasty  words,  for  truly,  though  thou  hast  a  rough  and  ill-mannered  fiither,  it 
small  disgrace^  I  think,  to  the  proudest  blood  in  my  hall  to  be  joined  to  such  a  gentle  spirit  m 
thine." 

"  And  forgive,  too,  my  angry  threats,  my  lord,"  said  Alaster,  also  bending  on  his  knee,  **ki 
though  the  language  of  the  vindictive  reiver,  whom  I  have  brought  from  the  forest,  is  bard  ts 
bear,  yet  for  this  maiden's  sake  I  am  most  willing  to  forget  and  forgive." 
I  •*  Old  man,  see  you  that  right  ?"  cried  the  earl,  pointing  to  the  kneeling  pair,  **  shall  I  bfcai 
them  both  before  you  go  to  the  wars,  and  promise  them  happy  days  together,  and  liappisr 
nights  when  be  returns  from  the  Lowlands  with  victory  and  honours? — Say  it,  sullen 

'*  No  r  shouted  the  old  man,  his  sharp  voice  sounding  through  the  silent  hall  like  the 
croak  of  a  demon.  '*  No  t  Earl  of  Mar.  I  shall  never  say  it !  '  Though  the  maiden  is  my 
own  daughter,  and  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I  would  sooner  lay  her  head  in  the  kirk-yaid  d 
Qratby  than  I  would  give  her  to  the  arms  of  the  man  who  has  brendiriied  his  weapon  over 
joe  as  my  eoiM|ueror;  no^  Lord  of  Mar,  there  has  Uood  been  between  us,  and  aonta  is  yslti 
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flow.  The  steel  U  eold  that  divides  us,  and  iu  fiery  gleam  only  can  bring  beat  again.  Vbj, 
frown  not,  lairds  and  chiefs,  I  am  a  Gordon,  and  my  lost  honour  must  be  retrieved  by  bloody 
rod  blood  1  On  the  heath  it  must  be  spilt !  I  have  seen  it  in  my  sleep,  my  dreams  are  san- 
guine with  ity  the  spirit  of  vengeance  hath  spoken  it.  The  day  of  feud  is  to  come,  even  if  it 
ebould  be  to  me  and  mine  a  day  of  bitterness  and  of  woe.**  " 

The  whole  company  were  startled  into  a  superstitious  awe  by  the  wild  energy  of  this  speech, 
and  in  the  i ilenoe  which  followed,  the  fearful  word  **  woe,*'  was  either  repeated  by  some  voice 
from  the  further  recesses  of  the  hall,  or  at  least  it  echoed  ominously  from  the  vaulted  roof 
above  them.  Its  immediate  effect  upon  the  excited  senses  of  the  Highland  maiden  drew  the 
attention  of  all  who  stood  round.  Rising  up  with  hands  clasped  together,  her  uplifted  eyes 
seemed  to  express  a  strange  sentiment,  and  shot  from  them  lightning  of  intense  mental  distress, 
mixed  evidently  with  the  dark  apprehensions  of  coming  sorrow ;  when,  shaking  off  the  myrtle 
wreath  that  bound  her  yellow  hair,  and  allowing  it  to  UIX  over  her  neck  and  shoulders  as  she 
trnned  suddenly  towards  the  astonished  Alaster,  she  uttered  something  between  a  suppressed 
soraam  and  a  sob  of  sadness,  and  while  the  by-standers  made  way  for  her  on  each  side,  she  flung 
her  long  locks  hastily  behind  her,  and  rushed  wildly  out  of  the  hall. 

The  crowd  of  men  soon  closed  in,  and  a  buzz  of  Gaelic  voices,  after  the  fiist  silence,  agua 
rose  round,  for  the  seeds  of  some  future  feud  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  sown  by  the  very 
example  of  a  vengeful  spirit  set  by  the  sullen  deer-stalker.  Whatever  should  be  the  end  of  the 
various  controversies  now  raised  among  the  guests  in  the  castle,  the  evening  festivity  was 
completely  disturbed,  and  during  the  confusion  that  prevailed  Alaster  stole  out  to  give  vent 
to  his  feelings,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  parting  word  with  Moina  Gordon. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Ths  buzz  of  mirth  and  homely  enjoyment  without  the  castle  of  Braemar  was  much  greater 
and  infinitely  farther  extended  than  the  more  dignified  and  passionate  controversies  into  which 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening  had  now  turned  within  its  walls.  The  great  beacon  of  the  feast 
was  still  burning  brightly  on  the  lawn,  its  gnarled  trunk  not  being  yet  entirely  consumed,  and 
its  red  light  shone  with  enlivening  effect  upon  the  weather-beaten  countenances  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers,  who  sat  in  groups  around  it,  telling  their  tales  of  local  creach  or  superstition, 
or  drawing  imaginative  pictures  of  the  coming  war.  Various  other  fires  burn  in  different 
places,  on  the  slopes  where  the  Highlandmen  had  been  entertained ;  groups  were  dancing  to 
the  bagpipe  near  the  bonfires,  whose  red  light  was  refiected  in  the  still  waters  of  the  Dee 
beneath,  and  the  hum  of  festive  enjoyment  and  universal  occupation  throughout  the  valley,  or 
«p  behind  the  castle,  with  the  different  sights  and  sounds  which  struck  the  several  senses  o£ 
the  observer,  had  an  effect  of  picturesque  and  romantic  eonfusion* 

The  mind  of  Alaster  began  to  recover  its  composure,  and  even  to  partake  of  the  general 
hilarity,  as  he  wandered  through  this  animated  scene.  He  knew,  however,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  crowd  or  amongst  the  dancers  that  he  need  seek  for  his  enthusiastic  Highland  maiden. 
Turning  up,  therefore,  towards  the  rear  of  the  castle^  he  wandered  musingly  along  the  side  of  a 
small  bum  which  issued  from  a  narrow  opening  in  the  braes  above,  and  before  he  had  pro* 
cesded  a  few  steps  Moina  Gordon  stood  directly  in  his  path.  About  to  speak  to  her  fiimiliarly 
«s  before,  AJaster  was  awed  by  the  elevation  of  hec  manner,  as,  stepping  two  paces  back,  she 
prepared  to  address  him. 

**  You  have  done  me  wrong,  Alaster,*'  she  said  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  "you  have  done  me 
much  wrong,  however  unwittingly.  It  Was  not  to  exhibit  myself  with  you  in  the  halls  of  Brae- 
mar castle  that  I  travelled  through  the  forest  after  my  captive  father,  and  you  know  how 
ffduetantly  I  was  persuaded  to  be  your  partner  in  the  dance,  without  time  to  ask  leave  of  the 
chafed  old  man.  But  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  1  Alas,  that  bitter  imprecation  1  how  it  rings 
in  my  ears  still !  I  must  not  hear  you  q;>eak.  I  must  not  see  you  again.  You  have  drawn 
your  brand  against  my  fitther  to-night,  in  the  foce  of  your  vow  and  your  token ;  and  his  wild 
curse,  in  return,  portends  sadness  and  woe.** 

Alaster  stood  petrified  by  this  stt iking  summing  up,  and  more  by  the  elevation  of  manner 
with  which  it  was  delivered,  unable  for  a  few  momenta  to  offer  a  reply.  **  Your  reproachfiilj 
conclusion,  Moina,*'  be  at  length  said,  <*  follows  an  event  which  neiUiec  of  us  could  hare/osor 
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Mill*    It  if  not  such  as'  you  who,  being  present  on  such  a  night  as  this,  would  baTe  been  allowed 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  dance  in  the  castle.*' 

She  only  <  ontinued  to  look  sadly  in  his  face. 

"  Moina/*  he  continued,  *'  I  had  been  no  man  could  I  have  heard  that  hated  word  in  silence. 
Yet,  though  I  spoke  in  haste,  I  would  not  have  touched  a  hair  of  your  father's  bead.  WiU 
you  not  forgive  me,  Moina  Gordon  ?"     She  put  her  hand  hesitatingly  into  his. 

**  Moina,"  he  said,  evidently  suppressing  his  rising  pride,  **  powerful  is  the  feeling  in  my 
bosom  towards  yourself,  that  causes  me  to  bear  as  I  have  done  with  that  vindictive  old  man. 
Unworthy  is  he,  mcthinks,  of  such  a  daughter.'* 

**  Alaster,*'  she  said  solemnly,  "  that  is  not  language  that  I  can  listen  to.  But  if  you  have 
any  feeling  towards  me,  ah  !  let  me  entreat  that,  for  my  sake,  going  as  you  both  are  to  folloir 
to  the  wars,  when  meeting, together  in  the  long  march,  or  fighting  side  by  side  on  the  field  of 
slaughter,  you  will  still  keep  your  vow  towards  my  poor  father.** 

**  So  help  me.  Heaven  ! — but  only  for  your  sake,  Moina." 

'*  There  is  much  sadness  mingled  with  the  happiness  of  this  night,"  was  her  plainttre 
reply,  "  and  something  weighs  heavy  on  my  spirits,  and  still  rings  in  my  ears,  as  if  it  were 
the  dread  echo  of  my  father's  curse." 

-  But  few  worcls  more  were  spoken  on  either  side ;  the  reconciliation  between  them  did  not 
seem  quite  perfect,  yet  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Highland  maiden  had  evidently  lost  no  portioD 
of  their  lustre,  as  Alaster  gazed  on  tliem  by  the  red  light  of  the  sinking  fires,  and  their  final 
farewell  was  as  soft,  yet  a  thousand  times  more  affecting,  than  the  last  long  note  of  the  shep- 
herd's pipe,  which  is  often  heard  at  eve  by  the  eager  listener  as  it  sweeps  down  the  wild  gleo 
in  the  solitudes  of  Inveronoch. 

A  dead  silence  and  stillness  soon  spread  over  the  hitherto  busy  scene  on  the  slopes  of  Brae- 
mar,  and  reigned  in  the  crowded  stonC'Cliambers  of  the  castle,  as  the  Gael  of  every  degree 
refreshed  themselves  with  a  few  hours*  deep  slumber  to  fit  them  for  the  morrow's  long  march. 
The  mustering  of  the  clans  in  the  morning  on  the  green  lawn  was  exceedingly  picturesque, 
though  not' quite  so  regular,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  review  in  Hyde- park  is  at  the  present  day, 
nor  was  it  without  an  amusing  mixture  of  Highland  swearing,  clannuh  pride,  clamour  end 
enthusiasm.  The  women  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  who  had  followed  the  **  braw  lads'* 
thus  far,  were  particularly  troublesome  to  the  leaders  and  chiefs,  diverting  greatly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  from  their  public  duty,  as  the  seductive  sex  have  ever  been  accused  of  dobg. 

Of  all  the  men  of  war  who  on  this  interesting  morning  were  distracted  by  cares  of  this  sort^ 
none  was  harder  put  to  it  than  our  valiant  friend  Morrough  M*Combich,  who,  bmving  on  the 
previous  night  picked  up  a  dancing  acquaintance  with  a  tall  kimmer  of  the  glen,  who  pn^ 
fessed  to  have  known  him  years  before,  (of  which,  however,  the  honest  Highlander  had  as 
distinct  recollection,)  became  so  desperately  loving  towards  the  time  of  parting,  that  Mo»> 
trough's  patience  could  hardly  endure  it. 

*'  Oigh — oigh !— plcss  her  pody,  forbye  her  sow],  Morrough,"  simpe^  the  wily  kimmer, 
as  she  stuck  to  the  skirts  of  the  Highland  hero  up  and  down — **  an*  so  she's  gaun  to  the  great 
wars,  an*  the  foes,  an'  the  slaughter ;  an*  may-be  she'll  ne'er  come  back  to  Braemar  or  Blatf* 
Athol.     Ochon,  och  aree  !  puir  Morrough." 

**  Tuish,  whisht !  pless  her  sowl  too,**  whispered  Morrough  hastily,  *<  noo  there's  my  thumb, 
an*  so  gang  to  the  glen,  for  hcre*s  the  cornels  an*  the  machors  an'  the  duineusals,  an*  the  piftu 
are  skirling  on  the  trones — picugh !  l6t  me  gang,  for  we're  aff  this  moment  to  the  wars  sa* 


rumours." 


«<  But  what'll  her  nainsel  pring  me  frae  the  Lowlans'  when  she  comes  pack  temt  tbeclotylio^ 
the  wars  ?  '*  inquired  the  persevering  kimmer,  with  true  Highland  greed.  **  She  mami  priog 
her  a  plaid  o'  silk  an'  a  gown  o'  procade,  forbye  a  gowpen  o^  goold  to  fliog  in  btr  lap,  agf  a 
forpet  o'  silver,  an'  oo'h  put  she'll  pe  a  praw  ledy  then,"  added  the  kimmci^  apreading  out  Ur 
petticoats  to  illustrate  her  meaning,  **  walking  like  a  carline  afore  her  nain  door.**    . 

'*  Oogh,  aye,"  said  Morrough,  answering  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  his  joe  with  a 
*<  pleasurement  **  of  Highland  flattery;  ''she'll  pe  sure  to  pring  her  page  fii'o'  goaU  U^ 
mountains  o'  silver." 

**  An'  a  proach  for  her  preast,"  rejoined  the  kimmer  eagerly,  *<a  sbinkling  praacb»  Oi  prsSd 
ma  the  moon^  an*  grand  rings  for  her  fingers,  an'  shining  pucklei  for  ber  thoeiy  an'  a  wllofia' 
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laumer  peads  for  her  neck.     Oigh  !  put  tlie'll  pe  a  praw  ledy  then,  when  die's  gaun  afore 
Mast- John  to  pe  marriet." 

•*  Oogh,  aye,  to  pe  surely,"  said  Morrough,  soothingly.  '*  Noo,  Just  gang  doon  the  glen, 
for  there's  the  lairds  an*  the  eornals.'* 

.  **  An*  are  ye  gaun  to  the  wars  an*  the  Lowlans,  an*  may  be  she'll  ne*or  come  pack  ava. 
Hieugh  !  whee  !** — and  the  kimmer  set  up  a  Highland  howl,  and  let  fa4  a  shower  of  mcrco* 
nary  tears. 

*'  Whisht !  hieugh  !  tamn  her  sow],**  growled  Morrough,  quite  afflicted  with  the  woman'a 
noise,  **  will  she  skirl  there  !  louder  than  Donald  Dreigh's  bagpipes  ?  Hoot !  baud  her 
greet.  Got  tamn  !  an*  gang  hame,  till  an  honest  shentleman's  march,  wi*.a  peace  an'  a  plea- 
suremeut  to  the  clory  o*  the  wars  an*  rumours/* 

The  warlike  skirl  of  the  bagpipe,  as  Morrough  irreverently,  though  somewhat  truly, 
denominated  the  music  of  that  melodious  instrument,  was  now  set  up  from  so  many  quarters, 
that  it  was  evident  a  general  movement  was  about  to  take  place,  and  the  word  being  given 
from  left  to  right,  a  coercive  separation  was  effected  between  Morrough  and  his  lady-love, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  valiant  hero,  who  forthwith  prepared  himself  for  the  proud  sub- 
limities of  a  real  march  to  the  wars.  The  whoops  and  hieughs  in  giving  the  word  of  command 
to  the  few  musketeers  whom  the  laird  of  Glen-leg  had  been  able  to  muster,  as  with  great 
ostentation  they  were  exercised  under  the  adjutancy  of  a  veteran  Dalgetty  of  the  day,  would, 
along  with  the  manner  they  were  answered,  be  somewhat  amusing  could  they  be  witnessed  by 
the  military  elegantiarum  of  the  Horse  Guards  of  our  time  ;  but  seemed  quite  astonishing 
and  admirable  to  the  general  array  of  the  Gael,  who,  trusting  more  to  the  broadsword  than 
any  other  weapon,  could  hardly  be  persuaded  even  to  handle  the  longbow  and  its  arrows, 
which  seemed  cumbersome  to  carry  across  the  hills,  however  well  they  m  ight  answer  for 
bringing  down  the  fox  or  the  wild  deer  in  the  surrounding  forests. 

It  was  a  gallant  sight  to  the  women  and  old  people  assembled  in  the  neighbouring  heights 
to  witness  this  formidable  squadron  put  in  motion,  though  the  whole,  sub-divided  under 
many  petty  but  proud  leaders,  did  not  amoun  tto  a  thousand  Highlanders.  The  short,  but 
loud  word  of  command  to  the  men,  repeated  in  sequence  by  many  consequential  officers ; 
with  the  succeeding  bursts  of  bagpipe-music  as  the  companies  marched  off,  had  a  particularly 
pleasing  and  picturesque  effect,  answered  as  they  were  by  the  echoes  from  the  hills ;  and  now 
the  whole  moved  towards  the  heights  behind  the  castle,  and  were  soon  lost  beyond  their 
ridges  or  amongst  the  woods,  while  murmurs  of  grief  at  this  last  sight  of  their  friends,  and 
many  blessings  and  prayers  for  safety,  broke  the  stillness  that  again  began  to  reign  on  the 
alopes  of  Braemar. 

On  a  low  knoll  that  skirted  the  forest  sat  Moina  alone,  and  watched  the  small  company  of 
the  Gordons,  that  was  led  by  her  father,  and  a  larger  body,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared 
the  tall  figure  of  Alaster  Graham,  as  they  successively  descended  beyond  the  ridge  and  were 
lost  to  her  view,  with  feelings  that  we  need  not  describe.  When  all  was  over,  and  the  green 
valleys  beneath  were  again  without  an  inbabftant,  rising,  and  Joining  a  few  of  her  people  who 
waited  at  a  distance,  she  proceeded  silently  back  through  the  wood  towards  the  deserted 
Clachan  of  Glenskiach. 

CHAPTER   XT. 

TuK  fate  of  two  or  three  individuals,  through  a  series  of  incidents,  in  which  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  slightly  touching  upon  the  aucieut  manners  of  the  Gael,  being  all  we  aim  at 
in  our  simple  story,  no  fUrther  allusion  to  the  historical  events  of  the  period  is  made  than  ia 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  tracing  of  the  main  catastrophe,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  have  at 
least  the  veritable  testimony  of  tale-telling  tradition. 

It  was  after  the  welcome  reinforcement  received  from  Athol  and  Braemar,  mentioned  In 
the  last  chapter,  that  the  Highland  army  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Montrose  achieved  in 
various  parts  of  the  north  (before  descending  into  the  Lowlands  of  Fifeshire  and  Stirling) 
those  brilliant,  but  unsatisfkctory  exploits  which  are  so  well  known  in  Scottish  history.  But 
if  the  campaign  was  glorious  to  those  who  count  such  things  a  glory,  it  was  fatiguing  and 
limssing  to  a  degree  that  none  but  hardy  mountaineers  could  have  endured,  and  non9  but 
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those  who  ar«  •cqiuUitod  with  the  nature  of  their  rugged  ooontry  can  undentand  at  appi*> 
elate.  The  victorivt  of  Inverlochy,  of  Alderne,  and  of  Alford,  the  berrying  of  Argylesbiie, 
and  the  sacking  of  Dundee,  could  scarcely  make  up  for  the  terrible  toils  encountered  in 
climbing  the  bleak  precipices  of  the  west,  in  wading  through  drifts  of  snow  among  the 
mountains  during  the  depths  of  winter,  where  the  poor  Highlanders  were  often  scarcely  able 
to  see  the  tops  of  each  other's  bonnets,  or  in  starving  for  days  together  while  manoBuvrnif 
and  retreating  to  avoid  Baillie  and  Urry,  on  the  barren  braes  of  Badenoch.  These  scenei^ 
and  the  incidents  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  long  be  remembered  in  interesting  tradition, 
and  continue  to  be  sung  in  Scotfcuh  song  ;  but  it  was  a  memorable  revenge  that  Argyle  took 
for  the  hasty  berrying  of  bis  country  by  plundering  the  estates  of  another  aged  earl ;  and 
while  the  picturesque  ruins  that  mark  the  spot  where  these  transactions  took  pkce  an 
mouldering  into  decay,  the  wild  and  melancholy  music  of  these  glens  will  long  commemorate 
the  lamentable  burning  of  *  The  bonny  bouse  of  Airlie.'     But  to  return  to  our  tale. 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  the  fitful  rumour  of  the  distant  war  had  come  in  snatebci 
of  contradictory  exaggeration  and  episodes  of  sad  personal  history  to  the  anxious  ears  of  tbe 
few  women  and  others  still  remaining  in  the  deserted  bailie  of  Glenskiach,  within  the  fbreit. 
But  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  fought  comparatively  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  brought 
consequences  which  the  simple  females  of  the  wood  could  not  have  foreseen,  and  vbich 
carried  sad  anxiety  at  least  to  one  interesting  bosom.  Some  there  were  who  had  returned  to 
the  forest  from  the  war  without  glory,  and  with  hearts  burning  with  envy  and  disi^point* 
ment ;  and  vows  were  heard  by  the  solitary  Highland  maiden,  uttered  in  fancied  secrecy,  sod 
over  dirks  touched  with  blood,  which  horrified  her  simple  feeling,  and  caused  her  ultimatelx 
to  form  resolves,  such  as  love  only  could  dictate,  and  noble  enthusiasm  only  could  undertake. 
In  a  short  time  after  this,  Montrose's  army,  with  his  Irish  allies,  again  advanced  from  tbe 
north,  on  their  march  towards  the  Lowlands,  and  a  second  and  more  £eital  scattering  agun 
took  place  of  those  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  within  the  woody  solitudes  of  Braemar. 

It  was  already  the  afternoon  of  a  clear  sunny  day  in  spring,  when  a  single  youth,  footingbii 
way  over  the  Highland  hills  towards  Montrose's  camp,  on  attaining  a  height  on  the  easten' 
ridge  of  the  wild  mountains  of  Cairn  Gorm,  first  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  much-desired 
object  of  his  solitary  march.  Pleasantly  to  the  glowing  fancy  of  tbe  youth  lay  the  white  ten^ 
of  the  army,  along  the  side  of  a  stream  in  the  green  strath  beneath  him ;  and  warlike  did  tbe 
whole  array  appear,  however  irregular  in  its  fortified  disposal,  when,  as  he  descended  tbe  bills, 
he  could  distinguish  the  red  standard  of  Scotland's  lion  fluttering  over  Montrose's  tent,  and  above 
the  principal  points  of  the  encampment.  A  small  but  much  valued  squadron  of  horse,  which 
the  care-worn  leader  of  this  ill-to-manage  host  had  still  been  able  to  preserve  attached  to  hunsel^ 
were  exercising  with  picturesque  efTeet  on  the  slope  in  front  of  the  camp,  and  an  irregular  mass 
of  sutler  followers  and  their  baggage  hovered  in  a  dense  body  among  the  cottages  and  in  the 
woodland  immediately  in  its  rear.  Picquets  and  scattered  sentinels  of  the  Gael  guarded  tbe 
exterior  passes  towards  the  stream,  and  this  being  a  spot  where  Montrose  allowed  his  wearied 
troops  a  few  days  of  repose,  a  bustle  of  careless  merriment  seemed  over  the  camp,  and  various 
groups  of  idling  Highlanders  lay  basking  on  a  bank  in  the  afternoon's  sun. 

The  heart  of  the  stripling  beat  quick  with  pleasure  as  he  surveyed  all  these  stirring  featurts 
of  the  war,  of  which  he  had  often  heard  among  the  inland  glens  of  Aberdeenshire,  out  of  which 
he  was  now  emerging  almost  for  the  first  time.  But  as  be  looked  abroad  over  the  tents,  his  miod 
was  occupied  with  emotions  regarding  some  who  be  knew  were  there  unconscious  of  his  approach, 
that  filled  him  with  a  multitude  of  mixed  anxieties.  What  these  anxieties  consisted  of,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel ;  but  as  the  youth  had  still  a  considerable  space  of  hilly  land  to  travel  over 
before  he  could  reach  tbe  camp,  we  will  transfer  our  attention  for  a.  little  to  some  of  those 
engaged  for  the  day  on  duty  under  Montrose,  at  a  point  which  this  young  strabger  was  likely 
to  pass. 

Our  old  friend,  Morrough  M'Combich,  had  followed  his  gallant  leader  faithfully,  and  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  war  bravely  until  this  day  :  though  he  had  done  many  deeds  of  arms  for  which 
he  had  been  praised  of  course,  and  received  many  kind  promises  of  preferment,  which  would  no 
doubt  some  day  be  fulfilled,  and  though  a  perfect  gentleman,  like  most  of  the  Highlanders*  yet 
be  had  never  hitherto  got  furth       ha    the  honourable  station  of  full  private.    This,  bowerci^ 
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bttng  the  oomplalnt  of  many  nmilar  gentlemen,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  having  a  prcijodice 
that  the  officers  should  not  outnumber  the  men,  Morrough  had,  as  yet,  oontented  himself  as  be 
could ;  but  it  being  his  turn  this  afternoon  to  mount  guazd  at  a  pass  beside  the  stream,  be  neaa 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  the  person  of  his  neighbour  sentinel  his  old  acquaintance  Colin 
M'Crone,  whom  he  had  met  at  Braemar,  still  also  in  his  original  station ;  and  when  the  whoopa 
and  whooftof  the  formal  corporal,  who  had  left  them  at  their  post,  had  passed  dean  away,  they 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  little  soldierly  gossip,  being  now  able  to  qpeak  from  experience  about- 
the  pleasurements  of  the  wars  and  romouTs. 

**  Got  pless  us !  Clory  an'  praise  put  she's  glad  to  see  her,'  Ck>lin !  Oigh,  man  I  here  take  a 
snuff  o'  the  sneeshing,*'  said  Morrough,  offering  the  ether  with  friendly  animation  a  comforting 
refreshment  for  his  nose.     *  Pieugh  I  what  for  did  she  never  see  her  afore  in  the  wars  ?" 

**  Oigh !  tamn  her  wars  an*  the  pleasurements,"  said  the  other,  sulkily.  "  Naething  for  ^e 
aporan  (purse),  an*  little  for  the  nose,  put  a  lang  march  an'  a  hungry  cuts,  frae  Strathspey  to 
S^tbbogie.  Feigfa!  tamn  her  wars!"  he  repeated,  bitterly,  and  with  a  Highland 
grunt. 

^  Oigh  !  it's  a  meeserable  greusome  war  to  be  surely,'*  said  Morrough,  his  countenance 
lengthening  to  reciprocate  the  discontent ;  *'  her  vera  houghs  an'  hurdies  are  wauked  wi*  the 
cauld  an'  the  weet,  till  her  skin  is  as  hard  as  a  tanner's  apron,  an'  her  vera  meat  for  her  wame 
is  naething  ava  but  a  starve  an*  a  brust," 

<'  But  the  spuilzie,"  said  the  other,  comfortingly,  *<  surely  her  nainsel  got  a  olaught  o*  the 
spuilzie  an'  a  birl  o'  the  siller  in  the  reiving  o*  Dundee,  forbye  the  berrying  in  the  glens  o* 
Argyle." 

*<  Oigh  !  Teevil  a  plack  !  tamn  her  conscience  !*'  exclaimed  Morrough,  chafed  into  spleen  at 
the  very  thought.  **  No  a  sUk  nor  a  procade  for  the  kimmer  o'  Braemar,  nor  a  silver  tester  to 
her  pouch  the  size  o*  a  herring-scale,  nor  a  taback  for  her  cheek,  to  pe  a  comfortment  on  the 
marefa  ;  but  a  three  days*  hunger  on  the  braes  o*  Badenoeh,  till  her  pelly  be  clapped  to  her  pack 
like  a  Gyptian  mummy— her  nose  be  frozen  amang  the  snaw  as  red  as  her  garters,  an'  the  hairy 
dorloch  on  her  puir  shoothers  as  fu'  o'  wind  as  her  toom  wame ;"  and  as  the  eloquent  High- 
lander thus  spoke,  he  laid  his  hand,  with  more  pathos  than  elegance,  upon  that  part  of  his  body 
which,  according  to  the  celebrated  Roman  ftble,  bad  once  eeca«on  to  make  a  sad  complaiBt 
against  its  servant  aiembers. 

*^  An'  what'U  she  do  when  she  goes  to  the  Lowlands  if  she  be  sae  prave  ?"  inquired  the  othcr» 

**  ShelB  no  there  yet,"  said  Morrough,  winking  an  eye.  **  Teevil  bauds  me  frae  crossing  the 
bum  this  vera  night,  an'  marching  back  like  a  sbentleman  to  the  braes  o'  Blair  Atbol.  Oigh ! 
what  a  plea«urement  to  see  Glen-1^  again,  an'  the  braw  kinmer  o'  Braemar." 

**  But  if  her  nainsel  gang  to  the  Lowlands,  maybe  she'll  pe  made  an  offisher,  or  a  corporal, 
or  a  ^lachor,  or  maybe  a  captain,  a  whole  captain,  like  Alaster  Graham.  Pieugh !  she  disna  ken 
what  a  great  man  she  may  be  in  the  wars  of  the  Lowlands.*' 

<(  Do  ye  really  think  sic  a  thoght  o'  me,  Mai&ter  M'Crone?"  said  Morrough,  delighted, and 
willing  to  give  Highland  flattery  in  return  for  flattery,  "an*  I  wadna'  wuss  but  the  Marcoss 
would  himsel  make  a  creat  man  o'  you  too,  Maister  M'Croae ;  for  ye're  a  likely  lad,  an'  there'^ 
jnony  promotions  in  the  armies,  since  that  tam'd  auld  rascal,.  Orumach  Gordon  the  reiver,  was. 
.  clean  kicked  out  o*  the  clariments  o*  the  wars.  Hieugb !  an'  maybe  when  she  grows  a  captain, 
an'  bersel  a  cornal,  she'll  get  a  silk  an*  a  sattin  in  the  Lowlands  yet,  an*  a  praw  proach  like  the 
mnin,  to  stick  in  the  preast  o*  her  gausey  kimmer  at  Braemar.    Hieugb !  clorification  T 

**  Stand  to  your  arms,  Maister  Morrough  1  stand  to  your  arms ;  here's  a  stranger  just  at  the 
lines.  Cot  tamn  !  look  at  the  chield,  her  legs  are  but  short,  yet  she's  louped  the  pum  like  a 
ahelty." 

**  The  chield  1  did  ye  say,"  said  Morrough,  scornfully,  as  he  observed  the  stripling  stranger 
who  now  approached,  *'  a  peH^t  callant ;  without  a  peard  to  her  fiwe  or  feile*beg  to  her  hurdies,. 
pieugh !  whoe  eoes  there  ?  sbentlemans  1  speak  the  word  o'  the  wars,  or  she's  a  tead  man,—- 
tamn  bor  !** 

<<  A  friend,"  said  the  stripling,  in  a  ^n  boyish  voice,  and  the  back  of  bis  hand  liud  to  hia 
bonnet,  more  with  the  grace  of  a  lady's  page  than  the  manner  of  a  soldier. 

"  The  King,  or  the  Covenant,  this  moment !  afore  she's  shot  like  a  plover,"  bawled  Mor^ 
rough,  with  redoubled  valour.     **  Colin,  stand  to  your  cuns  an'  face  the  enemy,  hieugb  T 
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**  The  King  and  the  gallant  Montrose,*'  exclaimed  the  youth  boldly,  and  still  approaching 
nearer.    **  I  come  to  your  camp  as  a  volunteer  to  the  wars.** 

**  Glorifications  !  Oigh !"  screamed  the  other  with  constitutional  enthusiasm,  **  a  praw  poy 
an*  a  clean  leg  like  a  chiefs  son,  an'  a  sma'  foot  like  a  maiden ;  but  no  knee  or  a  hough  to  be 
seen  at  the  skin,  like  a  mountain  soger,  although  she  has  a  bit  sporan  frae  her  waist,"  he  added* 
surveying  the  youth  from  head  to  foot,  and  perceiving  that  he  wore  not  the  Gaelic  kelt,  or  feile* 
beg,  or  rather  short  petticoat,  as  the  English  call  this  picturesque  relic  of  the  Roman  dress,  bu^ 
bis  limbs  clad  with  the  trews,  or  trousers  of  red-barred  tartan— -a  privilege  of  costume  upon 
which  few  would  then  venture.     On  his  head  was  the  low  military  bonnet  ornamented  with  s 
drooping  black  feather,  which  so  well  sets  off  a  handsome  face ;  a  tartan  short  coat,  in  which 
the  loyal  red  colour  predominated,  showed  the  youth's  person  to  much  advantage,  particularly 
with  the  aid  of  the  long  Highland  breacan  or  hunting-plaid  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  aad 
twisted  gracefully  round  the  waist,  its  fringed  folds  hanging  partly  in  front  and  partly  covering 
the  biodag  or  dirk,  whose  silver^mounted  hilt  just  peeped  out  under  the  plaid,  and  on  the  right 
thigh.     A  short  broad,  sword  buckled  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  youth,  showed  that  though 
be  had  no  pistol  in  his  belt,  he  was  as  well  equipped  for  the  war  as  many  others  of  the  army 
were  at  that  period. 

**  An  what*ll  her  honour  pe  wanting  in  the  camp  o*  the  warriors,  young  man  V*  inquired 
IVIorrough,  with  somewhat  of  a  Bobadil  manner,  willing  to  magnify  as  he  ought  the  high  sod 
responsible  office  of  sentinel  outpost.  "  Her  nainsel  dauma  lot  her  pass  one  foot  into  the 
great  camp  o'  the  king's  army,  until  she  knows  the  why  an'  the  wherefore  ;  stand  to  your 
arms,  Colin,  my  lad — ^hoop  ?" 

*'  I  want  to  see  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  modest  mixture  of  bold- 
ness and  trepidation. 

'*Eagh  !   Oigh!  the  Marcoss  *  the  great  glory  o'  the  Marcoss  herself!  you  want  to  see 
•  the  proud  Montrose  I  pieugh,  poy  !  it's  a  perfect  impossiblement.     She'll  take  aff  your  bead 
for  tHk  speaking  o't." 

"  I  will  pass  on  into  the  camp,  if  you  please,"  said  the  stripling,  about  to  go  on* 
**  Cot  tamn !  will  she  offer  to  pravo  the  king's  sentry  in  her  ain  camp  ?     What's  your 
piziness,  young  man,  and  where  do  ye  come  frae?  petter  answer  me  quietly,  an'  wi  a  bale  skin.*' 
**  I  come  from  the  west,  beyond  Blair  Athol,  and  my  business  is  with  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose." 

**  Frae  the  wast,  beyond  Blair  Athol,"  repeated  Morrough,  hastily,  and  then  whispering 
to  his  neighbour  as  if  he  had  made  some  great  dbcovery.  "  An*  what  may  her  honour's 
piziness  be  wi'  his  clory  the  Marcoss,  if  she'll  tell  her  pleasurement  ?" 

*'  My  business  I  can  only  tell  to  the  Lord  Montrose  himself,"  said  the  youth,  becoming 
indignant  at  this  idle  parley. 

**  Then  if  she'll  no  tell  her  piziness,  she'll  gie  the  word  o'  the  night,"  said  Morrough,  chip- 
ping the  butt-end  of  the  long  Spanish  musket,  which  the  outposts  of  the  camp  were  then 
allowed  to  carry,  and  standing  bolt-upright  in  the  most  soldierly  manner. 

**  I  know  no  word,"  said  the  youth  simply ;  *'  besides,  it  is  not  night  until  the  sun  sinks 
xnuch  further  behind  Ben-cruaghan." 

"  She  disna  ken  the  word  ?  an'  she  comes  frae  the  wast  beyont  Ben-lawers  ?  Hieugb ! 
I  see  it  as  plain  as  a  parsnip ;  a  spy,  a  vile  traitor  spy,  frae  the  crafty  Argyle.  I'll  take 
lier  to  Montrose  this  very  minute,  an'  tell  his  lordship's  honour  how  I  fund  her  out.  Oigh  ! 
her  fortune's  made  for  this ;  captains  an'  comals ;  spulzie  and  promotions.  I  saw  wt'  a  eomer 
o'  my  ee  that  this  land-louping  youngster  had  the  very  walk  o'  a  spy,  as  she  lay  o'er  the 
pum.  Come  awa,  young  man.  If  I  dinna  bring  you  to  the  Marcoss's  honour,  my  name's 
no  Morrough  M'Combich." 

Afker  some  further  whispering  with  his  comrade  about  hu  meditated  temporary  bresoh  of 
military  discipline,  away  went  Morrough,  accompanied  by  the  stripling,  chuckling  over  this 
xnare's  nest  which  he  had  just  found,  and  thinking  in  his  Highland  ignorance,  as  the  Lowland 
Scotch  would  say,  but  with  perfect  confidence,  that  this  adventure  was  to  be  the  mesiii  of  bis 
immediate  favour  and  preferment. 
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Tub  ofttnp  of  Montrose,  Itko  many  other  things  in  Vitt,  sppssrcd  to  the  stripling,  who  now 
was  led  through  it,  and  saw  it  in  detail,  to  mueh  less  advantage  than  when  he  had  seen  its 
picturesque  effiiot  from  an  elevated  distance  as  he  descended  the  heights  of  Cairn  Oorm.  A 
part  of  the  little  army  being  quartered  in  the  village  behind,  it  was  by  no  meant  extensive ; 
the  common  tents,  rudely  formed,  tattered,  and  dilapidated^  bore  all  the  marks  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  campaign ;  the  men  who  wandered  about,  or  were  busily  employed  round  several 
Hres  cooking  their  evening  meal,  had,  to  our  youth's  fiincy,  an  ill- appointed,  if  not  haggard 
look  I  and  even  the  tent  of  Montrose  himself,  with  the  Scottish  standard  waving  over  it, 
which  in  the  distance  had  had  an  effect  so  princely  and  imposing,  now,  when  seen  closely 
with  its  enormous  strings  and  pins  stuck  in  the  ground,  snd  its  inelegant  propplngs  and 
tawdry  stripes  of  red  and  blue,  appeared  to  the  imaginative  beholder  absolutely  mean  as  well 
as  comfortless. 

Yet  when  our  youth  turned  his  eyes  from  the  rude  conveniences  with  which  this  hardy 
army  were  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  observed  the  veteran  faces  and  proud  bearing  of 
many  of  the  Highland  chieftains  and  gentlemen,  who  walked  in  pairs,  or  stood  in  groups 
around  Montrose's  tent,  and  while  he  tried  with  cautious  anxiety  to  obtain  a  night  of  ono 
particular  individual  who  might,  he  thought,  lie  among  tham,  their  stern  countenaneesi 
weather-beaten  as  they  were,  and  their  warlike  bearing,  tended  to  raine  his  mind  above  the 
oircumstsntlsl,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  moral  greatness  of  what  he  saw  around  him.  While 
occupied  with  thcMi  thoughts,  ho  found  liimielf  the  gase  of  the  groups  of  officers  near,  and  was 
awakened  into  attention  by,  the  characteristic  parley  of  his  conductor  with  the  sentinels  who 
stood  without  Montrose's  tent. 

**  She  hai  piziness  wi'  the  Marcoss,  an'  she  will  see  his  honour's  clory,'*  said  Morrough 
'*noo,  what'll  the  nay  to  that?  an'  here's  her  prisoneri  cot  tamn  !  let  her  paM." 

The  sentinel,  a  Calthneis  man,  Memed  astonished  at  the  southern  Highlander's  audacity, 
and  without  another  word  the  elated  and  confident  Morrough,  pulling  aiide  the  hanging 
canvass  of  the  tent,  and  pushing  his  companion  with  little  ceremony  within,  in  another  Instant 
both  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  northern  rising,  and  terror  ot  th* 
covenanteri.     Our  youth  had  barely  time  to  cast  his  eyes  round  the  interior  of  the  tent. 

At  a  small  folding  table,  covered  with  papers,  sat  Montrose  himiielf.  A  lumber  of  arms, 
cloaku,  caps,  helmeti,  flagons,  and  travelling  conveniences,  lay  partly  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  partly  on  a  lort  of  temporary  beaufet  behind  him,  and  a  small  couch,  of  great  limpHclty 
of  form,  occupied  the  opposite  tide  of  the  tent.  While  the  impudent  Morrough,  now  some« 
what  chopfallen  from  the  effect  of  his  own  forwardness,  was  making  with  corresponding  ser- 
vility a  double  Highland  bow,  the  marquis,  lifting  his  head  from  the  papers  before  him,  and 
throwing  himsdf  hack  on  his  chair  with  much  dignity  as  he  surveyed  the  intrudcm,  asked 
Morrough  sharply  what  ho  desired  of  him. 

"  Your  lordship's  honour's  clorification,"  began  Morrough,  with  a  graceful  supernumerary 
scrape  of  his  foot,  "  was  a  shentleman  sentry  this  plessed  afternoon  at  the  pass  beside  tho 
purn,  when  up  comes  this  poy  wi'  the  preeks  an'  wanted  to  come  into  the  camp  to  your-)* 
lordship's  clory,  but  she  couldna'  gie  the  password,  nor  nought  else,  for  a  verification  |  an*  so 
her  nainsel  found  out  she  was  firae  the  wast,  ayont  Ben-Lawers,  an'  pecause  she  was  sure  that 
she  was  naething  but  a  spy  frae  Argyle,  an'  a  covenanter  repellion,  she  just  brought  her  to  your 
lordship's  clory;  thinking  to  be  surely  that  her  naintel  will  get  a  promotion  for  her  pains." 

'*  Very  satisfactory,  Mr  Sentinel,"  said  the  marquis,  slightly  smiling,  and  seeing  at  once 
through  the  matter,  habituated  as  he  was  to  the  unreasonable  claims  constantly  set  up  by  hia 
Gaelic  followers.  **  Come  you  from  Argyleshlre,  young  man  ?"  he  added,  addressing  tho 
youth. 

'* No,  my  lord;  only  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Braemar.*' 

« I  thought  so.     And  your  bualness  with  me  !" 

**  Merely  to  Join  your  lordship's  army  as  a  volunteer ;  but^— and  tht  stfanga  youth,  lunU 
tatinf,  gave  a  look  towards  Morrough. 
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**  You  may  return  to  your  duty,  Mntinel,**  said  the  marquis  to  Morrough,  *<  I  shall  keep 
in  memory  this  senrice." 

"  Will  it  be  a  captain,  or  a  comal,  or  a  seijeant-macbor,  that  her  nainsel  will  pe  made?'* 
said  Morrough,  standing  now  bolt*upright  for  a  laat  effort.  **  She  would  just  like  the  assure* 
ment  afore  she  gaes  back ;  for  it's  no  every  day  that  she  stands  in  the  noble  presence  o'  the 
great  Marcoss  o*  the  wars." 

**  Return  to  your  duty,  sir,"  said  Montrose,  sternly,  and  turning  towards  the  youth,  whUe 
Morrough,  muttering  a  disappointed  hieugh  !  and  a  **tamn  her  sow  1 "  or  two,  made  off 
towards  his  post  beside  the  stream. 

*'  Now,  young  man,  speak  freely,'*  said  the  marquis. 

*'  In  wishing  to  join  your  lordship's  army  for  the  present,'*  said  the  youth,  **  my  chief 
'Object,  I  confess,  is,  by  such  humble  efforts  as  I  may  have  opportunity  of,  to  prevent  strife 
between  certain  persons  who  have  lately  left  this  camp,  and  some  who  yet  remain  in  it.  If 
your  lordship  commands  me,  I  shall  state  all  I  know,  but  the  persons  in  question  being  related 
to  myself,  and  those  for  whom  I  am  interested,  it  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  for  ma  to 
■explain  further  than  that  the  apprehended  quarrel  is  connected  with  the  recent  dismissal,  or 
disaffection,  of  certain  men  of  the  Gordon's  clan,  who  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brae- 
tnar,  and  some  of  whom  having  incurred  your  lordship's  displeasure  in  the  war,  through  the 
representation,  as  is  alleged,  of  certain  persons  now  in  your  lordship's  camp,  a  feud  is  hdd 
against  the  latter,  and  it  is  the  bloodshed  meditated  in  consequence  that  I  am  aiuuoai 
to  prevent." 

**  Your  design  is  most  laudable,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  so  mere  a  youth,"  said  the 
marquis,  interested  with  the  speech  of  the  stripling ;  *^  but  I  confess  I  do  not  distinctly 
jrecollect  the  circumstance  to  which  you  allude.     You  will  do  well  to  be  more  explicit " 

'*  It  was,  as  I  am  informed,  at  the  battle  of  Inverlochy,  that  in  the  distribution  of  eom- 
mands  on  the  right  and  left  wings  of  your  army,  your  lordship  was  pleased  to  appoint  a 
young  soldier  to  a  post  near  the  centre,  which  ^as  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  certain  of  the 
Gordon's  clansmen,  and  particularly  of  one  of  their  chie&,  who,  thinking  himself  injured,  and 
looking  with  envy  upon  the  good  fortune  of  the  young  soldier  I  speak  of—-'* 

**  His  name  ?*'  said  the  marquis,  interrupting. 

**  His  name,  my  lord  marquis,  is, — I  believe  is,"  said  the  stripling,  hesitating,  and  colour- 
ing slightly,  **  Alaster  Graham." 

**  Oh,— 'go  on,  young  man,  and  speak  up.'* 

"  Offended  at  the  preference  thus  given  over  an  ancient  chief,''  continued  the  youth,  **  the 
latter  and  his  men,  when  the  attack  began,  rebelliously  refused  to  draw  a  sword,  and  while  the 
young  soldier,  fur  his  bravery  tliat  day,  was  raised  by  your  lordship  to  the  command  of  acorn* 
pany,  and  is  now  called  Captain  Graham,  Grumach  of  Braemar,  and  several  of  his  men,  were 
dismissed  with  disgrace.  Is  not  this,  my  lord,  a  suflScient  ground  of  feud  between  Highland 
gentlemen  ?*' 

**  But  that  stubborn  forest-riever  cannot  mean  to  pursue  his  feud  against  one  of  my  bravest 
soldiers  while  the  war  lasts  ?"  rejoined  the  marquis.  '*  If  he  do,  and  if  he  attempt  to  make 
disturbance  in  my  camp,  I  shall  cause  his  head  to  be—-" 

*'  Surely  your  lordship  will  consider  that  Grumach  Gordon  is  an  old  man  ?"  interrupted  the 
^outh,  with  such  unconscious,  earnestness  of  manner  as  to  surprise  the  marqub.  *'  Your  lord- 
ship will  pardon  my  presumption,'*  he  added,  checking  himself;  "  but  methinks,  even  as  a 
humble  volunteer  in  your  army,  I  might,  as  the  parties  are  I^nown  to  me,  be  the  means  o. 
preventing  any  hostile  meeting  between  them,  should  your  lordship  grant  me  such  liberty  to 
pass  and  repass  in  the  camp,  as  my  own  good  intentions,  and  even  my  life,  may  answer  for.  This, 
my  lord  marquis,"  said  the  jrouth,  with  a  manner  that  almost  rose  into  nobleness,  **  this  is  my 
bumble  request." 

**  You  are  a  very  extraordinary  young  man,"  said  the  marquis,,  interested  ancJ  prepossessed 
■beyond  accounting  for,  as  he  threw  himself  back,  and  cast  a  curious  glance  over  the  graceful 
iigure  of  the  stripling,  who  now  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence.  "Your  request  is  granted. 
Go  and  come  as  you  please  while  we  tarry  in  thb  valley ;  for  there  is  no  treachery  in  jovi 
unsuspicious  years,  and  no  double-dealing  in  that  impassioned  look.  Draw  near,  youtb*  for 
you  must  have^  sign  for  your  safety.     When  you  pass  the  outpoats  of  the  eamp^  at  Biiy  ttnie 


ibould  you  b«  detained  and  questioned,  whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  chief  of  the  guard  the  single 
tpord  Cothrontfiitme,  and  that  will  guarantee  my  fsvour  lor  you  hy  night  or  by  day.*' 

**  Go,  youth/*  continued  Montrose,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'  thou  hast  access  to  me,  if 
necessary,  at  any  moment.     Would  that  older  and  wiser  men  around  me  had  more  of  thy  gene- 
rosity  and  singlenuss  of  heart." 

The  obeisance  of  the  stripling,  as  he  left  the  tent,  had  in  it  the  embarrassment  of  struggling 
feelings,  evidently  including  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  expedition, 
which  further  excited  the  interest  of  Montrose ;  and,  ae  he  turned  away  his  fair  &ce  to  go,  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  mountaineer  seemed  to  the  observant  nobleman  to  be  blinded  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Thk  sun  had  for  some  time  sunk  behind  the  range  of  mountains  which  sent  up  their  peaky  tops 
into  the  clouds 'far  to  the  south  and  westward  of  Montrose's  position,  and  grey  evening  was 
melting  into  indistinct  shadows  and  brown  masses  the  various  romantic  points  of  the  open 
landscape  round  the  camp,  as  the  stripling,  whose  adventures  we  have  now  to  trace,  made  his 
way  towards  its  western  extremity.  Still  alone  and  anxious  to  avoid  observation,  he  proceeded 
on  behind  the  rows  of  tents,  and,  though  astranger,  seemed  at  no  loss  as  to  the  quarter  on  whioh 
his  anxieties  rested* 

.  That  small  portion  of  the  southern  clansmen,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  war  and  in  imitation 
of  more  regular  troops,  was  sometimes  called  a  regiment,  and  of  part  of  which  Alaster  Graham,, 
by  the  agreeable  flattery  of  title,  was  now  called  the  captain,  was  encamped  on  the  right  flank. 
The  tent  of  our  youthful  centurion  was  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  common  men 
around  it  by  its  superior  size  and  the  red  standard  whidi  waved  above  it ;  which,  though  torn 
and  rather  awry  in  its  position,  still  fluttered,  with  all  the  ragged  pride  of  northern  independence^ 
in  the  cold  breeze  of  the  evening.  The  feelings  with  which  the  stripling  looked  towards  that 
tent,  and  watched  every  figure  whom  he  could  distinguish  near  it,  it  is  not  our  business  now  in 
so  many  words  to  explain* 

Passing  this  tent  however,  and  proceeding  towards  the  sentinel  who  was  posted  nearest  to 
it,  beside  the  stream,  our  youth  addressed  to  the  man  a  few  firm  words  in  his  native  Gaelic ; 
af^er  which,  retreating  towards  higher  ground,  he  took  up  a  position  for  himself  on  the  dry 
bank  under  a  rocky  height,  which  served  to  protect  the  flank  (^  the  encampment.  A  young 
moon  was  already  beginning  to  fling  her  indistinct  beam  over  this  softened  portion  of  the  High- 
land landscape ;  and,  certain  of  his  own  intent,  the  youth  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  where 
unloosing  the  folds  of  his  hunting  plaid,  and  throwing  it  around  him  to  protect  himself  from- 
the  chili  breeze  which  now  blew  in  fitful  gusts  off  the  overlooking  mountains  of  Cairn  Gorm, 
he  seemed  prepared  to  wait  for  some  expected  event  with  all  the  patience  of  a  solitary  moun- 
taineer. 

Although  a  glance  was  cast  occasionally  towards  the  tent  of  Alaster  Graham,  as  well  as  over 
the  busy  scene  throughout  the  extent  of  the  camp,  and  a  low  sigh  would  sometimes  escape  the 
bosom  of  our  youth,  while  he  sat  on  the  knoll,  his  general  attention  was  given  entirely  to  ooe- 
direction  of  the  surrounding  prospect.  As  the  slender  moon  above,  frequently  obscured  as  it 
^as  by  the  coming  clouds,  that  flitted  uncertainly  with  the  breeze  over  this  stormy  northens 
sky,  occasionally  shone  out  with  ohaiming  brilliancy  on  the  sloping-level,  between  the  btrean 
we  have  mentioned  and  the  hills  beyond,  the  youth,  as  he  watched,  ever  and  anon  kept  his  eye 
on  the  plain  and  on  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  gorge  or  pass  in  the  mountains,  through  whioh  be 
had  himself  come  to  the  camp  on  his  way  from  Bcaemar. 

Quite  prepared  for  a  lengthened  watch*  or  for  cesuaatng  it  again  on  the  succeeding  Smy^  the 
youth  still  kept  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  gorge  in  the  hills,  yet  sometimes  glancing  round 
to  Alaster's  tent,  when,  apparently  to  his  own  surprise,  be  already  observed  two  mm  issuing 
from  the  direction  of  the  pass.  The  strangers,  oomiag  forth,  proceeded  sttaigfat  across  the 
plain,  towards  that  part  of  the  camp  which  he  immediately  0¥erlooked,  and  thia  before  b«  haA 
sat  half  an  hour  upon  the  bank.  Refixing  lua  plaid  in  military  fashion,  and  alwrly  deaoendnif 
from  the  heights,  the  youth  addressed  a  few  woods  again  to  the  eentiaiel,.  and  Hms  wwt 
forward  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  pf  the  coming  strangers. 

•«  U'a  a  fresh  night  and  «  blaaty.  Sir  Wnrniar,*'  said,  the  lint  ^  tftenm,  <if  vcnar 
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be  allowed  to  translate  what  was  spoken  in  Gaelic,)  to  our  youth,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro 
"with  seeming  carelessness  near  the  sentineL  **  But  it*s  kindly  weather  and  fiivourable  for  the 
campaign,*'  continued  the  speaker,  trying  to  bespeak  favour  for  hb  own  design ;  "  the  eroi. 
jng  piobrachd  has  not  yet  sounded  through  the  Talley,  and  perhaps  we  can  have  admisuoa 
into  the  camp,  as  we  are  also  for  the  king  and  the  gallant  Montrose.'' 

"  Mean  you  to  join  the  army  on  the  nuirch  to  the  Lowlands,  gentlemen  ?"  inquired  the 
youth  sharply. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  as  if  uncertain  what  reply  to  make.  '*  No,"  said  the 
second,  stepping  forward  and  speaking  with  blunt  boldness,  **  we  merely  would  speak  with 
an  ofiBcer  of  your  camp,  one  Alaster  Graham.  Bring  us  to  him,  youth,  if  ever  you  expect  to 
be  a  laureled  soldier." 

^*  Know  vou  so  little  of  the  orders  of  our  general,  as  to  make  such  a  request  of  the  officer 
on  the  outpost  ?"  said  the  youth  readily ;  **  my  life  would  answer  such  a  dereliction  of  duty. 
Sut  if  you  have  any  message  for  Caj!»tain  Graham,  such  as  a  soldier  may  carry  to  his  comrade^ 
I  will  answer  for  its  safe  transmission." 

*  Tou  are  a  gentleman,  I  perceive,  young  sir." 

**  I  may  not  be  called  aught  else,  or  be  scorned  with  impunity,"  said  the  stripling  proudly, 
and  slapping  with  his  hand  the  basket-hilt  of  his  broadsword ;  '^ '  Nemo  me  impune  lacessU,' 
our  Scottish  motto,  that  b  embroidered  on  the  standard  which  floats  above  these  tents,  is  also 


mine." 


« 


You  can  carry  a  message,  then,  of  honourable  quarrel,"  said  the  man,  stooping  down  and 
speaking  in  the  stripling's  ear  with  hoarse  animation, — *'  a  challenge,  youth  !  a  challenge  to 
£ght !  on  the  sward  of  Stratlifeagan.-.Tell  Alaster  Graham  !— tell  him,  that  Grumach 
Gordon,  who  he  knows  well,  sends  him  his  glove  of  battle  and  his  bitter  defiance— are  you 
afraid,  boy?"  added  the  mar,  throwing  back  his  head  while  he  grasped  the  arm  of  the  youth, 
and  discovering,  by  the  dim  moonlight,  the  ferocious  features  of  John  of  Leask.  **  Ha  !  you 
have  never  yet  seen  blood  spilt — but  there  must  be  blood  ! — Alaster  Graham  and  two  of  hb 
friends  aire  challenged  to  the  combat  with  the  same  number  in  the  next  glen ;  tell  him  the 
message,  youth,  as  you  arc  a  gentleman.^ 

**  And  does  his  wrath  burn  so  hotly  that  he  cannot  stifle  its  flame  till  the  war  is  over  ?"  said 
the  stripling,  shrinking  instinctively  from  the  ruffianly  glance  of  the  man^s  eyes. 

"  Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  if  it  were  possible,''  croaked  John  of  Leask,  "  and  1  also  am 
induded  in  the  deep  injuries  of  Grumach  Gordon,  who  is  now  watching  our  return  under 
the  hill  behind.     Youth,  officer  of  the  night,  we  send  the  challenge  and  defiance  by  you.** 

**  And  dare  you  try  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  treason  and  provocation  ?  "  said  the  stripling, 
bis  sel£>possession  now  completely  recovered.  "  Think  you^'that  we  were  unaware  of  your 
.treasonable  and  unreasonable  hatred  against  )he  bravest  soldier  in  a  camp  where  all  are  brave? 
Ho,  sentinel,  there!  come  hither!  I  desire  you  to  state  before  these  strangers  the  private 
orders  to  the  outposts  of  the  camp." 

**  That  a  treasonable  design  being  suspected,"  said  the  sentinel,  after  an  instant,  **  to 
introduce  private  feud  among  the  army,  and  in  particular  to  offer  vindictive  provocation  to  the 
gallant  Captain  Graham,  it  is  the  marquis's  orders  that  no  one  be  admitted  into  the  camp, 
and  no  message  whatever  be  received  anent  such  feud  ;  and  that  shaft  or  bullet  be  not  spared 
against  any  who  may  persist  in  attempting  to  forward  such  broil  and  brulzie." 

The  two  strangers  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  upon  finding  that  their  design  was 
known  in  the  camp. 

<<  And  I  am  here  to  see  these  orders  executed,"  said  the  youth  boldly,  as  he  stood  out  in 
the  moonlight.  "  Go  back  whence  you  came,  men  of  Braemar  I  and  learn  that  the  brave 
lords  engaged  in  this  noble  cause  know  both  how  to  protect  the  honour  and  save  the  blood 
of  their  best  officers." 

**  Then  I  leave  with  you,  youth,  the  eternal  defiance  both  of  Grumach,  Gordon  and  John 
Gordon  of  Leask,  against  the  upstart  forester,  Alaster  Graham,"  said  the  challengers,  **  and 
hear  you,  my  curse  and  ban  upon  his  constant  good  fortune !"  Saying  this,  the  implacable 
reiver  and  his  companion  turned  to  depart,  and  leaping  the  stream,  they  at  once  made  their 
way  back  towards  the  mountoins. 
Otw  outpott  stripling,  somewhat  agitated  b^  l\ua  K«a«,  was  still  standing  in  the  same 
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spot  after  the  departure  of  the  strangers,  watching  the  shadows  of  the  receding  men  in  the 
moonlight  as  they  proceeded  with  all  the  speed  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  deliver  thnr 
tidings,  across  the  pleasant  lerel  before  him,  when  his  attention  was  roused  by  the  tread  of 
feet  near,  and  the  approach  of  a  file  of  men,  to  change  the  sentinel,  caused  him  ^nstincfively 
-to  shift  his  position,  and  to  retire  again  upwards  towards  the  bank. 

Seating  himself  here  once  more,  to  consider  what  next  he  should  do,  unromantic  nature  in 
the  shape  of  her  common  wants,  which  the  anxieties  of  the  evening  had  hitherto  caused  him 
to  neglect,  now  came  over  the  heart  of  our  youth  with  clamorous  urgency  ;  and  the  enthusi- 
astic volunteer  of  unknown  wars  began  to  be  exceedingly  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  meal 
for  his  hunger.  As  for  rest,  that  was  easily  arranged  in  a  dry  night,  for  the  heath  on  the 
crag  was  remarkably  soft,  the  lee-side  of  the  height  was  most  comfortably  warm,  and  the 
plaid  he  wore  was  an  ample  covering  as  he  lay  on  the  heath  under  **  the  sweet  heavens,"  for 
this  roving  mountaineer.  But  his  light  store  of  barley-cakes  had  long  been  exhausted,  and 
being  unable  to  crop  like  a  kid  the  fragrant  herbage  of  the  bank,  he,  in  spite  of  his  anxiety  of 
mind,  began  to  look  wistfully  towards  the  fading  fires  of  the  camp,  as  be  thought  of  a  neces* 
sary  refreshment. 

As  he  again  sat  up  ruminating  on  all  things  likely  in  his  circumstances,  the  sound  of  the 
nigbupiobrachd  came  pleasantly  over  his  ear,  from  the  midst  of  the  camp  which  the  gallant 
pipers  before  Montrose's  tent,  much  prouder  men§than  the  leader  of  the  host  himself,  made 
to  **  skirl  "  with  warlike  wildness  up  the  valley  of  Strathfeagan.  Music,  however  rude,  if 
the  composition  of  nature,  is  a  sure  awakoner  of  poetic  emotions,  and  sad  yet  pleasing  recol- 
lections of  the  forest  of  Braemar  were  beginning  to  steal  over  the  fancy  of  the  youth,  when 
his  regretful  cogitations  were  disturbed  by  a  measured  tread  of  steps  mounting  the  knoll  on 
which  he  rested.  In  two  midutes  more  the  sentinel  from  whom  he  had  recently  parted  stood 
before  him,  and  touching  his  bonnet  in  military  fashion,  intimated,  in  two  words,  that  his 
presence  was  earnestly  requested  within  the  tent  of  Captain  Graham. 

The  very  sound  of  the  name  caused  a  start  and  an  emotion  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth  ;  he 
hesitated  at  first,  atid  would  have  excused  liimself,  but  the  request  seemed  so  nearly  akin  to  a 
command,  that  refusal  would  evidently  have  excited  suspicion.  Occupied  with  various 
thoughts,  which  need  not  be  explained,  the  stripling,  rising  and  adjusting  his  plaid  and  his 
side-arras,  instantly  followed  the  sentinel  towards  that  tent  which  he  had  so  often  watched 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 

When  the  canvass  was  drawn  aside  which  opened  into  the  interior  of  the  tent,  Alaster  was 
discovered  seated  pensively  beside  a  chest,  which,  elevated  on  some  logs,  served  for  a  table  ; 
a  burning  splinter  of  pine- wood,  fastened  to  the  spike  of  a  steel  target  that  lay  on  the  chest, 
served  for  a  candle  or  torch,  and  showed  the  usual  confusion  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
sitnple  conveniences,  required  by  an  officer  of  Alaster's  condition.  By  the  wavering  and  spit-> 
ting  glare  of  this  light  the  youthful  features  of  the  captain,  surmounted  by  his  dark  locks, 
appeared  handsome  and  expressive  as  ever,  but  thin  and  tinged  with  gravity ;  and  the  %ir  of 
dignity  with  which  he  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  with  other  circumstances  of  con- 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  made  the  stripling  disposed  to  shrink  into  the  obscurest 
corner  of  the  tent. 

"  Not  knowing  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  your  well-meant  service,  young  sir,"  Alaster 
daid,  rising,  ''  I  have  begged  of  you  to  come  to  me,  and  explain  the  reason  of  a  zeal  as  singular 
as  it  is  unobtrusive.  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  attempted  challenge,  of 
which  I  have  just  heard,  a  soldier  may  not  with  honour  to  himself  approve  of  its  being 
turned  from  him.  Pray  speak,  youth :  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  blame  so  gallant  a 
stripling.*' 

"  *Twas  not  for  your  sake  only,  sir,  it  was  for  the  sake  also  of—" 

"  Heavens !  what  is  this  ?  Do  I  hear  aright  ?  can  this  really  be  the  voice  that  has  ever  been 
music  to  my  ears.  Moina  !  my  sweet,  heroic  Moina  !  I  should  know.you  in  spite  of  the  most 
artful  disguise  that  ever  masquer  invented.  And  think  you,**  he  added,  coming  forward,  and 
taking  her  shrinking  hand,  "you  could  by  those  dark  locks  hung  over  your  own  yellow  hair» 
and  by  this  warlike  and  boyish  artificial  costume,  conceal  yourself  from  me  ?  Nay,  blush  not, 
nor  look  reproachfully  on  me  for  discovering  you  by  that  soft  voice  that  so  often  charmed  me 
ia  the  forest  of  Glenskiach.     I  will  speak  now  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  when  my  heart's 
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Jare,  who  is  emt  in  my  tboughti,  eomet  to  refresh  my  fpirit.  Amid  the  toils  of  the  eamxp  and 
the  harassing  scenes  of  remorseless  war," 

*'  Oh,  Alastor,*'  she  said,  all  the  woman  now  melting  in  her  roice,  and  into  the  tears  that 
acknowledged  his  grateful  caress—**  had  you  heard  the  bitter  vows  against  you  that  I  have 
heard,  and  suffered  the  anxiety  that  I  have  suffered,  both  I  confess  on  your  account  and  that 
of  my  hot-tempered  father,  you  would  excuse  the  adoption  of  this  unseemly  disguise,  and  for- 
give the  forwardness  of  a  lonely  maiden,  who  has  no  friend  to  act  a  manly  part  for  her :  no 
one  who  will  step  forth  to  prevent  those  who  are  dearer  to  her  than  her  own  life,  from  im- 
bruing their  hands  in  each  other's  blood,  and  from  leaving  her  to  sing  the  orphan's  or  the 
widow's  lament  of  dooU  and  dolour,  amid  the  deserted  wilds  of  Glenskiach.'* 

As  she  spoke  a  paleness  overspread  her  features,  her  plumed  bonnet  fell  from  her  hand,  a 
faantneas  had  come  over  her  feminine  heart,  from  the  agitation  of  the  interview  and  the  loi^ 
want  of  refreshment,  and  to  his  great  embarrasment  she  seemed  ready  to  swoon  at  his  feet 
Unwilling  to  call  for  assistance,  he  sat  her  down  gently  on  a  seat,  and  by  means  of  such  simple 
cordials  as  he  had  at  hand,  at  length  recovered  his  agitated  Highland  maiden,  who  looked 
more  charming  as  the  colour  again  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  as  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
modest  feelings  into  forgetfulness  of  her  unseemly  disguise. 

Calling  in  his  servant  Farquhar,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peering  ciuiosity,  could  make 
CMit  nothing  of  who  was  his  master's  guest,  such  refreshment  was  procured  as  the  camp 
•afforded,  and  never  did  a  meal  eat  more  sweetly  than  this,  that  was  partaken  by  those  two  in 
Itfontrose's  camp.  As  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  by  the  military  chest  on  which  their  simple 
refreshment  was  set,  her  ruddy  fair  face  contrasting  oddly  with  the  dark  locks  with  which 
she  had  disguised  it,  and  her  animation  returning  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  society,  she  ex* 
planed  how  that  she  had  travelled  on  foot  to  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  to  purchase  her  present 
disguise,  by  which  she  had  been  enabled  to  get  into  the  camp ;  and  how  that  John  of  Leaik, 
the  most  untameably  ferocious  of  all  the  exile  Gordons,  continually  stirred  up  her  fiither  to 
the  seeking  of  that  revenge  which  otherwise  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to  forego. 

Jn  such  discourse  did  our  young  soldier  and  the  Highland  maiden  enjoy  each  other's 
society  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  never  did  lovers  sit  alone  in  the  night-watch  with  more 
chaste  and  heart-relieving  happiness.  Much  gentle  argument  patfsed  between  them  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  maiden's  anxious  feass  for  the  safety  of  both  Alaster  and  her  father,  to  wikrh 
was  opposed  his  perfect  confidence  in  his  good  fortune  and  his  own  strength  and  dexterity, 
should  circumstances  again  force  him  to  meet  the  reiver-chief  in  unwilling  hostility. 
Praising  Moina  for  her  adroit  management  in  warding  off  a  challenge  which  his  honour 
would  have  obliged  him  to  accept,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequences,  Alaster  sue* 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  anxious  maiden  out  of  her  fears ;  and  representing  to  her  siinplieity 
the  danger  as  well  as  indelicacy  of  her  remaining  longer  near  the  camp  in  her  present 
disguise,  he  advised  her  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Providence  and  his  own  good  sword, 
and  instantly  to  return  to  her.  people  in  Braemar, — at  which  place  be  hoped  soon  again  ta 
meet  her,  when  he  came  back  from  the  plains  of  the  Lowlands,  with  those  honours  and 
rewards  which  are  ever  the  recompence  of  the  brave. 

Many  pleasing  anticipations  of  joys  to  come, — not,  however,  without  that  intruding  pang 
of  indefinite  apprehension,  which  so  often  in  this  world  casts  a  doud  over  our  dearest  visions 
of  future  bliss~followed,  in  the  bosom  of  Moina,  this  sanguine  speech  of  the  mountaineer 
soldier ;  and  the  hour  for  changing  the  sentinels  being  now  at  hand,  she  rose  to  take  her  de- 
parture. Dwelling,  still,  however,  as  the  youth  accompanied  her  without,  upon  the  delicious 
illusions  of  their  several  fancies, — when  they  should  live  together,  as  married  lovers  have 
lived,  and  roam  together  among  the  romantic  vallies  of  Braemar — ^they  soon  arrived  at  the 
craggy  height  where  she  had  formerly  rested,  and  when  they  came  to  the  bum,  or  straasnlet, 
whioh  bounded  the  camp,  so  that  their  final  parting  was  at  hand,  standing  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  stream,  in  the  dim  moonlight,  and  kissing  the  tokens  of  gold,  which  huog  at  each  aC 
their  bosoms,  they  blessed  one  another  in  the  sight  of  heav«n,-i-4md  prayed  for  his  proteatMO 
tiBtil  they  should  again  meet  in  joy  when  the  war  was  over. 

As  they  separated  at  length — on  Moina's  part  with  a  sigh  eif  mingled  hope  and 
hension,  and  on  the  part  of  both  with  all  the  lingering  reluctance  of  lovers,— Moina, 
secxetly  resohrcd,  that  notwithstanding  the  youth's  confideDee  in  hinaetf,  sha  wonlily 
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htr  present  dran,  terry  in  tho  noiglib«iirli4NMl  for  •  few  d*yf  kmger,  until  thaarmj  and  AUittr 
4m4  ^Mrljr  nutrched  from  the  valley  of  Strathfeefwi. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Tkb  d«y  succeeding  the  night  loene  ricetehed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  one  of  that  sad 
and  gloomy  character,  which  even  in  the  biHy  north,  where  such  days  are  eomparatiTely 
oorarmon,  had  its  eflfect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  now  lying  inactive  in  this 
UUappointed  camp.  The  gusty  breese  of  the  previous  night  had  died  away,  and  the  monUng 
rose  with  a  gray  and  sullen  gloonu  A  heavy  rain,  which  fell  during  the  night,  completely 
drenched  the  mossy  ground  on  which  most  of  the  tents  were  erected.  Hill  or  mountain  was 
not  to  be  seen,  and  the  dense  fog,  which  scarcely  enabled  those  in  the  centre  to  discern  the 
boundaries  of  the  camp,  dropped  a  soaking  •<  weet "  the  wliole  of  the  day,  while  an  unwhok- 
■soma  thickness  was  in  the  air,  and  a  threatening  blackness  hid  the  sky. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  operating  at  first  by  a  slightly  disappointing  feeling  upon 
Mautrose  himself,  from  some  plans  he  had  formed  for  the  day,  began,  as  the  afternoon  ad- 
vanced, to  have  a  more  serious  effect  upon  him,  causing  a  train  of  thought,  such  as  v4U 
•obtmdie  on  the  most  vigorous  minds ;  pwrticularly  if,  like  that  of  this  galhmt  but  unfortunate 
warriear,  a  dash  of  poetic  elevation  may  help  to  ennoble  it,  while  it  opens  to  its  more  aeute 
ipetceptions  a  thousand  sources  of  inward  sufiering.  Though  continually  successftil,  and  now 
t»avtly  on  his  way  towards  the  richer  valleys  of  the  Lowlands,  victory  itself  had  not  reconciled 
the  Marquis  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  gallant  companion,  Lord  Gordon ;  and  the  voeer« 
Haiaties  (^  life,  of  success,  and  of  fimie,  struck  upon  his  heart  on  this  particular  morning,  with 
emineus  impression,  as  if  an  involuntary  revelation  had  been  made  to  him  of  his  own  ultt« 
mtk%  fiste.  Numbers  of  bis  men,  as  usual,  had  deserted  him  Ibr  the  time,  after  the  battle  of 
AUerd ;  tlie  clans  that  subsequently  joined  his  standard,  when  he  descended  into  the  pUuns* 
'had  as  yet  given  him  no  indication  of  their  favourable  intmtions,  and  the  thick  mist  of  this 
dull  day  hid  from  his  anxious  observation  even  the  dim  outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  down 
whioh,  if  nothing  unfortunate  had  happened,  ought  now  to  be  descending  an  important  rein*, 
forcemeat.  '  •• 

But  the  whole  day  passed  gloomy  and  uncomforteble,  and  no  intimation  came  dl  the 
expected  clansmen.  The  discomfort  of  their  situation,  as  they  lingered  unemployed  in  the 
midst  of  an  unshelteMd  and  marshy  strath,  began  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  eager  High« 
•landevs;  and  towards  evening  their  impatience  to  be  gone  to  the  south  became  audible  to 
their  officers  in  sullen  and  ilUsuppressed/  murmurs.  This  feeling  of  discontent  Captain 
'Graham  himself  began  to  partake  of,  in  a  way  for  which  he  could  not  account,  particularly  la 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and  as  evening  gathered  round  in  thick  obscurity  over  the  cloudy 
SMuntains  of  Cairn  Oorm ;  for  that  melancholy  which  had  gradually  been  approaching  his 
mind  all  day,  buoyant  as  it  had  been  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Moina,  fell  now  with  involuntary 
keaviness  ever  his  heart,  as  if  some  coming  event  was  casting  its  dark  shadow  before,  and  as 
if  the  very  air  which  he  breathed,  and  the  low  whisperings  of  the  wind  which  now  came 
sighing  down  the  valley,  while  the  dim  moon  began  to  rise  in  the  stormy  sky,  meant  to  warn 
him  of  some  approaching  evil. 

As  the  succeeding  night  advanced,  the  breese  greatly  and  unexpectedly  increased,  and  was 
heard  to  moan  with  an  eiry  expression  through  the  scattered  birch-wood  behind  the  camp,  or 
to  swirl  in  gusty  thuds  through  the  passes  of  the  hiUs ;  but  firom  the  comparative  calm  in  the 
camp  itself,  it  seemed  that  the  storm  was  raging  in  the  upper  air  only,  and  driving  the  clouds 
speedily  towards  the  ominous  airt  of  the  Lowlands.  Then  strange  and  solemn  thoughts  would 
cross  the  mind  of  AUster  as  he  gased  athwart  the  dim  plain,  and  the  dread  fiinoies  of  the 
invisible  world  seemed  to  gather  round  him,  which  either  in  their  secret  joy  or  their  indefinite 
apprehension,  hallow  the  visions  of  superstition  by  connecting  them  with  immortality,  and 
give  ignorance  itself  a  body  and  a  use,  if  not  even  a  pleasure,  which  knowledge,  with  all  her 
'flatteries,  often  fitils  to  oommunioate.  Whether  it  was  the  dim  Bodaoh  Glas  of  the  moon* 
light  that  haunted  his  spirit  this  strange  night,  or  the  inexplicable  Twaish  or  second  sight  of 
the  Gael,  thai  pointed  its  airy  finger  into  the  vista  .of  futunty,  Alaater  thought  he  saw  himself 
f»x  away  in  the  Lowlands,  and  Moina  Gordon  sitthug  solitary  in  the  wilds  of  BraenuuTf 
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mofing  ladly  and  anxiously  concerning  bim,— .watching  ercrj  rumour  that  came  from  beyond 
the  Grampians,  and  praying  for  his  safe  return  as  only  a  maiden  prays  for  bim  she  loves, 
until  a  sad  foreboding  began  to  cling  to  his  fancy,  that  the  dark  form  of  destiny  bad  interposed 
between  them,  and  that  h^  was  never  more  to  see  her  in  life. 

But  the  shrill  and  stirring  sound  of  the  piobrachd  of  the  night,  as  it  struck  up  its  warlike 
note  in  the  bosom  of  the  camp,  and  mingled  in  the  distance  with  the  stormy  breese  of  die 
hills,  awakened  bim  from  his  reverie,  and  presently  after,  the  tall  figure  cf  a  man,  who, 
wrapped  in  his  plaid,  bad  been  strolling  meditatively  alone  behind  the  tents,  came  close  up, 
mad  seemed  to  wish  to  address  him.  Alaster  stepped  forward,  impressed  by  the  '^'gwiftrt 
bearing  of  the  figure,  and  instantly  was  saluted  by  the  Marquess  of  Montrose  himselfl 

A  few  short  sentences  passed  between  them,  in  which  the  marquess  complimented  tiw 
courage  and  conduct  of  his  youthful  officer,  and  alluding  with  pride  more  than  with  blame  to 
the  impatience  of  his  men  to  be  led  forward  to  the  Lowlands,  and  to  his  disappointment  of  tbe 
expected  reinforcement,  for  which  he  had  vainly  looked  the  whole  of  the  day,  added  rather 
abruptly, 

*'  Graham,  you  know  the  passes  of  these  mountains ;  at  least  you  can  tell  the  route  by 
which  the  Macalisters  are  likely  to  come  7* 

*'  I  dio^  my  lord  marquess, "  said  the  youth,  proud  of  the  confidenoe  with  whieb  be  was 
treated ;  *'  and  what  knowledge  I  lack,  can  well  be  supplied  by  the  gilly  who  has  attended  me 
throughout  the  campaign,  should  your  lordship  honour  me  so  far  as  to  allow  me  to  start  finth 
from  this  valley  as  soon  as  day-light  breaks,  to  reconnoitre  from  such  points  in  the  hills  as  we 
jtfe  acquainted  with,  and  bring  you  the  first  tidings  of  the  Macalisters*  coming.** 

'*  You  shall  go,  sir,"  said  Montrose,  pleased  with  the  ready  zeal  of  Alaster,  '<  and  I  doubt 
not  good  tidings  shall  sit  on  your  brow  before  the  day  is  far  spent.  But  whom  else  will  yeu 
take  with  you  ?  for  I  am  told  you  have  enemies,  who  may  be  in  this  very  neighbourhood. 
That  volunteer  stripling,  who  lately  joined  us  in  the  camp,  shall  accompany  you,  if  bis  youthful 
limbs  are  not  too  delicate  for  climbing  the  steeps  of  Cairn  Gorra.  A-propos,  Mr  GnAaait 
where  is  he  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  all  day." 

'*  He  is,  my  lord  marquess,  I  believe **  said,  Alaster,  slightly  confused ;  "  but  excuse  me- 
lt were  unnecessary  to  take  him  to  the  hills.** 

*'  And  is  he  then  not  in  the  camp  ?" 
I      **No,  my  lord." 

'*  Graham,"  said  the  marquess,  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  laying  his  hand  fiimiliariy  on 

Alaster's  shoulder,  <*  something  from  the  first  struck  me  about  that  handsome  volunteer,  tbrt  I 

could  not  explain  to  myself;  I  see  it  all  now.     Nay,  disguise  it  not,  though  you  could  ;  'tis  a  soU 

^ier*s  fortune  to  love  and  be  loved.     The  pretty  stripling  in  the  bonnet  and  trews  was  a  woman  f 

**  I  confess  it  was  the  case,  my  lord,"  said  Alaster,  after  a  short  pause  of  deliberation,  '*  but 
I  was  not  the  encourager  of  the  maiden's  adventure,  nor,  suffer  me  to  say,  has  the  affair  augfat 
to  do  with  my  duty  to  your  lordship  and  my  king." 

"  Alas  !  young  man,"  replied  the  marquess  thoughtfully,  and  stepping  back  while  be  sor. 
Teyed  Alaster's  person,  various  matters  in  his  own  experience  at  the  moment  crossing  his 
recollection,  **  how  little  know  you  of  yourself  if  you  think  that  the  affairs  of  the  heart  have 
nothing  to  do  tvith  our  ambitions  and  our  aims  I  Mr  Graham,"  he  added,  « upon  second 
thoughts,  it  may  be  better  that  you  should  not  leave  the  camp ;  a  meaner  messenger  can  eff^ 
this  service,  and  I  have  too  much  to  do  for  you  in  fidr  strife,  when  we  get  to  the  Lowlands^  io 
allow  you  to  run  any  risks  among  these  hills." 

**  My  lord  marquess,"  said  the  youth,  with  animation,  as  his  hand  caught  the  baskef  bead 
of  his  claymore,  *'  may  I  not  be  trusted  with  my  own  defence,  after  the  honour  your  lordship 
has  deigned  to  confer  upon  me  ?  Besides,  it  would  be  doing  me  an  obligation  to  allow  me  to 
relieve  your  anxieties,  instead  of  remaining  inactive  in  the  camp.'* 

'*  Then  do  as  you  will,**  said  Montrose,  *<  but  at  least  take  two  men  to  accompany  you,  and 
if  you  see  the  Macalisters  or  the  Macalpins  from  the  summits  of  Cairn  Gorm,  return  at  once^ 
but  you  may  advertise  me  of  your  tidings,  by  causing  your  servant  to  blow  a  blast  on  your 
forester's  horn,  when  you  come  to  the  brow  of  that  hill  above  the  stream." 

**  All  the  camp  shall  hear  it,  and  aU  the  valley  shall  echo  it,"  replied  Alaster  with  pride 
^from  Bcantanard  to  Glenbouraghan." 
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'<  Farewell  tben,  Cuptaia  Graham/*  said  the  marquen,  kindly,  **  and  whatever  befals  you 
Within  or  without  the  oamp,  repaember  that  I  hold  your  life  and  safety  in  no  slight  value.** 

The  weight  that  had  lain  on  Alaster's  spirito  all  day  was  dispelled  for  a  time  by  this  inter- 
view with  his  brave  ohiofUin.  In  spite  of  himself,  however,  it  returned  again  when  he  had 
rttirod  to  rest,  and  as,  unable  to  sleep,  he  lay  and  listened  to  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind 
vrhich  awept  down  the  valley,  and  its  bulling  sound,  as  it  whistled  rolind  the  tent  over  his 
head,  and  thought  again  of  his  Moina,  and  of  the  romantic  glens  of  Braemar.  Anon  sleep 
vrould  eome  over  him  indefinitely,  although  he  thought  he  was  waking,  and  dim  forms  appeared 
to  hie  superstitious  fancy  to  hover  round  his  low  couch ;  and  then,  in  the  changes  of  his 
dream,  Moina  Gordon  seemed  to  breathe  upon  his  oheek,  as  she  did  on  that  night  when  she 
first  loosed  the  thongs  that  bound  him,  while  she  smiled  seductively  as  at  6rst.  But  agaia 
their  fond  whisper  seemed  to  be  interrupted  by  the  brattle  of  the  red-deer  rushing  past  among 
the  boughs  of  the  forest,  and  then  the  loud  slogan  of  the  Gordons  came  echoing,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  inner  coiries  of  the  glens,  and  the  flashing  eyes  of  Grumach,  her  father,  seemed 
to  glare  upon  him  ;  but  as  he  continued  to  gaxe  on  the  angry  countenance  of  the  old  man, 
bis  grey  hairs  gi'adually  dropped  oflT,  and,  to  his  horror,  a  grinning  skull  supplied  its  place, 
and  then  weeping  and  lamentation  rose  on  the  night- wind,  and  the  piercing  coronach  boomed 
vrildly  in  his  dreaming  ear ;  and  while  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  sound  until  he  almost  wept 
on  his  hard  pillow,  the  forms  melted  away  into  confusion,  till  all  was  lost  in  deep  but  uneasy 
sleep. 

CHAPTER  XV. 
Tux  broad  rim  of  the  morning  sun  was  barely  peeping  over  the  summit  of  Benheuigh,  and 
tlirowing  his  gleaming  rays  along  the  sloping  valley  of  Strathfeaghan,  as  Alaster  and  his  roen« 
that  is,  Farquhar  and  Morrough  M*Combich,  leaped  the  small  streamlet  that  bounded  the 
straggling  camp  of  the  Highland  army,  and  set  forth  upon  their  reconnoitring  expedition. 
The  plain  over  which  they  next  passed  was  better  for  travelling  than  Alaster  had  expected, 
for  the  wind  had  dried  the  ground  considerably ;  the  present  morning  was  fair  and  sunny, 
and  the  fancies  of  the  night  having  been  dispelled  by  the  cheering  light  of  a  new  day,  the 
travellers  footed  their  way  towards  the  hills,  with  all  the  delighted  agility  of  mountaineers, 
and  feelings  which  reminded  them  of  those  happy  mornings  bygone,  when  they  had  so  often 
gone  out  to  the  sport  in  the  interesting  wilds  of  Braemar. 

The  long  valley  of  Strathfeaghan,  with  the  crowded  tents  of  the  army,  soon  lay  like  a 
small  green  stripe  beneath  the  travellers,  as  the  three  mounted  the  hills  like  goats,  and  scranu 
bled  their  way  through  the  rugged  passes  towards  those  points  in  the  mountains  that  enabled 
them  to  overlook  the  glens  beyond.  At  length,  as  the  day  advanced,  and  as  they  drew  near 
to  a  pleasant  brow  of  soft  green  furie,  Morrough  began,  as  usual,  to  feel  an  uncommon  gnaw* 
ing  about  his  stomach,  and  thought  it  full  time  to  remind  his  leader,  that  although  when  a 
xoan  became  a  gentleman,  he  seemed  also  to  acquire  the  faculty  of  living  without  food,  yet 
that  that  was  an  attribute  which  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  should  ever  acquire.  Alaster, 
however,  having  kept  Mr  Morrough  at  much  distance  since  he  had  come  to  his  dignity,  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  have  his  words  well  ordered  and  few  when  he  dared  to  speak  to  the  captain. 

**  Pleasurement,  your  Captainship's  glorification,'*  said  Morrough,  as  he  came  forward 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  bonnet,  and  meaning  to  bo  exceedingly  polite,  as  well  as  to 
speak  his  best  English—'*  there's  a  bread  an*  a  cheese  in  the  wallet,  an'  adrapo*  Jack  Barley, 
eorn's  bluid  in  the  searrag ;  the  bannocks  I've  brought  Arae  the  clachan  are  capital  gude  for 
the  .hungaryment  o*  the  hills  ;  and  as  for  the  usquebaugh,  it's  a  perfect  sin  no'  to  drink  it 
just  on  this  pleasant  spot-^for  ye  see,  begging  your  excuses  for  the  freedom  o*  the  parley,  to 
tell  you  the  naked  truth,  Captain,  whatever  may  be  your  honour's  case,  my  stomach  is  not 
made  of  pat-metal,  and  I  must  eat.'* 

«  Deevil  pc  in  your  craving  wamc,'  said  Farquhar,  pulling  the  impudent  remonstrant 
aside,  **  canna  ye  wait  till  the  Captain  gie  us  the  word  o'  the  fuglement  ?  Never  heed  her 
eroaking  pelly,  your  honour's  pleasure,"  he  added  to  Alaster,  **  ye  may  Just  be  used  by  this 
time  wi'  Morrough's  grumbling  cuU. " 

"  Truly,  lads,  the  belly  is  a  beggar  that  sometimes  will  Uke  no  denial,**  said  Alaster, 
enteiiog  into  the  humour  of  his  petitioners,  "  particularly  when  he  is  carried  over  mountains 
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!&•  these,  the  air  of  irhieh  meket  him  more  clamoroui  than  it  is  alwaji  eoovenient  to  wtisfy. 
BlU  it  is  well  that  700  have  not  forgotten  the  provant,  and  if  you^Il  just  wait  till  we  got  to 
tiw  brow  of  the  heights  yonder,  I  shall  myself  be  glad  to  break  bread  with  you." 

**  Hieug^ !  plesB  her  honourable  dory,**  exclaimed  Morrougb,  snapping  his  fingen,  and 
ranning  towards  the  brow  of  the  pass.  **  I  kent  her  pleasurement  wadna'  stsrre  the  pair  Mi 
<m  the  mareh,  as  lang  as  there  was  a  bannock  in  the  pouch,  or  a  proehans- making  o'  meal  la 
tiie  poke— pieugh !  Farqubar,  boy,  her  maisterll  soon  gar  her  bock  the  bag,  ibr  a*  her 
-stinginess.*' 

A  brisk  fooUtrod  of  a  few  minutes  brought  them  all  to  the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  wtae, 
on  an  inviting  bank  of  soft  heath  and  herbage,  they  sat  themselves,  and  many  a  good  ^  whang^ 
••f  their  homiely  bread  and  other  provant  served  to  stay  that  pleasantest  of  healthy  appetitn; 
and  with  the  pungent  seasoning  of  a  hearty  dram  of  the  pure  cordial  of  the  Highlander,  aiU 
ministered  from  the  searrag,  to  add  caloric  to  their  necessary  draught  to  the  cold  spring  that 
dribbled  from  the  rocks,  made  a  meal  more  sweet  to  the  three  mountaineers,  than  is  often  esta 
off  gold  in  the  halls  of  the  south. 

•*  Whisht !  gie  her  a  pardonment—please  her  honour,**  exclaimed  Morrougb,  n  he  beltdl 
ihe  last  indifferently  masticated  mouthful ;— *'huish->did  ye  na*  hear  a  sound?" 

^  What  sound?**  said  Farqubar,  surlily,  beginning  to  be  jealous ;  *<  whatll  she  pe  bfloiiig 
000?  just  as  if  she  had  a  langer  lug  than  her  petters.** 

**  I'll  swallow  the  steel  sken-ocle  on  my  hip  like  a  cheese- paring,**  he  added,  jumping  vp^ 
<<  if  I  dinna'  hear  a  piper's  piobrachd  doon  the  glen.  Oigh !  it*il  be  the  Macalisters^  as  sun's 
a  gun.** 

The  party  all  rose  and  followed  Morrougb  towards  a  shelving  point  on  the  height ;  bat 
fhoogh  they  sometimes  imagined  they  heard  the  reedy  sound  of  the  bagpipe  eomiag  on  the 
breeae  from  the  £ir  distance  beneath,  as  yet  they  could  see  nothing  of  any  approadung  band. 
As  they  went  forward,  however,  and  valley  and  glen  spread  out  successively  benaatfa  than, 
the  sight  of  his  native  bills  in  the  distance,  together  with  the  effects  of  his  ezhilanrtiag  le- 
freshment,  made  Morrougb  quite  wild  with  delight,  and  sometimes  screaming  with  joy,  he 
became  almost  umanageable. 

**  Oigh  1  pleesings  and  dories  !**  he  exclaimed  to  his  servitor  companion ;  **  what  would  she 
gie  to  set  her  feet  on  the  gowan  that  grows  this  vera  morening  on  the  braes  o*  Apine^  or  evfa 
adown  the  bonnie  howms  o*  Braemar  !  I  say,  Farqubar,  my  man,  speer  at  her  honoof's  G^ 
tainship,  if  we  may  take  a  start  athort  the  braes,  just  to  get  ae  smack  o^the  braw  kiamcr 
that  wends  ayont  the  castle — hieugh !  if  I  just  had  her  in  my  oxter  this  precious  miirate.* 

**  Face  about  and  turn  to  the  left,  lads,**  said  Graham,  as  they  came  to  the  ai^le  of  the 
mountain.     '*  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  Macalisters,  at  least  from  this  point,  And 
take  the  other  pass  in  our  way  back  towards  Strathfeaghan,  for  be  our  tidings  what  tbey 
we  must  take  care  to  be  in  the  camp  again  before  sunset.** 

**  Och  1  och !  hear  ye  that,  Farqubar,  lad  ?**  said  Morrougb,  chop-fiillen,  as  be 
complied  with  the  unwdcome  order.    "  Och  !  och  !  I  see  it  as  plain's  a  parritch,  sbe 
joost  turn  her  back  on  the  bonnie  Highland  mountains,  like  a  banishment,  for  sfae^s  giim  Is 
the  Lowlands  to  get  her  death,  an*  she'll  never  see  the  kimmer  o'  Braemar  any  mora." 

The  pathetic  sentiment,  uttered  by  the  honest  Highlander,  was  not  confined  entirdy  to 
himself  or  his  servitor  friend.  Even  he  who  gave  this  command  complied  with  it,  in  bis  eim 
person,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  and  disappointment.  That  feeling  was  deepened  as  he  ooa- 
tfaiued  to  wdk  on  in  silence ;  and  now  the  afternoon  began  to  lower,  and  a  grey  mist  to  01«^ 
spread  the  sky,  while  the  bsre  and  bleak  bills  among  which  the  party  traveUed,  bcgM  aait 
to  aasume  that  solemn  hue,  in  their  purple  and  sterile  wildness,  which  oommunieatea  its  iSmf^ 
ot  poetic  melancholy  to  the  imaginative  mountaineer  of  the  dismal  north.  The  inwiluumy 
suggestions  of  .the  foregoing  night  again  came  across  the  thoughts  of  Alaster  with  a  sort  flf 
prophetic  sadness ;  his  mind  became  acutely  sen«itive  with  its  own  refleetiona,  until  tbe  veiy 
racks  that  frowned  over  his  head,  and  the  glens  and  ravines  that  vrioded  beneath  the  nuHf^ 
passes  along  which  he  encircled  the  wild  mountains,  seemed  to  send  up  strange  whispwipgi  >> 
his  ears,  or  at  least  to  his  fancy. 

At  length  Alaster  and  his  followers  came  to  the  point  from  wbiefa  ba  waa  to  him^mmUL 
Ail'fti^/ii.  ikil  h€  •btained  a  sight  of  the  expected  retnfonaiiiaiit,  but  thb  if0t  he  t^ 
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to  leftve  behind  him  without  any  note  to  announee  his  approach  to  the  eamp.  They  soon 
after  descended  into  a  glen,  which  terminated  in  the  gorge  that  led  to  the  plain  where  Mon- 
trose's army  lay.  Following  the  course  of  the  brook  which  winded  along  the  bottom  of  the 
glen,  while  he  mused  on  the  ill  success  of  his  day's  adventure,  Alaster  cost  his  eyes  accident* 
ally  towards  the  rocks  beyond  the  brook,  when  he  perceived  three  men  whispering  together 
quite  near  him,  and  proceeding  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage  through  the  gorge.  A  hasty 
exclamation  broke  from  bis  own  men  on  their  observing  this ;  and  a  second  glance  served  to 
show  him  the  stern  and  embrowned  countenances  of  Grumach  Gordon,  John  of  Leask,  and 
another  well-know  reiver  from  Glenskiach,  whom  Alaster  could  not  name.  Perceiving  that 
they  were  observed,  old  Gordon  took  a  few  racing  steps  down  the  bank,  leoped  the  stream, 
and  was  instantly  followed  by  his  two  companions  who,  with  himself,  had  been  dismissed  with 
disgrace  from  Montrose's  army,  and  now  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  watchful 
dodging  of  the  youth  as  he  returned,  by  which  they  expected  to  gratify  their  burning  thirst 
for  revenge. 

A  sensation,  very  unusual  to  his  bold  and  boyant  spirit,  shot  through  the  mind  of  Alaster, 
in  the  mood  he  was,  on  observing  this.  Casting  his  eyes  f^om  the  savage  countenances  of 
those  who  stood  before  him  round  upon  the  silent  and  lonely  glen  in  which  they  were,  he  felt 
as  if  the  saddening  fimcies  which  had  oppressed  him  all  the  previous  day  and  night  were  now 
in  some  manner  about  to  be  realized.  But  there  was  no  time  for  reflection,  The  father  of  * 
his  Moina  stood  here  in  his  path,  psle  with  long-treasured  malice,  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage 
and  the  anticipation  of  immediate  revenge.  Before  Alaster  came  quite  near  to  the  men, 
three  long  claymore  already  gleamed  in  the  red  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  which  ominously 
seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  withdrawing  his  light  from  the  glen. 

•  Draw  your  three  swords  against  one  man,  gentlemen?"  said  Alaster  quietly,  as  he  'came 
up.    **  This  looks  warlike,  and  somewhat  hasty  in  such  a  spot  as  this." 

**  Are  there  not  three  of  you  too  ?**  said  Grumach  Gordon,  answering  in  GaeliC)  with  a 
triumphant  scowl,  "and  is  not  the  green  sod  as  good  in  one  place  as  another  to  settle  a  bitter 
quarrel  upon  ?** 

*'The  quarrel  is  of  your  seeking,  not  of  mine,  Grumach  Gordon,*'  said  Alaster,  in  hit  usual 
'calm  tone,  <*  and  you  wrong  yourself  as  well  as  me  in  thul  pursuing  me  with  vengeful  spirit,  for 
I  have  never  injured  you." 

<-  Hah ! — never  injured  me  !^  repeated  the  old  man,  as  he  exchanged  looks  with  John  of 
Leask.  '*  Hear  you  this  insulting  speech  of  my  mortal  enemy  ? — But  he  is  no  true  man, 
and  fears  to  meet  me  on  a  fair  field,  for  all  his  boast  and  his  glaumorie.  I  see  it  now  wdl, 
audacious  youth,"  continued  the  reiver,  rising  in  wrath,  **  when  the  devil  with  whom  you 
deal,  and  who  has  hitherto  given  you  the  victory,  deserts  you  under  the  broad  light  of  day, 
you  dare  not  face  xne^you  are  a  coward  I** 

A  pang  passed  through  the  heart  of  Alaster  as  this  intolerable  expression  was  uttered, 
ahd  as  he  observed  the  triumphant  sneers  of  the  other  Gordons ;  but  he  remembered  his 
TOW  to  the  gentle  Moina,  renewed  so  recently  in  his  own  tent,  and  felt  the  gold  token  at  bis 
breast,  as  if  it  burned  over  his  heart.  **  Grumach  Gordon,"  he  said,  **  I  am  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  my  country ;  I  charge  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  let  me  and  my  followers  pass  to 
the  camp  in  peace." 

*'  May  my  good  claymore  be  broken  over  my  head,  and  may  I  be  proclaimed  a  coward 
like  yourself,  if  I  have  not  a  fiill  with  you  ere  we  part  on  this  very  so<1,  and  if  I  see  not 
your  blood  reeking  on  my  blade  this  night,  though  my  own  life  should  be  the  fbrfeit !" 

^  Old  man,'*  said  Alaster,  solemnly,  **  I  bear  fVora  you  what  I  would  bear  from  no  man. 
I  offer  you  peace  and  conciliation.  I  charge  you  for  your  own  sake,  whose  blood  I  wouM 
not  willingly  spill,  for  the  sake  of  your  gentle  orphan  daughter,  to  think  what  yon  do." 

^  The  mention  of  this  word,  his  daughter,  seemed  to  rouse  the  old  man's  rage  beyond 
enduranoe.     **  Villain  f  viper  !  scoundrel !"  he  exclaimed.     **  You  have  stolen  my  daughter 

fiom  me you   have  bewitched  and  decoyed  by  your  arts  the  child  of  my  bosom— -she  has 

lied  firom  me,  and  you  have  ruined  her.  Draw,  or  I  will  plunge  my  sword  to  the  hih  i» 
jmir  deoeitfnl  breast.  Here,  Leask  ! — swear  with  me  t — swear  that  the  earth  on  which  W9 
tvead  shall  drink  the  blood  of  one  of  ns— or  shall  hide  one  eoipsa  in  its  dariK  wamb,  to  te« 
amda  so  even  hers  before  the  morning.*' 

As  soon  as  these  words  were  uttered  bv  the  old  man,  the  whole  three  daer-stalkeia  task. 
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vhieli  all  this  wat  acted,  by  the  howl  of  bitter  lamentation  uliieh  boist  from  his  wann  bent 
on  witnessing  the  fiite  of  his  beloyed  captain.  Darkness  now  began  to  gather  over  the  vaUe;^ 
as  the  lovers  still  comforted  eaeh  other  on  the  verge  of  death  ;  but  befioce  the  moonlight  had 
fairly  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  glen,  the  struggling  spirit  of  the  Highland  maiden  had 
fled  for  ever. 

The  news  of  th^  catastrophe  having  soon  spread  in  the  camp,  a  party  of  Highland  gentle* 
men  instantly  proceeded  to  the  pass,  anxious  for  the  life  of  their  brave  comrade,  whom  they 
wished  at  once  to  carry  to  his  tent.  But  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  Alaster  to  separate  hiift> 
self,  while  he  continued  to  breathe,  from  the  body  of  his  deceased  love,  and  a  small  sheiling 
near  received  for  the  present  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  he  lay  beside  the  corpse  fior 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  as  long  as  life  re.malned  the  hi^py  youth  persiated  in  refusion 
either  to  allow  bis  wounds  to  be  dreaeed,  or  to  permit  the  body  of  his  Moina  to  be  removed 
out  of  his  sight ;  but  continuing,  while  he  had  strength,  to  mourn  over  her,  to  kiss  her  cold 
brow,  and  to  talk  to  her  as  if  she  was  still  able  to  hear  him,-  he  mormored  constantly  of  meet* 
ing  her  in  a  better  world,  until,  on  the  following  morning,  before  the  sun  -had  scattered  the 
mists  from  the  top  of  Cairn  Gorm,  his  own  spirit  had  joined  hers  in  the  dim  mansions  af 
eternity. 

The  regret,  or  rather  grie£^  even  of  Montrose  himself,  for  the  loss  of  his  handsome  and 
prominng  officer,  he  gave  expression  to  in  some  stanzas  still  extant,  said  to  be  written  by  his 
own  hand. 

The  Highland  army  now  marched  from  Strathfeaghan,  and  the  bodies  of  Alaster  and  of 
Moina  Gordon  were  carried  back  to  the  castle  of  Braemar.  It  was  a  morning  of  sad  and 
affecting  excitement  that,  when  the  cold  remains  of  these  two  Ioycxs  were  **  lifted'*  amid  a 
bewuling  crowd  from  all  the  hills  round,  to  be  borne  to  that  grave  in  which  they  had  desired 
to  be  buried  together.  A  sad  sight  it  was,  and  a  sore  reflection  it  afforded,  to  all  the  young 
hearts  then  present,  who  can  fiincy  the  delights  which  true  love  may  bring,  could  its  course, 
ever  in  this  world,  be  expected  to  run  smooth ;  and  the  piereing  scream  of  the  loud  corooaeh 
nf  sorrow,  and  the  wild  and  affisctii^  strains  of  the  bagpipes,  as  the  bodies  were  »rried  up  the 
atrath  of  the  Dee  to  the  lonely  burying-ground  of  ^ronan,  bad  suoh  efibct  on  the  mountaineer 
multitude,  that  cailach  or  maiden,  whoever  heard  it,  never,  it  is  said,  could  forget  it  move. 

All  that  further  belongs  to  our  legend,  besides  the  well  known  &te  of  the  unfortunate  Moi^ 
trose,  is,  that  Mor rough  M'Combich,  having  partially  recovered  of  his  wounds,  was  after 
wards  killed  in  the  bloody  field  of  Kilsyth,  in  the  Lowlands.  As  for  the  wretched  Grumaek 
Gordon,  the  cause  of  this  whole  tragedy,  he  became  quite  deranged  from  grief  and  remone, 
lived  for  some  time,  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man,  among  the  goats  and  the  eagles  in  the 
fintnesses  of  Blair  Athol ;  and  now,  wlien  many  high  names  of  the  time  have  long  been  fiicgottsn, 
the  tragical  tale  of  the  brave  forester  and  his  Highland  maiden  is  still  told  or  sung  with  teen 
md  moralising  among  the  solitary  glens  of  Braemar. 
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MY  UNCLE'S   GARRET-WINDOW. 


CHAPTER   I. 
"  With  sileDt  stepi  I'tt  follow  yoa  all  day."— Drtoiii. 

My  uncle  was  a  genius  and  a  poet — of  course,  he  was  as  poor  as  David's  rat,  and  lived  in  a 
garret.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  I  loved  him  too  sincerely  to  hesitate  at  putting  my 
neck  in  jeopardy  once  a  day  by  climbing  the  crazy  ladder,  which  afforded  the  only  means  of 
reaching  Bis  celestial  abode.  Yet  after  my  taking  all  thb  trouble  it  frequently  happened  that 
I  found  my  uncle  too  busy  with  the  Muses  to  bestow  any  of  his  attention  on  so  insignificant  an 
animal  as  his  nephew.  On  these  occasions  he  contented  him  self  with  shaking  me  by  the 
hand  in  silence,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  pointing  to  a  joint-stool,  which  stood  close  by 
the  window ;  for  he  occupied  himself  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  and  even  that  had  but  three 
legs  to  boast  of:  the  joint-stool  therefore,  though  not  so  dignified  a  seat,  was  in  fact  a  much 
more  secure  and  comfortable  one. 

But  when  I  found  myself  established  on  my  joint-stool,  how  was  I  to  employ  myself? 
When  my  uncle  was  seized  with  one  of  these  fi{s  of  inspiration,  they  frequently  continued 
for  a  considerable  time :  where  then  was  I  to  find  amusement  during  this  interval  ?  My  uncle 
was  too  much  an  author  to  think  anybody's  works  worth  reading  except  his  own ;  for  those  I 
happened  to  have  no  g^at  taste,  and  I  did  not  care  to  affront  him  by  asking  for  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  brain. ,  Readmg  then  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  in  order  that  my  eyes 
might  not  be  quite  idle,  I  employed  them  in  examining  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  oppo- 
site to  us.  By  the  help  of  a  pocket  telescope  I  could  distinctly  see  everything  which  passed 
in  our  neighbour's  first  and  second  floor ;  and  after  indulging  myself  for  some  days  in  these 
obser\'ations,  I  became  so  well  acquainted  with  every  member  of  this  unknown  family,  that  I 
felt  myself  as  much  interested  about  their  proceedings  as  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  it  myself. 

You  will  say  that  this  systematic  espionage  was  not  very  honourable :  I  allow  it.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  entertaining ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  bribe  you  to  approvs 
of  my  conduct,  by  admitting  you  to  a  partnership  in  my  stolen  knowledge. 

The  street  which  my  uncle  inhabited  was  narrow,  and  the  quarter  was  not  one  of  the  most 
fashionable :  but  the  furniture  of  the  house  in  question  convinced  me  that  its  owner  must 
certainly  be  a  man  of  considerable  opulence.  This  owner  (for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will 
call  him  Sempronius,  for  I  have  been  too  much  occupied  by  his  aqtions  to  have  inquired  for 
his  real  name  as  yet)  this  owner  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom  I  should  voluntarily 
have  selected  for  the  hero  of  my  tale ;  but  beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  and  I  must  take  the 
good  man  as  I  find  him.  He  seems  to  labour  under  some  hypochondriacal  complaint,  and  as 
he  frequently  suffers  himself  in  his  moments  of  weakness  to  indulge  his  ill-temper,  I  have  not 
the  least  hopes  of  working  him  up  into  a  portrait  of  heroic  fortitude :  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  as  little  hopes  of  his  furnishing  my  drama  with  a  striking  character  for  my  villain.  It's 
true,  he  governs  his  whole  family  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  I  have  already  discovered  that  he  is 
completely  a  domestic  tyrant :  every  one  seems  to  feel  constrained  in  his  company ;  and  it  is 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion  that  innocent  mirth  ventures  to  show  itself 
within  its  doors.  Yet  still  I  observe  that,  with  the  same  unbending  gravity  with  which  he 
censures  his  wife  and  rates  his  servants,  he  receives  every  Sunday  the  visits  of  a  distl^ssed 
emigrant  (with  whose  worth  and  whose  wants  accident  has  made  me  well  acquainted),  to 
whose  complaints  he  seems  to  listen  with  unwearied  patience,  and  whom  he  never  suffers  to 
depart  with  empty  pockets.  As  the  poor  gentleman  retraces  his  steps,  I  observe  that  his 
walk  is  firmer  and  lighter,  and  that  not  unfrequently  a  tear  tremblei  in  bis  eye ;  bat  he  never 
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quits  the  street  without  turning  back,  and  with  clasped  hands  castmg  a  look  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  window  of  Sempronius's  study.  Sempronius  then  has  a  good  heart,  but  a  most  is- 
tolerable  temper.  Well !  well !  we  will  hope  that  his  ill-temper  proceeds  from  ill-health  and 
^m  increasing  years,  for  Sempronius  cannot  now  be  far  from  his  grand  climacteric  I  con- 
clude this  from  the  eolour  of  bis  hair,  which  here  and  there  age  has  already  silvered. 

I  conjecture  that  he  must  be  a  merchant  of  some  kind  or  other.  What  makes  rae  think 
this  is,  that  the  ground-floor  of  his  house  looks  as  if  it  had  been  converted  into  a  magazine. 
Besides,  he  is  regularly  absent  from  home  exactly  at  'Change  hours :  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  he  dabbles  in  the  funds. 

But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  Sempronius,  so  little  amiable  as  he  appears  to  be, 
have  obtained  such  a  treasure  as  the  wife  whom  I  am  now  going  to  describe  ?— or  rather,  how 
came  he  to  be  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  draw  two  sueh  great  prizes  in  Hjnnen's  lottery ;  a 
lottery,  in  which  (Heaven  have  pity  on  all  poor  Christian  husbands !)  there  are  so  many 

blanks  ? — Many  years  ago  he  lost  a  wife Oh  !  she  was  worthy  to  have  been  the  empress  of 

her  whole  sex  1— So  beautiful so  good — *<  You  have  seen  her  then ?^— (Such  was  my 

uncle*8  demand  one  day,  when  I  was  indulging  myself  in  enthusiastic  but  just  commendations 
of  the  lady  in  question)^'*  You  have  seen  her  then  ?  You  knew  her  ?  *^ — "Alas !  never !  I  was 
not  so  fortunate'*—**  But  you  have  been  told  of  her  charms  and  merits  ?' — *<Not  a  syllable ;  I 
never  heard  her  mentioned  in  my  life  " — **  Then  pray,  how  are  you  so  certain,  that  ite  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  good  ?  " 

**  Why,  my  dear  unde,  you  must  know  that  her  picture  in  oil  hangs  in  the  second  wi&^  sit- 
ting-room, and  never  was  my  eye  gratified  by  more  perfect  features,  or  a  more  noble  counts 
nance  :  and  that  this  countenance  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Sempronius  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Sempronius  himself  (but  much  younger)  is  introduced  in  the  picture ;  and  tb$  attitude  in 
which  the  painter  has  represented  them  sufficiently  marks  the  relation  of  the  parties :  besideSr 
if  there  were  no  other  reason  for  concluding  that  she  was  his  wife,.  I  should  be  convinced  of  it 
by  the  striking  resemblance  between  her  countenance  and  that  of  a  young  man  about  twenty, 
who  appears  to  be  our  neighbour's  son,  and  probably  is  the  only  offspring  c^this  marriage.** 

**  Well !  sir !  welll  so  much  for  her  beauty  and  her  marriage.  Now  sir,  granting  that  die 
was  a  wife,  what  makes  you  suppose  that  she  must  necessarily  have  been  a  good  one  ?  ** 

**  My  dear  sir,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  she  should  have  been  otherwise.  Wheuever 
Sempronius  is  displeased  with  his  present  help-mate  he  never  fails  to  point  to  that  portrait : 
he  seems  to  contrast  her  conduct  with  that  of  the  object  of  his  reinroof,  and  to  hold  her  up  as 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  her  whole  sex ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  second  wife  (^is 
reading  *  King  Lear '  at  this  moment,  for  the  edition  is  Hoyden's,  and  I  can  distinctly  read  the 
title;  so  we  will  caliber  Cordelia,  if  you  please).  Cordelia  then,  whenever  she  finds  her  patienoe 
on  the  point  of  being  shipwrecked  among  the  numberless  little  domestic  storms  which  tiie  nn* 
happy  temper  of  our  friend  Sempronius  is  perpetually  rsdsing,  constantly  fixes  her  eyes  on 
that  mild  heavenly  countenance,  and  seems  to  ask,  '  In  this  situation  how  would  yon  hare 
acted  ? '  She  then  turns  to  her  peevish  husband  with  a  serene  look ;  the  clouds  of  cfispleasore 
which  were  gathering  on  her  brow  have  totally  disappeared ;  she  takes  his  hand  kindly,  as  if 
imploring  his  pardon  for  having  given  him  offence  and  never  leaves  him  till  her  wiming 
manners  and  engaging  smiles  have  charmed  away  his  ill-humour,  as  David's  lyre  banished  the 
evil  spirit  from  the  bosom  of  the  frantic  Saul." 

**But  pray,  nephew,  what  makes  you  be  so  certain  that  the  original  of  this  portrait,  which 
produces  such  beneficial  effects,  is  no  longer  in  existence?  " 

**  Surely  the  presence  of  a  second  wife  is  a  proof  fully  suAciait  of  the  decease  of  a  first.** 

**  But  there  may  be  no  second  wife  in  the  case :  Cordelia  may  be  his  daughter." 

'*  Impossible,  my  dearest  uncle !  absolutely  impossible  t    A  thousand  little  drcamstanesi, 

the  tender  famUiarity  which  exists  between  her  and  Sempronius,  the  authority  with  which  she 

govemsthe  whole  house,  the  intimate  yet  respectful  conduct  towards  her  of  her  step-son 

Edward  (you  see  I  make  no  scruple  of  christening  my  neighbours  over  again),  the  differeoee 

which  Sempronius  makes  in  his  behaviour  when  addressing  her  and  when  addressing  the  said 

Edward.    No ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  Cordelia  should  be  anythin|(  huthis  wif^.    Besides^ 

to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  you  must  know  that  there  is  a  little  boy  about  eight  or  nfewf 

jreanold,  whose  features  exhibit  the  same  mixed  resemblance  to  Cordelia  and  Sempronlof 


mr  imciJ3*8  gjlrrst-wikdow.  § 

wUeh  Edward*!  exhftitia  Seuproniuf  and  the  ladf,  of  whoae  portndt  Iliaire  wpokm  fai  tevas 
^ttodtk  wBitn  approbatioiL'* 

Cordelia  then  is  the  wHb  of  Sempronim ;  and  what  a  wife !  Perfaapi  nhe  fi  the  only  wo- 
man on  earth  worthy  to  occupy  the  place  of  her  predeoeuor  1  Her  whole  constitution  leema 
to  be  oomposed  of  gentleness  and  benevolence ;  and,  hi  truthi  it  was  necessary  that  she  riMNdd 
be  composed  of  such  materials,  in  order  that  the  vinegar  of  her  husband's  disposition  might  be 
softened  down  and  rendered  supportable  by  the  iniUsion  of  her  oil  of  roses.  I  am  thoroughly 
fnstrueted  in  her  mode  of  lifb,  for  I  can  overlook  the  whole  of  her  sitting  room.  It  joins  on  to 
her  husband's  study,  and  here  she  passes  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Here  she  sits,  worki, 
writes,  and  reads :  some  of  her  books  are  now  lying  in  the  window,  and  even  at  this  distance  I 
ean  distinguish  the  names  of '  Shakspeare,*  *  Cowper,'  and  *  Paley.'  Here  it  'a  that  she  settles 
all  the  affhirs  of  her  household,  and  from  hence,  as  ftt>m  their  centre,  I  can  see  good  order, 
diligence,  and  economy  spread  themselves  forth,  and  pervade  every  department  of  her  family. 
Different  occupations  have  all  their  stated  hours :  always  active,  always  employed,  without 
BOise,  without  hurry,  she  manages  that  everything  should  be  done  in  its  proper  time  and 
place ;  and  the  hand  with  whldi  she  governs  the  whole  machine  is  no  less  light  ^han  sure 
and  steady. 

I  will  only  mention  two  other  points  in  Cordelia's  character,  which  have  struck,  and  which 
please  me  particularly.  The  one  b,  that  in  spite  of  her  husband's  lectures  and  frequent  ap- 
peals to  it,  she  still  suffers  the  portrait  of  his  first  wife  to  decorate  her  own  private  apartment. 
The  other  is,  that  in  her  endeavours  to  sooth  her  husband  she  never  fails  to  be  successful* 
and  that  in  her  presence  Sempronius  alwa]rs  seems  to  be  less  gloomy  and  less  unruly  thaa 
when  he  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  inlluence. 

Her  8tep>son  is  established  in  the  second  floor;  his  room  is  exactly  oVer  his  father's  study, 
and  there  prevafls  in  it  an  air  of  such  systematic  confusiour— books,  letters,  old  pens  and  ink* 
stands  He  so  mingled  together  upon  all  the  chairs  and  tables,  and  sheets  of  half-written  paper 
ftill  of  blots  and  scratches  are  so  constantly  fluttering  about  the  chamber,  that  I  have  no  sort 
of  doubt  of  his  being  &  poet ;  not  to  mention  a  large  book  in  a  white  parchment  cover,  which 
has  quite  the  look  of  a  common-place  book,  and  in  which  he  frequently  writes  a  few  lines, 
after  biting  the  top  of  his  quill  for  some  minutes,  and  taking  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  room,  accompanying  his  movement  by  vehement  gesticulations.    I  am  also  convinced 
that  his  verses  are  generally  amatory,  and  addressed  to  no  imaginary  object     He  often  copies 
something  out  of  the  aforesaid  book  with  the  white  parchment  cover,  and  seals  it  up  carefiilly 
In  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  always  gives  the  postman  with  his  own  hands.    Besides,  when 
he  has  secured  his  door  against  intruders  (ah  I  poor  lad  1  how  little  he  suspects  that  I  see  every 
thing  that  he  is  about)  he  frequently  reads  over  and  over  again  certain  little  notes  (written  on  a 
fine  shhiing  paper  witii  coloured  edges,  and  very  neatly  folded  up),  and  which  he  seldom  fails  to 
press  repeatedly  to  his  lips  before  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  them.     As  to.  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temper,  I  observe  by  what  passes  between  him  and  his  father,  and  still  more  between  him  and 
a  certain  aunt  who  frequents  the  family,  that  his  feelings  are  quick  and  susceptible,  and  that 
he  easily  takes  offence.     He  is  careless  and  rather  harum-scarum,  for  he  sometimes  leaves  the 
key  in  the  secretaire,  where  all  these  precious  billet-doux  are  deposited,  and  then  suddenly 
recollecting  his  neglect,  he  flies  up  stairs  to  repair  it  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  expect  him  every 
moment  to  break  his  neck  by  the  way.      He  is  benevolent,  for  he  never  sees  a  beggar  without 
relieving  him  ;  extravagant,  fbr  he  receives  his  allowance  monthly,  and  it  never  lasts   above 
half  the  time ;  proud  and  high-minded,  for  having  applied  to  his  &ther  either  for  an  increase  of 
allowance  or  an  advance  (I  could  not  exactly  ctfcertain  which),  and  receiving  a  refusal  in  the 
first  instance,  when  Sempronius  sent  him  a  bank-note  the  next  morning  the  youth  returned 
it,  and  preferred  waiting  till  the  first  of  the  present  month.     I  observe,  too,  that  he  is  some- 
times a  little  out  of  humour  without  cause,  in  which  I  suppose  he  takes  after  his  father :  how- 
ever, his  ill-temper  never  is  vented  upon  anything  except  his  spaniel,  whom  he  feeds  all  dinner 
time,  and  who  always  sleeps  with  hb  head  resting  upon  the  foot  of  his  master. 

As  to  his  half-brother,  Uttle  Willy,  he  is  too  young  as  yet  to  show  much  character ;  but  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  If  he  has  not  a  decided  genius  for  the  arts.  Every  morsel  of  paper 
wfafch  fklls  in  his  way  is  immediately  covered  with  his  faiventions.  If  his  pencil  is  taken  from 
him»  he  hunts  about  tin  he  finds  a  piece  of  ooal  or  chalk,  with  which  he  scrawls  landsoapes 
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and  fif^nres  oyer  all  the  doon*  walli,  and  tables,  to  tha  great  annoyanoe  of  his  order-loyiof 
mother,  and  of  the  house-maid,  whose  wet  napkin  has  no  sort  of  respect  for  the  prodoctlons 
of  this  jovenile  Sir  Joshua.  In  a  moment  the  effusions  of  his  genius  are  effaced  for  ever :  bat 
in  vain  does  his  mother  scold,  and  in  vain  does  the  housemaid  scrub ;  he  sets  to  work  again 
with  nnabated  ardour,  and  in  defiance  of  these  enemies  of  art,  in  a  few  hours  the  walls,  doon, 
and  tables,  are  as  fully  decorated  as  before. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  portrait  of  the  afore-mentioned  aunt,  who,  though  not  an  inmate 
of  the  family,  exercises  over  it  no  inconsiderable  authority.  From  her  likeness  to  Sempronius 
she  must  certainly  be  his  sister,  though  evidently  some  years  older :  she  is  tall,  thin,  pale,  and 
then  such  a  nose  and  chin  !  She  is  almost  a  daily  guest,  and  Sempronius  never  suffisrs  him. 
self  to  indulge  his  ill-humours  in  her  society.  Sempronius  is  a  shrewd  long-headed  m  an,  and 
minds  the  main  chance ;  from  the  respect  which  he  pays  her  I  conclude  that  the  old  lady  is 
in  good  circumstances,  her  own  mistress,  without  children  and  that  her  brother  flatters  bim« 
self  that  either  he  or  his  offspring  will  hold  no  contemptible  place  in  her  will  Nay,  I  am  not 
only  persuaded  that  she  has  no  children,  but  that  the  venerable  lady  is  still  a  votary  of  Diana; 
which  conclusion  I  draw,  not  only  fromobservations  made  on  her  person  and  manners,  but  from 
the  extreme  love  and  intimacy  which  prevails  between  her  and  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat,  which 
generally  lies  basking  before  Cordelia's  fire. 

This  good  lady  (what  shall  we  call  her  ?  Her  brother's  name  is  Sempronius, **  Amandos  be ; 

Amanda  she  ** — So  says  Sterne — Sempronia  be  her  name  then)^Sempronia  then  seems  much 
attached  to  her  brother,  but  Cordelia  is  evidently  no  favourite  with  her.  She  treats  her  with 
such  cold  and  formal  politeness.  She  so  often  bites  her  thin  lips,  as  if  desirous  of  repressing 
a  scornful  sneer,  and  which  she  takes  good  care  not  to  repress.  If  she  opens  one  of  the  volumes 
placed  on  Cordelia's  table,  she  never  (ails  to  clap  it  down  hastily,  with  such  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  such  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  then  such  a  turning  up  of  the  whites  of  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  From  the  latter  circumstance  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that  the  good  lady  has  beea 
a  little  bit  by  the  Methodists.  However,  Cordelia  considers  it  as  beneath  her  to  take  notice 
of  these  little  pieces  of  impertmence,  and  only  answers  the  sneer  of  contempt  with  which  her 
sister-in-law  occasionally  favours  her  by  a  smile  of  the  sweetest  gentleness  and  most  heavenly 
forbearance.  As  to  Edward,  he  and  his  aunt  are  at  open  enmity :  three  minutes  of  conversation 
with  her  are  generally  sufificient  to  make  him  throw  out  fire  and  flames ;  then  he  flies  out  of 
the  room,  and  up  go  the  whites  of  her  eyes  more  piteously  than  ever. 

But  undoubtedly  her  greatest  favourite  in  the  family,  I  mean  the  greatest  upon  two  legs, 
is  little  Willy :  he  holds  the  very  next  place  in  her  good  graces  to  the  tortoise-shell  cat.  Of 
this  the  young  rogue  seems  conscious ;  and  proud  of  enjoying  that  sunshine  which  is  bestowed 
upon  so  few,  he  never  falls  to  welcome  her  arrival  by  a  voluntary  offering  of  his  rosy  lips,  and 
sports  and  frisks  about  her  arm-chair  as  merrily  and  as  wantonly  as  a  butterfly  flutters  about  a 
honey.pot ;  I  warrant  me  the  good  lady  is  seldom  unprovided  with  a  box  full  of  sugar-plami. 

Such  are  the  persons  who  compose  this  family,  aud  such  is  the  knowledge  which  I  have  ob- 
tained of  them  during  a  daily  observation  of  several  months.  But  lately  some  circiimstances 
have  occurred  which  have  excited  my  curiosity  respecting  their  concerns  more  than  osoal.  f 
have  fortunately  succeeded  in  communicating  this  curiosity  to  my  uncle*s  boaom ;  he  has  cta- 
sented  to  be  my  amanuensis ;  and  to-morrow  (he  provided  with  plenty  of  ink,  pens,  and  paper, 
and  myself  furnished  with  my  aforesaid  pocket-telescope,)  it  is  our  intention  to  commence  sa 
exact  and  systematic  account  of  everything  which  passes  In  the  house  of  his  opposite  neighbour. 
I  am  to  report,  and  he  Is  to  register. 

Having  completed  this  introduction,  which  was  necessary  to  make  my  readers  aoqoaiated 
with  our  dramatis  persona^  I  shall  proceed  to  my  employment — Hark  1 — the  clock  strikes  ten 
—that  is  the  hour  at  which  Sempronius  regularly  makes  his  appearance  at  Cordelia's  break- 
fast-table, and  I  hasten  to  post  myself  at— My  Uncle's  Garret- Window 

Tuesday,  May  5th,  4  ocloek. 

Your  new  appointment  of  secretary,  my  dear  uncle,  it  likely  to  be  a  sinecnre  for  to-day. 
Cordelia  and  her  boy  are  just  gone  into  the  country,  and  mean  to  pus  some  daya  there;  for 
I  saw  her  maid  pack  up  two  dean  muslin  dresses  and  four  shifb  in  the  chaise  seat  Senpro* 
nine  and  his  eldest  son  dine  out :  1  saw  the  former  show  Edward  the  card-  of  invitatiott,  and 
by  his  pointing  out  a  paxHonlar  part  of  it,  I  conclude  that  he  was  biddiof  him  obienrt  thedifti 
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ner-hour,  and  take  care  to  be  ready  in  time ;  for  punctuality  is  not  among  the  number  ofEdward'8 
good  qualities.  However,  he  will  not  be  too  late  to-day,  for  he  is  dressing  at  this  moment.  A 
haclLney-coach  stops  at  the  door.  Sempronius  and  Edward  are  both  gone,  so  you  may  lay 
down  your  pen,  my  dear  uncle  1 

Wednesday,  5  o'clock. 

To-day  promises  to  be  as  barren  as  yesterday.  Sempronius  has  finished  a  solitary  meal  in 
his  own  study,  and  is  now  making  a  tooth-pick.  It  seems  he  is  not  very  skilful,  for  he  has 
already  spoiled  two  quills,  and  now  in  a  pet  he  throws  the  splinters  of  the  third  to  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  pen-knife  to  the  other.  Deuce  take  the  peevish  old  fellow  !  I  protest  his  ill- 
temper  almost  makes  me  lose  rhine.     1*11  step  up  stairs  and  see  what  Edward  is  about.         .    , 

I  might  as  well  have  stayed  where  I  was ;  Edward  is  not  at  home. 

Look !  look  1  the  study  door  opens  ;  now  then  we  shall  have  something  interesting  p*shaw 
it's  only  the  maiden  aunt  but  this  is  not  her  usual  time  for  visiting  us  and  bless  my  heart  I 
what  a  fuss  the  old  woman  seems  to  be  in !  She  opens  the  door  which  communicates  with 
Cordelia*b  drawing  room,  and  looks  round  to  see  whether  the  coast  is  clear.  I  protest  I  can 
as  little  tell  what  to  make  of  her  mysterious  , proceedings  as  her  brother,  who  sits  there  with 
his  mouth  open,  bis  eyes  staring,  his  brows  drawn  together,  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees,, 
and  his  whole  body  bending  forwards.     He  is  mightily  puzzled  !  - 

But  now  we  shall  get  a  little  insight  into  the  business.  The  virgin  has  seated  herself  close 
at  his  elbow,  and  with  her  nose  almost  running  into  his  car  (I  am  sure  I  pity  him,  poor  man  I 
I  should  so  much  dislike  myself  to  have  the  old  cat  thus  near  me  !)  she  opens  all  the  sluices  of 
her  eloquence,  while  her  arms  assist  her  speech  with  all  the  powers  of  gesticulation. 

Now  what  can  she  be  chattering  about  ?  Something  of  consequence,  that  is  certain  and  of 
no  pleasant  import,  that  is  equally  sure ;  for  Sempronius  grows  darker  with  every  syllable 
there !  he  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  up  in  a  rage,  but  his  tormentor  grasped  him  by  the 
arm,  and  forcing  him  into  his  chair  again,  insisted  upon  being  heard  to  the  end ;  still  do  the  symp* 
toms  of  repressed  passion  grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Now  #heh,  ay  !  now  the  lava  overflows  t 
the  man  is  absolutely  terrific  when  he  is  really  incensed,  till  now  I  had  only  seen  himplay  the 
Jupiter  Tonans,  when  little  domestic  contrarieties  had  occurred  to  put  him  out  of  his  way ;  but 
his  anger  was  merely  a  gentle  breeze  compared  to  his  present  emotions.  His  mind  is  now  agi» 
tated  by  a  tempest,  a  tornado,  a  sirocco,  burning  and  pestilential !  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such  a 
passion  before.     Bless  my  soul !  bless  my  soul !  what  can  the  old  cat  have  been  telKng  him  ? 

All  of  a  sudden  he  leaves  off  prancing  about  the  room,  stalks  up  to  his  sister's  chair,  and 
standing  before  her,  looks  her  full  in  the  face !  an  appeal  to  her  conscience,  no  doubt ;  a  so- 
lemn inquiry,  whether  all  that  she  has  been  saying  is  not  a  falsehood  of  her  own  invention,  the 
aunt  is  highly  oiTended  at  the  question,  she  rises  with  great  dignity  from  her  seat,  she  stretcher 
out  her  yellow  arm,  and  is  going  to  call  heaven  to  witness  that — no ;  no ;  she  points  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  staircase,  and  a  contemptuous  sneer  which  accompanies  the  action  assures 
me  that  she  tells  Sempronius  that  there  lies  the  way  by  which  he  may  remove  all  doubts. 
I  am  right ;  Sempronius  bounces  to  the  door,  in  his  impatience  he  cannot  turn  the  lock ;  he 
kicks  the  door  violently,  and  at  length  it  gives  way  ;  he  beckons  his  sister  and  disappears.  A 
prayer-book  has  almost  forced  itself  out  of  her  pocket ;  she  stops  to  push  it  back  again,  and 
then  follows  her  biDther,  with  her  hands  placed  orderly  before  her,  and  the  composure  of  a 
saint !  Good  soul !  Bless  my  heart !  what  mischief  can  she  be  about !  it  is  g^rowing  dusky ; 
I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  down  into  the  street,  and  watch  for  their  coming  out  v 
then  by  dodging  them  unobserved,  who  knows  but  I  may  discover  at  last— stop  !  stop  !  I 
may  spare  myself  the  trouble,  as  I  hope  to  live  and  breathe,  the  amiable  pair  are  at  this  very 
momeut  in  Edward's  chamber. 

Sempronius  stands  before  his  son's  writing  desk,  it  is  fastened,  but  that  matters  little ;  the 
father  has  forced  the  lock,  open  flies  every  drawer,  out  flies  every  paper,  surely  no  deficiency  in. 
the  counting-house,  no  suspicious  entry  in  his  books  oh  !  no  :  I  have  been  too  long  intimate 
with  Edward,  and^  know  hii  character  and  heart  too  well :  such  a  thing  is  quite  impossible ;. 
besides,  Sempronius  finds  a  purse  half  full  and  throws  it  aside  with  an  air  of  indifierence ;  ha  t 
ha  t  now  I  understand  him  !  He  examines  the  secretaire,  he  suspects  that  there  is  a  private 
drawer,  yes ;  what  he  wishes  to  discover  (ah  1 1  could  tell  him  where  to  find  them  !)  are  pre- 
cisely those  very  things  which  Edward  is  most  anxious  to  hide  from  every  one.  No  eye  has 
ever  been  suffered  to  see  them  but  his  own  and  mine  these  are  what  Sempronius  wishes  to 
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find.  Mercy  Qpoa  me !  He  has  found  them,  the  secret  spring  hai  given  way ;  the  drawer  fa 
open  !  And  what  does  it  contain  ?  First  comes  a  thick  packet  of  letters,  carefdlly  tied  to- 
gether with  a  riband,  colour  sky-blue.  ( Have  you  written  it  down,  my  dear  unde  ?  Yeiy 
well !)  Secondly,  a  nosegay,  but  so  faded,  that  I  cannot  even  guess  at  the  flowers.  Thirdly, 
upon  my  honour,  nothing  less  than  a  miniature  in  a  shagreen  case  !  Sempronius  shakes  his 
head,  and  shows  it  to  his  sister ;  it  is  plain  that  he  has  never  seen  the  original.  His  sister  scarcely 
looks  at  it,  but  shrugs  up  her  shoulders :  it  is  equally  plain  that  she  has  never  seen  the  ori« 
ginal  either,  and  that  the  object  of  Edward's  attachment  as  yet  is  only  conjectured.  Tet 
Sempronius  does  not  seem  the  least  displeased,  for  down  goes  the  miniature  on  the  floor,  and 
away  flies  the  poor  skeleton  of  a  nosegay  out  of  the  window.  Alas !  alas !  for  Edward,  the 
ill-natured  aunt  has  certainly  discovered  what  I  flattered  myself  was  a  secret  only  known  to 
himself  and  to  me ;  and  she  is  now  determined  to  take  ample  revenge  on  him  for  having  occa- 
sionally dared  to  be  of  one  opinion  when  she  was  of  another. 

Wliile  Sempronius  is  busied  with  the  secretary,  the  antiquated  dragon  of  virtue  u  by  no 
means  idle,  she  has  been  tossing  over  Edward's  wardrobe  for  the  careless  youth  had  left  the 
key  in  the  lock.  Her  brother  is  now  reading  the  letters  one  after  another  t  however,  their  con- 
tents seem  by  no  means  to  his  taste,  for  he  seldom  gets  through  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines 
before  the  paper  bestrews  the  floor  with  a  thousand  pieces ;  yet  still  he  proceeds  to  inspect  the 
next  Hold  !  hold  !  Sempronia  interrupts  him !  she  has  found  a  prize  !  but  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  it  which  should  give  her  so  much  joy ;  it  seems  to  me  nothing  more  than  a  plain  white 
dimity  waistcoat,  which  was  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  a  chair,  unconscious  of  harm,  and  medi- 
tating no  treason.  Ha !  but  the  aunt  has  discovered  an  inner  pocket  on  the  left  side,  ezacfly 
on  the  place  against  which  the  heart  must  beat.  From  this  Sempronia  now  draws  forth  with 
a  look  of  triumph  a  riband  ornamented  with  embroidery  in  silver.  Well !  I  protest,  I  can 
^till  see  no  harm  in  the  riband — Sempronia  however,  is  not  of  the  same  opinion,  for  down  go 
the  remaining  letters  on  the  floor,  while  he  seizes  the  riband,  and  examines  it  closely.  Ha  I 
now  I  comprehend  !  the  letters  were  not  signed ;  there  was  a  doubt  respecting  the  writer ;  bat 
on  the  riband,  the  name  of  the  giver  was  embroidered  ;  though  whether  at  length,  or  only 
the  initials,  I  wHl  not  pretend  to  say ;  however,  either  has  answered  Miss  Grimalkin's  purpose, 
for  she  draws  up  her  scraggy  neck  half  a  yard  higher ;  while  her  brother's  face  looks  like  a 
volcano,  all  black  and  fiery,  and  away  fly  the  riband  and  the  waistcoat  through  the  window 
into  the  street.  • 

They  fall  exactly  upon  the  head  of  a  passenger,  who,  quite  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
salutation,  stops,  and  disengaging  his  head  from  the  waistcoat,  picks  up  the  riband,  whose 
glittering  ornaments,— may  I  never  speak  again,  if  it  is  not  Edward  himself! — ^he  recognizes  the 
precious  pledge  of  affection :  but  thrown  into  the  street !  He  makes  but  one  spring  to  the 
door,— ring,  ring,  ring,  goes  the  bell,  an  old  grey-headed  footman  opens  'the  door,  Edward 
rushes  in ;  the  door  closes.  I  see  that  Sempronius  and  his  amiable  sister  have  heard  the  bel^ 
ring  violently,  but  before  they  had  time  to  conjecture  the  cause,  Edward  stands  before  them 
breathless  with  speed  and  anxiety,  his  cheeks,  burning,  his  eyes  starting,  his  mouth  open,  and 
the  important  riband  still  fluttering  in  his  hand ;  his  spaniel  too  has  recognised  his  master^ 
property,  and  has  dragged  the  white  dimity  waistcoat  up  stairs  in  hi^  mouth.  Edward  has  got 
no  further  than  the  door ;  there  he  stands  like  a  statue,  as  if  petrified  by  the  sight  of  the  tiro 
arch- foes  of  his  love,  while  the  fragments  of  the  letters  strewn  on  the  floor  leave  him  no  donbt> 
that  the  repository  of  his  dearest  secret  has  been  violated. 

"  Walk  in,  young  gentleman,  pray,  walk  in ;  we  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  company  !*  cries 
the  father :  not  that  J.  hear  a  syllable  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  sarcastic  polite- 
ness than  the  frequent  bowing  of  hb  head,  and  the  waving  his  hand  backwards  and  forwards, 
whfle  his  lips  quiver  and  his  eyes  flame.  And  now  he  points  to  the  miniature  as  a  proot  wfaidi 
puts  the  case  out  of  doubt. 

And  how  does  Edward  look  ?  like  some  miserable  sinner,  surprised  inflagrcadi  7  not  he,  truly 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  seize  the  mis-used  picture,  and  press  it  to  his  heart,  as  if  anxious  to 
make  atonement  for  its  having  been  treated  so  unworthily ;  and  now  he  advances  towards  hfa 
father,  slowly  but  firmly,  and  With  humility  but  not  meanness,  takes  his  hand,  and  raises  it  a^- 
tionately  to  his  lips. 

Now  if  I  were  Sempronius,  this  submissive  action  would  go  a  great  way  towards  doftening 
ay  heart :  I  dMMiU  find  it  very  difiicolt  to  remaia  quite  as  angry  ••  I  intended.    But  wbetfatr 
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he  is  himself  conscious  of  this  effect,  hikL  is  afraid  of  giving  way  to  his  own  weakness,  or  whether 
he  is  ashamed  of  yielding  so  soon,  and  before  a  witness  who  would  not  ftul  to  upbraid  him  for  his 
folly,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain,  that  Edward's  humility  has  not  produced  the  desired 
effect :  on  the  contrary  Sempronius  seems  to  be  more  incensed  than  before ;  and  repulsing  hi» 
•on  with  violence,  the  sudden  movement  malses  him  strike  his  hand  against  the  lips,  which  were 
in  the  act  of  kissing  it.  Edward  starts  back  hastily  and  covers  his  month  with  his  handkerchief? 
hut  he  endeavours  in  vain  to  conceal  the  blood  which  gushes  from  his  bruised  lips :  the  cambric 
is  dyed  with  crimson.  This  sight  rouses  even  old  grimalkin's  sensibility ;  she  looks  alarmed  and 
plaees  herself  between  them,  while  she  gprasps  her  brother  by  the  ann. 

And  now.  Instead  of  being  Sempronius,  if  I  were  Edward,  I  would  stand  boldly  on  the  con- 
Boiousness  of  my  good  intentions,  and  collecting  the  whole  firmness  of  my  character,  I  would  tell 
the  choleric  old  man,  "  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  ill-usage,  I  still  kiss  in  sf^t  with  sincere  affection 
the  hand  which  repulses  me  so  unkindly.  Yes,  I  avow  it  1  and  my  only  fhult  is,  that  I  did  not 
avow  it  sooner ;  a  virtuous  maiden  possesses  my  whole  heart ;  I  love  her,  and  shall  love  her  while 
I  live.  Here  is  her  portrait ;  but  it  is  painted  here  **— and  then  Pd  point  to  my  heart—**  in  oo. 
lours  never  to  he  eflOioed.  Perhaps  you  will  disapprove  of  my  attachment  at  first ;  but  only 
hecome  acquainted  with  her  merits,  and  I  am  certain  of  obtaining  your  copsent.  Nay ;  I  should 
he  certain  of  it  even  at  this  moment,  if,  instead  of  tearing  her  letters,  you  could  but  have  had 
patience  to  read  them  through." 

Now  I'd  wager  my  pocket  telescope,  which  at  this  moment  is  invaluable,  against  the  old 
goose-quill  with  which  you  are  writing,  my  dear  uncle,  that  as  soon  as  the  blood  would  permit 
him  to  speak,  Edward  said  these  very  words,  or  at  least  something  very  like  them.  He  showed 
the  miniature,  he  pointed  to  his  heart,  and  afterwards  to  the  letters,  he  clasped  his  hands  together? 
and  raised  bis  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  such  enthusiasm,  while  attesting  the  perfections  of 
his  mistress.  Upon  my  word,  I  did  not  give  the  hot-headed  youth  credit  for  so  much  temper 
and  good  sense.  * 

Sempronius  exercises  his  only  talent :  he  fumes  and  storms,  and  stalks  about  the  room,  and 
curses  and  swears,  and  calls  heaven  and  hell  to  witness :  while  the  good  lady  sister,  having- 
completed  her  benevolent  work,  sits  by  the  window  and  looks  into  the  street,  quite  unconcerned^ 
and  as  if  she  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  businesi. 

So  much  the  better ;  now  that  her  venomous  tongue  is  at  rest,  the  storm  begins  to  sladiien. 
Sempronius  walks  backwards  and  forwards  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  Now  he  stands  stlH, 
and  leans  against  the  wall  with  his  fore  finger  extended  upon  his  cheek,  as  if  buried  in  profound 
thought ;  he  has  come  to  a  decision ;  he  advances  towards  his  son,  aad-r— -Heaven  be  thanked  ^ 
then  paternal  affectionstill  lives  in  his  bosom,  for  of  his  own  accord  he  offers  his  hand  to  Edward. 
Edward  springs  forward  eagerly  to  grasp  it.  But  hold !  Sempronius  draws  it  back,  and  the  fiMre* 
finger  of  it  repeatedly  moving  upwards  and  downward  assures  me  that  he  is  laying  down  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  Edward  may  be  restored  again  to  favour. 

Edward  starts  back ;  he  stands  motionless ;  his  eye  bums ;  he  seems  to  struggle  against  bis 
feelings :  if  Sempronius  were  not  his  father,  I  should  expect  to  see  the  youth  turn  his  baek 
upon  him  with  contempt.  In  short,  he  looks  to  me  exactly,  as  if  the  terms  of  peace  just  pro- 
posed had  been  **  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  maiden  in  question,  and  for  ever  T  I  am 
certainly  right,  for  at  length  Edward  has  recovered  the  power  of  speech.  He  places  one  hand 
upon  his  heart ;  he  raises  the  other  to  heaven  with  an  air  of  the  moat  determined  resolotian ; 
and  with  every  word  which  he  utters  his  courage  and  his  enthusiasm  appear  to  increase.  Bat 
he  is  not  suffered  to  speak  long.  The  tempest  again  rages ;  Sempronius  interrupts  his  son  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  thunder ;  and  now  that  the  fire  is  rekindled,  the  rattlesnake  in  petticoats  takes 
care  to  throw  in  a  word  or  two,  as  she  looks  over  her  shoulder  towards  the  disputants,  and  idI^dly 
prevents  the  flame  from  being  extinguished  a  second  timeu 

The  Lord  be  praised  I  this  embarrassing  scene  at  length  is  concluded.  Sempronius's  passion 
.on  a  sudden  gives  place  to  the  most  frozen  composure :  he  spreads  his  arms  out  widely,  and 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  he  pronounces  a  single  dedihp* 
sentence,  and  quits  the  room.  Edward  turns  pale ;  he  looks  as  if  he  could  scarcely  credK  hit 
he^^ng,  and  remains  like  one  thunderstruck.  Can  you  possibly  guess,  my  dear  uncle,  what  it 
was  that  Sempronius  said  at  parting,  and  which  produced  so  strong  an  etfwt  ?  For  my  own  par^ 
1  am  completely  puxzled. 
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The  aunt,  however,  does  not  think  proper  to  make  her  retreat  at  present  No ;  she  is  pre- 
paring to  give  her  nephew  a  long  lecture ;  for  she  turns  her  chair  round,  clears  her  throat  i  i  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  smooths  her  petticoats,  and  takes  a  pinch  of  snuS  Now  then  she 
begins. 

She  might  spore  her  breath,  for  Edward  does  not  hear  a  syllable :  he  seems  totally  absorbed 
in  his  own  gloomy  reflections.  The  virgin  might  have  talked  on  till  dooms-day  nointermpted 
by  him,  if  she  had  not  unadvisedly  taken  it  into  her  head  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  one  of  the 
letters,  which  accident  had  thrown  at  her  feet ;  and  now  as  proof  of  the  facts  advanced  in  her 
discourse,  she  proceeds  to  read  the  letter  aloud  with  a  sneering  look  and  theatrical  action.  The 
well  known  words  give  Edward  the  alarm ;  he  awakens  from  his  lethai^y.  This  unwairantsUe 
intrusion  into  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  this  scornful  treatment  both  of  his  mistress  and  himself 
at  once  restores  his  presence  of  mind.  He  springs  forward,  snatches  the  paper  from  her  bandi, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  her,  bears  her  swiftly,  but  without  roughness,  to  the  landing 
place.  She  evidently  resists  ;  her  open  mouth  assures  me  that  she  protests  loudly  against  this 
involuntary  exit :  but  she  is  already  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  threshold.  Edward  doses  and 
bolts  the  door,  and  my  eyes  behold  no  longer  this  model  of  feminine  perfection  I 

My  grief  for  this  loss,  however,  is  but  of  short  duration ;  she  bounces  into  her  brother^  itody, 
and  renews  her  attacks  upon  him  with  increased  zeal.  Sempronius  has  seated  himself  at  his 
writing-desk ;  he  has  written  two  notes,  and  in  one  of  them  (which  was  very  short)  he  now  en- 
closes a  parcel  of  bank-bills :  he  rings  the  beil  and  sends  the  old  grey-headed  servant  out  with 
the  other.  The  aunt  continues  talklhg  without  repose,  but  she  gets  no  answer.  Sempronfais 
walks  up  and  down  the  room,  silent,  and  gloomy,  and  without  attending  to  her ;  he  seems  im- 
patient for  the  messenger's  return. 

The  domestic  is  come  back— he  receives  the  other  note  with  its  Indosure,  and  retires  a  second 
time ;  but  in  a  minute  after  I  see  Edward  undraw  the  bolt  of  his  door,  and  the  servant  enters ; 
probably,  the  good  old  man  guesses  the  contents  of  the  note,  for  while  he  delivers  it,  he  turns 
away  bis  bead,  and  the  back  of  his  hand  passAig  over  his  eyes,  rapidly  appears  to  be  wiping 
away  tears. 

The  unfortunate  lover  receives  the  note  with  a  firm  countenance ;  but  bis  resolution  only 
lasts  till  he  has  perused  the  contents ;  the  letter  falls  from  his  trembling  hand ;  his  arms  drop 
powerless  by  his  side ;  he  rests  his  head  against  the  frame  of  the  window :  be  seems  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  bitterness  of  his  sensations. 

The  old  domestic  opens  a  closet- door,  and  draws  forth  a  moderate  sized  tmnk :  ondesired/  he 
proceeds  to  pack  up  the^  contents  of  a  wardrobe,  and  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  Alas !  alas !  poor 
Edward !  now  then  I  know  the  decision  of  your  unyielding  father  1  The  punishment  prononoced 
upon  you  for  possessing  a  feeling  heart,  eyes  for  beauty,  and  sympathy  for  worth,  !s  nothing  less 
than  banishment  from  your  paternal  mansion. 

The  trunk  is  packed  and  corded,  and  now  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  the  old  man  offers  Edward  the  key.  Edward  sees  him  not,  hears  him  not,  heeds 
him  not,  till  he  feels  his  right  hand  moistened  with  tears — he  starts  firom  his  lethargy — be  looks 
down — the  venerable  servant  kneels  at  his  feet ;  he  has  clasped  the  hand  of  his  young  master> 
in  both  of  his,  and  presses  his  lips  upon  it.  Edward  compels  him  to  rise,  and  shakes  the  old 
man  by  the  hand  heartily  and  kindly — he  takes  the  parcel  of  notes  from  the  floor,  and  selecting 
one,  gives  it  to  his  old  attendant ;  but  the  servant  looks  at  it  with  a  melancholy  smile,  shakes 
his  head,  lays  it  upon  the  writing  desk,  and  hiding  his  face  with -both  his  hands,  he  quits  the 
apartment. 

Edward  now  proceeds  to  examine  his  papers.  Some  of  them  are  fastened  together  again 
with  the  afore-mentioned  blue  riband,  and  deposited  in  his  bosom— with  the  rest  he  fills  bis 
pockets  indiscriminately ;  the  bank-notes  are  placed  in  a  small  red  morocco  case,  and  confided 
to  his  waistcoat— the  spaniel  frisks  around  the  table,  and  every  now  and  then  I  hear  bii|  bark 
joyously :  probably  he  is  aware  that  his  master  prepares  to  go  out,  and  for  his  part,  he  is 
quite  ready  to  be  of  the  party.  But  his  gaiety  makes  a  singular  contrast  with  his  mutff^ 
melancholy. 

Hark  ! — a  post-chaise  comes  rattling  up  the  street !— It  stops  before  Sempronius's  houses 
the  door  b  already  open :  the  postillioa  dismounts ;  be  and  the  old  servant  are  now  in 
Edward's  room,  and  carry  out  the  trunk  between  them  !•«  What,  then,  my  poor  friend  Edwaid, 
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am  I  quit«  to  Iom  you  ?— »WiU  your  terera  fttber  not  even  luilbr  yon  to  breathe  the  same^ 
air  with  him  ?— Now,  by  my  soul,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  > 

The  trunk  is  tied  on-^the  postUUon  is  on  his  horse— the  chaise*step  is  let  down^the  old 
servant  i4>pears  again  in  £dward*8  room— Edward  starts  up,  and  follows  him,  evidently  maKfaag 
a  violent  effort  to  tear  himself  away ;  but  when  he  reaches  the  door,  he  stops,  and  turns  to 
take  a  melancholy  Arewell-look  of  that  chamber,  which  perhaps  he  has  inhabited  even  from 
his  earliest  years,  where  he  has  passed  so  many  happy  and  so  many  bitter  hours,  where  he  has 
so  often  smiled  and  so  often  wept,  which  he  now  quits,  and  probably  for  ever  I— He  draws  his 
bat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  as  he  passes  the  threshold  I  can  see  his  knees  tremble  !*-Alas  1 
poor  youth  1  with  a  broken  heart  do  you  quit  your  father's  dwelling ;  it  seems,' that  even  to  say 
fiu^well  to  your  stem  judge  is  forbidden  you  l-i-Oh  1  suffer  with  patience ;  suffer  with  firmness ; 
preserve  your  good  heart  pure  from  every  too  bitter  reflection  upon  him,  who,  harsh  as  he  is, 
is  still  your  parent.    He  has  ceased  to  act  as  a  father,  but  never  forget  that  you  are  a  son. 

I  am  too  much  grieved  by  Edward's  departure  to  attend  with  any  patience  to  the  amiable 
pair  in  the  study  below ;  they  may  do  what  they  please,  for  I  will  not  honour  them  at  present 
with,  my  attention.  Therefore,  my  dear  uncle,  you  may  lay  down  your  pen  for  to-day ;  into 
the  bargain,  in  half  an  hour  more  it  will  be  too  dark  for  me  to— 

'Sit  down  again !  sit  down  again,  my  debr  uncle !  Edward  is  not  yet  gone !  At  this  moment 
be  stands  before  his  mother's  picture,  which  (as  I  told  you  formerly)  hangs  over  the  sofa  in 
Cordelia's  sitting  room— his  eyes  are  rooted  upon  those  beloved  features— «  Ah  I  mother !  '> 
metbinks  I  hear  him  say,  *'it  Is  well  for  you  that  you  sleep  in  the  grave  1  It  is  well  that  you 
are  not  here  to  see  your  only  son  banished  from  the  house  and  heart  of  his  father,  and  to  kiss 
away  these  tears,  which  you  would  surely  mingle  with  your  own  !  Perhaps,  were  you  still 
alive,  all  this  would  not  happen ;  perhaps  you  would  fold  your  arms  round  the  son,  who  to-day 
is  thrown  out  upon  the  wide  world  without  shelter,  and  then,  when  my  father  heard  the  prayers 
of  an  agonized  mother  pleading  for  her  only  child— oh  1  were  you  but  alive,  my  mother  !— 
were  not  your  place  now  filled  by  a  stranger  ! " 

No,  no  I  these  last  sentences  Edward  did  not  say — I  wrong  his  justice ;  he  is  not  so  Un- 
grateful for  all  Cordelia's  kindness;  for,  see !  he  fastens  the  silver-embroidered  riband  round 
an  alabaster  vase,  which  stands  on  Cordelia's  chimney-piece;  doubtless  he  wishes  to  convince 
bis  step-mother  that  he  thought  of  her  at  parting,  and  has  bequeathed  her  this  precious  gift 
of  love  as  a  silent  memorial  of  his  undiminished  friendship— oh !  she  will  certainly  find  your 
legacy,  poor  Edward,  and  her  own  feeling  heart  will  interpret  to  her  the  intentions  and  the 
sentiments  of  yours ;  she  will  often  think  of  you  while  absent,  will  labour  incessantly  to  effect 
your  return ;  and  while  Cordelia  remains  there,  you  will  not  be  quite  forgotten  within  the 
dwelling  of  your  father. 

Again  he  turns  to  his  mother's  picture,  near  it  hangs  a  small  sketch  of  it  in  Indian  ink,  the 
production  of  "Willy's  all-imitating  pencil ;  it  is  drawn  upon  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and  fastened 
against  the  wall  with  a  pin,  thus  (with  the  true  vanity  of  a  youthful  artist)  boldly  challenging 
a  comparison  with  the  original.  There  are  a  thousand  defects  in  the  drawing ;  but  even  from 
hence  I  can  see  that  he  has  succeeded  in  catching  the  resemblance.  Edward  eagerly  snatches 
the  paper  from  its  place,  and  then  having  pressed  his  lips  with  pious  enthusiasm  upon  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  he  hastens  firom  the  apurtment  as  abruptly  as  if  he  dreaded  lest  his  father 
should  appear,  and  deprive  him  of  his  newly-found  treasure. 

Edward  is  in  the  chaise— the  post-boy  flourishes  his  whip— Edward  is  gone  ! 

Friday  morning. 

1  have  nicked  the  very  moment  i  Cordelia's  chaise  stands  before  the  door,  and  the  old  ser- 
vant and  the  maid  are  busy  in  taking  out  the  seat,  and  several  parcels.  The  drawing-room 
door  opens,  and  gay  as  a  lark  little  Willy  comes  jumping  into  the  chamber.  His  mother  then 
cannot  be  far  off.  He  carries  a  roll  of  paper  under  his  arm,  as  black  and  smoky  as  if  it  were  a 
manuscript  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Heroidaneum ;  he  unrolls  It  and  holds  up  the  contents  to 
admire  their  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  Now  I  understand  what  makes  the  boy  seem  so 
proud  and  so  happy  t  at  the  house  where  he  has  been  visiting,  he  discovered  two  old  coloured 
prints,  one  representing  a  battle,  and  the  other  a  hunting-mClch ;  and  his  good-natured  host 
has  gratlftedihe  Aitare  Raphael  by  naUng  him  a  preseflt  el,  them  both.  WeH,  Willy,  this  It 
a  treasure  fadeed ! 

[SvTrumiiz  xo  na  Romakcist  avo  Nqtiliit*s  Lxbrart.<»No.  16.]  ;  - 
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Bat  jne  1  his  mother  oaken  her  appearanee— the  old  domestic  foHowt  aer*  Ah !  then 
fhe  has  already  heard  of  Edward's  banUhment ;  I  oould  swear  it  by  her  palo  cottoteiiaiica  lod 
dejected  air.  Without  takiog  off  her  pelisse,  she  walks  slowly  towards  the  S0&9  jMts  her* 
•elf  upon  it,  and  leaning  her  arm  upon  the  table  and  her  cheek  against  her  hand,  she  seems 
buried  in  thoughts  evidently  of  no  pleasant  nature— she  now  addresses  a  few  short  questions 
to  the  servant ;  his  answers  ore  equally  brief—he  is  dismissed  and  Willy  ta  ordered  to  aooom- 
pany  him. 

Cordelia  is  now  alone — she  sits  with  her  hands  dasped,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet 
Now  she  raises  jthem  to  heaven  as  if  she  uttered  a  mental  prayer,  and  then  wipes  away  a  tear. 
Ah !  her  husband  has  long  accustomed  her  to  the  expression  of  this  silent  grief— ^  riseSi 
and  paces  up  and  down  the  chamber  with  an  absent  look ;  now  her  eye  rests  upon  the  flower 
Tose,  round  which  the  embroidered  riband  is  fastened  I— she  stops— she  seeas  to  be 
endeavouring  to  reooUect  where  she  had  seen  it  befiore— she  unties  it,  and  while  she  reeds  the 
silver  characters,  a  melancholy  smile  plays  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  shakes  her  bead  de> 
jectedly.  Now  she  unlocks  a  small  japanned  cabinet,  in  which  she  is  accnstomed  to  keep 
her  most  valuable  ornaments,  and  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  whioh  she  deposits  the  em- 
broidered riband — ^now  suddenly  she  closes  the  cabinet,  looks  it,  and  conceals  the  key  in  her 
pocket. 

The  door  opens — Sempronius  enters.  Oh !  then  she  had  heard  him  eomlng  vp  stairs. 
He  has  a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear,  and  probably  is  just  cease  ont  of  his  countlng-hoBse 
(I  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  bouse)  to  welcome  his  wife  on  her  retnra  hoiie. 
The  visit,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  to  his  taste ;  he  looks  like  a  sehoolboj»  who 
bas  committed  some  &ult  and  expects  to  be  scolded  by  bis  tutor*  The  first  oompUments  are 
over,  and  the  interview  becomes  quite  comical ;  he  evidently  does  not  well  know  how  to 
begin  the  relation  of  what  has  occurred  during  her  absence,  end  she  for  her  part  does  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  give  him  the  least  assistance.  They  are  both  silent ;  he  hums,  sod 
baws,  and  scrapes  the  carpet  with  his  feet,  and  sits  by  no  means  comfortably  upon  his  chair. 
Bravo  1  how  unusually  polite  the  man  is  grown  I  he  insists  upon  helping  Cordelia  to  tike  off 
her  pelisse,  the  pelisse  is  folded  up,  and  yet  the  conversation  does  not  get  on ;  Semprsnlas 
walks  to  the  window,  and  draws  one  of  the  Venetian  blinds  quite  up.  Thank  yon,  good  sir  I 
it  was  very  much  in  my  way,  but  now  I  can  see  what  you  are  about  much  better ;  he  pieb 
up  a  knitting  needle,  which  had  (alien  on  the  floor ;  he  looks  out  of  window,  and  beats  tine 
against  the  frame  with  his  fingers ;  now  he  walks  to  the  fire-plaoe,  and  sets  his  watch  by  a 
small  chamber-clock  which  stands  upon  the  mantel-piece :  the  eloek  is  out  of  order,  and  has 
not  gone  for  these  nine  days  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

But  Cordelia,  whose  gentle  heart  cannot  bear  to  see  any  human  being  saffiBr,  honvver 
deservedly,  now  relieves  him  from  his  painful  embarrassment ;  she  rises  from  the  sofis,  with  a 
look  at  once  expressing  the  most  friendly  interest  and  the  most  dignified  reproach,  she  tktft 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  she  leads  him  back  to  the  sofii,  and  places  him  before  the  poidait 
of  his  deceased  wife;  there  is  somethhig  so  noble,  so  exalted  in  her  look  and .  attitude,  thst 
she  appears  to  me  like  a  superior  being !  how  clearly  does  her  oountenanoe  express  .that  she 
says  at  this  moment  to  her  husband,  **  Could  yonder  lips  now  say  to  yon,  *  Thoa  harah  ftlhir, 
where  is  my  son?'— To  such  a  question,  wliat  answer  oould  you  make?" 

He  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  ground ;  he  dares  not  look  upon  the  face  either  of  the  ininjiir** 
toother  of  his  child*  or  of  her  living  representative.  ^ 

And  now  the  excellent  woman  implores  him  not  (0  be  cruel  to  his  son  and  to  himsdl^ 
while  she  gives  unrestricted  course  to  her  tears,  and  while  she  endeavours  to  awaken  his 
liselings  by  caresses,  which  express  the  most  heartfelt  interest  and  good  will,  and  can 
possibly  resist  her  entreaties  ? 

No,  no  I  it  would  have  been  Impossible,  if  he  were  not  already  so  very  mueh  in  the 
he  feels  that  to  give  way  at  all«  would  now  he  to  oooibss  that  in  the  whole  affidr  Us 
had  been  inexcusable ;  falso  shame  prevents  his  retracting  the  sentenoe  whieh  he  eogkt 
never  to  have  pronounced.  Unless  Edward  were  declared  to  be  an  undatlfiil  eon,  he  sheald 
be  tacitly  proved  to  be  himself  the  most  uanatnral  of  ihtfaers.  He  thereteo  wflfhU j  htfiass 
his  heart  and  blinds,  his  judgment,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  oonvictioasof  Usenior.and  he 
aow  begins  a  long  and  animated  narrative  of  all  that  has  passed.  Oh  I  howI',wiUk  tiii2.ifNn 
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at  his  elbow,  !n  order  that  I  miglit  set  him  right  occasionally  in  point  of  historical  fact,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  love  which  I  bear  bis  good  lady  sister,  who,  if  I  had  the  management  of  the 
brush,  should  not  be  painted  in  this  family  picture  in  colours, too  flattering. 

Sempronius*s  narrative  has  not  produced  the  desired  effect  updn  his  wife,  but  at  least  ho 
has  contrived  to  talk  himself  once  more  into  a  persuasion  that  everything  which  he  has  done 
has  been  perfeptly  proper.  It  was  visible  how  his  importance  and  self-satisfaction  increased 
with  every  succeeding  period,  for  the  longer  he  talked,  the  redder  grew  his  face  and  the  more 
violent  his  action  ;  at  first  his  only  object  was  to  conceal,  under  an  appearance  of  resentment, 
how  much  Cordelia's  representations  had  affected  him ;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  working 
himself  up  into  a  real  fury,  which  has  now  got  such  complete  possession  of  his  mind  as  even 
to  make  him  unjust  towards  Cordelia.  Her  tears  which  stream  afresh— the  sudden  glow 
which  flushes  her  pale  cheeks— >the  look  of  mild  reproach,  which  she  casts  upon  her  accuser, 
and  which  declares  herself  fully  justified  before  the  tribunal  of  her  conscience — all  these  cir- 
cumstances can  have  no  reference,  except  to  some  severe  reproof  which  Scmpronius,  in  the 
violence  of  his  passion,  has  just  pronounced  against  his  admirable  wife.  Perhaps  he  accuses  her 
of  countenancing  his  son  in  his  disobedience,  perhaps  she  has  been  long  the  confidante  of 
Edward's  love  affair,  perhaps  she  is  acquainted  with  the  maiden  in  question,  and  it  was 
through  her  means  that  her  step-son  first  formed  an  acquaintance  which,  according  to  Sem- 
pronius's  view  of  the  business,  threatens  to  overturn  that  prosperity  and  respectability  which 
he  has  been  labouring  all  his  life  to  establish.  Whatever  be  the  fault  laid  to  Cordelia's 
charge,  at  least  her  husband  ceases  to  reproach  her  with  it  for  the  present.  The  church 
dock  stikes — I  suppose  that  it  reminds  him  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  Exchange,  for 
he  quits  the  room  abruptly,  and  bangs  the  door  aft  er  him  with  such  violence  that  ho  makes 
all  the  windows  rattle.  Business  also  calls  me  away  myself,  therefore  farewell,  my  dear 
uncle,  till  after  dinner. 

Friday  afternoon. 

Sempronlus  dines  at  four  ;  the  meal  to-day  has  been  unusually  short.  It  is  not  yet  five, 
and  Sempronius  has  already  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  study,  a  certain  sign  that  he  is 
ftni  out  of  temper.  Ah  f  Cordelia  is  never  out  of  temper.  With  a  resigned  melancholy  air 
she  is  seated  at  her  piano-forte.  A  small  upright  book  is  open  before  her ;  to  judge  by  its 
dark  blue  cover,  and  by  the  small  proportion  which  the  music  bears  to  the  words  printed 
at  the  bottom,  I  suspect  that  she  is  singing  something  out  of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  ^*  Scotch 
Melodies;"  probably  some  plaintive  air,  which  accords  with  the  present  disposition  of  her 
thoughts.  At  least  the  slow  movement  of  her  fingers,  the  expression  of  her  countenance, 
and  her  head  reclining  a  little  (but  only  a  little)  towards  her  left  shoulder,  con^ince  me  that 
she  must  be  playhig  an  adagio. 

A  girl  enters  with  a  band-box.  Surely  I  have  seen  her  face  before.  Oh !  now  I  recollect 
her ;  she  carries  out  parcels  for  the  milliner,  who  lives  a  few  doors  further  down  the  street. 
She  opens  her  band-box ;  but  Cordelia  shakes  her  head.  It  seem%  that  she  wants  nothing  of 
that  kind  at  present ;  but  when  ref^ised  in  so  gentle  a  manner,  why  should  the  girl  look  so 

frightened.?    She  casts  a  look  of  apprehension  round  her Hey-day !— she  has  suddenly 

snatched  a  letter  out  of  her  band-box,  thrown  it  into  Cordelia's  lap,  and  now  she  runs  down 
stairs  ready  to  break  her  neck.  The  ambassadress  must  know  but  little  of  Cordelia,  if  she 
supposes  that  she  will  receive  a  letter,  which  reaches  her  by  so  mysterious  a  conveyance. 
Accordingly  she  has  already  >|uitted  the  piano-forte  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive — the  letter  has 

follen  on  the  ground,  and but  softly!  she  stops  suddenly  with  her  hand  resting  upon  the 

lock  of  the  door.  The  letter  which  now  lies  on  the  carpet  has  caught  her  eye ;  she  cer- 
tainly must  have  recognized  some  welUknow-n  hand-writing. 

She  has  I — she  springs  towards  the  letter,  seizes  it  eagerly,  and  conceals  it  in  her  bosom, 
while  a  deep  crimson  overspreads  her  face.  She  now  opens  the  other  door  opposite  to  that 
by  which  the  milliner  left  her ;  probably  it  leads  to  her  bed-chamber,  which  is  in  the  back 
part  of  the  house ;  the  door  closes,  and  I  see  Cordelia  no  longer. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Surely  I  know  Cordelia  too  well  to Is  It  pos- 
sible that  I  should  have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  her  character  and  principles?  Nay, 
if.  I  find  myself  deceived  here  in  my  notions  of  female  virtue,  I  will  never  look  for  it  elsewhere. 

Ha  I  I  begin  to  fear  that  the  mystery  will  be  unravelled  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner* 
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The  Btaircaie  door  is  thrown  open,  and  Sempronia  makes  her  appenranoe*  and  bands  iato 
the  room  (not  very  gently  or  politely  I  must  confess)  the  milliner's  apprentice  I  The  Ve- 
nerable virgin  seems  to  be  in  a  great  heat !  What  has  happened?  I  suppose  sb«  net  the 
girl  on  the  stairs;  and  if  sbft  was  hurrying  down  them  as  quick  as  she  bolted  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  no  wonder  if  she  excited  suspicion  in  the  fair  bosom  of  Miss  Grimalkin,  wbo^ 
I  warrant,  has  brought  her  back,  in  order  that  she  might  examine  her  quite  at  her  case. 

The  examination  is  not  a  very  quiet  one.  Our  dearly  beloved  aunt  is  somewhat  more 
violent  than  becomes  a  grand  inquisitor ;  and  the  supposed  culprit  does  not  seem  to  want  ior 
spirit.  Now  they  both  talk  together.  If  f  were  not  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  atfidri 
of  this  family,  I  should  think  that  Sempronlus  had  imported  two  fish-wives  from  Billingsgate, 

The  music  of  these  two  nightingales  has  attracted  the  notice  of  the  master  of  the  hooie^ 
and  he  leaves  his  study  to  enjoy  it  more  distinctly.  He  inquires  the  cause  of  all  this  uproar; 
but  the  ladies  talk  on  without  listening  to  him.  Sempronia  examines  the  baiid*box ;  the 
milliner  with  sarcastic  politeness  turns  out  the  contents  of  her  pockets,  and  begs  the  virgin 
to  coiiviace  herself  that  there  is  nothing  concealed  in  her  thimble  and  a  silver  nntnMg<grater. 
Now  the  storm  rages  more  violently  than  ever,  till  Sempronlus  bursts  out  like  a  dap  of 
thunder,  and  terrifies  them  both  into  silence.  He  menaces  the  girl  with  his  finger.  He 
points  down  the  street.  Ay,  I  suppose  he  threatens  her  with  a  comf^aint  to  her  mistresi, 
for  she  begins  to  look  uneasy,  keeps  edging  away  towards  the  door,  and  at  last  appears  to 
have  considerable  satisfaction  in  being  permitted  to  make  her  escape  in  a  whole  skin. 

Sempronia,  however,  seems  more  martially  inclined  than  ever  since  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  She  proceeds  to  hurangue  with  the  most  violent  action,  heedless  of  her  brother's 
impatience,  while  he  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  but  on  a  sudden  he  stands  still,  and 
stares  her  full  in  the  face,  while  his  countenance  expresses  the  g^atest  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment. ^  Some  important  word  has  escaped  her,  which  evidently  has  touched  the  master- 
string  of  his  whole  united  sensibilities.  She,  too,  seems  considerably  embarrassed  at 
the  hardy  assertion  which  has  just  fallen  from  her.  She  is  silent ;  but  now  she  makes  up 
her  mind.  She  strikes  her  right  hand  closed  ag^nst  the  open  palm  of  her  left  with  a  kN>k 
of  diabolical  determination,  and  then  seizing  her  brother's  arm,  draws  him  back  again  into 
his  study,  and  shuts  the  door. 

The  secret  which  she  is  now  disclosing  is  clearly  no  trifle.  How  uneasy,  bow  gkNNny 
seems  Sempronlus  1  Now  he  starts  from  his  chair,  opens  the  door  leading  to  the  drawing- 
room,  looks  in  to  ascertain  that  nobody  is  there,  then  enters,  and  motions  to  his  sister  to 
follow  him ;  the  sweet  creature  docs  not  require  to  be  told  twice.  They  approach  Cor- 
delia's writmg  desk;  it  is  unlocked — now  shame  upon  him !  He  is  examining  the  pens  to 
see  whether  they  have  been  used  lately ;  while  his  worthy  sister  inspects  the  inkstand  in 
hopes  of  discovering  some  fallen  drops  upon  the  brink  of  it,  and  feels  whether  there  is  any 
remaining  warmth  to  be  perceived  in  the  sealing-wax. 

They  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  are  now  returning  to  the  study.  Sempronlus,  however, 
comes  back  to  the  wriling-table,  and  counts  the  sheets  of  paper,  in  order  that,  if  his  wife 
should  carry  on  any  correspondence  unknown  to  him,  the  deficiency  of  a  sheet  may  appriie 
htm  of  the  fact.  Ah !  my  worthy  friend,  how  richly  do  you  deserve  the  fate  of  which  yoo 
are  so  apprehensive. 

I  am  tired  of  this  tete-&-tdte.  Is  nothing  to  be  discovered  in  the  other  apartments?  Stay, 
did  I  tell  you,  my  dear  uncle,  that  there  is  an  old  lumber-roonv which  joins  Edward's  forsskea 
bed-chamber  ?  As  nobody  ever  enters  this  place,  except  to  store  away  empty  boxes  or  nsdcfs 
furniture,  Willy  is  here  secure  from  interruption,  and  has  accordingly  selected  it  for  his 
painting-room.  Here  he  passes  hour  after  hour  in  scratching  and  daubing,  and  bore  he  is 
established  at  this  very  moment.  The  two  coloured  prints  are  stretched  against  the  wall, 
and  he  often  suspends  his  work  to  gaze  in  admiration  npon  the  gorgeous  assemblage  of  ledi, 
and  blues,  and  greens,  and  yellows;  an  assemblage,  however,  which  he  is  unable  to  rival  in 
his  present  performance ;  for  he  has  emptied  all  his  shells  of  paint,  and  has  no  better  resoiroe 
than  the  inkstand. 

The  work  is  complete.  He  seems  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  it  He  opens  tbe  window 
and  holds  the  piece  of  paper  out  of  it,  waving  it  backwards  and  forwards.  In  order  that  tbe 
ink,  which  he  has  not  spareid,  may  dry  in  the  open  air  the  sooner.    If  be  wonld  bvt  turn  bki- 
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mH  •fer  fo  Uttla  more  to  tlie  right,  I  flioold  be  able  to  ikvour  him  with  my  oiiinion  of  his 
jpoHbrmanoe.  That  will  do,  my  littlo  friend.  Upon  my  word»  very  dever.  I  never  law  a 
more  ftriking  reaemblaneel  *Tte  the  ennt^i  profile^  uid  as  ugly  as  life.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking  it ;  not  a  wrinkle  about  the  oomers  of  her  Uttle  ilery  eyes  is  omitted ;  the  twist  of  her 
nose  is  hit  off  to  a  nieety,  and  the  fiiHing  in  of  her  toothleis  mouth  (though  perhaps  rather 
overdone)  is  excellently  preserved ;  nay,  he  has  not  forgotten  even  the  i^reat  wart  with  which 
her  ehbi  is  decorated.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  a  flattering  one,  but  the  portrait  is  the  very 
counterpart  of  nature  in  all  her  undisguised  deformity.  But  what  can  have  induced  the 
young  rogue  to  employ  his  pendl,  or  rather  his  pen,  on  such  an  unpromising  subject  ?  This 
ii  the  first  caricature  that  I  ever  saw  him  attempt ;  and  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
original,  I  am  afraid  that  the  painter's  reward  would  by  no  means  be  of  the  mogt  satisfactory 
nature* 

He  still  stands  before  the  window,  and  seems  to  be  holding  forth  to  himself.  He  uses  a 
great  deal  of  stiff  action,  as  if  he  was  repeating  a  speech  out  of  a  play.  He  stops,  aad  ap- 
pears eesbarrassed.  Now  he  takes  a  book  fh>m  the  table,  looks  into  It,  sets  it  upright  and  open 
against  the  window,  and  proceeds  again  in  his  recitation  with  renewed  spirit.  I  think  I  can 
make  out  a  O  and  an  P.  Stay,  oh,  I  see — '  Gay's  Fables.'  Every  now  and  then  he 
stops,  and  looks  anxiously  up  the  street ;  tis  by  that  way  that  his  aunt  always  comes,  and  this 
is  about  the  time  that  she  usually  pays  her  evening  visit. 

I  have  it,  I  have  it ;  he  has  some  favour  to  ask  of  his  aunt,  and  hopes  to  bribe  her  to  grant 
it  by  repeating  a  newiy»acquired  fable  of  Gay,  and  by  showing  her  that  ho  has  past  the  time  of 
her  absence  in  retracing  her  beloved  resemblance.  Oh,  poor  Willy,  I  fear  that  if  such  Is  your 
intention,  your  portrait  will  be  thought  much  too  like  to  be  pleasing.  It  seems,  by  his  looking 
so  often  into  the  street,  he  is  not  aware  that  Sempronia  has  been  in  the  house  above  this  half- 
hour. 

He  begins  to  suspect  it,  for  he  puts  his  drawing  into  his  pocket,  gives  a  parting  look  to  his 
tawdry  prints,  takes  up  the  box  containing  the  empty  colour-shells,  and  away  he  goes.  The 
empty  colour-shells?  There,  then,  we  have  the  key  of  the  whole  mystery.  He  is  am- 
bitions of  making  a  picture  all  red  and  yellow,  like  his  favourite  prints ;  but  his  colour-shells 
must  first  be  replenished,  and  this,  then,  is  the  favour,  to  obtain  which  he  has  given  himself  so 
much  trouble. 

Cordelia  has  just  returned  to  the  drawing-room.  She  is  already  gone  again.  She  only 
looked  at  a  card  which  was  stuci^  over  the  mantel-piece,  took  a  key  from  a  bunch  which  was 
in  the  drawer  of  her  writbg-table,  and  immediately  left  the  room  with  it. 

Willy  has  entered  the  drawing-room.  He  has  heard  his  aunt's  voice  in  the  acyohiing 
closet,  for  he  advances  towards  it.  Probably  the  tone  is  not  encouraging,  for  he  hesitates, 
and  opens  the  door  softly,  and  by  degrees,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  field  of  action,  before  he 
commences  the  attack.  Sempronius  looks  as  black  as  a  live  lobster,  and  his  sister  as  red  as 
a  boiled  one.  Willy  seems  not  to  admire  the  appearance  of  either,  and  draws  his  little  curly 
head  back  again ;  but  his  aunt  is  already  aware  of  the  young  spy's  vicinity,  and  before  he  can 
effect  a  retreat  she  has  taken  him  into  custody.  Now,  then,  placing  him  between  her  knees, 
and  compelling  him  to  look  her  full  in  the  face  (how  can  she  be  so  barbarous  ?)  she  insists 
upon  his  mailing  an  exact  confession.  Perhaps  she  suspects  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  to 
overhear  what  she  was  saying  to  Sempronius. 

-  The  poor  child  weeps,  a^d  protests  his  innocence.  Now  she  loses  all  patience,  and  drags 
him  by  the  arm  to  the  window,  which  she  opens.  What  t  is.  she  threatening  to  throw  him 
out  of  it,  unless  he  instantly  confesses  himself  guilty?  No,  no;  not  so  bad  as  that;  she  is 
only  going  to  bring  forward  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  her  charge  so  convincing  that  there  can  be 
no  denying  it.  She  points  to  the  story  above ;  she  holds  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  the  window* 
and  waves  it,  just  as  Willy  did  the  portrait.  She  saw  him  then,  and  probably  thought  that 
he  was  making  signs  to  somebody  in  the  street  Did  she  take  the  paper  for  a  letter  ?  Per- 
haps, too,  for  one  written  by  his  mother.  Was  there  ever  such  a  lynx  in  petticoats !  I  am 
half  afraid  that  her  keen  eyes  will  discover  me  with  my  telescope  at  the  Garret- Window,  and 
then  I  shall  be  suspected  to  be  the  lover  in  this  romance.  Fortunately,  this  business  can  be 
easily  explained.  Dont  be  so  frightened*  my  little  flriend,  you  need  only  put  your  hand  la 
yourleft  pocket,  and  four  deceiver  will  be  oonfouoded. 
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And  that  is-actctly  what  h«  doeii  With  tmMing  hisdi  he  dnws  ibrth  the  hwt  jptdtlii* 
tion  of  bis  getius.  She  op«Da  if  eegvrly ;  nay,  tberie  it  cdrttialy  ao'infcrtthtpg  the  B«^#ct ; 
and  now,  Wi)ly»  now}— there's  a  giofiow  inbjtot.  £»r  f9vt  pencil  J  Le  BrenSs  *PaMJeee' 
•zbihit  nothing  to  be  oonipared  with  it.  Unloekily  she  doea  not  aHow  him  time  to  stady  h«r. 
To  tear  the  paper  into  a  thousand  pi0e8B«*<to' apply  i»  hearty  fr  sla]^  on  his  ehetk  as  left  five 
white  marlis  behind  itv^sdze  him  by  the  am,  and  turn  him  eet  of  the  reera,  slappiiig  the 
door  in  his  fuoe— was  the  worli  of  b«t  a  Aiglemlante.  The  unfortunate  little  artist  retired 
sobbing,  to  moam  over  the  anniMlatiod  of  all  his  air-lnult  castles. 

The  closet-conference,  too,r  is  at  an  end.  Our  beloved  artint  hae^dene  all  the  miacbief  hi 
her  power,  sees  no  prospect  of  don%  more  at  present,  and  therefore  takes  her  departure  quite 
satisfied  with  herself. 

I  assure  you,  my  dear  uncle,  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  this  business  at  all.  Cordelia-weat 
out  just  as  the  postman  was- going  through  the  street ;  she  s^nt?  the  eld  Ibetmaft-  haeh  for  some- 
thing, ^nd  seized  the  moment  of  bis  absence  to  give  a-  letter  into  the  post«ai*s  oare-;  thsie 
was  a  hurry  in  her  manner  of  giving  it,  and  she  et>loured  so  suddenly  and  so  deeply,  that  I  am 
eertain  there  was  some  m3rstery  in  the  business^  In  all  probability  this  letter  was  an  answer  to 
that  which  she  received  from  the  milliner.  I  begin  to  grow  very  uifeasy ;  it  is  at  least  certasi 
that  Cordelia  carries  on  a  correspondence,  unknown  to  her  husband,  with  some  person  in 
London,  for  it  was  not  the  general  post  by  which  the  letter  was  forwarded. 

Sempronias  is  still  alone  in  bis  own  room  ;  he  seems  in  a  brown  study ;  sometimes  he  walks 
op  and  down  the  chamber  rubbing  bis  forehead  with  his  hand  thoughtfully ;  sometimes  hs 
boats  the  devil's  tattoo,  sitting  in  his  elbow  chair*  At  this  momoat  he  isplayiiig  upon  the  taUe 
with  bis  fingers,  but  evidently  without  attending  to  what  he  is  about. 

Hark  !  a  knock  at  his  door  !  What !  Sempronia  returned  so  soon  ?  It  is  very  tmnsoal  for 
her  to  make  two  visits  in  one  evening.  What  an  air  of  triumph  she  wears  !  She  must  have 
done  some  notable  mischief,  she  looks  so  happy.  She  puts  me  in  mind  at  this  moment  of  her 
prototype  Milton's  Serpent— 

"  Hope  eleTftten,  and  joy 

Bright6n«  her  ct^tit.** 

The  door  opens ;  she  goes  in,  but  her  companion  remains  in  the  street.  Surely  I  have 
seen  that  fellow's  face  before ;  as  I  hope  to  live,  the  very  postman  to  whom  Cordelia  oonfided 
her  letter !  He  is  trying  a  piece  of  money  with  bis  teeth !  A  bribe,  no  donbt,  and  if  the 
fellow  received  it  from  Sempro»ia^-»alas !  for  poor  Cordelia's  secret. 

The  aunt  throws  open  the  study  door,  and  with  a  look  of  exultation  slaps  down  a-  letter 
upon  the  table  before  her  brother.  •  He  seizes  it ;  he  recognises  the  hand-writiog.  I  think  I 
can  see  his  hands  tremble  while  he  bursts  the  letter  open. 

.  Ha  !  something  has  fallen  upon  the  ground,  which  Sempronia  possesses  herself  of  without 
loss  of  time.  She  holds  it  up  triumphaDtly  to  her  brother.  A  key  ?  Can  it  be  that  which  I 
.saw  Cordelia  even  now  take  off  ihe  ring?  The  same  idea  has  struck  the  anmable  pair,  for 
they  are  already  in  tl^  drawing-room.  The  bunch  of  keys  is  in  the  hands  of  Sempronius. 
The  look  of  anguish  with  which  he  lets  the  bunch  fall  again,  tells  me  too  plainly  that  it  is  that 
very  key. 

Sempronia  urges  him  to  read  the  letter.  To  judge  by  bis  countenance,  matters  are  now 
wors^  than  ever:  The  note  could-  have  contained  but  a  few  words,  for  it  was  read  in  an 
instant ;  and  if  his  sister  Wad  not  stopped  him  in  time,  in  another  Instant  he  would  have  tore 
it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

1  suppose  the  postman  is  impationtr  for  he  has  just  sent  the  maid-servant  up  with  a  mes- 
sage ;  she  is  gone  down  again-with  a  small  wax  light  in  her  hand,  which  usually  stands  upon 
the  chhiiaey-piece.  Sempronia^  picks  up  the  bunch  of  keys  and  replaces  them  in  the  drawer. 
She  takes  the  letter  from  hor  brother  and  examines  it ;  she  points  to  the  superscription  with 
an  inqnlring  look ;  be  shakes  bis  head.  No,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed.  Cordelia  in  secret  correspondence  with  a  person  of  whom  her  husband 
knows  nothing  ?  That  looks  very  ill  i  and  yet  that  person,  may  be  a  woman.  Come,  my 
dear  encle^  let  us  believe  the  bestf  when  there  are  two  sides  of  the  question,  I  alwij^ 
prefer  the   most  favourable  >  and  to  thiftl^  an  accused  persoB  la  the  right  till  be  is 
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•MiSr  Pf^vM  to  ^^  ilk  t^«  #Mmg»  ff  not  tiM  moit  pradent  pkm  ai  the  world  b  conititated, 
at  least  ii  certainly  the  moit  aarfabla. 

Tift  maid  retumi  with  the  irax  taperflghted ^  the  letteria  eealed  again  with  one  of  Cbr- 
drtla'f  own  icale,  whieh  lay  on  the  writing  table.  Now,  then,  away  stalks  Sempronhi ;  she 
restores  the  letter  to  tho  perfidious  postman,  who  bows  and  leaves  her ;  and  now  a  comer  of 
the  -stneet  deprivea  my  eyes  of  the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  this  paragon  of  female  chastity. 

What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  roy  dear  uncle?  That  cursed  key  1  I  am  horribly  afraid 
that  ft  was  the  key  of  rome  private  entrance,  of  some  back  door,  or  garden  gate,  and  that  the 
note  specified  the  hour  and  day  for  osfog  it  {  it  could  not  have  oontained  more,  from  the  short 
time  occupied  by  its  perusal.  If  this  coiyecture  be  just,  Seropronius  is  as  well  informed  of 
these  particulars  as  either  the  writer  or  receiver  of  the  letter ;  and  by  his  sending  it  to  its 
deatination,  I  conclude  that  he  means  the  assignation  to  bo  kept.  Is  it  his  intention  to  sup- 
prise  Cordelia  with  her  unknown  correspondent?    It  looks  very  like  it. 

At  any  rate,  I  hope  that  this  important  Interview  is  not  fixed  for  this  evening,  as  buslnesi 
(which  cannot  bo  delayed)  compels  me  to  desert  my  post  this  very  moment,  and  will  prevent 
my  resuming  It  till  to-morrow ;  therefore,  my  dear  uncle,  I  must  beg  you  to  supply  my  place. 
I  will  leave  you  my  telescope— keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and  then  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satis- 
(hetion  of  learning,  from  your  report  to-morrow,  everything  whieh  has  taken  place  in  Sem- 
pronluft's  family  during  my  absence* 

Saturday. 

And  so,  my  dear  uncle,  you  are  quite  certain  that  I  lost  nothing  by  my  absence  yesterday 
evening  ?  Nothing  occurred  worth  noticing  ?  Well  then,  let  me  see  whether  I  can  have 
better  success  in  my  discoveries. 

Hey-day  !  the  old  footman  is  at  the  door,  adjusting  the  stirrups  of  a  little  grey  poney,  and 
Sempronius  is  in  tho  very  act  of  drawing  on  his  boots ;  he  seems  preparing  to  go  a  journey. 
Well,  then,  this  cannot  possibly  bo  the  important  day,  for  so  well  informed  as  Sempronius  is 
of  the  time  of  the  assignation,  ho '  certainly  would  take  care  not  to  bo  out  of  the  way ;  and 
that  he  does  not  moan  to  return  to-night  I  conclude  from  his  carrying  saddle-bags. 

However,  he  does  not  leave  Cordelia's  **  futr  side  all  unguarded,"*  for  his  she-dragon  of  a 
sister  is  just  arrlyed,  and  her  maid  follows  her,  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes.  Cordelia's  maid 
appears,  and  the  she-dragon's  abigail  is  given  In  charge  to  her,  so  that  I  conjecture  the  sister- 
in-law  is  appointed  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  Cordelia's  conduct  till  her  brother  returns. 
Methinks  Cordelia  docs  not  seem  quite  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  though  she  strives  to 
hide  her  dissatisfaction  under  the  veil  of  civilities. 

N.B.  The  she-dragon '8*nblgall  is  almost  as  old,  and  quite  as  hideous,  as  her  mistress — to 
make  her  more  so  was  out  of  tho  power  of  Nature. 

Sempronius  is  gone.  Cordelia  is  busied  with  household  afikirs.  Our  dearly  beloved  aunt 
has  fixed  her  spectacles  on  her  hawk's  nose,  and  Is  knitting  away  as  If  her  existence  depended 
upon  it.  l^is  day  will  probably  bo  unproductive,  but  I  will  just  look  in  upon  you  in  tho 
evening,  my  dear  uncle. 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Cordelia  is  more  ornamented  than  usual ;  she  has  a  turban  on,  with  a  sultana  plume, 
which  becomes  her  singularly.  Willy,  too,  has  got  his  best  clothes  on— thore  is  certainly 
something  In  the  wind ;  his  mother  Is  reading  to  him  out  of  the  large  Shakspeare,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  but  she  finds  it  difficult  to  make  him  attend  to  her ;  he  jumps  up  every 
minute  nnd  runs  to  look  out  at  the  window. 

A  quarter  post  six.  Stay!— have  the  goodness  to  hand  me  that  newspaper,  my  dear 
uncle.  Let  me  see "  Drury  Lane— *  The  Honey-moon.*"— *«Covent  Garden— •Mac- 
beth.' "  As  sure  as  fato  they  are  going  to  see  *  Macbeth,*  and  Cordelia  is  trying  to  make  her 
boy  understand  the  story  before  they  set  ont. 

Just  so.  A  plain,  decent- looking  coach,  with  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman  In  It,  has  just 
stopped  at  Cordelia's  door.  Cordelia  takes  her  gloves  and  fan ;  she  seems  through  oivillty 
to  press  her  sister-in-law  to  join  thehr  party.  How  Miss  Qrlmalkin  turns  up  the  white  of 
her  eyes !  aye,  I  warrant  her,  she  looks  upon  a  theatre  as  an  Invention  of  the  wicked  ontf 
and  would  as  soon  set  her  foot  In  purgatory  as  in  a  play-houie,    Cordelia  and  Willy  leave 
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her,  and  ihe  ejaeaUtes  loincthiiig  at  the  door  clotei^  bat  whetlmr  U  be  a  prajcr  or  *  cone 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide — for  charity's  take  we  will  believe  the  Utter. 

The  coach  it  gone,  and  1  may  at  well  go  too.  There  It  nobody  at  home  hot  Sen|Maii, 
and  to  the  thame  of  my  tatte  be  it  tpokeo,  I  have  not  the  leatt  indhiation  for  a  UtdHle 
with  her.     Good  night,  my  dear  uncle. 

Saturday,  ten  o'clock. 

No  wonder,  my  dear  uncle,  that  you  are  tnrprised  at  my  returning  to  unexpectedly ;  but, 
would  you  believe  it?  as  I  was  on  my  way  home,  even  now,  a  man  patted  me,  whom,  in  tptte 
of  hit  being  muffled  up  in  his  great  coat,  and  having  drawn  hit  hat  down  over  hit  eye%  I 
recognized  for  Semproniut. 

I  inttantly  turned  and  followed  him.  He  ttoppcd  at  hit  own  house,  and  ttruck  thrice  with 
a  pebble  the  drawing-room  window,  in  which  there  wat  a  light.  Inttantly  the  l^t  ditap- 
peared ;  in  a  minute  ailer  the  door  wat  opened  without  noite ;  the  candle  in  her  hand 
showed  me  the  figure  of  Sempronia.  Her  brother  ttole  into  the  house  without  speaking; 
and  the  door  wat  closed  again,  as  softly  as  it  had  been  opened. 

Then  this  it  the  important  moment,  after  all.  Cordelia  looked  at  an  invitation  card— 
don't  you  recollect  that  circumstance  ?  She  wat  aware  that  her  hutband  wat  engaged  to  ptis 
u  day  in  the  country,  and  appointed  the  evening  of  it  for  her  attignation.  He,  on  hit  side^ 
was  aware  of  her  arrangement,  and  pretended  to  keep  hit  country  engagement,  in  order  that 
he  might  turprise  her  with  her  lover. 

Poor,  poor,  Cordelia !    To  be  sure  her  imprudence  is  highly  blameable,  but  ttill ....  if  she 

could  but  escape  this  once  undiscovered,  who  knows  but  the  recollection  of  her  danger  might 

induce  her  to  reform  altogether  ?     Stay  !  stay  !  cannot  I — Hang  me  if  I  don*t  warn  her. 

Eleven  o'clock. 
I  was  too  late — the  play  was  over.    Cordelia  was  gone — and  I  am  returned  fisitigued  to 

death. 

See,  see  f  Cordelia  sits  in  her  drawing-room.  Nay,  to  warn  her  now  without  making  a 
tremendous  bustle,  would  be  impossible.     She  must  take  her  chance.     Poor,  poor  CordeiU! 

What  is  she  about  ?  She  takes  papers  out  of  a  red  morocco  case  which  were  deposited 
in  her  jewel-box ;  they  seem  to  be  bank-notes.  Surely  she  cannot  be  meditating  an  elope- 
ment?    She  seals  them  up,  and  leaves  the  room. 

Sempronia  is  not  to  be  s^en,  nor  her  brother.  The  tervantt  are  gone  to  bed.  Everything 
seems  to  be  dark  and  still  in  the  house.  Surely  that  confounded  key  wat  not  the  key  of  her 
bed-chamber  ?  Such  an  imprudence  would  be  quite  unpardonable,  especially  at  her  bed- 
chamber is  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  where  I  cannot  see  what  goes  forward. 

Now  would  I  give  all  that  I  am  worth  in  the  world  (R  would  not  be  paying  a  very  l^gh 
price,  heaven  knows !)  to  ascertain  what  Sempronius  is  about  at  this  moment !  I  wamot 
him  he  stands  in  some  corner  unobserved,  just  as  I  am  doing,  as  attentive  with  hit  eart  as  I 
am  with  my  eyes,  listening  for  that  which  he  is  afraid  to  hear,  and  every  instant  in  danger  of 
betraying  himself  by  the  loud  and  anxious  beating  of  his  heart,  lib  I  if  I  am  right  in  this 
conjecture,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  I  can*t  help  pitying  the  poor  miserable  devil ! 

Ha  1  how  is  this  ?  ■  A  faint  ray  of  light  plays  upon  the  glass  of  the  lumber-room  windows. 
This  Is  very  unusual  What  can  any  person  want  at  such  a  time  of  night  in  this  desolate  aparU 
ment,  which  hardly  any  one  enters  even  during  the  day  ?  Can  it  be  Willy,  whose  xeal  for  the 
fine  arts  has  induced  him  to  leave  his  bed  at  midnight  to  prosecute  his  studies  unknown  to  the 
family  ?  No !  the  shadow  thrown  upon  the  side  wall  is  of  too  great  a  length  to  be  Willy's.  The 
person  who  carries  the  light  throws  it  on  different  parts  of  the  chamber,  at  if  examining 
whether  it  is  already  occupied  by  any  one.  Can  it  be  Cordelia  in  this  solitary  apartment— 
to  late  at  m'ght^her  husband  tupposed  at  a  distance— expecting  some  one  to  vrhom  the  tent 
a  private  key Oh  1  if  it  is  Cordelia,  she  must  be  guilty ! 

Guilty  I  guilty  I  I  could  discover  in  the  shadow  the  peculiar  form  of  the  turban  and  of  the 
sultana  plume,  with  which  it  was  decorated ;  they  were  marked  out  most  distinctly.  It  is 
she ;  it  is  Cordelia !    No,  never  again  will  I  pin  my  faith  upon  a  woman's  virtue  1 

The  door  hat  been  left  a-jar,  purposely  I  suppose,  lest  the  lover  should  make  a  noite  k 
epenkig  it.  I  can  tee  a  faint  light  advancing  along  the  landiag-phce.  From  the  cireulsr 
form  of  the  radiance,  I  should  imagine  that  it  it  produced  by  a  duk  lantenu    Now  it 
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the  room,  sad  ibowt  me  th*  UU  fifiire  of  a  man  wrapped  up  in  a  great  ooat.  It  leeini,  too, 
that  Cordelia's  maid  is  in  her  miBtress*ft  secrets,  for  the  stranger  is  accompanied  by  a  female, 
whose  height,  shape,  and  wlUte  petticoats  perfectly  answer  the  description  of  Mrs  Betty. 

Cordelia's  rushlight  is  too  near  the  window,  and  the  beams  of  ttte  dark-lantern  are  both 
too  feeble  and  too  far  off  to  permit  my  distinguishing  the  emotions,  produced  by  this  mystc* 
riont  meeting,  on  the  countenances  of  the  lovers,  not  to  mention  that  the  gentleman's  round 
hat  shades  a  great  part  of  his  features,  and  that  the  lady's  back  is  turned  directly  towards 
me ;  however,  the  eagerness  with  which  Cordelia  hastens  to  meet  the  stranger,  and  the  tender 
attitude  which  he  assumes  without  delay,  leave  me  no  doubt  of  their  mutual  satisfiiction.  He 
is  already  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  is  pressing  her  unresisting  hand  to  his  lips  most  pas- 
sionately ;  and  this  is  the  signal  ibr  the  storm  breaking  loose  which  is  destined  to  overwhelm 
them.  The  worst  fears  of  jealousy  are  confirmed  beyond  the  power  of  doubting ;  mortal 
patience  can  endure  no  longer,  a  closet  door  suddenly  bursts  open,  and  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
Sempronius  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  affrighted  group. 

The  whole  party  seems  petrified,  not  excepting  Mrs  Betty.  Yes,  yes,  Mrs  Betty,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  your  mistress's  seeret-keeper  had  many  a  pretty  perquisite,  but  now  you  must 
prepare  yourself  to  look  about  for  another  place. 

Oh,  how  Sempronius  storms !  How  he  threatens  the  lover !  How  he  upbraids  his  wife ! 
How,  with  his  hands  clasped  together,  he  devotes  himself  to  the  infernal  deities,%if  he  does 
not  take  most  ample  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  his  dishonour.  The  stranger  seems  to  be 
•converted  into  marble  by  this  unexpected  appearance,  for  he  has  not  yet  had  the  power  o.- 
quitting  his  kneeling  attitude. 

Sempronius  makes  such  an  uproar  that  he  will  soon  raise  the  whole  house.  The  com* 
pany  is  already  increased  by  two  new-comers,  but  their  stature  and  shape  easily  enable  me  to 
recognize  them  for  old  acquaintances ;  the  one  is  a  large  water-spaniel,  which  I  have  often 
seen  running  about  the  house,  the  other  short  figure,  who  holds  a  rushJight  and  stands  there 
asM>ni8hed  in  his  shirt,  can  be  no  other  than  Willy.  I  suppose  his  father's  voice  had  broken 
ins  sleep,  and  made  him/trcmble  lest  thieves  should  have  found  their  way  into  the  lumber- 
room  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  off  such  a  treasure  as  his  two  darling  pictures. 

His  entrance  only  seems  to  increase  the  displeasure  of  Sempronius.  I  think  I  can  hear  him 
cry  at  this  distance,  **  What  business  have  you  out  of  bed,  sir?"  and  at  the  same  time  he 
applies  a  hearty  blow  on  the  round  cheek  of  poor  Willy.  The  boy  staggers  under  the  effect 
of  this  uncivil  salutation,  and,  fearful  of  a  second,  he  hastens  out  of  the  room ;  only  In  his 

confusion  mistaking  the  way  out,  he  suddenly  pulls  open  the  door  of  Edward's  room,  and 

ivhy ! — what  the  deuce  have  we  got  here !  A  sixth  person  has  tumbled  head  foremost  into  the 
room,  Willy  has  fallen  undermost,  the  spaniel  helps  the  general  confusion  by  barking,  and 
iua  established  himself  on  the  back  of  the  out-stretched  intruder. 

Willy  has  dragged  himself  from  under  his  oppressor ;  he  calls  off  the  dog,  raises  the  new 
.comer,  who  brings  his  garment5  hastily  into  order,  and*  is  rewarded  for  his  kindness  by  a 
second  sound  box  on  the  ear.  No,  fair  lady !  for  it  seems  the  intruder  is  a  female,  even  U 
tliat  action  had  not  revealed  yon,  that  shape  and  air  are  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  you  can  be  no 
other  than  our  dearly-beloved  aunt  I  suppose  the  kind  soul  was  indulging  her  innocent 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  storm  would  end,  which  she  had  been  so  instrumental  in  raising. 
With  this  view  she  concealed  herself  in  the  adjoining  bed-room,  and  she  was  in  the  very  act  of 
listening  at  the  keyhole  with  all  her  ears,  when  Willy  unexpectedly  pulled  away  the  supporting 
^oor,  and  occasioned  her  to  make  her  entrance  into  the  society  in  a  manner ^so  novel  and, 
nnceremomous. 

This  occurrence  has  the  power  of  suspending  even  the  torrent  of  Sempronins's  resentment 
for  a  moment;  the  seducer  has  now  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and  has  quitted  his 
kneeling  posture.  He  seems  disposed  to  make  use  of  the  present  conftisioD,  in  order  to  effect 
ills  escape ;  I  saw  Mrs  Betty  whisper  him,  and  I  guess  that  it  was  a  kind  bhit  to  seise  tbo 
opportunity  of  withdrawing,  for  he  pulU  his  hat  still  more  over  his  eyes  and  advances  towards 
ibedoor. 

But  •Sempronius  is  aware  of  his  intention,  he  springa  after  the  fugitive*  gra^  him  fhriouslv 
^  te  ami,  and  forces  him  back  into  thQ  middle  of  the  duunbe^. 


■m* 
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